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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

' m 

CeBtral Provinces. — A Province under a Chief Commis- General 
sioner, or Local Administration, situated in the centre of the 
peninsula, and comprising a large portion of the broad belt Situation 
of hill and plateau country which separates the plains 
Hindustan from the Deccan The Province lies between daries. 
17° 47' and 24° 27' N. and between 75° 57' and 84° 24' E. 

Its shape from north-west to south-east approximates to that 
of a rectangle, broader at the lower than at the upper extremity. 

The extreme length from north to south is 500 miles and 
the breadth from east to west also about 500 miles, while the 
area is 113,281 square miles, of which 82,093 are British 
territory and the remainder held by Feudatory chiefs. The 
Province is bounded on the north and jiorth-west by the 
Central India States, and along a small strip of Saugor District 
by the United Provinces ; on the west by the States of Bhopal 
and Indore, and by the Khandesh District of«Bom^ay ; on the 
south by Berar, the Nizam’s Dominions, and large za?Mmddrt 
estates of the Madras Presidency ; and on the east by the last, 
and by the Tributary States of Bengal. The Central Provinces 
are thus enclosed on nearly every side by Native States, and 
are cut off geographically from other British Provinces. 

The Province may be divided from north-west to south-east Natural 

divisions- 

^ Since October i, 1903, Berar has been administered by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. But except where the contrary is 
expressly stated, this article treats of the Central Provinces without Berar. 

In 1905 the greater part of Sambalpur District, together with the five 
Feudatory States of Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna, and Kalahandi, were 
transferred to Bengal, while tjj*e five Feudatory States of Chang Bhakar, 

Korea, Surguja, Udaipur^ and Jash pur were transferred from Bengal to the 
Central Provinces. The statistics of area and population have been altered 
to show the effect of these transfers, but the other statistics contained in 
this article are for the area of the Central Provinces as it stood in 1903-4 
before the transfers. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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into three tracts of upland, alternating with two of plain 
country. In the north-west the Districts of Saugor and Damoh 
lie on the Vindhyan or Malwa plateau, the southern face of 
which rises almost sheer from the valley of the Narbada. The 
general elevation of this plateau varies from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet. The highest part is that immediately overhanging the 
Narbada, and the general slope is to the north, the fivers 
of this area being tributaries oT the Jumna and Ganges. The 
surface of the country is undulating, and broken by frequent 
low hills covered with a growth of poor and stunted forest. 
Another division consists of the long and narrow valley of the 
Narbada, walled in by the Vindhyan and>»^ Satpura hills to the 
north and south, and extending for a length of about 200 miles 
from Jubbulpore to Handia, with an average width of twenty 
miles. The valley is situated to the south of the river, and is 
formed of deep alluvial deposits of extreme richness, excellently 
suited to the growth of wheat. Lofty^and spreading mahua 
trees stud the plain ; and its surface is scoured by the numerous 
and rapid streams which, pouring down from the Satpura Hills 
during the rainy season, have cut for themselves a passage to 
the Narbada through the soft soil. South of the valley the 
Satpuja range or third division stretches across the Province, 
in the shape of a large triangle, its base or eastern face ex- 
tending for 100 miles from Amarkantak to the Saletekri hills 
in Balaghat, and cts sides running westward for about 400 
miles, and gradually approaching each other till they terminate 
in two para^el ridges which bound on either side the narrow 
valley of the Tapfi river in Nimar. The greater part consists of 
an elevated plateau, in some parts merely a rugged mass of 
hills hurled together by volcanic action, in others a succession 
of bare stony ridges and narrow fertile valleys, in which the 
soil has been deposited by drainage. Steep slopes lead up to 
the summit of the plateau from the plain country on the north 
and south, which are traversed in all directions by narrow deep 
ravines, hollowed out by the action of the streams and rivers, 
and covered throughout their extent with forest. The general 
Elevation of the plateau is 2,000 feet, but several of the peaks 
rise to 3,500 and a few to more than 4,000 feet. The Satpuras 
form the watershed of the plains lying north and south of 
them ; and some of the more importfint rivers of the Province, 
the Narbada, Tapti, Wardha, and Wainganga, rise in these 
hills. I Extending along the southern and eastern faces of the 
Satpura range lies the fourth geographical division, the plain 
of Nagpur, Chhattisgarb, and Sambalpur. It is broken in two 
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places by^strips of hilly country which run from the Satpuras 
in the north to the ranges enclosing it on the south, and is 
thus divided into three tracts presenting some dissimilar 
features. /The Nagpur plain drained by the Wardha and 
Wainganga contains towards the west the shallow black soil 
in which autumn crops like cotton and the large millet, jowdr, 
which do not require excessive moisture, can be successfully 
cultivated. This area, mainly comprised in the valley of the 
W ardha river, is the great cotton-growing tract of the Province, 
and at present the most wealthy. The eastern half of the 
Nagpur plain, sitpated in the valley of the Wainganga, 
possesses a heavier rainfall and is mainly a rice-growing tract. 
Its distinctive feature is marked by the numerous tanks which 
have been constructed for the irrigation of rice, and which 
have caused it to receive the name of the ^ lake country ’ of 
Nagpur.^ To the east of the Nagpur plain, separated from it 
by a belt of hilly country, lies the great plain of Chhattisgarh, 
comprising the open country of Raipur and Bilaspur Districts, 
and forming the upper basin of the Mahanadi river. The 
Mahanadi flows through the southern portion of the plain, 
skirting the hills which border it to the south, while its 
great tributary the Seonath brings to it the drainage of il^aipur. 
Along the north the Satpura range overlooks the low country, 
the surface of which is an expanse of small embanked rice- 
fields, sometimes fifty to an acre, separated by ridges of 
uncultivable gravel. Except for these undulations the level of 
the plain is generally unbroken; and over large argas there are 
few trees other than the mango groves adjoining the more 
important of the frequent clusters of mud-roofed huts which 
form a Chhattisgarh village. To the east of Chhattisgarh lies 
the plain which forms the middle basin of the Mahanadi, 
comprising Sambalpur District and the States of Sonpur, 
Patna, and Kalahandi^. South of these level tracts lies another 
expanse of hill and plateau, comprised in the zaminddri estate 
of Chanda and the Chhattisgarh Division, and the Bastar and 
Ranker Feudatory chiefships, nearly touching the Satpuras 
on the north, and running south and east till in Kalahandl 
it merges into the Eastern Ghats. This vast area, covering about 
24,000 square miles, the greater part of which is dense forest 
with precipitous mountaiiB and ravines, which formerly rendered 
it impervious to Hindu invasion or immigration, producing 
only on isolated stretches of cultivable land the poorest rains 

This area, comprising Sambalpur District and five adjoining Feudatory 
States, was transferred to Bengal in 1905. 
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crops, and sparsely peopled by primitive Gonds and other forest 
tribes, was probably until a comparatively short time ago the 
wildest and least known part of the whole peninsula. In recent 
years it has been opened up in all directions by good roads, 
constructed under Government supervision from the funds of 
the estates through which they pass. 

Rivers. With the exception of the small Vindhyan plateau, the rivers 
of which flow north to Hindustan, and the narrow valley of the 
Tapti in Nimar, practically the whole of the Central Provinces 
lies in the catchment basin of three rivers, the Narbada, the 
Godavari, and the Mahanadl The Godayari itself, however, 
only skirts the south-western border of rChanda District for 
a short distance ; and it is to its tributaries, the Pranhita, formed 
by the junction of the Warda and Wainganga, and the Indravati 
and other rivers from Bastar, that the important position of 
this river in the drainage system of the Province is due. Of 
the rivers a larger proportion of whose course lies in the 
Province, the Narbada, Mahanadl, Wardha, and Wainganga 
are the chief, all of these having a length of some hundreds of 
miles within its limits. They resemble each other in that 
their sources and the greater part of their catchment basins lie 
at a cpnsiderable elevation above the sea ; and owing to the 
rapid fall of level, they have cut for themselves deep beds 
many feet below the surface of the country which they drain. 
In the rainy seasoi> they become swift torrents ; but when dry 
weather sets in they rapidly dwindle to a chain of stagnant 
pools, conriected by an insignificant streamlet trickling over 
masses of rock of meandering through broad wastes of sand. 

Scenery. Though the scenery is on too small a scale to compare in 
sublimity with that of the Himalayas, it is on the other hand 
as far removed from the monotony of the plains of Hindustan. 
The recurring contrast of woodland and tillage and the 
alternation of hill and valley, wood and river, cannot but be 
grateful to eyes fatigued by the sameness of dusty Indian 
plains. In the Narbada valley during the pleasant winter 
months the eye may range over miles of green corn land, 
broken by low black boundary ridges or twisting footpaths. 
The horizon is bounded on either side by hill ranges which 
seem to rise abruptly from the plain; but on coming nearer 
to them, the heavy green of their slopes is found to be divided 
from the softer hues of the young wheat by broad belts of 
gravelly soil, carpeted with short sward and dotted with noble 
-1.- on F.norlish nark. On the 
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base with^ forest, and seamed by the deep courses of the 
streams, up which the roads twist and turn, disclosing to the 
traveller here and there a glimpse of the cultivated plain 
stretching far beneath him, and the plateau with its rolling 
steppes of basalt alternating with little valleys cultivated like 
gardens, present a variety of scenery not less attractive. But 
except at one period of the year the velvety freshness of an 
English landscape is wanting. * During the hot months, the 
plains lying baked and scorched by the dry heat are as lifeless 
as a moor under a black frost. Even in the winter, though the 
wheat-growing tracts retain their freshness of appearance, the 
rice-fields quickly harden into an expanse of bare yellow 
stubble. But with the breaking of the monsoon all is changed. 

The abundant growth of vegetation, in an atmosphere like 
a hothouse, is so rapid as almost to be imagined perceptible ; 
and the new foliage, clothed in the softest tints of green and 
glittering with rain-drcfps, covers the whole surface of a country 
which a month earlier seemed little better than an arid desert. 

Nor is the aspect less beautiful in September, when, from some 
such point as the hill overlooking the Mahanadi at Sambalpur, 
can be seen miles of continuous fields heavy with irrigated 
rice, the ripening ears of dark green or light yellow changing 
in hue with the passing shadows of the clouds, while in the 
background wooded hills covered with darker coloured .foliage 
fringe the horizon, and in the clear atmospliere of this season 
appear to be less than half their real distance away. 

The tortuous gorge of white marble through which the Religions 

Narbada winds with a deep silent course it now well-known ^ssocia- 
T ^ - . tions. 

to Indian tourists, but many spots hidden away m corners 

of little-travelled Districts are as well worthy of a visit. At 

Amarkantak, where the eastern hills reach their culminating 

point in a country so rugged and difficult that until fifty years 

ago scarcely a single European traveller had visited it, the 

sources of the sacred Narbada are guarded by a little colony 

of priests who have reared their temples amid the solitary 

forests ; westwards the caves and wild gorges of the Mahadeo 

hills are sanctified and made the goal of pilgrims, as the scene 

where Siva formerly made himself manifest to his worshippers. 

The group of temples at Muktagiri in Betul, though selected by 

Eergusson as a type of Jain architecture, owe their reputation 

rather to their picturesque position in a woodM valley at the 

foot of a waterfali, than to any special degree of art or taste 

displayed in their construction. And many similar instances 
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The six geological formations occurring in th^ Central 
Provinces may be arranged in the following order : Alluyium, 
the Deccan trap, the Gondwana system, the Vindhyan system, 
the Transition system, and the Gneissic system. The ^lley 
of the Narbada from Jubbulpore to Harda is a great alluvial 
flat, chiefly composed of a stiff reddish, yellowish, or brownish 
clay, with intercalated bands of sand and gravel. The thickness 
of the clay seldom exceeds loo feet, but a boring made near 
Gadarwara attained a depth of 491 feet without reaching the 
base of the alluvial deposits. The deposits have yielded fossils 
consisting of shells and the bones of both extinct and existing 
animals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus. 
The only trace of man hitherto found in them consists of 
a chipped stone scraper or hatchet made of Vindhyan quartzite, 
unearthed eight miles north of Gadarwara. 

The basaltic or volcanic rocks known as the Deccan trap 
cover a large area in the Central *^Provinces, occupying 
the greater portion of the Districts of Saugor, Jubbulpore, 
Mandia, Seoni, Chhindwara, Nimar, Nagpur, and Wardha. 
They are horizontally stratified; and between layers of the 
igneous rock, sedimentary beds containing numerous fresh- 
water fossils are found, showing that between the successive 
lava-flows sufficient epochs of time elapsed to allow life to 
appear again on the surface. The region covered by the 
volcanic rocks cor^ists usually of undulating plains, divided 
from each other by flat-topped ranges of hills. The hill-sides 
are marked by conspicuous terraces, due to the outcrop of the 
harder basaTtic sCtata, or of those beds which best resist the 
disintegrating influences of exposure. Distinguishing features 
of the trap area are the prevalence of long grass and the 
paucity of large trees, and the circumstance that almost all 
bushes and trees are deciduous. The black cotton soil found 
throughout this tract is believed to have been formed by the 
denudation of basalt rock, combined with the deposit of 
vegetable matter. 

The Gondwana system corresponds to the marine older and 
middle mesozoic, and perhaps the upper palaeozoic formations 
of other countries, and is chiefly composed of sandstones and 
shales, which appear to have been deposited in fresh w^ater 
and probably by rivers. As a general rule, these rocks occupy 
basin-shaped depressions in the older formations, wffiich some- 
times correspond to the existing river valleys. Remains of 
animals are rare, and the few which have hitherto been found 
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belong chiefly to the lower vertebrate classes of reptiles, 
amphibiarfs, and fishes. Plant remains are more common, and 
evidence of several successive floras has been detected. The , 
mai^ areas of Gondwana rocks in the Central Provinces are 
in the Satpura range, in the basin of the Godavari in Nagpur, 

Wardha, and Chanda Districts, and in the Bilaspur zafmnddris 
and some of the Feudatory States. The formation is divided 
into the Upper and Lower Gondv/^nas, according to the character 
of the fossils found in them; and each of these is further 
subdivided into groups, several of which occur in the Central 
Provinces, but cannot be separately described. The sandstone 
of the Pachmarhi hills belongs to the Mahadeo group of 
Upper Gondwanas. The rocks consist chiefly of beds of 
coarse sandstone and conglomerate, marked with ferruginous 
bands and attaining a thickness of 10,000 feet. The sandstones 
form high ranges of hills and often weather into vertical scarps 
of great height, making conspicuous cliffs in the forest, and 
contrasting strongly with the black precipices of the Deccan 
trap, and the rounded irregular masses of the more granitoid 
metamorphic rocks. Scarcely any fossils have been found in 
these rocks. To the Gondwana formation also belongs the 
Barakar group of the Damuda series, which furnishes the coal 
found in Korba, the Tawa valley, Mohpani, and the Wardha 
valley. 

Next in point of age is the Vindhyan series, which consists The 
principally of sandstones, shales, and limestones, and is divided 
into the Upper and Lower Vindhyans. The Upper Vindhyan 
rocks in Saugor and Damoh are composed o^ hare? red masses 
of sandstone, with alternations of shale. There is only one 
important band of limestone. Extensive stretches of Lower 
Vindhyan rocks occur in Raipur, Bilaspur, and Bastar; they 
are composed of quartzitic sandstone, superimposed by blue 
or purple limestone and shale. The Vindhyan rocks have not 
yielded any authenticated fossils, but it is improbable that 
their deposition was anterior to the existence of life. 

The transition or sub-metamorphic formation is believed Trarsition 
to be somewhat earlier than the Lower Vindhyans. Rocks 
belonging to this system, consisting of quartzite, hornstone 
breccia, and limestone, occur in the western portion of 
Hoshangabad near Han<^ia and on the Moran river. Low hills 
of cherty limestone and breccia are also seen in Narsinghpur, 
and some strata are exposed in Jubbulpore. Transition rocks 
underlying the surface strata cover a large area in the Districts 
of Mandla, Bhandara, Bal^hat, Raipur, and Bilaspur. 
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Gneissic or metamorphic rocks, the oldest known formation, 
cover large portions of the plateau Districts, and in fiie Nagpur 
and Chhattisgarh plains underlie the more recent formations. 

Where not under cultivation, the Central Provinces are 
characterized by a deciduous, sometimes scrubby forest, often 
mixed with heavy woody climbers. In the extreme south-east 
is a belt of moist evergreen forest. Teak {Tectona graniis) is 
found over most of the area,* while sal {Shorea robusta) dis- 
appears in the western Districts. Sdj {Termlnalia tomentosa) 
and bljdsdl {Pterocarpus Marsupium) are the trees next in im- 
portance. The principal bamboo is Dendrocalamus strictus. 
The iendu or ebony (Eiospyros tomentosa), Indian redwood 
{Soymida fehrifugd), giryd or satin-wood {Chloroxylon Swletema), 
shisham or rosewood {Dalbergia Sissoo), and kunidr {Gmelina 
arborea) yield ornamental timbers. Tun or red {Cedrela 
Toona) is found wild and is also cultivated. Sandal-wood 
{Santalum album) is not indigenous, but one or two small 
plantations have been started in Government forest. The 
semur or cotton-tree {Bombax malabariami) is common, the 
cotton surrounding the seeds being used to stuff quilts and 
cushions. The harrd {Temninalia Chebula) yields the myra- 
bolams of commerce. Among trees conspicuous for their 
beautiful flowers may be mentioned the amaltds {Cassia Fistula), 
with long pendulous racemes of bright yellow resembling the 
laburnum ; the gagtgal {Cochlospermum Gossypium), growing 
on the driest and stoniest slopes with large yellow flowers ; 
the kach7idr {Bauhinia variegata), with large blossoms of four 
white petals and^ one pink or variegated ; and the dhdk or 
palds {Buiea frofidosa), a very common and useful tree in both 
the forests and the open country, remarkable for its brilliant 
scarlet orange inflorescence appearing when the tree is quite 
leafless. Other trees with conspicuous flowers are the siris 
(Albizzia LebbeU) with greenish yellow flowers, much cultivated 
in avenues and gardens ; the graceful haldu {Adina cordifolid) 
with yellow blooms j the shrub sihdru or harsinghdr {Nyctanthes 
Arbor4ristis) with fragrant yellowish- white flowers used for 
garlands; the kusumb {Schleichera trijugd) with bright red 
leaves and flowers, appearing in the hot season; the tinsd 
{Ougeinia dalbergioides), with trifoliate leaves and pale rose- 
coloured flowers; and the shrub ihuvi {Woodfordia flori- 
bundd)N\\ki XQ,A flowers. Flowering herbaceous plants are few, 
and the most brilliant shows are found on the trees. Among 

1 From notes by the Director of the Botanical Survey, and Mr. Lowrie 
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small trees or shrubs growing in scrub jungle may be men- 
tioned the achdr or ckironjl {Buchanania latifolid)^ the graceful 
donla (Phyllanthus Emblica)^ the dhdmtm {Grewia and 

species of Zizyphus^ Flueggea^ Gardenia^ Carissa, md Wigktia. 

Among creepers the large maul {Bauhinia Vahlii) whose leaves 
are used for plates, and the Buiea superba^ with leaves and 
flowers resembling the palds^ are perhaps the best known. 

Of trees growing in the open country the most important Trees of 
and handsome is the niahud {Bassia latifolid) with lofty ^ 
spreading foliage, while the commonest is the babfd (Acacia 
arabica), \vhich specially affects black cotton soils ; others are 
the reunjd (Acacia leucophlaed)^ the gular (Ficus glomerala), the 
karanj (Fongamia glabra), and the bhokar (Cordia Myxd), 
with some of the trees already mentioned. Trees planted in 
the neighbourhood of villages are the fruit-bearing mango 
(Mangifera indica), jdmun (Eugenia Jambolana), tamarind 
(Tamarindus mdica), yndd plum (Zhyphus Jujubd), and kavit 
or wood-apple (Feronia Elephantuni), with the sacred banyan 
(Ficus indica), plpal (Ficus religiosa), bel (Aegle Marmelos), and 
nwi (Melia Azadirachta). The bastard da^te-palm (F^aenix 
sylvestris) is common in some localities, growing along the 
banks of streams, while the palmyra palm (Borassus fiabellifer) 
is also found in the south. 

The best grazing grasses are the well-known darbli or dub Grasses. 
{Cynodon daclylon) sacred to Ganesh, whictkis scarce on black 
soils ; kel or kaild (Andropogon annulatus) ; musydl (Iseilema 
Wightii) ] dhadhdra (Iseile?na laxum), the last two being sweet- 
scented when freshly cut; gimarid or guTfherl {Anthistiria 
scandens), the high grass growing on the Baihar plateau ; and 
kusal (Follinia argentea), an excellent fodder grass when young. 

Among other grasses may be mentioned babel or hhdbar (Fol-> 
linia eriopoda), used locally for rope-making and now largely 
employed in the manufacture of paper ; bharru (Sorghum hale- 
pense), from which reed-pens are made; the khaskhas grass 
(Andropogon squarrosus) and the well-known spean grass (Andro- 
pogon contortus)) Andropogon Schoenanthus, which yields the 
aromatic rusa oil ; kdns (Saccharum sponianeufn), the grass 
which is such an enemy to the wheat cultivator ; and Fanicum 
Crus-galli, growing round tanks and called the gift of God, as 
its seeds are gathered and? eaten by the poorer classes. 

Owing to the extent of its forests, the Province possesses Fauna h 
a comparatively rich variety of wild animals. The wild 

^ From notes by Dr. Quinn, Major Sutherland, I.M.S., Colonel Poynder, 
and Mr. Lowrie and Mr. Dunbar-Brander of the Forest department. 
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elephant is now found only in one or two of the eastern 
Feudatory States. The wild buffalo frequents the forests of 
the eastern and southern Districts, where the rainfall is heavy 
and swamps and marshes abound. In the rains he is an 
occasional visitor as far w^est as Mandla. The bison {Bos 
gaurus) is found in the east and south, and also on the Satpura 
hills, preferring usually the higher summits and steep sfopes. 
He is the largest ox in the ^orld, but does not attain to so 
great a size in the Central Provinces as in Burma. Lions 
have long been extinct, but it is recorded that a specimen 
was shot in Saugor in 1851. Tigers and the large and small 
varieties of leopard occur all over the Province, while the 
hunting leopard {Cynaelurus jubattis) is found in some locali- 
ties, but is very scarce. The Indian or sloth bear (Melursus 
ursmus) is common, and the wolf is found in small numbers 
in some Districts. Packs of wild dogs infest the forests and are 
very destructive to game. Wild hog are very numerous in both 
forests and open country. The principal deer are the sdnihar 
{Cervus unicolor) and chital or spotted deer {Cervus axis), which 
haunt all the forests, the latter however only in the proximity 
of water. The bdrdsinghd or swamp deer {Cervus duvauceh) 
is found in the sal forests of Mandla and the eastern Districts, 
those^ of the west being probably too dry for it. The hog deer 
{Cervus porcinus) is stated to be found in the eastern Districts, 
but this requires confirmation; and the rib-faced or barking- 
deer {Cervulus muntjac) and the mouse {Tragulus meminnd) 

are comparatively common, the last animal however not being 
a true deen antelopes, the nilgai or ‘blue bull’ is found 
everywhere and the four-horned antelope {Tetracerus quad- 
ricornis) haunts scrub jungle; herds of ‘black buck’ roam 
across the black-soil plains of the trap country; chinkdra ox 
ravine deer frequent rocky and waste ground in small parties. 

Among game birds the following may be mentioned, though 
the list is by no means exhaustive. The great Indian bustard 
is met in the open country in small numbers, and the lesser 
florican is common in the northern Districts. Peafowl and 
red and grey jungle-fowl are numerous, especially in bamboo 
forests, and the brown and painted spur-fowl are found through- 
out the Province, the former in large numbers. Several 
varieties of plover, painted and cor®mon sand-grouse, painted 
and grey partridge, and the black partridge in Saugor, the large 
grey quail, bush quail, rain quail, and button quail, the blue 
rock and green pigeon, and the imperial pigeon in the south of 
Chanda are the other principal land game birds. Of water- 
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birds flocks of demoiselle crane frequent the vicinity of rivers 
in the cold season. Duck are numerous on the tanks of the 
rice Districts, and snipe in the marshy ground surrounding 
them. The grey and bar-headed geese visit the northern 
Districts in small numbers in the cold season, while the nukta 
or black-backed goose is indigenous. The principal varieties 
of immigrant ducks are the shoveller, mallard, gad wall, and 
pintail, the red-crested, red-headed, and white-eyed pochards, 
the tufted or golden-eye, the smew or w^hite-headed merganser, 
the widgeon, which is somewhat rare, and the common teal 
and blue-winged or garganey teal, while the bronze-capped teal 
is reported from Damoh. The ruddy sheldrake or Brahmini 
and spot-billed duck and the whistling and cotton teal are 
indigenous. The pintail, fantail, jack, and painted snipe are 
all fairly common, the last being indigenous. 

The principal river fish are the mahseer [Barbus tor), the 
chilwa {Chela argentea), the Indian trout {Barilius hola), the 
gunch {B agar ms yarrelUi), the Carnatic carp {Barbus carna- 
ticus), the Indian gudgeon {Gotis gyuris) and the fresh-water 
shark {Wallago attu), which is common in both rivers and 
tanks. Of fish found principally in tanks the rohu {Labeo 
rohita), the ha/bans {Labeo calbasu), the murrel {Ophiocephalus 
siriatus and gachud), and the olive carp {Barbus chryso^omo) 
are the most important. 

As regards climate the Districts of the Cejgtral Provinces fall Climate 

into two main divisions : Saugor and Damoh on the Vindhyan 

^ pcrsitiirs* 

plateau, Jubbulpore at the head of the Narbada valley, and 

Mandla, SeonT, Betul, and Chhindwara on the*Satpura uplands 
enjoying a distinctly lower average temperature than the rest 
of the Province, This difference is partly to be attributed to 
the greater elevation of these Districts, and also in the case of 
Saugor, Damoh, and Jubbulpore to the fact that they receive 
the westerly winds which blow across Northern India during 
most of the dry season, but which do not come south of the 
Satpura range. Taking Nagpur and Jubbulpore as typical 
examples, the mean difference of temperature in favour of the 
latter reaches a maximum of 7° during January, February, and 
March. It falls to 6*^ in December, 5° in November, 4° in 
April and October, and 3*^ in May, while during the four 
months of the monsoon Ihe variation is only about a degree. 

The main difference between the climates of the two places is 
in the cold season, when Jubbulpore has a considerably lower 
temperature, while in the summer the heat does not become 
oppressive until the middle of April, or a month later than in 
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Nagpur. Jubbulpore and the Vindhyan and Satpijfa Districts 
all experience slight frosts which sometimes do considerable 
damage to the spring crops, but ice is seldom seen except in 
the interior of Mandla and occasionally in other Districts 
of the Satpura plateau. Excluding those already mentioned, 
the climate of the remaining eleven Districts does not ^differ 
materially from that of N%pur, except that Narsinghpur and 
Hoshangabad in the Narbada valley enjoy a lower temperature 
ill the winter months, as they participate in the cold winds 
which are prevalent north of the Satpura range. The Chhattis- 
garh Districts are very slightly cooler than Nagpur. The mean 
temperature at Nagpur in January is 70°, varying between 83° 
and 56^; in May 96^, varying between 109° and 82*^; and in 
July 82°, varying between 88° and 75°. When the rains have 
properly set in, the mean temperature falls by 14°, and the fact 
that this season is not unpleasantly hot constitutes the great 
advantage of the climate. The variation in temperature is 
much lower during the rains than at any other season. The 
maximum shade temperature recorded in the Central Provinces 
is 119° at Chanda, and the minimum 30° at Pachmarhi. 

Rainfall. The annual rainfall of the Province averages 47 inches, 
varying from 32 inches in Nimar to 62 in Balaghat. Pachmarhi 
with 77 inches is the station having the highest record. The 
mean for Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat, and the three Chhattis- 
garh Districts, where rice is the principal crop, is 55 inches. 
Mandla, Danioh, and the three Narbada valley Districts receive 
50 inches or more, and the other Districts under 50 inches. 
Of the annual Pfovincial total, 34 inches are received during the 
months of June, July, and August, more than 10 inches during 
September and October, and about 3 inches in the other seven 
months. The bulk of the rainfall is received from the Arabian 
Sea current of the south-west monsoon, but cyclonic storms 
advancing from the Bay of Bengal also give rain to the rice 
Districts in the east. The normal date of the breaking of the 
monsoon in the Central Provinces is June 10, while the rainfall 
caused by the advance of the south-west monsoon usually ceases 
in the second or third week of October. During November 
and December isolated falls are received from the retreating 
current of the south-west monsoon, but these are usually 
lighter in the Central Provinces thefti in Northern India. In 
January and February slight storms may occur advancing from 
the north-west, and are somewhat more frequent in the north 
than in the south of the Province. Any rain which may be 
YprAtvpH rlnrinor fhA hAf-..wipnthpr months is as a rule due to 
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purely local conditions, masses of hot air being raised by the 
action of tffe wind to a sufficient height to produce condensa- 
tion. About an inch of rain only is, as a rule, received during 
the hot season. During the last 36 years the average rainfall 
of the Province has five times been below 40 inches, but the 
harvests are dependent rather on a favourable distribution 
than on the total amount received. Hailstorms sometimes 
occur in the cold-weather months, particularly in the northern 
Districts. 

Over great part of the Central Provinces the dawn of History, 
the epoch of authentic history may be placed at a period 
not much more than three centuries ago. To the people of ^ 
Northern India it was known as Gondwana, an unexplored 
country of inaccessible mountains and impenetrable forests, 
inhabited by the savage tribes of Gonds from whom it took its 
name. The Musalman expeditions organized for the invasion 
of the Deccan thus ordinarily left the forests of Gondwana 
to the east, and traversed the Narbada valley through the 
pass commanded by the famous hill fort of Asirgarh. But 
Gondwana was not entirely outside the range of adventurous 
exploration in the early heroic ages of Hinduism. The 
Bamayana represents Rama as traversing the forest of 
Dandaka, extending from the Jumna to the Godavari, on his 
way to the hermitage of Sutikshna at Ramtek near Nagpur. 

In the course of centuries a number of Rajput principalities 
were established, and a considerable portion of the open 
country was subjected to their authority. Our knowledge of 
these is mainly derived from coins, a fewwinscnptions on 
copper or stone, the ruins of some ancient cities, and inci- 
dental statements in the ballads of Rajput annalists. The 
existence of one of Asoka’s rock edicts at Rupnath in Jubbul- 
pore proves that his empire embraced this portion of the 
Central Provinces. Inscriptions at Eran in Saugor District 
in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. show that Eran 
and the surrounding country ’were included in the do- 
minions of the great Gupta dynasty of Magadha, and 
shortly after fell under the rule of the White Hun Toramana. 

From certain inscriptions found in Seoni and the Ajanta 
caves, it has been concluded that the Vakataka dynasty 
was ruling over the Satpura plateau and the N%pur plain 
from the third century a. d., the name of the perhaps semi- 
mythical hero who founded it being given as Vindhyasakti. 

The capital of these princes is supposed to have been at 
Bhandak in Chanda, in ancient times a considerable town. 
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A portion of the Nagpur plain, comprising Nagpur and 
Wardha Districts, belonged to the old Hindu kingdom of 
Vidarbha (Berar), which was in existence during the second 
century b. c. ; and these Districts subsequently passed succes- 
sively to the Andhra dynasty of the Telugu country (a. d. 113) 
and the Rashtraktita Rajputs of the Deccan (a. D.^ 750- 
1087). In the north of the Province the Kalachuri or 
Chedi dynasty of Haihaya Rajputs ruled over the upper valley 
of the Narbada, with their capital at Tripura or Karanbel, 
where the village of Tewar now stands near Jubbulpore. They 
used a special era in dating their inscriptions, which points to 
the establishment of their power in the third century a. d. ; but 
nothing is known of the line before the ninth century, and it 
is last referred to in an inscription dated 1181. From the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries Saugor and Damoh were probably 
included in the territories of the Chandel Rajput princes of 
Mahoba. At about the same period the present fortress of 
Asirgarh was held by Chauhan Rajputs. The Paramara 
kingdom of Malwa may have extended over the western part 
of the Narbada valley between the eleventh and the thirteenth 
centuries; and an inscription found at Nagpur and dated 
1 1 04-5 shows that at least one Paramara king, Lakshman 
Deva, included the Nagpur plain within the circle of his 
dominions. In Chhattisgarh another Haihaya Rajput dynasty, 
perhaps akin to^ the rulers of Chedi, established itself at 
Ratanpur, and extended its authority over the greater part of 
the territo^ included in the present Districts of Raipur and 
Bilaspur. • 

The inscriptions carry us down to the eleventh or twelfth 
century, after which there is a blank until the rise of the 
Gond powers in the fifteenth or sixteenth. The earliest Gond 
kingdom to emerge into prominence was that of Kherla near 
Betul. It first appears in 1398, when Narsingh Rai, Raja of 
Kherla, is said by Firishta to have had great wealth and power, 
being possessed of all the hills of Gondwana and other 
countries. He took part in the wars between the Bahmani 
kings and those of Malwa and Khandesh. His territories 
were finally invaded by Hoshang Shah, king of Malwa, and 
Narsingh Rai was defeated and slain at the head of an army of 
50,000 men, a large booty, including eighty-four elephants, 
falling to the victors. In the sixteenth century Sangram Sah, 
the forty-seventh Raja of the Gond line of Garha-Mandla, 
issuing from the Mandia highlands, extended his dominion 
over fiftv-two or districts, comDrising Saugor, Damoh, 
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and possibly Bhopal, the Narbada valley, and Mandla and 
Seoni on the Satpura highlands. The Mandla dynasty is 
believed to have commenced about a.d. 664 with the 
accession of Jadho Rai, a Rajput adventurer, who entered 
the service of an old Gond chieftain, married his daughter, 
and succeeded him on the throne. But it remained a petty 
local chiefship until Sangram Sah’s accession in 1480. About 
two hundred years after Sangram Sah's time, Bakht Buland, 
the chief of a Gond principality, with its head-quarters at 
Deogarh in Chhindwara, proceeded to Delhi, and appreciating 
the advantages of the civilization which he there witnessed 
determined to set about the development of his own territories. 

To this end he invited Hindu artificers and husbandmen to 
settle in the plain country and founded the city of Nagpur, 
to which his successor removed the capital. The Deogarh 
kingdom extended over the modern Districts of Betul, 
Chhindwara, Nagpur, and portions of Seoul, Bhandara, and 
Balaghat. In the south of the Province the walled town of 
Chanda was the seat of another dynasty which also came into 
prominence in the sixteenth century, when one of its princes, 

Babaji Balia 1 Shah, is stated to have visited Delhi and to have 
held the position of an independent prince with an army of 
1,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry. The Chanda territories 
included most of that District and a portion at least of 
Berar, as their device of a winged lion has been found on the 
walls of Gawllgarh, a stronghold which controlled these 
lowlands. Thus for a certain period the simultaneous 
dominion of the three houses of Garha-M^dla, Deogarh, 
and Chanda united almost the whole of Gondwana under 
the sway of aboriginal princes. Their subjection to the 
Mughal emperors was scarcely more than nominal. Though 
Garha was included in the lists of Akbafs possessions as 
a subdivision of his Suhah of Malwa, its chiefs were prac- 
tically so far from the ken of the Mughal court that except on 
occasions of disputed succession or other difficulties their 
history runs in a channel of its own, unaffected by the imperial 
policy. And the princes of Chanda and Deogarh, after their 
first submission to Delhi, seem to have been practically even 
more independent than their northern neighbour, 

Muhammadan conquest^enetrated, however, to the north- Limits of 
western portion of the Province during the reign of Sangram 
Sah’s successor, whose widow Durgavati was defeated and conquest, 
killed by a Mughal general in 1564. A Suhah was established 
at Handia, which inGluded the western part of Hoshangabad ; 
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Saugor, Damoh, and Bhopal were also occupied during the 
sixteenth century, and a fort and garrison were maintained at 
Dhamoni in the north of Saugor. Nitnar formed no part of 
Gondwana, and had for the two preceding centuries been 
included in the Faruki kingdom of Khandesh, when in 1600 
Akbar captured the fortress of Asirgarh from the last of the 
Faruki kings and annexed Khandesh. At a later period^ when 
Berar also had become a Mhghal province, Ashtl and Paunar 
in Wardha and Kherla in Betul were the head-quarters of 
Muhammadan officers during the reign of Jahangir. The 
Mughal empire included therefore a strip along the western 
border of the Province, while the centre was occupied by the 
Gond kingdoms, and in Chhattlsgarh the old Haihaivansi 
Rajput dynasty remained in power. 

The outlying territories of the Gond Rajas seem to have 
been distributed among feudatory chiefs, paying a trifling 
revenue, but bound to attend upon the prince at his capital, 
with a stipulated number of troops, whenever their services 
were required. The princes, like the people, were of an easy, 
unambitious disposition, rarely seeking foreign conquests after 
their first establishment, and anxious only to stave off by con- 
cessions the evil day of dissolution. Under their uneventful 
sway,** the country over which they ruled prospered, while 
with a liberal policy they invited Hindu immigrants from the 
north, and entrus^pd to them the reclamation of the rich land 
in the Narbada valley and Nagpur plain. The group of semi- 
barbaric chieftains and their retainers, who constituted the 
fighting strengtk of a Gond state, possessed only an insignifi- 
cant power of resistance to anything approaching the character 
of an organized force. The existence of the Muhammadan 
empire probably contributed to their stability, the Mughal from 
his distant court at Agra being content with obtaining from the 
lords of these rugged hills the nominal submission which was 
sufficient to prevent any break in the continuity of his vast 
dominions. But when on the ruins of the empire arose the 
predatory Maratha and Bundela powers who knew no .such 
forbearance, while at the same time the increased wealth of 
the country had made it worth coveting, the Gonds suc- 
cumbed almost without a struggle. 

During the seventeenth century^Chhatarsal, the well-known 
Bundela Rajput chief, wrested a part of the Vindhyan plateau 
and the Narbada valley from the Mandia territories, only him- 
self to lose them shortly afterwards to a stronger powder. The 
first invasion of Bundelkhand by the forces of the Peshwa 
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took place^n 1 733, and two years afterwards commenced the 
rule of the Maratha Pandits of Saugor. In 1742 the Peshwa 
advanced to Mandla and exacted the tribute of chauth or one- 
fourth of the revenue, amounting to four lakhs of rupees. 
From this time the Mandla kingdom lay at the mercy of the 
Marathas, by whom it was finally extinguished in 1781 after a 
duratfon of three centuries from the time of Sangram Sah. 
The fall of the Deogarh and Chanda kingdoms was even more 
rapid. On the death of Chand Sultan, successor of Bakht 
Buland, in 1739, disputes as to the succession led to the inter- 
vention of Raghuji Bhonsla of Berar. In 1 743 he established 
himself at N%pur, reducing the Gond king to the position of 
a nominal sovereign, and between that year and 1751 effected 
the conquest of the Deogarh territories, Chanda and Chhattis- 
garh. Ratanpiir, the capital of the Haihaivansi kingdom, 
had capitulated without a blow in 1741 on the advance of the 
Maratha general Bhaskar Pant ; and four years later, with the 
deposition of the last Raja, a Rajput dynasty, whose annals go 
back almost to the commencement of the Christian era, igno- 
minously ended. In 1740 Raghuji Bhonsla made a raid on 
the Carnatic, and immediately afterwards commenced a series 
of expeditions to Bengal, which terminated after a contest of 
ten years in the acquisition by the Marathas of Cuttack and 
the promise of twelve lakhs annually from Ali Vardi Khan as 
the chauth of Bengal. Raghuji I died im 1755, 

Nagpur kingdom continued to expand under his successors. 
By the concession of a nominal authority to the Gogd Raja of 
Deogarh, who conferred the tika on the Bhonslas on their 
accession, and had the right of putting his seal to certain 
revenue papers, Raghuji had to his hand a pretext for dis- 
avowing, if expedient, the rights of the Peshwa as his over- 
lord. In practice, however, reference was usually made to the 
Poona court in important matters, such as those affecting the 
succession; and in 1769 Janoji, the son of Raghuji I, after 
being defeated by a combinatiori of the Nizam and the Peshwa, 
was forced to acknowledge the latteFs supremacy, and to agree 
to attend him in person with a contingent of six thousand men 
whenever called upon, besides paying an annual tribute of five 
lakhs. In 1785 the next Raja, Mudhoji, obtained the cession 
of Mandla and the upper Narbada valley from the Poona court 
in return for a payment of 27 lakhs, and this was followed by 
the acquisition of Hoshangabad and the greater part of Saugor 
and Damoh in 1796-8. 

. The N^pur kingdom was now at its greatest extent. Under 
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Raghiiji II, Mudhojfs successor, it included pra9tically the 
whole of the present Central Provinces and Berar, besides 
Orissa, and some of the Chota Nagpur States* The revenue 
of these territories was about a crore of rupees. Raghujfs 
army consisted of 18,000 horse and 25,000 infantry, of which 
11,000 were regular battalions, besides 4,000 Arabs. ^ His 
field artillery included about 90 pieces of ordnance. The 
military force was for the most part raised outside the limits 
of the State, the cavalry being recruited from Poona, while, 
besides the Arabs, adventurers from Northern India and 
Rajputana were largely enlisted in the infantry. Up to 1803 
the Maratha administration was on the whole successful. 
The Bhonslas, at least the first four of them, were military 
chiefs with the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blood, 
and by constant familiar intercourse, with all their principal 
officers. Descended from the class of cultivators, they ever 
favoured and fostered that order, and though rapacious were 
seldom cruel to the people. Of Janoji, the successor of 
Raghuji I, it is recorded that the king did not spare himself, 
being referred to in the smallest as well as the greatest matters 
of state ; nor did any inconvenience or delay to the public 
service arise from this system, for even when not sitting actually 
in Darbar the Raja was always accessible to any person who 
had business to propound to him. 

Up to 1803 the relations of the court of Nagpur with the 
British had been generally friendly \ but in that year Raghuji II 
was induced to join Sindhia in an alliance against them. The 
confederate chiefs were decisively defeated at Assaye and 
Argaon ; and by the treaty of Deogaon Raghuji was obliged to 
cede Cuttack, Sambalpur, and a part of Berar, and to agree to 
the permanent appointment of a British Resident at his court 
From this time Raghuji, nicknamed by his people the big 
Bania, threw off all restraint in his unwillingness to show a 
reduced front to the world. Not only did he rackrent and 
screw the farming and cultivating classes, but he took advan- 
tage of the necessities which his own acts had created to lend 
them money at high interest All revenue reports of those 
times teem with accounts of the cruel but ingenious processes 


by which the Maratha collectors slowly bled the people. 

The period from 1803 to 1818 ^as perhaps the most disas- 
British and trous through which the country has had to pass. On the 
ofthT^ death of Raghuji II in 1816, his son, an imbecile, was soon 
Nagpnr supplanted and murdered by the well-known MudhojI, other- 
territories. Anna Sahib. A treaty of alliance for the maintenance of 
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a subsidiary force by the British was signed in this year. In 
1817, on ?he outbreak of war between the British and the 
Peshwa, Appa Sahib threw off his cloak of friendshipj and 
accepted an embassy and title from the Peshwa, His troops 
attacked the British, but were decisively repulsed at Sitabaldi, 
and subsequently compelled to evacuate Nagpur, As a result 
of thbse battles, the remaining portion of Berar was ceded to 
the Nizam of HyderabM and the territories in the Narbada 
valley to the British, Appa Sahib was reinstated on the throne, 
but shortly afterwards, intrigues being discovered, was deposed 
and forwarded towards Allahabad in custody. On the way, how- 
ever, he made his escape and ultimately fled to the Punjab, A 
grandchild of Raghuji II was then placed on the throne, and 
the Nagpur territories were administered by the Resident, 

Sir Richard Jenkins, from 1818 to 1830, in which year the 
young ruler known as Raghuji III was allowed to assume the 
actual government. During this period the restoration of 
internal tranquillity under a strong rule, and moderate tax- 
ation, gave the sorely harassed country an opportunity to 
recover, and it attained a fair measure of prosperity. For the 
next twenty years the methods of administration introduced by 
Sir Richard Jenkins were broadly adhered to, and the govern- 
ment was fairly successful. Raghuji III died in 1853, arid his 
territories were then declared to have lapsed to the paramount 
power. The Nagpur province, consisting of the present Nagpur 
Division, with Chhindwara and Chhattisgarh, was administered 
by a Commissioner under the Government of India until the 
formation of the Central Provinces in 1861. ® • 

Of the northern Districts, those parts of Saugor and Damoh The 
which still belonged to the Peshwa were ceded by him in 1817, 
and the remainder, with Mandla, Betul, Seoul, and the Narbada buddaXer- 
valley, were obtained from Appa Sahib in 1818. In 1820 this dtories. 
area, with the designation of ^ The Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories,’ was placed under the administration of an Agent 
to the Governor-General. On the constitution of the North- 
Western Provinces in 1835, the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri- 
tories were included in them. In 1842 occurred the Bundela 
rising, which originated in an attempt of two landholders in 
Saugor District to resist the execution of civil court decrees. 

They killed a number of 'police, and being joined by some 
Gond chiefs burnt and plundered several towns. Order was not 
restored until the following year, and in consequence of these 
disturbances, the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories were again 
placed under the political control of an Agent to the Governor- 
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General. This arrangement, however, was not found to be satis- 
factory, and they were restored to the North- WesterS Provinces 
in 1853. After the Mutiny the existence of these two isolated 
pieces of territory in the centre of India, too remote from the 
head-quarters of any Local Government to be efficiently 
administered, led to the determination to form a fresh Province, 
which was carried into effect in 1861. ® 

During the Mutiny of 185 /the northern Districts alone were 
seriously disturbed. The native regiments at Saugor rebelled, 
and that District and Damoh passed out of control, the British 
retaining only the fort and town of Saugor. The Jubbulpore 
regiment left the station in August, 1857; but a column of 
Madras troops from Kamptee arrived soon afterwards, and 
desultory operations were undertaken against the rebels in 
Jubbulpore and Saugor. Isolated disturbances occurred in 
Seoni, Mandla, and the Narbada valley. Sir Hugh Rose 
marched through Saugor early in 1S58, took the forts of 
Rahatgarh and Garhakota, and defeated the insurgents in 
several engagements, after which order was rapidly restored. 
A rising had been concerted at Nagpur by a regiment of 
irregular cavalry and the turbulent spirits in the city, but was 
defeated by the vigilance of the civil authorities, aided by 
Madfas troops from Kamptee. Isolated disturbances occurred 
in the interior of Chanda, Raipur, and Sambalpur, but were 
soon put down. 

The archaeology of the Province is comparatively unim- 
portant. The remains of the archaic period consist of a 
number of stone circles and a few cromlechs found in Nagpur 
and Chanda Districts, which are locally attributed to the 
Gaolis. One edict of Asoka exists at Rupnath in Jubbulpore 
District, while four miles away at Tigwan is a temple resembling 
in plan and general construction that situated to the south of 
the great stupa of Sanchi, and attributed to the third to fifth 
century a.d. The group of remains at Eran in Saugor Dis- 
trict are of about the same age, but belong to the Gupta 
style, characterized by flat roofs, probably exemplifying the 
earliest period of architecture subsequent to the erection of 
porticoes outside rock-hewn caves. The extensive ruins at 
Sirpur in Raipur District also date from the same epoch, the 
temples found here being constS^acted of brick and being 
especially noticeable for the skill displayed in their moulding 
and ornament. The only Buddhist cave temple is at Bhandak 
in Chanda, but it is not very ancient, and probably belongs to 
the declining period of Buddhism, The finest temples in the 
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Province ^elong to the period of a.d. 700 to 1200, designated 
as the mediaeval Brahmanic. Good specimens of this style 
exist at Mandhata, Markandi, Seorinarayan, and Bhoram Deo 
in the State of Kawardha, and are distinguished for their size 
and richness of ornament The class of temples called 
HemMpanti (see Bombay Presidency), built of large slabs of 
stone without mortar, are of about the same period, and are 
found in several Districts. They are locally attributed to a 
magician called Hemadpant, who is said to have built several 
hundred temples in pursuance of a vow, in a single night, with 
the aid of demons. The period following the twelfth century 
and the era of the Muhammadan conquest is represented by 
few structures worthy of mention. A large number of modern 
temples are found in Ratanpur, mainly constructed of brick 
and showing strong signs of Muhammadan art, especially in the 
use of radiating domes and arches. Some beautiful temples 
have recently been erected in Nagpur, Jubbulpore, and 
Hoshangabad, modelled on old patterns, but most of them 
following a hybrid style of architecture. Ancient and modern 
Jain temples are found in several localities in the northern 
Districts ; the former are now almost all in ruins, but their 
sculptured fragments indicate that they were finely built Of 
the modern temples the most important collection is at 
Kundalpur in Damoh, where there are more than fifty. The 
only remains of Muhammadan architecture* of any value are 
at Burhanpur, and consist of two mosques belonging to the 
sixteenth century. They are plainly built, but jDroduce a 
pleasing effect owing to the harmonious symmetry of their 
proportions. The Gonds have left only a few forts, palaces at 
Ramnagar and Garha of little or no architectural merit, the 
tombs of the kings of Chanda, which are plain and substantial 
buildings of heavy aspect, and the city walls of Chanda 
extending for a circuit of 5-| miles and presenting a very 
picturesque appearance. The other remains deserving mention 
are the massive forts built by the Marathas, Bundelas, and 
other ruling dynasties in numerous localities, usually having 
inner and outer walls with large round towers at the corners 
and at intervals in the wall. 

A general census of the Central Provinces has been held Popula- 
on five occasions— in i86df 1872, 1881, 1891, and 1901. The 
population enumerated was just over 9 millions in 1866, and popuk- 
pi millions in 1872. In both years the census was inaccurate hon. 
in the remoter tracts, but the development of population was 
affected by the famine of 1869. In 1881 the population had 
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risen to ii| millions, an increase of 25 per cent|- on 1872. 
During the decade the Province had been rapidly recovering 
from the effects of famine, the seasons being prosperous, and 
the only checks to the natural increment being epidemics of 
cholera and small-pox in 1872, 1878, and 1879. A consider- 
able proportion of the increase must, however, be attributed 
to better enumeration. The population in 1891 was nearly 
13 millions, showing an increase of 12 per cent, since 1881. The 
decade was on the whole prosperous, though marked towards 
the end by some seasons of slight scarcity and high prices 
culminating in a very unhealthy year in 1889. In 1901 the 
population was something less than 12 millions, equivalent to 
a decrease of 8-3 per cent, since 1891. This period was the 
most disastrous through which the Central Provinces have had 
to pass since the Maratha Wars of the beginning of the century. 
In 1897 and 1900 occurred two famines of the first magnitude, 
occasioned by complete failures of both harvests, and affecting 
nearly the whole area of the Province. In four other years 
there were partial failures of crops, and in seven out of ten 
years severe epidemics of cholera. Of the decrease, which 
exceeded 800,000 persons, between an eighth and a quarter 
is probably due to emigration to Assam and other Provinces, 
and the remainder to the effect of these calamities, which the 
utmost efforts of the Administration could only partially obviate. 

The population^ of the Province in 1901 was 11,873,029. 
Since the Census the greater portion of Sambalpur District 
with five Feudatory States has been transferred to Bengal, 
while five othef Feudatory States have been received from 
that Province, and it is proposed to transfer part of Chanda 
District to Madras. The corrected total of population is thus 
10,847,325. The British Districts contain 9,216,185 persons, or 
85 per cent, of the total, and the Feudatory States 1,631,140, 
or X 5 per cent. The density is 96 persons per square mile, 
being 112 in British Districts and 52 in the Feudatory States. 
The plain of Chhattisgarh has the highest rural density in the 
Province with 1 70 persons, while some of the large zamlnddri 
estates in Chanda District contain only 10 persons to the 
square mile. 

^ The Province contains 40,339 inhabited towns and villages, 
including 55 places with a popula^on of 5,000 persons and 
upwards. Only one of these, Nagpur, has a population of 
more than 100,000; five, Jubbulpore, Saugor, Kamptee, Burhan- 

^ The figures in this paragraph have been corrected on account of the 

rtf C<r. 
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put, and Raipur, have more than 20,000 ; and fifteen between 
10,000 anS 20,000. The urban population has increased since 
1881 by 29 per cent, and now forms 8 per cent, of the total. 

Its increase may be attributed to the growth of factories and 
other urban industries, the expansion of rail-borne traffic, the 
spread of education, and with it the formation of a wealthy and 
educated class in native society who prefer town life. The 
average number of persons to a* village is 269, which is equi- 
valent to 54 houses at the ordinary rate of 5 persons to a house. 

The ordinary village is smaller in the Central Provinces than 
in any part of British India except Burma. The villages are 
large in open and well-cultivated areas, but small in tracts of 
hill and forest. 

The ages of the population in 1901 may be summarized Age 
as follows. About 26 per cent, were under 10 years old ; 46 statistics, 
per cent, were under 20 years old ; nearly 65 per cent, were 
under 30 ; nearly four-fifths under 40 ; and a little more 
than 4 per cent, were over 60. Some noticeable {changes in 
the age constitution occurred between 1891 and 1901. In 
the former year the proportion of children under 10 was 30*7 
per cent, of the whole population, as against 26*2 in the latter. 

The difference must be attributed to the decreased birth-rate 
and increased mortality of young children, which are the natural 
effects of bad seasons. On the other hand, at all the age periods 
between 10 and 40 there were larger numbers of persons 
in 1901, and the total percentage of population between these 
ages was 53*3, as against 48*5 in 1891 and 48*9 in 1881, 

At the Census of 1901 the registration ©f vilml statistics vital 
had not been extended to most of the zamlnddri estates in statistics. 
British territory, nor to the Feudatory States. The majority 
of the zaminddris have since been brought under registra- 
tion. The principal statistics of births and deaths are shown 
below : — 


Year. 

Population under 
registration. 

Ratio of registered 
births per i,ooo. 

* Ratio of registered 
deaths per 1,000. 

Deaths per 1,000 from 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel com- 
plaints. 

Plague. 

1881 . 

8,802,040 

41.25 

27.4 

1.04 

0-2 

16.4 

.2-5 


1891 . 

9,501,401 

39*99 

32-98 

2.24 

o-d8 

20.06 

2.19 

... 

1901 . ’ 

9,710,566 

28.83 

23.46 

O-OI 

0-63 

14.28 

1. 18 

0.00 1 

1904 . 

91770.567 

52.64 

30.61 

0.08 

0*1 8 

14.27 

1.14 

3-36 
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The decennial birth-rate for the Province between i88i 
and 1891 was 40-8, and between 1891 and 1901 35*7 per 
1,000; the corresponding death-rates being 32*4 and 37-8 
per 1,000. These rates are considerably below those 
deduced as normal for India in actuarial calculations based on 
the Census. But it may be noted that betw^een 1881 and 
1891 the population deduced from vital statistics differed*" from 
that shown in the Census d>y only 50,000. In 1901 the 
deduced population was greater that that enumerated in the 
Census by 450,000 persons. The difference may be partly 
accounted for by emigration, but is mainly due to deficient 
reporting of deaths in famine years. In the decade 1881-91 
the highest average District birth-rate was 43*7 in Saugor, 
and the highest death-rate 39*1 in Narsinghpur. During the 
next ten years the highest birth-rate was 41*9 in Chhindwara, 
and the highest death-rate 46*4 in Nimar. 

Diseases. Of the total number of deaths registered in twenty years 
ending 1901 more than 60 per cent, were shown as being from 
fever, the rates for the two decades being nearly equal Fever 
includes, however, a variety of diseases which are inaccurately 
diagnosed. Cholera accounted for 5 per cent, of the total 
number of deaths between 1881 and 1891, and for 7 per cent, 
between 1891 and 190X. Severe epidemics occurred in 1885, 
1889, 1891, 1892, 1896, 1897, and 1900, in each of wdiich 
years more than 20,000 deaths were reported from this disease. 
The highest numbbr reported was 75,000 in 1900, when there 
was great scarcity of water. The most severe epidemics of 
small-pox rere in 1889, when 17,500 deaths were reported, 
and in 1888 with 10,700 deaths. Epidemics have generally 
occurred at intervals of from three to five years, and have 
lasted for two years. Plague made its appearance in the 
Province in 1898, and in each succeeding year has caused 
a small number of deaths. But 1903 witnessed the first 
serious epidemic, when 35,000 deaths were reported from this 
disease, severe outbreaks having occurred in several of the 
large towns of the Province. A similar epidemic occurred in 
1904. The first small and isolated outbreaks were detected 
at once, and successfully stamped out by segregation and 
disinfection of houses ; but since the disease has fairly 
established a foothold in the Provfe>ce, compulsory measures 
have been abandoned, as being at once violently opposed to 
the opinions of the jpeople, and ineffectual to do more than 
slightly retard the progress of the disease. Infant mortality is 

* n,f rhildren 
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under five years of age amounting to about 40 per cent, of 
the total ® 

In 190I5 183,401 more females were enumerated than Sex. 
males, compared with an excess of 27,825 males in 1891. An 
examination of the statistics tends to show that women are 
constitutionally stronger and less liable to succumb to the 
effects of privation than men, A comparison of the variation 
in the proportion of the sexes With that of the increase and 
decrease of population in different units demonstrates that the 
largest increases in the proportion of women are generally 
found in those areas which have suffered most severely from 
famine. 

The distribution of the population by sex and civil condition Civil 
in British Districts is as follows : — condition. 


Civil 

1891. 

1901. 

condition. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 



Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried 
Married . 
Widowed . 

4 > 437 > 4'7 

S> 3 I ',265 

Ij 0 . 35 > 6 i 2 

2,519,480 

2,639,229 

238,595 

17917:937 

2,672.036 

797,017 

3,919,882 

47517856 

1,204,908 

2,224,870 

2,324,326 

306,788 

1,695,012 

27427.530 

898,120 

Total 

10,784,294 

5.397.304 

5,386,990 

9,876,646 

4.855.984 

5,020,662 


In 1901, 47 per cent, of the males were unmarried, 47 per 
cent, married, and 6 per cent, widowed. Of females 35 per 
cent, were unmarried, 48 per cent, married,' and 17 per cent, 
widowed. The percentages of married and widowed are much 
larger, and those of unmarried much smaller, thSn in any 
European country. The joint family system prevails through- 
out all grades of society in the Central Provinces, but the 
members now generally separate on the death of a single 
common ancestor. Thus brothers live jointly during the life- 
time of their father, but separate at his death, as far as house- 
hold life is concerned, though trade or cultivation is frequently 
carried on jointly. The Mitakshara law of inheritance is 
generally observed, but immigrants from other Provinces 
frequently adhere to their own law, the Marathas especially 
following the Maharashtra school. 

Of boys 21 per cent, are married under 15 years of age and Age of 
more than 50 per cent. €nder 20. A tendency has arisen 
among the higher castes to postpone the marriage of boys until 
their education has been completed. The age of marriage of 
girls is much earlier than that of boys, and ii per cent, are 
piarried under 10 years of age. Between 10 and 1 5, about half 
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Marriage 

customs. 


Polygamy. 


tile total number of Hindu girls are married, 20 per cent, of 
Animists, and 27 per cent, of Muhammadans. Tne majority 
of the remainder get married before 20. As a rule, no 
social stigma is incurred so long as a girl gets married before 
12 or even a year or two older. Brahmans and other high 
castes now frequently keep their girls unmarried until this age, 
because, as the bridegroom is older, it is natural to that 
the bride should if possible Be somewhat nearer his age. The 
castes in which infant marriage is most prevalent are Banias 
and the higher grade of cultivators, as well as Maratha 
Brahmans in the southern Districts, In some castes, families 
with a number of children occasionally celebrate two or three 
marriages at the same time in order to save expenditure; 
and on such occasions a baby six months old may be given 
in marriage. Instances occur in which children still in the 
ivomb are conditionally betrothed, provided they turn out to 
be of opposite sex. The actual age at which the marriage 
of girls under 12 is celebrated is of comparatively small 
importance, as they do not live with their husbands before 
they arrive at adolescence. 

Marriages are always arranged by the families of the parties, 
except among some of the Dravidian tribes, where girls do not 
marr^ until they are adult, and are allowed to select their own 
husbands. In such cases unchastity before marriage is said 
to be not uncommon. The marriage ceremony is elaborate, 
and presents considerable variation among different classes 
of the population. The essential portion of it is usually that 
the couple walk seven times round a sacred pole erected in 
the middle of the temporary shed in which marriages are 
always held, the bridegroom usually following in the footsteps 
of the bride for the first four perambulations, and the bride in 
those of the bridegroom for the last three. Brahmans perform 
the marriage ceremony of all the higher castes; but in the 
lower castes the sowasa or the husband of either the bride- 
groom’s sister or his paternal aunt officiates as priest, his wife 
also performing certain minor ceremonies. Among the Jains 
marriage is little more than a civil contract. The celebration 
of marriages is the leading event of Hindu social life, and the 
sums expended on both sides are usually equivalent to several 
months’ income of the families. 

The returns of the Census of 1901 show 1,040 married 
women to every 1,000 married men. The vast majority of 
Hindus are content with a single wife, but except in the 

frt f-KA of a 
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second. To members of the cultivating castes it is frequently 
advantageous to marry two wives, as one woman will look 
after the house while the other works in the fields. The 
practice is common among such castes as Malis, Kachhis, and 
Kohlis, who grow flowers, vegetables, sugar-cane, and other 
irrigated crops entailing much spade work. Among the 
primifive tribes a man will marry as many wives as he can 
afford to purchase and keep, and polygamy is in their case an 
indication of wealth. Widow-marriage is permitted except 
among a few of the higher castes. In many castes a consider-^ 
able price has to be paid for a widow to her father’s family. 

The custom of the levirate, by which the younger brother takes 
the widow of his elder brother to wife, is usually optional, but 
not binding on the woman in the Central Provinces. 

Regular divorce is allowed among all except those castes Divorce, 
which do not permit widow-marriage. In their case if a woman 
commits adultery she is finally expelled from her caste, and 
the husband is free to marry again. Divorce is usually permis- 
sible on the initiative of the wife only on the ground of the 
cruelty or impotence of the husband ; but a husband may 
divorce his wife for any serious fault, such as adultery, incurable 
disease, culpable disobedience, or extravagance. If a married 
woman elopes with another man, he is required to repay to the 
husband the expenditure incurred by him on his wedding, and 
the divorce is then complete. Resort to the criminal law is 
unusual unless he refuses to do this, or is a personal enemy. 

The diversity of the ethnical constitution of the Province Language, 
can best be illustrated by a consideration of ^he statistics of 
language. The Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi is spoken on 
the Vindhyan plateau, in the lower Narbada valley, and in Seoni 
and Chhindwara, indicating that the population of this area 
immigrated from the north-vrest through Bundelkhand. The 
Baghel! dialect of Eastern Hindi is the vernacular of Jubbul- 
pore and Mandla \ and this fact may perhaps be taken to show 
a separate wave of immigration from Oudh or the territories 
adjoining it, possibly at a much earlier date, and during the 
predominance of the Chedi dynasty of Jubbulpore already 
alluded to. Chhattisgarhi is, as its name implies, a special 
dialect of Hindi spoken throughout Chhattisgarh, and akin 
to the Oudh dialect. Its ^^development probably dates from 
the rise into power of the Haihaivansi dynasty of Ratanpur. 

In Betiil, Nimar, and part of Hoshangabad the local speech is 
the Malwi dialect of Rajputana, these areas having been 
colonized by settlers from Central India, probably in the 
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fifteenth century with the invasion of Hoshang Shaji of Malwa. 
Of the whole population 15 per cent, speak Bundeli, 10 per 
cent. Bagheli, 27 per cent. Chhattisgarhi, and 5 per cent 
Rajasthani. If ail these languages are grouped as Hindt 
together with Urdu (130,415) and some minor dialects, then 
6,782,200 persons, or 63 per cent, of the population, are Hindi 
speakers. Marathi is the main vernacular of four Districts, 
Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda, and Bhandara, and is also largely 
spoken in the southern tahslls of Nimar, Bettil, Chhindwara, 
and Balaghat. It is the language of 2,200,000 persons, or 
20 per cent, of the population. Its distribution indicates the 
extent to which the country was colonized by immigration from 
the Deccan and Berar under the Bhonsla dynasty. Oriya was 
spoken by 1,600,000 persons, or i3-| per cent, of the population, 
in 1901, but the transfer of Sambalpur and the adjoining 
Feudatory States to Bengal has reduced this figure to 292,000. 
Rather more than 100,000 persons, mainly in the south of 
Chanda District, spoke Telugu in 1901. The cession of three 
iahks of Sironcha to Madras will diminish this number by 
nearly one-fifth. The only other languages of any importance 
are those of the primitive Dravidian or Munda tribes. They 
are now represented by 1,100,000 speakers, or rather more than 
9 per cent, of the population. Of these nearly 900,000 speak 
Gondi and 60,000 Korku. The numbers returned as speaking 
these languages represent only 40 per cent, of the total numbers 
of the tribes, and this fact indicates the extent to which they 
have abandoned their own speech and adopted the Aryan 
vernacular^ curfent around them. The following table shows 
the languages spoken in British Districts in 1891 and 1901 : — 


Languages spoken. 

1891. j 1901. 

Number of 
persons. 

Number of 
persons. 

/ Hindi . 

Chief vernaculars of) Marathi. . 

the Province . i Oriya 

1 Telugu . , 

Dravidian dialects . , . • 

Munda dialects ..... 

Gipsy dialects 

Other Asiatic languages .... 
Non- Asiatic languages . . , > 

Total . 

6,702,023 

2,118,614 

685,971 

101,311 

1,007,004 

101,750 

23,913 

36,59^ 

7,112 

6,1 1 1,016 
2,106,872 
702,635 
93.856 
730,097 

74,305 

20,210 

1 29,664 

7 , 99 t 

10,784,294 j 9,876,646, ,j 


Castes and The Rrovince has received successive waves of immigration 
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endogamous divisions have grown up, separating the older and 
* newer immtgrants. Social position is here in inverse ratio to 

length of residence in the country, the earlier immigrants being 
suspected, probably with justice, of interbreeding with the 
non-Aryan tribes. Among the castes of high social rank, the 
minority only, and in the case of Rajputs an infinitesimal 
minoAy, are regarded as equals by their fellows at home. The 
population of the Central Provinces is in fact, as social institu- 
^ tions go in India, a new community, and like most new 

communities its pedigree will not stand too close a scrutiny. 
As in other agricultural countries, the possession of the land 
has until recently been the main factor in the determination of 
social position ; and it is remarkable how closely the position of 
castes as landholders corresponds with their social gradation, 
and how extensively the ownership of property is concentrated 
I in the higher castes. Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias, and Kayasths 

are the chief landholders. Brahmans number nearly 400,000, 
Rajputs 350,000, Banias 130,000, and Kayasths 29,000. Of 
the cultivating castes Ahirs form nearly 8 per cent of the 
population, Kunbis 4 per cent., Kurmis 2-| per cent., and 
Lodhis 2 1 per cent. A large proportion of Ahirs have aban- 
doned their traditional occupation of tending cattle and taken to 
agriculture. Among other castes may be mentioned Marathas, 

' * Kohlis, Gujars, Dangis, and Kirars. The Marathas, Dangis, 

and Lodhis were formerly ruling castes. Malis and Kachhis, 
the market gardeners of the community, form'^nearly 4 per cent, 
of the population. Two other castes may be mentioned as 
considerable landowners — Telis or oil-pressers afxd Kalars 
or liquor-sellers, with about 750 villages each. These castes 
were frequently money-lenders to the Gonds, before the arrival 
of the Banias, and have thus acquired their property. The 
Telis constitute 6 per cent, of the population, but the large 
majority have abandoned their hereditary occupation and now 
engage in agriculture or trade. The aboriginal or forest tribes 
still form nearly a quarter of the whole population, being most 
numerous in the Satpura Districts and the large zamindari 
estates and Feudatory chiefships in the east of the Province. 
Some of them are large proprietors, as the Gonds, Kawars, and 
Binjhals. These are mainly comprised in the estates 

held on an impartible and malienable tenure, but for which fact 
they would by this time have passed into the hands of money- 
lenders, as the zamtnddrs are generally ignorant and im- 
provident The Gonds number nearly 2,000,000 persons, the 
Khonds 168,000, the Kawars 123,000, the Baigas (including 
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Binjhwars) nearly 100,000, and the Korkus 100,000. The 
impure castes form about a fifth of the total, and are generally 
the poorest and most depressed class, engaged in labour 
and weaving country cloth. But the Chamars (740,000) own 
a few villages in Chhattisgarh and the Mahars (620,000) a few 
in the Nagpur country, while the Chhattisgarhi Chamars are also 
largely tenants. * 

Religions. The following table give^ the leading statistics of religion 
for the population of British Districts : — 



1891. 

1901. 

Number of 
persons. 

Number of 
persons. 

Hindus ....... 

8,831,199 

8,171,211 

Animists . . . 

1,592,149 

2»335»573 

Musalmans ...... 

297,604 

295,291 

Jains . . . . . , . 

48,644 

47.306 

Christians 

12,979 

24,809 

Others 

1.719 

2,456 

Total . 

i 

10,784,294 

9,876,646 


Of the total population of the Province, pf millions or 82 
per cent, are Hindus, and if millions or i4-| per cent. Animists. 
Of the balance, Muhammadans number about 300,000 or 
2J per cent, Jains 48,000, and Christians 26,000. Farsis, 
Jews, Sikhs, and** the members of the Arya Samaj number, 
severally, a few hundred persons or less. The Hinduism of 
the Cential P|ovinces is largely tinctured by nature and 
animal worship and by the veneration of deified human beings. 
Even in the more advanced Districts there are usually a 
number of village gods, for the worship of whom a special 
priest belonging to the primitive tribes called Bhumka or Baiga 
is supported by contributions from the villagers. Khermata, 
the goddess of the earth or the village, Marhai Devi, the 
goddess of cholera, Sitala' Devi, the goddess of small-pox, 
Nagdeo, the cobra, Bhainsa Sur, the buffalo, Dulha Deo, a 
young bridegroom who was killed by a tiger, Hardaul, a young 
Rajput prince who was poisoned by his brother on suspicion of 
loving his wife, and Bhilat, a deified cowherd, are the most 
common of these. Of the sects of JHinduism, only the Kabir- 
panthls and Satnamis need be mentioned j they represent 
respectively the revolt of the depressed castes of Gandas or 
weavers and Chamars or tanners against the tyranny of 
Brahmanism and the caste system. Both started ■with the 
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fundamental ideals of the equality of all men^ the abolition of 
caste, and the worship of one supreme God who required no 
idols or temples and therefore no Brahmans ; but whereas the 
Kabirpanthls now admit caste and are thus scarcely to be 
distinguished from an ordinary Hindu sect, the Satnamis are 
still militant and have carried their opposition to the Hindu 
social system into their relations as tenants by refusing to pay 
rent to their Hindu landlords. 

Of the Christians, 4,920 are Europeans, 2,304 Eurasians, Christians, 
and 18,367 native Christians. The numbers of the latter have 
nearly trebled since 1891 as the result of missionary enterprise, 
the increase being partly due to the adoption of famine orphans. 
Missionary stations of various denominations exist in all Districts 
and some of the Feudatory States. The principal bodies are 
the unsectarian American Mission known as the Disciples of 
Christ, who carry on work in Damoh, Bilaspur, and elsewhere \ 
the United Free Church Mission in Nagpur, Bhandara, and 
Wardha ; the Church of England Zanana Missions in Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore, and the Church Missionary Society in Mandla ; 
the Mission of the Friends Society at Hoshangabad \ the 
German Evangelical Mission in Raipur ; the Swedish Lutheran 
Mission in Betul and Chhindwara ; the Methodist Mission in 
Balaghat ; and the work of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Nagpur, Kamptee, Jubbulpore, Pachmarhl, and Khandwa, 

The Central Pro^^ces belong to the Anglican diocese of 
Nagpur, which embraces also Berar, Central India, and Rajput- 
ana. The greater part of the Province forms the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Nagpur, but portions of 4 t are included 
in those of Allahabad, Calcutta, and Vizagapatam, while the 
Nagpur diocese comprises also Berar and Hyderabad north of 
the Godavari. 

The Province is essentially agricultural, and the recent Occnpa- 
development of mining and factory industries, though impor- 
tant, has as yet exercised no appreciable effect on the returns 
of occupation. About 70 per cent, of the whole population 
are shown as supported by agriculture, while if to these are 
added more than 2*| per cent, engaged in the training and care 
of animals, nearly all of whom are herdsmen, and nearly 3 per 
cent, dependent on general labour, the greater part of whom 
subsist mainly by agricultural labour, the proportion rises above 
75 per cent. Gf the agricultural population, tenants are the 
most important class, numbering over 4,000,000, while nearly 
250,000 persons are landed proprietors. Labourers, including 
herdsmen, farm-servants, field and general labourers, number 
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3.000. 000, Nearly 300,000 persons, or 2-| per ^ent. of the 
population, are engaged in service, principally as barbers, indoor 
servants, washermen, water-carriers, and sweepers. About 

600.000, or 5 per cent, manufacture, collect, and sell articles 
of food and drink, principally milk and butter, fish, flour, 
vegetable oil for food, grain, vegetables and fruits, betel-leaf, 
salt, and tobacco. This includes the very poor classes who 
grind flour, parch gram, and husk rice, numbering about 90,000 
persons. Nearly 120,000 persons are engaged in retailing 
head-loads of grass, fuel, and cow-dung cakes. The cotton 
industry supports 400,000 persons, or about 3I per cent of the 
population. Workers in gold and silver are a fairly important 
class, numbering 60,000, and wwkers in iron and steel number 

100.000, These last are principally the village blacksmiths, 
who make and mend agricultural implements. About 66,000 
persons are engaged in religious services, the majority of whom 
are supported by charity ; and 137,000 are beggars. 

Food. Ordinarily only two meals are eaten, the first about midday 

and the second in the evening at 7 or 8 p.m. But cultivators 
who have to work in the fields require some food in the 
early morning before going out. This usually consists of 
the remains of the previous evening meal eaten cold. The 
midday and evening meals are ordinarily of the same character, 
consisting of the staple food-grains, which are now mainly 
rice and jowdr. Rice is boiled in water with salt and eaten 
with the various pulses, mung, urad^ arhar, and tmrd^ which 
are split and boiled in water. Vegetables and chillies are added 
when avafiablef large quantities of the latter being consumed. 
Hot ghl or oil of sesamum is often added to vegetables and 
pulses after they have been cooked, while powdered turmeric 
is always mixed with pulses, and is supposed to neutralize the 
bad effects of the organic matter frequently contained in the 
water. Guilt or mahua oil and linseed oil are other substitutes 
for ghl. Occasionally rice is boiled in butter-milk as a delicacy. 
Kodon and kutkl are cooked and eaten in the same manner as 
rice by those who cannot afford that grain. Where rice is not 
the staple food, cJiapdtis or thin unleavened cakes of ground 
wheat, gram, or jowdr are usually substituted for it. Vegetables 
and pulses are eaten with the chapdtis. On feast days cakes 
of wheat and gram are fried in ghl. Butter-milk is often drunk 
in the evenings. Pdn^ betel-leaf and betel-nut, is chew’-ed 
after the midday meal by all classes in the Marathi, country, 
and by those who are well-to-do elsew^here. Nearly every one 
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pipes being common in the south and east, and chillams or 
clay pipe-bowls without a mouth-piece elsewhere. Most castes 
will eat flesh, other than that of the unclean or sacred animals, 
but can rarely aiford it. 

Nearly all articles of dress are made of cotton cloth. The Clothes, 
products of Indian and English mills have almost entirely 
ousted the old hand-woven cloth in towns, and are rapidly 
doing so in the country. Except the very poorest classes, 
every one has a pair of dhotis or loin-cloths which he changes 
daily, usually taking his bath in the one worn from the day 
before, and then changing it for the clean one. For the upper 
part of the body the garments used are a loose shirt, buttoning 
at the throat, or a short coat reaching to the waist, with a flap 
folding over in front where it is tied with strings. The long 
coat made with double flaps folding over the chest, and 
reaching down to the knees, which was formerly the universal 
full dress, is now going out of fashion. In the northern 
Districts in the cold weather coats are stuffed with cotton for 
warmth. The poorer cultivators and labourers frequently leave 
the upper part of their body bare. Among the educated 
classes, especially Government servants of all grades, coats cut 
after the English fashion and made of serge, wool, or tasar silk 
are largely worn. The higher classes now wear also long white 
trousers instead of loin-cloths, in imitation of the English. 

The old head-dress was the lagri^ formed from a piece of 
narrow cloth, sometimes 150 to 200 feet long, and twisted into 
innumerable folds. This is being rapidly ousted by the 
dulatta^ or short cloth folded simply by the weard? himself, 
and formed of tasar silk, soft Madras cloth, or nainsook. In 
Chhattisgarh the cultivators usually go bareheaded ; but in the 
rest of the Province a man will not be seen outside the house 
with his head bare, though with the poorer classes any wisp 
of cloth answers the purpose of a head-covering. Women 
generally wear a sdrl or a piece of cloth 18 to 24 feet long 
by 3 feet broad, secured round the waist and drawn over the 
shoulders and head. It is usually of hand-woven cloth, dyed 
red, blue, or green, and with various patterns stamped on it in 
other colours, English chintzes are also now worn. In the 
northern Districts the old fashion was to sR% 2 ,x d.lahengdj m 
skirt, a second cloth being used to cover the head and upper 
part of the body ; but the san is now supplanting the skirt. 

Under the sari is worn a cholly a short sleeveless jacket button- 
ing tightly at the breast or back. In the house only a short 
cloth folding round the loins and pulled over the shoulders is 
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worn. Men generally wear white clothes over the body, except 
in the case of coats, which are of some dark or neutral colour. 
Shoes are commonly worn, but in the rice Districts they cannot 
be worn in the fields. In Chhattisgarh sandals are used for 
road-work. Women, except of the labouring class, do not 
usually wear anything on their feet. 

Dwellings. The houses of landowners stand in an enclosed courtyard, 
90 to 120 feet long and 40 to 60 feet wide, surrounded by 
a brick wall. The front entrance gate is in the narrower side, 
and is often roofed in, with side rooms forming the dalan or 
hall for the reception of guests. Above it is a loft in which 
agricultural implements are kept. Along the sides of the yard 
are sheds for cattle or grain, and at the back is the dwelling- 
house, extending along the length of the enclosing wall, and 
about 1 5 feet wide. It has front and sometimes back verandas, 
is divided into rooms, and may be double-storeyed. Frequently 
a bamboo fence takes the place of the enclosing wall, and the 
house itself may be of matting plastered with earth. An 
ordinary cultivator has a similar house wi’thout the enclosure 
or sheds, and a poor cultivator only a tw^o-roomed house with 
a front veranda. Cattle are frequently kept in one of the 
rooms. Large oval receptacles of matting covered with earth for 
holding grain are constructed inside the house. Chimneys are 
iinknowm, and smoke escapes through the tiles or thatch. In 
the more advanced Districts tiled roofs have now become the 
rule. The furniture consists only of a bed or wooden cot for 
each member of the family, their bedding, and the cooking and 
eating vessels.* Substantial cultivators have these of brass or 
bell-metal, and poorer ones of earthenware. The better-class 
landowners have low wDoden stools about six inches high for 
sitting on, but no chairs, tables, or carpets. The avails are 
whitewashed twice a year, at the Dewali and Holi festivals, 
and the floor is plastered with cowdung and water once a week. 

Disposal The majority of Hindus burn their dead, but certain castes 

of dead. them. Devotees, such as Gosains, Jangamas, Ling%ats, 

and others, bury their dead in the sitting posture employed 
during lifetime for meditating on the deity. Children dying 
before marriage or investiture with the sacred thread, persons 
dying of small-pox, cholera, and leprosy, or by an accident, 
or killed by wild beasts, and pregnant w^onien and WDmen 
dying in childbirth are buried among certain castes. The 
forest tribes and some of the poorer castes of Hindus also 
usually bury their dead, because it is less expensive than 
cremation. Occasionally W'hen bodies are buried, the bones 
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are subse(jiiently dug up and carried to a sacred river. The 
Muhammadans always bury their dead. Subject to the 
exceptions already mentioned, the general rule among Hindus 
is to burn the dead, the ashes being thrown into a river 
or tank. 

Hindu children have much the same amusements as English Amuse- 
ones, so far as their means permit. Dolls are made of clay 
and cloth, and occasionally their marriages are celebrated 
with feasts and fireworks. Swinging and walking on stilts 
are the pastimes of the month of Shrawan (July- August), 
the idea being that the crops will grow as high as the stilts 
or swing. Kite-flying is a favourite amusement with old 
and young in the open season. All classes gamble at the 
Dewali festival, playing at different games. Many different 
kinds of dances are practised. The Ahirs have a stick dance 
at the Dewali, and the primitive tribes dance among them- 
selves on festive occasions. Professional singing and dancing 
girls in towns are generally Muhammadans, and in villages 
belong to the castes of Bern! and Kolabhuti ; these girls will 
sometimes dance at the Holi for eighteen hours consecutively, 
being sustained by large quantities of liquor. Representations 
of the history of Rama are given before the Dasahra festival, 
and occasionally the villagers have rude performances of their 
own, while professional dramatic and circus companies travel 
about. The villagers sometimes sing together in the evenings, 
and recitations of the sacred books are held at the houses 
of well-to-do persons. There are professional castes ^f acrobats 
and rope-dancers, snake-charmers, animal-tamers, jugglers, and 
clowns. Wrestling competitions are held on the Nag Panchmi 
or snake-festival, perhaps because the movements of the wrestler 
resemble the convolutions of a snake. Cock-fighting and ram- 
fighting are practised in certain Districts, and cattle-races are 
held in the Nagpur country. 

The ordinary festivals are observed. The Holi corresponds Festivals, 
to the European Carnival, and is a festival of spring. The 
next great festival is the Nag Panchmi, when the cobra is 
worshipped, and after it the Rakshabandhan, when the sacred 
threads are changed. This is the great festival of the Brahmans. 

Next comes Pola in the month of Bhadon (August-September), 
which in some respects resembles a feast of atonement ; the 
villages and all houses are cleaned and the sweepings thrown 
outside the boundary. Cattle-races are also held. The first 
fifteen days of Kuar (September-October) are called Pitrpaksh, 
and durinfir them everv one nours libations in memorv of his 
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ancestorSj while crows, representing the spirits of th^ deceased, 
are fed. At the Dasahra a buifalo is sometimes slaughtered in 
honour of Devi, and the people go out into the fields to see the 
nllkanth, or blue jay, a very auspicious bird. Twenty days 
after the Dasahra comes the Dewali, the special festival of the 
Banias, on which they worship a rupee and their account books. 

■ The Hindu commercial year begins from this day. Ail classes 
light lamps in their houses so as not to be overlooked when 
Lakshml, the goddess of wealth, passes over them during the 
night and bestows her gifts. On the Til-Sankrant, in January, 
the sun commences its course from the southern towards the 
northern hemisphere, and at the instant that this happens it is 
a meritorious act to dive beneath the \vater of a sacred river. 
Fairs are consequently held at all convenient places for this 
purpose. 

Names Hindus of the higher castes have two names, one for cere- 

and titles. and the other for ordinary use. The ceremonial name 

is the real one, but superstition prevents it being used in 
ordinary life, and a chaiiu or current name is employed instead. 
These names fall into several categories. Many are those of 
gods and goddesses and sacred towns and rivers ; a few are the 
names of jewels ; others are taken from the day of the week 
on which the bearer was born, or from the date of the month, 
or the month itself or season ; some denote the place of birth, 
and others are given to avert ill luck. Surnames exist only in 
the case of Marathas. 

Agricnl- Roughlj Speaking, four distinct kinds of agricultural land 

ture. Soils. found in tfie Province. The first is the heavy black soil 
which covers the Narbada valley and the open and level 
portions of the Vindhyan and Satpura plateaux. It is either 
alluvial, formed by the deposit of decayed vegetable matter, 
through the agency of rivers and streams, or has resulted from 
the decomposition of trap or basalt rock, or from a combina- 
tion of both agents. This land is suited to the growth of 
wheat, linseed, gram, and other cold-weather crops which are 
dependent on the moisture remaining in the ground from the 
monsoon rainfall, and on the sho^vers received during the 
months of December and January. Water is usually found 
only at a great depth from the surface, and irrigation is conse- 
quently little resorted to. Embankments to save erosion and 
hold up water, and careful tillage, are the main requisites for 
cultivation. The second class of land consists of shallow 
black . soil, lying in a thin sheet over the surface of the, basaltic 
rock, from .which, it has. been . decomposed. . land of this 
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description predominates in Nimar, Wardha, the west of 
Nagpur, and the south of Chhindwara. It is suited for. the 
growth of jow dr ^ and other autumn crops requiring only 

the light rainfall which these tracts obtain. The soil responds 
readily to manure, and the application of industry largely 
increases the out-turn. The third class of land includes the 
light ^’sandy and stony uplands of the Vindhyan and Satpura 
ranges and the hilly country in the south, where the soil is 
either very shallow or contains a large proportion of gravel 
mixed with boulders. Lands of this description are the 
poorest in the Province ; they require long resting fallows, and 
the cheap millets which they produce, constituting the main 
food-grain of the aboriginal cultivators who raise them, are 
entirely dependent on the rainfall of August and September, 
The last kind of land consists of yellow and sandy soil, formed 
from metamorphic or crystalline rock. This is the principal 
feature of the Wainganga and Mahanadi basins, including the 
south of Balaghat, Bhandara, and Chanda, and the three 
Chhattisgarh Districts, which form the rice lands, of the 
Province. The rainfall is heavy, and the land, though of little 
natural fertility, responds readily to manure and irrigation. 

Agricultural statistics are not compiled for the Feudatory 
States, which cover 29,435 square miles or 25-! per cent, of the 
Provincial area, nor for about 8,000 square miles of the most 
sparsely populated tracts in the zammddris where the quantity 
of cultivated land is so small that it is not worth while to 
undertake a cadastral survey. Excluding these, in 1903-4, 
17,213 square miles or 22 per cent, of the reiminin^ area were 
included in Government forests, 6,980 square miles or 9 
per cent, were classed as not available for cultivation, and 
19,368 square miles or 24^ per cent as cultivable waste other 
than fallow. The remaining area, amounting to 35,000 square 
miles, equivalent to 45 per cent, of the total land available, or 
57 per cent, excluding Government forests, w^as occupied for 
cultivation. In the most advanced Districts cultivation is very 
close, reaching in some tracts to 80 per cent, of the whole area 
available after the exclusion of ‘ reserved ’ forests. And though 
23,000 square miles are shown in the returns as cultivable 
^vaste, this consists mainly of hilly or rocky ground, which it 
would not be profitable to cultivate, and wLich should indeed, 
in the interests of the country, rather remain under jungle or 
grass than be cleared for the intermittent production of poor 
rains crops of millet. Considerable quantities of cultivable 
land must, however, still be available in the zanunddris and 
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Feudatory States. And there can be no questio;i that the 
produce of the present area could be immensely increased 
by better and closer cultivation, quite apart from- what is 
generally called high farming. 

Out of the total occupied area of 35,000 square miles, about 
8,200 square miles are under old and new fallow. Resting 
fallows are rarely given to good rice and wheat land so long as 
the resources of the cultivator are sufficient to till them, but 
much land has lain fallow in recent years owing to the bad 
seasons and the inroads of kans grass {Saccharum spontamuni) 
in black soil fields. Frequent resting fallows are necessary for 
the poor soils of the Vindhyan and Satpura plateau. Here 
from 25 to 30 per cent, of the occupied area is normally left 
untilled, while in the rice country of Chhattisgarh the propor- 
tion is only 20 per cent, and in the closely cultivated cotton- 
joimr country of Nagpur and Wardha it sinks to 13 per cent. 
The present area of fallow is from 1,600 to 2,300 square miles 
in excess of the normal. 

The net cropped area amounts to over 27,000 square miles, 
having risen from 19,500 square miles since 1867-8. It 
expanded continuously up to 1893, but the unfavourable 
seasons since, that date caused it to shrink in 1899--1900 to 
2, 1 00 'square miles short of the .normal , The figures for 1903-4 
show that the area cropped in the mdlguzari was still 
300 square miles less than in 1892-3. 

Second crops were grown on about 2,400 square miles in 
1903-4, this being the maximum figure recorded up to the 
present in Tavoifrable years. The double-cropped area varies 
very largely, according as . the autumn rain is sufficient or 
inadequate. The usual method of double cropping is to 
scatter the seed of the' pulses, tirad^ mungy or tiurd^ and 
sometimes gram and linseed, in the wet rice-fields either 
when the rice is nearly ripe for harvest or just after it has 
been cut. In the northern Districts a catch crop of rice is 
sown in the embanked wheat-fields during the rains. 

Including double crops, the gross cropped area is now’ nearly 
29,500 square miles. Out of this, about 19,000 square miles 
are devoted to autumn crops or those sown during the rainy 
season and reaped at or after its close, and 10,400 to spring 
crops sown in the damp ground after' the rains ’and reaped 
towards the end of the cold season. In recent years the 
popularity of the spring crops has greatly decreased, owing 
to the nu iber of occasions when the monsoon has failed prema- 
turely and the ground has become too dry to be sown, and 
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over 3,2oo^sqiiare miles have been transferred to autumn crops 
since 1892-3. Of the total cropped area, about 18,000 square 
miles are occupied by the four main food-grains, rice, wheat, 
jowar^ 2cnAkodon ; 900 by other cereals ; nearly 4,400 

by pulses, the most important of which is gram ; 3,350 by oil- 
seeds, mainly linseed and ///; over 3,300 by fibres, practically 
all of which is cotton ; 2,200 by grass and fodder crops; and 
230 square miles by fruits, vegetables, and spices. 

nice {Oryza sativa) is the most important crop in the Rice. 
Province, covering about 7,000 square miles in 1903-4, or 
24 per cent, of the cropped area. Excluding the zaminddrh% 
its acreage is now nearly 2 per cent, less than in 1892-3. 

A maximum area of 7,800 square miles was recorded in 
1895-6. Rice is sown as soon as the rains have well broken, o^ 
towards the end of June, and the harvest lasts from Septem- 
ber 1 5 to December 1 5 according to the different varieties 
and the different soils. The varieties of rice are extremely 
numerous, and are broadly divided into light rice sown on 
uplands, medium on level ground, and heavy rice in low-lying 
and irrigated fields. The light varieties are reaped first and 
the heavy ones last. As the crop requires water to be standing 
in the fields during a considerable period of its growth, rice is 
always cultivated in embanked fields. And as the fields must 
be quite level in order that their surface may be covered, 
wherever the country is at all undulating they are extremely 
small, as many as fifty sometimes going to an acre. Rice is 
grown year after year without rotation, and manure is necessary 
to keep up the productive capacity of the fields. Tire crop is 
not largely irrigated, except in the Wainganga valley and Sam- 
balpur. Rice can scarcely be damaged by excessive rain unless 
it is washed out of the ground. In years of short rainfall, 
besides being liable to wither, it is attacked by grasshoppers. 

The average amount of seed sown to an acre is 100 lb., and 
the standard out-turn for the Province is 1,100 lb. or eleven- 
fold, giving 670 lb. of husked rice. 

Wheat {Triticum saftmm) covered nearly 4,600 square miles, Wheat, 
or i 5-| per cent, of the cropped area, in 1903-4. The area has 
decreased from 6,700 square miles since 1893, and wheat has 
been largely supplanted by jowdr^ and also, in the south, by 
cotton. Sowing commences towards the end of October, when 
the rains have stopped, and lasts through November and in 
embanked fields into December. The harvest is gathered 
from the beginning of March to the middle of April, being 
perhaps a fortnight earlier in the southern than the northern 
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Districts. Wheat is very seldom manured, as the ^advantages 
obtained are not so great as in the case of the autumn crops, 
and in the black soil of the northern Districts it is grown year 
after year without manure or rotation. It is frequently sown 
mixed with a proportion of 5 to 25 per cent, of gram, which is 
advantageous to the soil, and very occasionally with linseed. 
It sometimes forms a rotation with kodon or vith cotton and 
jowdr, and frequently with linseed and gram. Between 50 
and 60 lb, is sown to an acre in the southern Districts, and 
90 to 100 lb. in the north. The standard out-turn is 600 lb. 

The large millet jowdr {Sorghum vulgare) now covers nearly 
2,800 square miles, or per cent, of the cropped area. The 
acreage under it has increased by 39 per cent, during the last 
.decade, at the expense of wheat and linseed. It is mainly an 
autumn crop, but when the rainfall is heavy it is also grown 
after the rains. The ordinary seed-time is the first week in 
July, but in the north it is sometimes put down as soon as the 
rains break in June. The harvest extends over December and 
the first part of January. Only from 5 to 10 lb. of seed is 
somi to the acre, and the out-turn varies between 350 lb. in 
Mandla and 700 lb. in Wardha. Jowdr is frequently sown 
with a mixture of the pulse arhar {Cajanus tndkus), in the 
proportion of one-seventh, or of 7 mmg [Fhaseolus Mungo), In 
the south it is grown regularly in rotation with cotton, the field 
being manured when cotton is sown. 

Kodon (Faspalum scroMcuIafmn) and kutkl {Eanicum psi/o- 
podtum) are small grass-like millets sown on the poor high- 
lands of tlie plsJ^eaux. Taken together, they cover 3,600 square 
miles, or 12 per cent, of the cropped area. The area under 
them has increased by 70 per cent, since 1892-3, about a third 
of the increase being due to the inclusion of zamJnddri statistics, 
and the remainder to substitution for rice and spring crops. 
Kodon is sown broadcast after rice in the beginning of July, and 
ripens towards the end of October and in November. The seed 
sown varies from 10 to 20 lb. an acre and the out-turn is 420 lb., 
giving 210 lb. of husked grain. Kutkl is a crop which ripens 
very rapidly, and can be cut within sixty days after it is sown. 
It is either sown at the break of the rains and reaped in 
August to get an early food-supply, or sowui towards the end 
of August and reaped in October. From 5 to 10 lb. of seed 
is sown per acre, and the out-turn is said to be about 300 lb. 

The other cereals cover about 900 square miles. Among 
these may be mentioned maize (Zm J/aj.?), with 200 square 
miles, which is largely grown in the small garden plots at the 
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back of louses, and the smair millet bajra ox cmnhu with 
S5 square miles. Various other small millets also are grown. 

The pulse gram {Cicer ariefinum) covers about 1,450 square Gram, 
miles or 5 per cent, of the cropped area, and the acreage under 
it has increased by 40 per cent, since 1892-3, mainly at the 
expense of wheat. Gram is largely sown mixed with wheat in 
the proportion of 15 to 85, and also with linseed. The mixture 
is made to lessen the exhausting effect of these crops, as plants 
of the pea tribe exercise a recuperative effect on the soil by 
assimilating nitrogen through the roots. For the same reason 
it is grown in rotation with wheat and linseed. It is sown at 
the end of October and November with the wheat crop, and is 
cut either just before it or at the same time. Occasionally 
gram forms a second crop in black soil or irrigated rice-fields 
after the rice has been cut. From 60 to 80 lb. of s.eed is 
required for an acre, and the out-turn is 550 lb. 

The other pulses cover nearly 3,000 square miles. Of these Other 
the most important are zirad [Phaseolus radiafus) and 
{Phaseolus Mungo\ with a combined area of 1,250 square miles, 
mainly in Chhattisgarh. They are grown almost equally as 
autumn and spring crops, and in the latter case mainly as 
a second crop after rice, being sown broadcast in the standing 
grain after the water has been let out of the embanked fields. 

Arhar {Cajanus indicui) covers 500 square miles, principally 
in Nagpur and Nimar, where the cultivation has increased 
largely in the last year or two. It is grown in the autumn 
as a rotation crop in black soil land, and in Nagpur is largely 
mixed with cotton and jowdr. Third or fakh \Lathyrus 
satimis) occupies 570 square miles, the area under it having 
decreased by 32 per cent, in the last decade. It is grown in 
the spring season, mainly in the rice Districts, as a second 
crop, and is given to cattle. Masur ox lentil {Ervum Lens) is a 
spring crop grown under much the same conditions as gram, 
and also as a second crop after rice. It occupies about 350 
square miles, mainly in Jubbulpore, Seoni, Narsinghpur, Betul, 
and Chhattisgarh. Peas {Pistim arvense) cover 320 square 
miles, mainly in Raipur and Bilaspur. 

Oilseeds occupy about 3,350 square miles, or ii per cent, of Oilseeds, 
the cropped area. Of these the most important is til {Sesanmm 
mdt€um\ the area under which has nearly doubled during the 
last decade and is now 1,500 square miles. It is grown both 
as an autumn and as a spring crop, the proportion of the 
former being about two-thirds, and it is distributed all over 
the Province. It is frequently sown mixed with kodonyarkar^ 
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and other crops. About 2 to 6 lb. of seed is so\m^to an acrcj 
and the standard out-turn is 200 lb. Linseed covers about 
1,300 square miles, this being a great deal less than the area 
under it in 1890. It is a cold-weather crop, being sown 
in the beginning of October and cut in February, a month 
before wheat. Linseed is grown as a single crop in black 
soil and is somewhat exhausting, and also as a seconS crop 
after rice. About 10 to 20 lb. of seed is sown to the acre, and 
the ouMurn is 260 lb. Of the remaihing oilseeds the most 
important is ramtilh or jagni {Guizotia oleiferd). This is 
a rains crop and is grown on very poor soil, with little or no 
expenditure on cultivation. The out-turn is said to be about 
150 lb. per acre. More than 50 square miles are under rape 
and mustard, which are generally grown in small garden plots. 
Fibres. Cotton now covers 2,000 square miles, or 7 per cent, of the 
Cotton. cropped area. It has increased from 1,100 square miles since 
1892-3 under the stimulus of high prices, and is still continuing 
to expand. The Wardha valley, comprising Wardha District 
and the west of Nagpur, the Sausar talisU of Chhindwara, 
and Nimar District constitute the cotton tract of the Province, 
though the crop is also grown in Betul, Narsinghpur, and 
Hoshangabad, Owing to the bulk of the fibre before it is 
cleaned and pressed, and the consequent cost of transport, 
cotton cultivation is not usually found profitable at a great 
distance from a railway. Cotton is generally sowm imme- 
diately after the first heavy rain. In the Wardha valley it is 
usually mixed with arkar, in the proportion of two or three 
lines of titie latter after eight or ten of cotton. The picking 
goes on from the beginning of November to the beginning of 
February. From 8 to 16 lb. of seed is required per acre, and 
the standard out-turn is 240 lb. of uncleaned, yielding 70 lb. of 
cleaned cotton. Cotton is generally grown in rotation with 
jowdr in the Wardha valley, sometimes with wheat in the third 
year. It is an exhausting crop, and if sowm twice successively 
the land must be turned up with the heavy plough and 
manured. The crop is greatly benefited by manure, and the 
cultivators make every effort to give it as much as possible. 
The only other fibre grown is i’aj'z-hemp {Crotalaria jumea\ 
which covers about 140 square miles. 

Fraits, Of the 230 square miles under orchards, vegetables, and 
aS^con-^' condiments, 30 are devoted to sugar-cane {Sacrharum officina- 
diments. This Crop has greatly decreased in popularity since 

1S92-3, when it covered 70 square miles, while for some years 
about 1870 the area was 140 square miles, l^hth the extension 
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of railway communication, however, the local gur or unrefined 
sugar has been undersold by that imported from Northern 
and Western India, which can be retailed at a substantially 
cheaper rate. Condiments and spices cover 6o square miles, 
those principally grown being betehvine, turmeric, chillies, 
coriander, and ginger. More than 70 square miles are under 
vegetables, of which there is a very large variety. Melons 
and water-melons are grown on the sandy stretches exposed 
on the banks of rivers. About 70 square miles included in 
holdings and 25 excluded from them are shown as occupied 
by groves and orchards. 

The following are the principal agricultural implements. Imple- 
The ndgar or country plough has an iron share in spike form “ 
penetrating 6 or 9 inches, the body being made of wood. The tion. 
baMzar or paring plough has a horizontal blade about 20 inches 
long and 4 inches wide, which is dragged across the ground 
and goes 2 or 3 inches deep.* It is generally used in pre- 
paring land for sowing, unless the ground is very hard or is 
much overgrown with weeds. In the northern Districts the 
seed is sown with the ztdri^ consisting of a single bamboo tube 
fixed behind the spike of the plough, through which the seed is 
dropped. In the south the implement used for sowing is the 
tifazi \ this is formed of a log of wood to which three short iron 
spikes are fixed, and behind each of them is a hollow bamboo 
leading down from the sowing bowl at the top. The seed is 
thus sown simultaneously in three shallow furrows. The daurd 
is an implement used for weeding in the Nagpur country. It 
resembles the bakhar^ but the iron blade is mfich sliorter so 
that it can pass between two lines of the crop. In the north 
weeding is done by hand with a spud. The datdri is a sort of 
harrow used in the rice Districts for puddling the earth in the 
fields and collecting the weeds. For crushing the clods in the 
rice-fields a heavy beam of wood is dragged across the field 
with a man standing on it. 

The importance attached to manure varies with the character Manure, 
of the cropping. It is seldom used for the spring crops, and 
experience has showm that there is little profit in applying 
manure to unembanked wheat-fields unless wheat is growm in 
rotation with a rains crop. In rice and still more in cotton- 
iowdr cultivation, on the other hand/the advantages of manure 
are fully appreciated. As a rule, the quantity available is 
insufficient, the cultivators only source of supply being the 
droppings of his cattle. These are saved for manure in the 
rains, but during the open season are required for fuel-cakes ; 
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and even where an abundant supply of wood-fuel available, 
it is often said that a mixture of cowdung cakes is necessary 
for cooking purposes. The manure is usually -stacked in surface 
heaps and is seldom pitted, much of its benefit being thus lost. 
Little or no use is made of the urine, though occasionally a 
cultivator will put down straw or silt to retain it. Green-soiling 
also is very seldom practised, though crops of jagnl an(f til are 
sometimes sown and ploughed in for this purpose. In the rice 
Districts the silt at the borders of tanks is dug up and placed 
on the fields and makes a very good manure, while in the 
zoiXmrjowar tracts flocks of sheep and goats are penned at 
night on the fields. 

The model farm at Nagpur has existed for many years, and 
was made an experimental farm for the improvement of agri- 
culture in 1883. Its operations w-ere, however, conducted on 
a comparatively small scale till 1901, but important develop- 
ments have taken place since. The staff has been largely 
strengthened, and two additional farms have been started at 
Raipur and Hoshangabad. Two cattle-breeding farms have 
recently been opened in Nagpur and Hoshangabad for the 
improvement of agricultural cattle. An agricultural school at 
Nagpur is maintained for the instruction of subordinate revenue 
officials and the sons of landowners, and agricultural associa- 
tions have been formed in each District for the dissemination 
of information and the introduction of improved seed and 
implements. With the same view a number of small demon- 
stration farms have been established, and a monthly Agricultural 
Gazette in HSidi is now published, which has attained a con- 
siderable circulation. In 1905 a separate Director of Agri- 
culture was appointed, and the staff of the department largely 
expanded by the appointment of experts to initiate systematic 
research into the prevention of diseases, the destruction of 
pests, and the general development of the agriculture of the 
Province in accordance with the most advanced scientific 
methods. The budget of the Agricultural department for 
1906-7 amounts to nearly 4 lakhs. 

Broadly speaking, it has been found that of the four main 
classes of soil and cultivation already described as existing in 
the Province, the rice lands are the only ones to which the 
application of irrigation can be expected to offer certain and 
immediate advantages. Up to the present time there have 
been no state irrigation works in the Central Provinces, and 
the, area' now 'irrigated is supplied almost entirely from private 
works, consisting of tanks, river channels, wells, and field 
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embankmei^ts. In a normal year the maximum area irrigable 
is about 1,350 square miles, or only 5 per cent, of the total 
under crops. To this, however, should be added about 780 
square miles of crops grown in lands saturated by means of 
field embankments. Including this land, 8 per cent, of the 
normal cropped area may be said to be protected by irrigation 
worksT The area irrigated, however, varies largely from year 
to year with the character of the rainfall. Of 1,350 square 
miles actually irrigated, about 1,150, or 88 per cent, of the total, 
consist of rice irrigated from private tanks ; and the remaining 
200 of wheat, vegetables, condiments, spices, and sugar-cane 
irrigated chiefly from wells. 

Tank-irrigation is confined almost entirely to rice. Of 1,150 Methods of 
square miles irrigated, about 780 are in the Wainganga valley irrigation, 
and 360 in Chhattisgarh. Over the rest of the Province there 
is practically no irrigation of rice. British Districts contain 
about 47,500 tanks, of which 28,500 are to be found in the 
Wainganga rice Districts, including Seoul and Nagpur, and 
18,500 in Chhattisgarh. Even in a favourable year the tanks 
of the Wainganga tract irrigate on an average less than 20 
acres each, and those of Chhattisgarh only about 10 acres. 

The arrangements for disposing of flood waters are generally 
deficient, and the banks are often too weak to stand a high 
pressure. There are only about 65,000 irrigation wells, and 
the area supplied by them is 88,000 acres or about i|- acres to 
each well. Out of the whole number, 15,000 are constructed 
of masonry and the remainder are small temporary wells, many 
of which are mere holes in the beds of streams. * A permanent 
well irrigates 3 or 4 acres on an average. Rather more than half 
the area irrigated from wells consists of wheat and other spring 
crops, and the balance of sugar-cane and garden crops. The 
cost of a temporary well is Rs. 2 5 to Rs. 30, and of a per-* 
manent one Rs. 200 to Rs. 500, or more if blasting has to be 
done. About fifty square miles- are irrigated from other 
sources, mainly by channels for the conveyance of water from 
rivers or streams ; but considering the facilities which exist 
in many parts of the Province for the construction of small 
river-fed channels, the area irrigated in this way is remarkably 
smalL ■ ■ „ , 

The Irrigation Commission (1901-3) were of opinion that Extension 
there is ample scope for the extension of irrigation by means 
of storage tanks under exceptionally favourable conditions in 
the rice Districts. An Irrigation branch of the Public Works 
department has now been formed. About 200 projects for 
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Storage tanks have been drawn up. Their averse capacity 
is about 300 million cubic feet ; and it is estimated that they 
would protect a total area of 700 square miles of rice at a cost 
of about 3 crores of rupees, or at the rate of about Rs. 67 per 
acre. During X903~4 the construction of tanks and field 
embankments as state irrigation works was begun depart- 
mentally. 

Cattle are bred all over the Province, but animals of any 
quality are reared only in a few localities. The plough-cattle 
of nearly the whole rice area are miserably poor. They often 
cost only Rs. 25 or 30 a pair. The wheat country occupies 
an intermediate place between the rice tracts with the worst, 
and the cotton-Jo^iJar area with the best cattle. The price of 
bullocks here ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 a pair. The two 
good breeds used in the cotton-jowdr Districts are bred in 
Nimar and along the southern face of the Satpura Hills. The 
Nimar cattle are generally dark red in colour, with small but 
well-proportioned bodies, and small sheaths and dewlaps ; they 
are spirited and have strong feet and legs, and are well suited 
for hard work. iV pair costs from Rs, 100 to Rs. 250. The 
cattle used in the Wardha valley are called Gaolao, and 
are bred in Chbindwara and in the Arvi Za/isI/ of Wardha. 
Animals of this breed are large and white, with full chests and 
fairly developed forearms, and are well suited for fast work. 
Their price varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 a pair. Cultivating 
cattle of these breeds are fed on the stalks of jotmr and on 
cotton-seed throughout the working season, and sometimes 
receive alSo pu^e and oil-cake. In the wheat-growing Districts 
cultivating cattle are stall-fed only during the working season, 
when they get a ration of pulse, and in the rice Districts the 
majority of them usually receive nothing but straw. The 
Gaolao and Niniari cattle are bred carefully from selected 
bulls j but in other areas bulls are seldom kept, and the 
immature bullocks are allowed to mix with the cows before 
castration, thus preventing any improvement in the breed. 

Buffaloes are bred all over the Province. They are useless 
for cultivation except in the rice area where water is frequently 
standing in the fields. In the northern Districts and the 
Nagpur country the cows are kept for the manufacture of 
gM (clarified butter) from their milk, while the young bulls 
are disposed of cheaply to the caste of Basdewas, who drive 
them in herds to Chhattisgarh for sale. A cow buffalo costs 
from Rs. 50'T:0' Rs. So, and in Chhattisgarh ..the .young bulls 
fetch, Rs. ik toRs. 2o -,each ■ The ■.indigeno.us breed of ponies' 
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is almost entirely worthless, and the efforts made by Govern- 
ment to improve it by the provision of stallions have now been 
abandoned in favour of cattle-breeding farms. The highest 
price of a pony is about Rs. loo. Goats and sheep are 
usually bred by the professional shepherd castes, the former 
for food, for milk, which Muhammadans and low-caste Hindus 
drink, "^and for offerings to the deities, and the latter principally 
for their wool, from which the ordinary country blanket used 
by all cultivators is woven. The price of a goat is from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 6, and of a sheep from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. 

Grazing is generally adequate, except in a few of the most Miscella- 
closely cultivated Districts. The forests of Mandla, the Baihar 
tahsll of Balaghat, Chanda, and Nimar are well-known grazing 
grounds, to the first two of which thousands of cattle are sent 
from all the adjacent Districts during the hot season. Four 
important annual cattle-fairs are held in the Province, at 
Singhaji in Nimar, Chhapara in Seoni, Garhakota in Saugor, 
and Rajim in Raipur. Prizes for the best bred animals are 
offered at these fairs, but it is doubtful whether they have had 
much result. The principal cattle-diseases are rinderpest {mdfa\ 
anthrax {ghatsarap or phdsi\ foot-and-mouth disease (khurl and 
baikrd\ and pleuro-pneumonia {phapsia), A variety of native 
remedies are used, several of which are of little value ; but strict 
segregation is very seldom attempted, and cultivators generally 
say that it is impracticable. A Civil Veterinary department 
has been established, supervised by a qualified officer under 
the Director of Agriculture. Eighteen veterinary dispensaries ’ 
have been opened at the head-quarters of Districts Avith sub- 
ordinate Veterinary Assistants, who also travel in the interior 
of Districts for the treatment of epidemic disease. 

The development of the system of advances under the Loans. 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts is a feature 
of recent years. Taking the former kind of loans first, the and agri- 
total amount advanced under the Act of 1871 up to 
was only Rs. 50,000, and under the new Act of 1883 up to 
1895, 2-7 lakhs. During the famine of 1897 the policy of 
providing work by giving land improvement loans received 
a great impetus, a quarter of the principal being usually re- 
mitted if the conditions of the grant were carried out In the 
second famine of 1900, however, it was considered with justice 
that the landowners were too impoverished to be asked to 
expend capital on the provision of work, and a new system was 
introduced by which free grants were made by Government 
for the construction of tanks and other improvements. The 
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ordinary purposes for which loans have been made since 1883 
are the construction and repair of village tanks, t^e embank- 
ment of wheat-fields, and the destruction of Mns grass in the 
Viodhyan Districts. Between 1895 3:904, about 18 lakhs 

was lent. Advances under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 
1884 are made for the purchase of plough-cattle and seed. 
These advances also began on a very small scale, 3*2^iakhs 
being lent between 1884 and 1891, or less than half a lakh 
annual!}^. With the advent of scarcity in the northern Districts 
in 1893 the amounts advanced rose rapidly, and between 1891 
and 1895 13 lakhs was distributed in loans. During 1896-7 
the advances were 15 lakhs, and in the famine of 1900 38 
lakhs, the greater part of the latter sum being granted without 
interest. A total of loi lakhs had been advanced by 1904 in 
agriculturists’ loans. 

Interest on The rates of interest on private loans are fairly uniform all 
loans^^ over the Province, though they have a tendency to be lower in 

Money- the most advanced Districts, where the cultivators are capable 

lenders. of protecting their own interests. For large sums borrowed on 
ample security or on pledge of jewellery, the rate varies from 
6 to 9 per cent. For ordinary proprietors and the best class 
of tenants or on mortgage of unencumbered land, the average 
is 12 per cent. Tenants in moderate circumstances, who 
may be indebted but not hopelessly involved, pay from iS 
to 24 per cent. ; while for the poorest classes of tenants and 
for small unsecured loans to artisans and others, the interest 
rises to 37-I, 50, and even 100 per cent. In the case of grain 
advancecf either for seed, or for subsistence while the crop 
is maturing, the ordinary rate for wheat and the other cold- 
season food-grains is 25 per cent, between sowing and harvest, 
though it sometimes rises to 50 per cent, in time of famine. 
In the Districts where spring crops are mainly grown, the 
interest on the autumn seed-grains is usually 100 per cent. 
But in the rice Districts the rate for rice is 25, 37-!, or rarely 
50 per cent., while for joimr the rate in Wardha is on!}’ 
25 per cent, and in other /<?2e>ifr-growing Districts 50 per cent. 
The rates for oilseeds are high, ranging from 50 to 100 
per cent Nearly all the large money-lenders and the majority 
of the smaller ones are Marwari Banias,; but many other 
castes, as Brahmans, Rajputs, . and the castes who own, and 
cultivate land, also participate in the business. Most culti- 
vating proprietors who are in good circumstances prefer to lend 
grain for seed, and subsistence to . their tenants, , because in 
addition to its being very, profitable they find it much .more 
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easy to realize the rents in this case than when their tenants 
are indebted to another creditor. 

The grant of proprietary rights, follo^ved by a large in- Indebted- 
crease in the value of landed property, converted the village agiicui^^^ 
landowners, the descendants of the rack-rented headmen tiiral 
of Maratha times, into a substantial body of men. But the 
greaf^crease of credit which they suddenly obtained led many 
of them to indulge in reckless extravagance on marriages and 
other occasions of display. Inquiries made in 1888 showed 
that during the previous twenty-five years one-fifth of the 
village lands had changed hands, half of the transfers being to 
the money-lending as opposed to the cultivating classes. 

During the next fifteen years the process cannot fail to have 
been more rapid, though the famine of 1900 was, owing to 
the great assistance given by the state, undoubtedly less 
injurious to the financial condition of the cultivators than 
that of 1896-7. Government has been alive to the burden of 
excessive debt thrown on the cultivators, and, to lighten it and 
to encourage them to make a fresh start, has instituted pro- 
ceedings in the w^orst tracts for the voluntary liquidation of 
debts of both landlords and tenants. These have been in 
many cases eminently successful, and creditors have agreed to 
a scheme of repayment of part of the debt in instalments 
spread over a number of years, the balance being freely for- 
gone. In eight Districts, in part or the whole of which these 
proceedings have been taken, debts aggregating 1-64 crores 
have been dealt with and 96 lakhs remitted by creditors. 

Economic rent is practically non-existent iif the* Central Tents, 
Provinces, the rents of ail classes of tenants except sub-tenants 
being fixed by the Settlement officer at the periodical revision Rents, 
of the land revenue. The rental of the previous settlement 
being taken as a standard, enhancements are based on the 
increase in the prices of produce, or extension of cultivation, 
according to a general rate previously determined, which is - 
usually considerably less than that actually warranted by the 
statistics. During the currency of the settlement, a period of 
twenty or thirty years, the landlord can practically raise rents 
only through the agency of a revenue court, which determines 
an equitable rate. A sub-tenant is a person holding land 
from another tenant or in the proprietor’s home farm, and is 
not protected by law. The following maximum and minimum 
figures of rental represent the average for groups of villages 
of greatest and least fertility in each area, while the average 
rental is the average of all the groups. The fertile wheat- 
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growing tract of the Narbada valley has the highest, rental, the 
figures per acre being maximum Rs. 3”i2, minimum 3 annas, 
average Rs. 1-10-6. Next to this come the rice tracts of 
Bhandara and Balaghat with a large percentage of irrigation, 
maximum Rs. 1-12, minimum 4 annas, average Rs. i-i, while 
the coilon-jowdr Districts of Nagpur and Wardha have nearly 
the same rates with a maximum of Rs. 1-15, minimum 7 annas, 
average 15^ annas. The figures for the Vindhyan plateau 
Districts are maximum Rs, 1-12, minimum 6 annas, average 
15 annas, and for the poorer area of the Satpura plateau 
maximum Rs. 1-12, minimum 3 annas, average 8 annas. The 
rice country of Chhattlsgarh pays at present a very low rental 
in proportion to its fertility, the figures being maximum 
15 annas, minimum ii pies, average 10 annas. Owing to the 
fact that all Districts contain areas of very poor land, the 
figures of minimum rental do not afford much information. 
The general rental incidence of the Province is 1 2 annas, and the 
average area of a tenant’s holding is 1 2 acres. The rents paid 
by sub-tenants are usually twice or three times the average rental. 
In the cotton-growing area during the last few years land has 
been sublet for ten times the Government rental or more. 
The custom of paying rents in kind is no longer important, 
as the policy of Government has been to commute all such 
rents into cash. But lands are often sublet on a contract for 
dividing the produce. In such cases ‘ the contract is usually 
that the owner or tenant of the land supplies the bullocks and 
seed-grain, while the sub-lessee does all the labour. When 
the croplias been harvested the seed-grain and sometimes the 
rent is deducted, and the remainder divided equally between 
the parties. In the zamlnddris where shifting cultivation still 
goes on in the forests, rents are paid in grain on an axe of 
land, that is, a patch cleared by one family, and amounting to 
something over an acre. 

Wages. Wages for agricultural labour are still generally paid in 
kind, and farm-servants employed by the year receive various 
perquisites at sowing-time and harvest, so that the deter- 
mination of their cash equivalents presents much difficulty. 
Generally it may be said that grain wages have remained 
constant for a long period, though in recent years and owing 
to the famines there has been a tendency either to decrease 
their amount or to substitute inferior varieties of grain. In 
Nagpur and Wardha Districts, owing to the competition of 
the factories and mines, wages have risen largely, the cash rates 
fnr farm-servants being Rs. 50 to Rs. So a year, compared 
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with Rs. 40 in 1890, and Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 in i860. The 
corresponding figures for the Narbada valley are Rs. 60, Rs. 42, 
and Rs. 25. In other Districts the increase of wages has not 
more than kept pace with the rise in prices. In Chhattisgarh 
farm-servants usually receive a fourth of the produce to be 
divided between them. In the Satpura Districts they get a 
fifth 01 the produce. During the year advances of grain are 
made to them, and these are deducted with interest when they 
are paid. In other Districts they receive a monthly wage of 
grain, while in the more advanced tracts cash payments are 
being substituted for this. The grain wages amount in some 
of the northern Districts to about 950 lb. a year, and in the 
Wainganga valley to between 1,400 and 2,000 lb. of unhusked 
rice. At the wheat harvest labourers earn two or three days’ 
food for a day’s work, the rate being one sheaf in twenty or 
thirty cut. For Jowar-aitting in Wardha 7-| lb. of grain a day 
is paid. About 10 lb. of unhusked rice and 5 lb. of wheat 
per day are other typical rates for harvesting. For sowing the 
crops men are generally employed, and women for weeding 
and transplanting. Cash wages for men are 3 to 4 annas a day 
in the south, 2 to 2-| annas in the north, and i§ to 2 annas in 
Chhattisgarh during the busy season. Women get half an 
anna less than men in Chhattisgarh, and an anna less else- 
where. Certain village artisans and servants receive payment 
in kind for services rendered to the cultivators. Those usually 
found are the Lohar or blacksmith, the Barhai or carpenter, 
the Nai or barber, the Dhobi or washerman, the Dhimar or 
water-bearer, the Chamar or tanner, and the village priest. 

At the time of the formation of the Province in 1861 prices Prices, 
were very low, as was natural in a landlocked tract with little 
or no means of exporting its surplus. Various causes, the 
chief of which were a great influx of European capital, and 
the abnormal demand for cotton occasioned by the American 
Civil War, brought about an extraordinary rise in 1863, con- 
tinuing until 1869, when a general fall set in, which was, 
however, checked by the opening of railway communication 
with the seaport towns, and the demand for grain arising from 
the famine of 1876-8 in Northern India and Madras. Between 
1881 and 1891, as shown in Table V, prices rose steadily, and 
in 1891 the increase per cent on 1862 was given as rice 2 oo, 
wheat jowdr 12^, and gram 105. During the last decade 
prices again rose, and reached their highest point in the famine 
of 1897. They fell in the two following years, and did not 
rise to quite such a high level again, in the famine of 1900. A 
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considerable fail followed, and the averages for^ 1904 were 
nearly the same as in 1891. The prices of salt, sugar, yarn, 
and cotton piece-goods have also decreased. Owing to the 
improvement of communications, there is now less variation 
in prices between town and country, and a more uniform level 
is maintained throughout the Province. In normal years the 
prices of the staple crops are almost entirely governed b/*those 
obtainable for exports, w^hich depend on the European market. 
The movement of prices has on the whole been very favourable 
to the people, for while the articles which they produce, such 
as the agricultural staples, have largely increased in value, the 
prices of articles which they consume but do not produce have 
generally diminished. 

The most prosperous part of the Province is the cotton- 
growing tract of the Wardha valley. Here, owing to the 
development of mining and factory industries, a daily labourer 
is as well-to-do as an ordinary tenant elsewhere, and his con- 
dition is in many respects preferable to that of a half-educated 
clerk. In the Vindhyan plateau and Narbada valley Districts 
the standard of living is comparatively high, though the people 
have recently become impoverished from bad seasons. There 
is usually a full establishment of village servants whose services 
are utilized by all cultivators for work which elsewhere they do 
themselves, while a larger proportion of indoor servants are 
employed than elsewhere. Shoes and head-cloths are here 
universally worn, even labourers usually have blankets, and 
cultivators have quilted cotton coats and caps for the cold 
weather.^ In#Chhattisgarh and on parts of the Satpura plateau 
the standard of living is still very low. A couple of strips of 
cloth and perhaps a blanket suffice for the dress of the cul- 
tivator, while his food consists of little but a gruel of boiled 
rice and w’-ater. But even here, the last few years would have 
witnessed a great development had it not been arrested by 
famine. The annual cost of food for an adult cultivator may 
be taken as varying from Rs. 15 in the poorest to Rs. 35 in the 
richest tracts. The cost of clothes for a labourer of the 
poorest class in Chhattisgarh and his wife will scarcely be more 
than Rs. 3, and will consist of two or three cloths without 
blankets or shoes. The ordinary cultivator will spend from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 annually in clothing his family. The value of 
his house will be from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40, and of his fiiriiiture 
Rs. 5 or 6, while a labourers house is worth only Rs. 3 or 4, 
and his furniture about half this. The condition of the pro- 
prietary,, class' .varies greatly, some being no better off . than 
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ordinary cuj^tivatorSj while most of them live like a clerk on 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 a month. Their houses and clothes may be 
inferior to his, but they have richer and better food. A clerk 
with this income spends about Rs. 20 a year on his own 
clothes and the same for those of his wife and family, his 
wife’^rnaments having been provided at the wedding. The 
food of the family will cost Rs. 200 a year or more. He 
occupies a brick house with several rooms, paying a rent of 
about Rs. 3 a month, and as much more for the services of a 
barber, washerman, water-bearer, and sweeper. His furniture 
may be worth Rs. 75. A visible rise in comfort of living has 
occurred in towns. Imported cloth of fine texture is worn, 
matches are in general use, foreign cigarettes are smoked, 
kerosene oil is universally used, and lamps with glass chimneys 
are found in ordinary households. Tea is drunk daily, refined 
instead of unrefined sugar is eaten, and soda-water is frequently 
drunk. Many clerks of ordinary means subscribe to vernacular 
newspapers, and social clubs exist in several towns. Life 
insurance is increasing in popularity. 

The area of Government forests in the Central Provinces Forests, 
is shown as 18,734 square miles in the forest returns. 
majority of the forests are situated on the northern and southern 
slopes of the Satpura range, and the remainder on the Vin- 
dhyan hills in the north and on the ranges bounding the Nagpur 
and Chhattisgarh plains to the south. The greater part of 
these latter hills are occupied by forests included in the 
mmlnddris and Feudatory States. In addition to the Govern- 
ment forests, 9,874 square miles of forest are ill the hands of 
zannnddrs and village proprietors, while it is estimated that 
there are about 15,000 square miles in the Feudatory States, 
this latter figure, however, including scrub and grass. The 
whole area under forests in the Province is therefore about 
44,000 square miles or 38 per cent, of the total area. 

Four main types of forest may be distinguished : the teak, Descrip- 
sdl^ mixed, and bamboo forests. Teak {Tectotta grandis) occurs 
either alone or mixed with other species. It is not largely 
found north of the Narbada, but extends over the western 
Satpura Districts and the hills south of the Nagpur plain. 

The best forests are in the Bori Reserve in Hoshangabad and 
at Allapillai in Chanda. In Bori specimens 80 to Too feet 
high and 6 feet in girth are obtained. Pure teak forest appears 
on the lower slopes of the hills, or on alluvial fiats along the 
banks of rivers or at the bottom of ravines. More commonly, 
and on the higher and middle slopes, teak is mixed with the other 
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species occurring in mixed forests. The teak fores^ have been 
very greatly damaged by clearings for cultivation and the in- 
discriminate fellings of timber contractors before a system of 
conservation was introduced. The next timber tree in impor- 
tance is sal {Shorea robtisfa). The sal forests cover a large 
tract or belt in the east of the Province, commencing m the 
plateau beneath the Kaimur range in Rewah and extending 
over Mandla, the northern frontier of Chhattlsgarh, the hills 
bounding the valleys of the Mahanadi and its affluents to the 
Eastern Ghats and south to the valley of the Indravati. The 
larger proportion of the sal forests are thus situated in the 
zaminddris and Feudatory States of Chhattisgarh. The- 
average height of good trees is 6o to So feet, with a clear stem, 
to the first branch of 30 to 40 feet, and a girth of 6 to 8 feet. 
Specimens of 100 feet in height and 10 feet in girth are found 
in Mandla. Mixed forest with or without a proportion of teak 
is the most common type all over the Province. The most 
important tree is sdj {Terminalia lomen/osa), and other common 
and valuable timber trees are hljdsdl or beuld {Pterocarpus 
Marsuplum), tendu or ebony {Diospyros tonmitosd)^ Undid 
{Lagerstroe?ma parvifiof'd)^ a?ijan or kohd {TermmaUa Arjimd)^ 
dliaurd {Anogeissus latifolia)^ haldu {Adina cordifolia\ aonld 
(JPhyllanthus Emb/ica), ihisd {piigeinia dalbergmdes\ and 
giryd or satin-w’-ood [Chloroxylon Swietenid), Among trees 
which are valuable for other products than timber, the makud 
{Bassia latifolid) is pre-eminent and very common, while karrd 
(Terminalia Chelmla)^ wfflose fruit gives the myrabolams used for 
tanning, achdr^(Buchana?iia latifolid)^ whose fruit called chironjl 
is largely used for sweetmeats^ and khair (Acacia Cateclm)^ 
from the wmod of which catechu is prepared, are also important 
trees. The dry stony hill-tops and plateaux and scarped slopes 
are mainly covered by salai (Boswellia serratd)^ a tree of very 
little value, mixed with stunted specimens of other species. 
In many places, especially on stretches of flat or undulating 
land, the forest is very open and poorly stocked, even 
developing into grass land wfflere areas have formerly been 
cleared for shifting cultivation. Bamboo forests cover the hill- 
sides over large areas, sometimes pure, but generally mixed 
with other species, or forming an undergrow’-th to the teak. 

Control. For administrative purposes the Government forests are 
divided into two Conservators’ charges. Generally, the forests 
in each District form a Forest division under the charge of a 
Deputy or Assistant Conservator of the Imperial Forest Service 
nr an Extra-Assistant Conservator of the Provincial Service.. 
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Each division is divided into ranges in charge of an upper 
subordinate designated a forest ranger. In 1903-4 the Forest 
Staff comprised 2 Conservators, 9 Deputy-Conservators, 4 
Assistant Conservators, 13 Extra-Assistant Conservators, 63 
rangers, 58 deputy-rangers, 175 foresters, and 1,657 forest 
guards. 

iJp to 1893 the felling of trees was allowed under licence System of 
without regulation ; but since that date working-plans have 
been drawn up for the majority of the forests, under which 
systematic fellings have been introduced. The bulk of the 
produce required for agriculture and building purposes is 
disposed of by licence, the purchaser being required to take 
out a stamped licence supplied by vendors stationed in various 
villages adjoining the forest. In tracts near the forests, whole 
villages are allowed to commute for their annual supply of fuel 
and timber for home consumption on payment of a fixed sum. 

The collection of various minor products, such as myrabolams, 
lac, honey, gum, special grasses, mahtm, and the hides and the 
horns of animals dying in the forests, are leased out to con- 
tractors. In cases vrhere a large fixed demand can be arranged 
for, the department itself undertakes contracts for timber. Free 
grants are sometimes made for works of public utility, such as 
schools and dispensaries, or for the relief of the occupiers of 
a village which has been burnt down. For grazing, licences 
are issued of two kinds, one covering the open forests of the 
District, and the other or nomadic licence those of the whole 
Province. Certain valuable timber areas are closed to grazing, 
and in addition all ^ coupes ’ are closed for ten years ^fter being 
worked over. 

The supply of produce of all kinds is generally in excess of Statistics 
the local demand, which is largely met from the forests in the ^nd 
hands of private holders, these being worked with much less venne. 
restriction than the Government forests. The amount of 
produce removed from the forests in 1903--4 was 3J million 
cubic feet of timber, 18 million cubic feet of fuel, ipf million 
bamboo stems, and 53,000 tons of grass. The following figures 
show the average annual revenue, expenditure, and surplus for 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900, and the years 190 1-2 and 
1903-4 : (1881-90) revenue io-8i lakhs, expenditure 5- 18 lakhs, 
surplus 5-63 lakhs ; (1891-1900) revenue io-3i lakhs, expendi- 
ture 8-92 lakhs, surplus 1*39 lakhs; (1901-2) revenue ii *88 
lakhs, expenditure 10*13 lakhs, surplus i *75 lakhs ; (1903-4) 
revenue 14*04 lakhs, expenditure 10*59 lakhs, surplus 3*45 lakhs. 

The small surplus realized during the second decade was due 
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to the forests being thro\vn open in several years for free 
removal of produce during famine. The necessary restric- 
tions placed on grazing have had the effect of considerably 
diminishing the income under this head. At the same time 
there has been a large increase in the area under systematic 
iire-protection, and the restriction of fellings to specified areas 
introduced in 1893 caused at least a temporary decline in 
income. 

The relations with the , people are generally good, and the 
number of forest offences is not excessive considering the 
extent of the forests. The handling of the primitive tribes 
who resent interference with their free use of the forest requires 
considerable tact and firmness. The labour supply for forest 
work, except at sowing and harvest time, is generally sufficient ; 
where it is difficult to procure outside labour, forest villages 
have been established within the boundaries of reserved ’ 
forest, in order to have at hand a permanent supply of work- 
people who are by race, caste, or occupation habituated to the 
extraction or handling of forest produce. In times of scarcity 
and famine the forests are thromi open for the free coliectioii 
of all edible products, and, if necessary, for the removal of fuel, 
grass, and sometimes bamboos by head-loads in order to employ 
labour. This concession is valuable, as a large variety of edible 
products in the shape of flowers, fruits,, seeds, gum, leaves, and 
roots can be obtained by natives accustomed to a jungle life. 
If grass is scarce, free grazing also is allowed. Besides this, 
the construction of forest roads and sometimes the cutting 
of fire-linCs is '.undertaken,, and this work affords congenial 
employment to the primitive tribes, many of whom will not 
attend ordinary relief works. In the famines of 1897 and 1900 
produce to .the value of between 3 .and 4 lakhs was removed 
free of charge. In the famine of 1900 when a serious scarcity 
of fodder was apprehended, the cutting of grass was undertaken 
as a relief work, and 83,000 tons were cut at a cost of 5 lakhs. 
The greater part of the ‘reserved’ forests are now protected 
from fire, fire-lines being cut all round the protected forest, 
while for the more valuable areas a special establishment of 
fire-watchers is employed during the hot season. In 1903-4, 
8,153 square miles of forest were protected at a cost varying 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 1 1 per square mile. 

.Coal-measures occur in various parts of the Province, all 
belonging to the Barakar group of Gondwana rocks. They may 
be classified broadly as situated in the Satpura basin, the 
Wardha-Godavari valley, and the- Mahanadi., valley. .' The priii- 
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cipal fields jn the Satpura basin are those of Mohpani, Shahpur 
or Betul, and the Pench valley in Chhindwara. The Mohpani 
field, near Gadarwara in Narsinghpur, is worked by a company. 
So far as the Shahpur field has been explored, the outcrops 
which lie on the south of the Tawa valley do not appear to be 
of great promise, the coal being inferior and of irregular thick- 
ness, In Chhindwara numerous seams have been discovered 
in several localities varying in thickness from 3 to 14 feet, 
A recent analysis of the quality of the coal shows that it 
can be profitably worked, and mining operations have been 
started with the opening of the railway to Chhindwara. The 
Wardha valley field extends for about 285 miles in the valleys 
of the Wardha, Pranhita, and Godavari rivers. The coal has 
been worked only in a Government colliery at Warora, but 
prospecting licences have been taken out for large areas. At 
Bandar, 30 miles north-east of Warora, three seams with a 
maximum thickness of 38 feet have been proved to exist. It is 
estimated that the Wardha valley field contains 14 million tons 
of coal. The Mahanadi basin comprises the Raigarh-Hemgir, 
Korba, and Hand coal-fields, which cover an area of not less 
than a thousand square miles ; the coal seams are sometimes of 
enormous size, and thicknesses as great as 90 feet at Korba and 
even 168 feet at Hemgir have been recorded; but, though 
including good coal, these are often largely made up of car- 
bonaceous shale. Sometimes too the seams die out within 
surprisingly short distances. A good seam of steam coal and 
two seams of rather inferior quality have been discovered near 
Rampur, where the field is crossed by the Bengai-Nagpur 
Railway, The Mohpani mines were worked by the Nerbudda 
Coal and Iron Company from 1862 to 1904, when the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Compatiy purchased them. The 
output in 1904 was 25,617 tons valued at 1*34 lakhs, and 664 
operatives "were employed. The Warora colliery has been 
worked by Government since 1871, the capital outlay being 
15 lakhs. The output in 1904 was 112,319 tons, valued at 
5*2 1 lakhs, and 1,040 operatives were employed, chiefly men 
from the United Provinces. There is a large local demand for 
the coal from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the 
factories of Nagpur and Wardha. The present seams at Warora 
are however nearly worked out ^ and fresh seams at Ballalpur 
are being tested. The wages of miners in the collieries vary 
from 5 annas to 10 annas a day, while unskilled coolies receive 
3; annas. , , ,, ■ ■ 

^ The Warora colliery was closed in 1906. 
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Iroii ores of good quality occur in Jubbulpoje, Mandla,. 
Narsinghpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur, and Bilaspur 
Districts, and smaller veins in Saugor and Seom. The most 
extensive deposits appear to be in Chanda, where the Lohara 
hill, 3 furlongs long, 200 yards broad, and 120 feet high, 
is described as consisting of compact crystalline haematite 
with some magnetic oxide, and the ore is believed to be 
traceable for a considerable distance. The percentage of iron 
found in the ores in the more important localities varies from 
6S to 73. A prospecting licence has recently been given in 
Chanda with a view to the establishment of ironworks on 
modern methods, and licences have also been issued in Raipur 
and Sambalpur. The ores are worked in several Districts' by 
indigenous methods by the caste of Agarias or iron-workers, 
who are an olfshoot of the Gonds. The best known centres 
are Sihora in Jiibbulpore and Tendukheda in Narsinghpur. 
The returns for 1904 show 441 furnaces working, with an 
output of 2,818 tons of iron. Iron ochre is worked at Katni in 
Jubbulpore for the manufacture of paint. 

Manganese ores are found in the Districts of Jubbulpore, 
Chhindwara, Nagpur, Bhandara, and Balaghat. A number of 
prospecting licences and mining leases have been granted in 
the last four Districts, and during recent years an important 
mining industry has sprung up. The workings are all from the 
surface, but fifteen of the quarries have now reached a greater 
depth than 20 feet and have been brought under the Mines 
Act. The output of manganese from these was 85,000 tons in 
1904, the most important mines being in the Ramtek tahsll of 
Nagpur District, The number of persons employed in the 
manganese mines in 1904 was 2,010. 

Limestone is abundant in Jubbulpore, Chanda, and the 
Chhattlsgarh Districts, but is exploited only at Murwara in 
Jubbulpore, where 16 quarries are situated, all except one being 
worked by manual labour. These quarries are under the Mines 
Act Their output in 1904 was 49,847 tons of lime valued at 
about 5 lakhs, and 2,510 persons were employed. Fullefs 
earth is obtained in another quarry. Excellent stone is obtained 
from a number of sandstone quarries at Murwara, and exported 
in the shape of posts and slabs. Sandstone is quarried for 
building purposes in many Districts, but statistics of .output: 
are not recorded. 

These minerals are the only ones as yet proved capable of 
yielding a profit on working, but many others occur. The 
.cAt7Aral nf ,'its . tributaries, .the Son in Balaghat, 
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and other jivers contain auriferous sands, and a few persons 
earn a precarious livelihood by washing for gold. Argentiferous 
galena occurs in several localities, samples from Sleemanabad 
in Jubbulpore and Joga in Hoshangabad yielding 19 oz. 

12 dwt. and 21 oz. 3 dwt. per ton of lead respectively. Pro- 
specting licences have been taken out at both places. Copper 
ores are known to exist at Chicholl in Haipur, at Sleemanabad 
in Jubbulpore, at Barmhan in Narsinghpur, and in Chanda and 
Balaghat. Mica occurs in Bal%hat, Biiaspur, and Bastar, but 
the plates are too small to be of commercial value. Bauxite, 
an aluminous ore, is found in Balaghat. Graphite or plumbago 
has been discovered in Raipur and Kalahandi. Agate pebbles 
are found in Jubbulpore, and are worked up into various articles 
of ornament by the local lapidaries. 

With the exception of one or two small industries, the articles Arts and' 

manufactured by hand in the Central Provinces are of the 

, 1 1 ... . . hires. 

Simple nature designed to meet the wants of a primitive agricul- General. 

tural population and possess little artistic merit. The principal 

manufactures are silk-weaving, cotton-weaving, cotton dyeing 

and printing, gold and silver work, brass, copper and bell- 

metal work, and the making of glass bangles. Pottery, bamboo- 

work, and blanket-weaving are of somewhat less importance. 

These industries are as a rule not in a prosperous condition, 

owing to the competition of more highly organized methods of 

manufacture and to changes in fashion. 

The silk industry supports 23,000 persons. Imported or Descrip- 
mulberry silk is principally woven in Nimar, Nagpur, and 
Bhandara, while the indigenous tasar silk is worked fn Chanda 
and Chhattlsgarh. In the former Districts cotton cloths woven 
with silk borders are the staple product. In Burhanpur these 
are ornamented with gold and silver lace, and the embroidered 
cloths produced here were formerly estimated second only to 
the precious fabrics of Dacca and Surat, and formed the basis 
of a lucrative trade with Europe. There is now little demand 
for the more expensive cloths. The silk-bordered loin-cloths 
and saris or womeiPs cloths of Nagpur and Bhandara are still 
in large request, and the weavers are fairly prosperous. The 
tasar ulk industry shows signs of revival with the facilities 
recently granted for the cultivation of cocoons in Government 
forests. Industries connected with cotton now support about 
400,000 persons, a decline of 37 per cent, since 1891. Cotton- 
spinning, formerly carried on in every village, is practically 
extinct as an industry. The low-caste Katias, Mahars, 
and Gandas, who weave the coarser kinds of country cloth 
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from thread purchased at the mills, still find|j a market 
among the poorer tenants and labourers. But, except for 
the silk-bordered cloths already noticed, the higher classes 
of natives are taking more and more to the use of English 
and Indian mill-woven fabrics, which, though less durable, are 
smoother and cheaper. The number of cotton-^veavem is 
largest in the Districts of the Nagpur plain, where the crop is 
principally grown. The trade of the dyer is declining with that 
of the weaver. The finer cloth is woven with coloured thread. 
The indigenous madder, safflower, turmeric, and indigo have 
been supplanted by chemical substitutes imported from Europe. 
Practically the only woollen article made is the coarse country 
blanket woven by the shepherd castes, who combine this occupa- 
tion with the tending of sheep. The leather-working industry 
is, next to that of cotton, the most important numerically, 
employing 96,000 persons. Workers in leather decreased by 
27 per cent, during the decade ending 1901. Various patterns 
of shoes are worn, the better qualities having ornamental designs 
worked with silk and cotton thread and lace. Ornamental 
slippers are made in Chanda and also table-covers, consisting 
of red leather embroidered with gold wire and green silk. 
Leathern reins and saddles in imitation of Cawnpore work are 
made in some towns. There is little worthy of remark in the 
ornamental gold and silver-work of the Central Provinces, which 
is as a rule heavier and coarser than that made elsewhere in 
India, while the designs do not appeal to European taste. The 
variety of ornaments is considerable, but cannot be described 
here. Brass is generally imported in sheets from Bombay, and 
brass vessels are obtained ready-made in large quantities. 
Copper vessels are for the most part imported, but are also 
manufactured in Chanda. Bell-metal is an alloy made of copper 
mixed with zinc, tin, or pewter. Vessels for holding food are 
made from it, and bell-metal with a large proportion of zinc is 
used for the manufacture of ornaments, which are largely worn 
in the northern Districts. Brass ornaments are mainly worn by 
the aboriginal tribes. 

Carpentering is not usually a village industry in the Central 
Provinces, the work required by cultivators being often done 
by the blacksmith. The largest numbers of workers at this 
trade are found in the Districts where there are large towns, 
and rural Districts only return a few hundred. Chhattisgarh 
is especially deficient in this respect. Wood-carving of con- 
siderable artistic merit is executed in Nagpur and Saugor. 
Bamboo-workers make household matting, screens for walls, 
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baskets of all sizes and for all purposes, brushes, fans, sieves, 
and combs. Carpenters and bamboo-workers together num- 
bered 116,000 in 1901. 

Vessels of earthenware are used for cooking by all classes, Pottery, 
and by the poorer ones for eating and drinking from. Other 
articles made of earthenware are pipe-bowls, clay dolls and 
images, and models of animals. 

The number of cotton spinning and weaving mills in the Factories 
Province in 1904 was seven, two being situated at Nagpur, two 
at Hinganghat, one at Jubbulpore, one at Pulgaon, and one at 
Raj-Nandgaon in the Nandgaon State. Statistics of production 
are given below : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1901-2. 

1903-4. 

Number of mills . 

„ looms .... 

,, spindles . . 

Average number of hands employed 

I 

240 

30,000 

1,646 

3 

805 

72,080 

4,202 

7 

2,144 

155^582 

10,146 

7 

2,401 

176,684 

9.673 


The Empress Mills at Nagpur were the first to be opened, in 
1877. The Pulgaon and one of the Hinganghat mills have 
only spinning apparatus, while the other five combine spinning 
and weaving. The seven mills contain altogether 2,401 looms 
and 176,684 spindles, and their aggregate capital is 97 lakhs. 
The aggregate out-turn of the mills in 1904 was 199,969 cwt. of 
yarn and 68,427 cwt. of cloth. The yarn is generally sold to 
weavers in the Central Provinces and also in Bengal, while the 
cloth, besides being disposed of locally, is sent to other 
Provinces of India, and that of the Empress Millf to China 
and Japan. Besides the mills, the Province has 100 cotton- 
ginning and 47 pressing factories, 65 of these being, hoivever, 
not shown in the returns as they do not come within the scope 
of the Factories Act. These factories are situated principally 
in the cotton-growing Districts of Nagpur, Wardha, and Nimar, 
and the majority of them have been opened since 1891, in 
which year only 16 were returned. The factories contain 
1,900 gins and 47 presses, and their estimated capital is 72 
lakhs. The other factories include a brewery at Jubbulpore, 
opened in 1897 ; a match factory at Kota in Bilaspur, opened 
in 1902; Messrs, Burn & Co.’s pottery works at Jubbulpore, 
started in 1892, which manufacture tiles, piping, and earthen- 
ware vessels; and a Government brick and tile factory at 
Warori, turning out fire-clay bricks and tiles. A Central Gun- 
carriage Factory for all India was opened at Jubbulpore in 
1905. The average daily number of persons employed in 
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factories in 1904 was 33,346, This figure, though small, has 
been sufficient in combination with other industries to raise the 
wages of daily labour in Nagpur, Wardha, and Nimar. The 
supply of unskilled labour is obtained from the local market, 
the lowest rates for ordinary male workmen being from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 8 a month. 

Commerce Previous to the construction of railways, the Province"' was 
and trade.^ isolated to a marked degree from other parts of India ; large 
pr^or1:o tracts of country were covered by impenetrable forest, there 
annexa- were few towns of any importance, and any large volume of 
internal traffic was impracticable except along a few’- main 
routes. The records of earlier years show that in many parts 
of the Province after a good harvest grain actually rotted as 
it lay. At the time of annexation a considerable trade had 
however sprung up between Nagpur and the Narbada valley 
and Bombay ; grain, oilseeds, raw cotton, and the silk-bordered 
cloths woven in the Nagpur plain being the staple articles of 
export, wffiich were carried for hundreds of miles in country 
carts or on pack-bullocks. Trade w^as further impeded by the 
feeling of insecurity arising from the greed of the rulers of the 
State or their agents. The connexion by railway of Jubbul- 
pore with Calcutta, and of Nagpur with Bombay, which w^as 
effected in 1867, is the most important fact in the commercial 
history of the Province. 

Growth Between 1863 and 1866 the average value of exports was 
of trade. ji ^nd of imports about 2 crores of rupees. Their com- 

bined value rose to 4-| crores in 1872, 7| in 1882, in 1892, 
and 14I (frores in 1903-4. In the first few^ years of this period 
the large imports of railway material caused the total value of 
imports to exceed that of exports. But this has not happened 
since, except in the famine years of 1897 and 1900, when the 
great quantity of food-grains imported again temporarily 
turned the balance of trade against the Province. From 1873 
to 1888 the excess value of exports over imports averaged 
between half a crore and a crore; from 1888 to 1896 it 
averaged about crores; while in 1903-4 it was more than 
3 crores, or about Rs. 2-8 per head of population. 

Exports. The value of exports in 1903-4 was 8-92 crores, or about 
Rs. 7-8 per head of population. Since 1863 the value of 
exports has increased by more than fivefold. During the last 
twenty years their value has doubled, while their bulk has 
increased from 450,000 to nearly a million tons. About half 
the total export trade is with Bombay Port, while of the 
remainder Bengal takes over a crore, Berar 77 lakhs, and 
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Bombay an^ the United Provinces about 50 lakhs each. Only 
40 lakhs go to Calcutta. Of the exports, af crores or one- 
third of the total value consist of raw cotton, 57 lakhs (6 per 
cent.) of yarn and cotton piece-goods, nearly 2 crores (21 per 
cent) of grain and pulse, 85 lakhs (nearly 10 per cent.) of 
oilseeds, and 64 lakhs (7 per cent) of provisions. 

Raw cotton is, therefore, at present by far the most im- Details of 
portant product of the Province, but its pre-eminent position is 
entirely a feature of recent years. From 1863 to 1868, at the 
time of the American Civil War, the value of cotton exported " 
rose to nearly a crore of rupees ; it fell gradually until in 
1883-8 the amount was only 19 lakhs, while in more recent 
years the demand in the European market, and the consequent 
rise in price, have led to an enormous expansion. The trade 
in Indian yarn and cotton piece-goods has also increased 
largely during the last decade. The exports of the former in 
1903-4 w^ere valued at 25 lakhs, and of the latter at nearly 31 
lakhs, as compared with 3 lakhs and 15 lakhs in 1891. Both 
articles are sent mainly to other parts of India. The hand- 
woven silk-bordered cloths of the Nagpur country are exported 
in considerable numbers. The trade in grain fluctuates 
largely. Of the total value of 1*92 crores exported in 1903-4, 
wheat contributed in lakhs, rice 47 lakhs, and pulses 32 
lakhs. Ten years ago the wheat trade was considered to be 
the backbone of Provincial commerce, and the wheat-growing 
districts of the Narbada valley to be the richest and most 
prosperous. The average exports for 1888-92 were worth 
nearly two crores. In 1893 the exports of rice reached a crore 
of rupees. This figure has not been approached, however, 
since 1895. Gram, jowdr^ and urad are also exported. Of 
a value of 85 lakhs of oilseeds exported in 1 903-4, linseed 
contributed 26 lakhs and /// or sesamum 44 lakhs. The bulk 
of these oilseeds exported is not much greater now than twenty 
years ago, but their value has risen greatly, while til has 
increased in both value and bulk at the expense of linseed. 

The principal article included in the remaining 15 odd lakhs 
is cotton-seed, which has very recently come into prominence 
as an export. In 1902-3 the exports of oilseeds were 135 
lakhs. Of the exports of provisions the most important article 
h ghl. Other articles exported are various fruit products, such 
as mahud flowers which are sent to Bombay, Berar, and Central 
India for distilling country liquor, honey, arrowroot, and 
Mzirmjt, the fruit of the achdr tree {Buckanania latifoUd) used 
for sweetmeats. Another important industry has recently 
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sprung up in the export of jerked meat, whicli^ is sent to 
Burma. Exports of hides and skins have been regrettably 
large in recent years, owing to the heavy mortality of cattle in 
the famines. Among other important articles of export are 
dyes and tans, chiefly myrabolams, lac, and hemp isan). 
Exports of railway plant consist principally of wooden sleepers. 
The exports of wood and timber are distributed’ among the 
surrounding Provinces, Bombay being the best customer. 
Teak and sal timber and bamboos are the chief items. Among 
minor articles of export may be noticed fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, which consist chiefly of Nagpur oranges sent in large 
quantities to other parts of India, and occasionally to England. 

Imports. The total imports amounted to 5-76 crores in 1903-4, or 
Rs. 4-r4 per head of population. Since 1865 the value of 
imports has about trebled, while since 1881 it has increased 
by 60 per cent. About 2\ crores were received from Bombay 
Port, 79 lakhs from Bengal, 76 lakhs from Bombay Presidency, 
approximately 50 lakhs each from Rajputana and the United 
Provinces, and 32 lakhs from Calcutta. Of the total imports, 
yarn and cotton piece-goods, salt, sugar, metals, provisions, 
grain, and oils are the most important. 

Details of The demand for English yarn and cotton cloth has not as 

imports; yg|. adversely affected by the local mill industry,' as the 
finer counts of thread are not produced ; but imports of Indian 
thread and cloth are either stationary or declining. About 
two- thirds of the salt consumed in the Province is sea-salt from 
Bombay, while the northern Districts take some from the 
Sambhap’ Lake, and since the opening of the East Coast 
Railway Madras sea-salt has been imported into Chhattisgarh. 
The imports of sugar have more than doubled during the last 
twenty years, and now amount to 37,516 tons. Refined sugar 
comes almost entirely from Bombay Port, and the bulk of it 
is probably produced in the Mauritius. The Province now 
obtains large quantities oigur or unrefined sugar from Bengal 
and the United Provinces. The imports of metals have 
doubled in the last ten, and trebled in the last twenty years, 
the figures for 1903-4 being the highest on record. Large 
imports of metals are a certain index of prosperity. Out of 
a total value of 54 lakhs, manufactured iron and steel account 
for 23, other imports of iron and steel for 16, and brass and 
copper for ii lakhs. The provisions imported consist chiefly 
of dried fruits and nuts, coco-nuts being the most important 
item. Areca-nuts and chillies form the bulk of the imports 
under spices, while ginger, cardamoms, cloves, pepper, and 
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asafoetida |re other articles. Rice, principally from Burma, 
constituted about one-sixth of the total imports of grain and 
pulse. During the last decade the weight of kerosene oil 
imported has risen from 135,000 to 292,000 cwt 

The trade of the Province is now almost entirely concentrated Trading 
on the railways, and the important roads are those leading from 
the large producing tracts to railway stations. Imports are 
mainly consigned to the large towns, owing to both their own 
demand and the facilities which they afford for distribution 
to retailers. Exports, however, are sent away from a larger 
number of stations, several small places favourably situated 
on main, roads having an important trade. Raw cotton is 
principally exported from Nagpur, Hinganghat, Pulgaon, 
Kamptee, and Khandwa; grain from N%pur, Kamptee, 

Raipur, Jubbulpore, Gondia, Saugor, Damoh, and Harda ; 
and metals are distributed from Nagpur, Kamptee, and Katnl. 

Alb the large towns have a considerable import trade, and 
of the smaller towns Katni, Wardha, and Pulgaon are the most 
important. 

A large proportion of the export trade in grain and oilseeds Meehan- 
is conducted by a European firm, and the remainder by 
Marwari Banias and Cutchl Muhammadans. Banias also trade, 
trade in ghl (clarified butter), and largely in cotton. In 
Chanda and AVardha there are a number of Komatis or 
Madrasi Banias. Cutchls conduct a large part of the import 
trade in cloths, salt, kerosene oil, and general merchandise, 
while ‘Bombay Bohras import stationery, glassware, small 
goods, iron and hardware. Parsis are general merchants, and 
deal in foreign goods, wines, and crockery. Several European 
companies are engaged in the timber trade. Grain for export 
is not usually sold in the w^eekly markets, the transactions at 
which are mainly retail ; the cultivators either carry it in their 
own carts to the exporting stations, or small retail dealers, 
principally Telis, Kalars, and Banias, go round and buy it up 
in villages. Cotton is generally taken by the cultivators direct 
to the exporting stations. 

The rail’way systems traversing the Province are the Great Communi 
Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland, the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India, the East Indian, and the Bengal-Nagpur. systems. 
Of these the Great Indian Peninsula line is now a state line, 
but leased to a company for working; the Indian Midland is 
the property of the company of that name, but is worked by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Company ; the East Indian is 
a state line, but leased to a company; the Bengal-Nagpur line 
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is the property of a guaranteed company ; and the section of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India within the Central 
Provinces is a state line leased to the company. 

The two main routes between Bombay and Calcutta traverse 
the Province north and south of the Satpura plateau. The 
north-eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula from Bombay 
divides at Bhusawal junction into two branches, one going 
north and north-east for 339 miles to a terminus at Jubbulpore, 
where it meets the East Indian, afid the other proceeding 
almost due east through Berar to Nagpur, where the Bengal- 
N^pur line to Calcutta commences. The Jubbulpore line 
runs through the whole length of the Narbada valley, com^ 
prising the Districts of Nimar, Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur, 
and Jubbulpore. At Khandwa, 353 miles from Bombay, a 
metre-gauge line worked by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India takes off and proceeds north-west through Indore to 
Ajmer, with a length of 29 miles in the Central Provinces. 
Itarsi, 464 miles from Bombay, is the junction with the Indian 
Midland line to Cawnpore and Agra, which runs north 
through Hoshangabad, the Bhopal State, and Saugor District, 
while at Jubbulpore the East Indian line begins, and runs for 
70 miles in the Central Provinces towards Allahabad. From 
Bina, on the Indian Midland line, a branch of 163 miles 
runs to Katnl on the East Indian, serving the Districts of 
Saugor and Damoh. The Nagpur branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula enters the Central Provinces at Pulgaon and runs 
for 70 miles through Wardha and Nagpur Districts to 
N%pur,'"52o miles from Bombay. From Wardha a branch of 
45 miles leads to Warora in Chanda. At Nagpur the Bengal- 
Nagpur system begins, and runs through Bhandara, Raipur, 
Bilaspur, and several Feudatory States towards Calcutta, with 
a length of 417 miles in the Province. An extension of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway on the gauge of 2 feet 6 inches from 
Gondia on the main line, 601 miles from Bombay, to connect 
with Jubbulpore, was opened in 1905. It passes through 
Balaghat, Mandla, and SeonI Districts, and has branches 
through SeonI to Chhindwara and to Mandla^, with a total 
length of 255 miles, thus bringing the greater part of the 
Satpura plateau within easy distance of a railway. From 
Raipur another narrow-gauge branch of 56 miles leads 
south to Dhamtari and Rajim in Raipur District^ and from 
Bilaspur a connecting line on the broad gauge runs north for 
35 miles to Katni on the East Indian. Except where it has 
^ The Mandla branch had not been completed in 1906, 
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been othei^ise stated, all lines are on the standard gauge of 
5 feet 6 inches. There are at present no double lines, but 
a section of the Great Indian Peninsula west of Itarsi is 
about to be doubled. 

The lines from Bhusawal to Nagpur and from Jubbulpore to History* 
Allahabad were the first to be constructed, and were opened 
in 1867, the Bhusawal-Jubbulpore line following shortly after- 
wards in 1870. The Indian Midland line from Itarsi to 
Bhopal was constructed in 1882, and the Bhopal- Jhansi section 
in 1889. The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway was 
opened in 1888, being an extension of the Chhattisgarh State 
Railway which had been constructed by Government on the 
metre gauge to Raj-Nandgaon, and was made over to the 
company, converted to the broad gauge, and extended to con- 
nect with Asansol on the East Indian, and subsequently direct 
to Calcutta. The Bma-Katni connexion on the Indian Mid- 
land was constructed in 1899, In 1904 the Province had thus 
1,419 miles of railway open and a further 1 78 under construction, 
making a total of 1,597 miles, of which 1,257 were on the 
broad gauge, 29 on the metre gauge, and 31 1 on narrower 
gauges. This is equivalent to 54 square miles of country for 
one mile of railway in British Districts, and 73 for the Province 
as a whole. In 1891, 1,094 miles of broad gauge and 29 of 
metre gauge were open. With the exception of Betul District 
on the Satpura plateau, the greater part of Chanda, and the 
southern Feudatory States, the railway communications of the 
Province may be said to be fairly complete. Among projected 
lines may be mentioned a branch of the Bengal-Nagpur from 
BilSspur to Mandla, the embankment of which has been 
partially constructed as a famine relief work; an extension 
from Gondia to Chanda on the same line, with a link from 
Bramhapuri to Nagpur, to serve the south of Nagpur and the 
north of Chanda Districts ; a branch line from Chhindwara to 
the Bench valley coal-fields ; a line from Raipur to Vizia- 
nagram ; a loop line from Nagpur to AmraotT, from some point 
on which a connexion will be taken through Betul to Itarsi; 
a branch line from Nagpur to Ramtek ; and an extension of 
the Wardha-Warora line through Chanda to a point on the 
Nizam’s State Railway in Hyderabad. The construction of 
a line from Warora through Chanda to a new coal-field at 
Ballapur, 6 miles from this town, has been begun by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company. 

Previous to the construction of railways, the main trunk Roads, 
routes of the Province were the road from Nagpur to Jubbul- 
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pore through Seonl, the great eastern road from f Nagpur to 
Raipur and Sambalpur and on to Cuttack, the southern road 
from Nagpur to Chanda through Jam and Warora, the old 
Bombay road from Jubbulpore through Nimar, the Jubbulpore, 
Dam oh, and Saugor road, the Jubbulpore, Mandia, and 
Bilaspur road, and the north-western road from Nagpiir to 
Betul and Itarsi. Other main routes were those from Nagpur 
to Chhindwara and Piparia, from Seom to Katangland Tumsar, 
from Saugor to KarelT, from Nagpur to Umrer and Mul, and 
from Raipur through Dhamtarl to Jagdalpur. These latter 
roads were important railway feeders for some time after the 
construction of the through lines of rail, but they have gener- 
ally been superseded by the extensions of the last two decades. 
The construction of the railways has entirely removed the 
importance of the old trunk routes, except along certain 
lengths where they serve as feeders. One or two of them are 
no longer maintained to the same standard as formerly, and 
with the exception of the road from Nagpur to Jubbulpore 
there is now no thoroughly good trunk road in the Province. 
The important roads at present are those which connect rich 
tracts in the interior with the railways ; and as the railways have 
frequently followed the line of trunk roads, the feeders are 
generally small cross-roads. During the last decade there has 
been a remarkable development of road communications, con- 
sequent on the amount of work undertaken for famine relief. 
The length of metalled roads has increased from 536 miles in 
1892 to 1^646 in 1904-5, and that of embanked roads from 2,133 
miles to 2,967. The total length of metalled and embanked 
roads is now 4,6 13 miles, or at the rate of one mile for 18 square 
miles of country in British Districts. The annual expenditure on 
the maintenance of these roads is 8-43 lakhs. Nearly 900 miles 
of surface roads are also maintained at a cost of Rs. 24,000. 
Surface or unembanked roads are under the charge of District 
councils, while all others are maintained by the Public Works 
department. Much progress has also been made during the 
last decade in developing the communications of the large 
zaminddris and Feudatory States of Chhattisgarh, under the 
superintendence of the Engineer of the specially created 
Chhattisgarh States division. This territory, comprising 41,618 
square miles, is the wildest and most backward portion of the 
Province, and was till recently almost destitute of routes fit for 
wheeled traffic. Since 1893, 681 miles of gravelled roads and 
763 miles of surface roads have been constructed, the funds 
being provided by the estates through which they pass. These 
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roads are «^cluded from the totals given above. The cost of 
a country cart drawn by two bullocks is about Rs. 40 on an 
average, and the ordinary load along roads is 14 cwt. 

The Central Provinces are included in the Central Provinces Postal 
and Berar Postal Circle under a Deputy-Postmaster- General, ^^^siness. 
The statistics (see Table VII) show a large advance in postal 
business since i88x j the number of post offices in the 
Province having increased from 186 to 689, of letter-boxes 
from 157 to 566, and of miles of postal communication from 
4,465 to 8,411. More than 7 million letters were delivered in 
1903-4 as against 5^ millions in 1880-1, 6 million post-cards 
as against half a million, and 147,000 parcels as against 40,000. 

The value of money orders issued has increased from 30 to 
109 lakhs. These figures relate to both the Imperial and the 
District post. The latter system provided postal communica- 
tions in British Districts for magisterial and police purposes, 
the upkeep of which was not warranted under the commercial 
principles of the Post Office, and funds were obtained from 
a cess levied at the rate of one per cent, on the land revenue. 

In 1906 the cess was abolished, and the cost is now included 
in the Imperial budget. Postal establishments in Feudatory 
States are paid from State funds, and were also treated as part 
of the District Post. In 1903-4, 141 post offices and 2,554 
miles of mail lines in British Districts, and 22 post offices and 
922 miles of mail lines in Feudatory States, were maintained 
under this system. 

At present the harvests may be said to be entirely depen- Famine, 
dent on the rainfall. A complete failure of the rains, such as 
occurred in 1899-1900, will destroy both the harvests and cause 
a universal famine. Such a failure is, howwer, believed to be 
unique. The rainfall of June, July, and August is as a rule 
fairly reliable, and has only failed completely in 1868 and 1899. 

In 1902 there was a drought in August. Very heavy or 
excessive rain, on the other hand, during these months is 
naturally not infrequent, and in some Districts may occasion 
substantial damage to cotton and jowdr ; but there is no re- 
cord of distress having arisen from this cause. The most critical 
period for the crops comprises the months of September and 
October, when about 9-| inches should be received. This rain 
is necessary both for the ripening rice harvest and to enable 
the land to be prepared for sowing the spring grains. It is 
especially capricious ; and while the full average is required to 
ensure the success of both harvests, the actual fall in one or 
other of these months has been more than 25 per cent, short 
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of the average 19 times in 33 years. Of the femines or 
scarcities for which information is available, those of 1833, 
1886, 1896, and 1897 were caused by shortness of the late 
rains, while in 1899 an average fall in these months would have 
reduced a universal famine to local distress. It is especially 
to remedy the deficiencies of the rainfall in September and 
October that irrigation is required. If the rainfall up to the 
end of October has been satisfactory, the success of both 
harvests is assured against deficiency of rain, though showers 
in November or December are requisite for bumper spring 
crops. These, however, may still be spoilt by excessive rainfall 
in the winter months, which will induce rust or blight. Such 
excessive rain was, as will be seen, responsible for the local dis- 
tress which occurred in 1819, in 1823-7 in SeonT and Mandla, 
in 1854-5 in Saugor and Dam oh, and in 1893, 1894, and 
1895 in the northern Districts generally. The spring is, however, 
of far less importance than the autumn harvest, and there is 
also no single crop which so overshadows the rest as rice does 
the other autumn grains. 

The earliest scarcities of ’which accounts are available resulted 
from political disturbances rather than climatic causes. War 
and its effects account for distress which prevailed in the upper 
Narbada valley during the years 1771, 1783, and 1809. It is 
recorded that in 1771 wheat sold in Narsinghpur at lo lb. to 
the rupee. In 1803 a failure of the rains caused a famine in 
Nimar and Hoshangabad, which had already suffered greatly 
from the ^inroads of Sindhia’s armies. The famine is still 
known in Nimar as the ‘ MahakaV when grain sold at i lb. 
per rupee or about two or three hundred times its price in 
seasons of prosperity. In 1818-19 the Nagpur country and the 
Districts north of the Narbada suffered from a famine caused 
by the failure of the autumn rains and excessive rain during 
the following cold season. Acute famine prevailed for months 
in these localities, and in Jubbulpore wheat sold at 8 lb. to the 
rupee. In Nagpur many of the poorer cultivators are reported 
to have sold their children into slavery. From 1823 to 1827 
the Districts of Seoni and Mandla suffered from a succession 
of short crops due to floods, hail, and blight, and many vil- 
lages were deserted. In 1825-6, according to oral tradition, 
famine attended with loss of life occurred in Nagpur, and it 
is said that many people died after eating the cooked food 
which was doled out to them at the Raja’s palace. In 1828-9 
there was a famine in Raipur and Bilaspur, the price of grain 
rising from about 300 to 24 lb. a rupee. In 1832-3 excessive 
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min follow'Sd by drought was the cause of severe distress in 
the Narbada vallejj the Nagpur country, and Berar. Heavy 
mortality occurred in Betul, and 5,000 people are said to have 
died in the city of Nagpur. In Wardha children were sold for 
10 lb. of grain. The following year, owing to a failure of the 
autumn rain, the spring crop area of Jubbulpore District was 
left practically unsown and prices reached 16 lb. per rupee. 

Grain was imported by Government agency into Seoni and 
Mandla. In 1834-5 a partial failure occurred in Chhattisgarh, 
and in spite of the export of grain being prohibited, prices rose 
to 15 or 20 times their normal level. Drought in 1845 caused 
severe distress in Nimar and Chhattisgarh; and in 1854-5 
a visitation of rust destroyed the wheat crop of the northern 
Districts, and is still well remembered by the people as a 
parallel to the similar disaster of 1894-5. Parents sold their 
children in Damoh, and many deaths from starvation were 
recorded in Saugor. In 1868, the year of the Bundelkhand 
famine, the rains ended abruptly a month before the due time ; 
but a heavy fall in September saved the situation over the 
greater part of the country, and acute distress was confined 
to the Vindhyan Districts the Wainganga rice tracts, and 
Chhattisgarh. Distress was, however, severe in these areas. 
Hundreds of deaths were reported to have occurred from 
starvation, and the ordinary mortality is estimated to have 
been trebled. About 1 7 lakhs was expended on relief. 

The famine of 1868-9 was followed by a period of years Recent 
of prosperity, broken only by the failure in 1886 of the rice 
crop of Chhattisgarh. From 1893 commenced the recent 
cycle of bad years. In that year, and in 1894 and 1895, the 
Spring crops of the northern Districts were spoiled by exces- 
sive winter rain. In 1894 the wheat was almost entirely 
destroyed by rust in Saugor and Damoh, and distress ensued. 

Road works were opened, but the numbers on them never 
reached 20,000, and only about a lakh was expended orl 
relief. Both in 1894 and 1895 the rice crop was also 
severely damaged on the threshing-floors by the late rain. 

In 1895 the monsoon stopped abruptly in the middle of 
September ; the autumn crops were poor, and the spring 
harvest realized about half a normal yield on a diminished 
area. Four years of poor harvests thus preceded the failure 
of 1896, when the rains, which up to then had been plentiful 
and even excessive, stopped suddenly at the end of August. 

The effect of the drought was the destruction of the autumn 
crops, with the exception of irrigated rice, cotton, and jowar^ 
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The spring crops were fair, but owing to the dr)iaess of the 
soil only half the normal area was sown. The all-round out- 
turn was 56 per cent, of an average crop, but the distress was 
greatly aggravated by the failures of the preceding years. 
Severe famine prevailed throughout 1897, except in Nimar, 
Chanda, and Sambalpur, which partially escaped. Direct 
expenditure 011 famine relief was about crores, "^and 
indirect expenditure, famine loans, remissions of land revenue, 
and charitable relief made up another crore. The Provincial 
death-rate for the year was 69 per mille, as against 32-4 during 
the decade 1881-91; the mortality was especially severe 
during the monsoon months. Owing partly to the wide 
area over which this famine extended, and partly to the 
deficiency of transport, prices ruled high, the extreme point 
reached being 12^ lb. per rupee in Balaghat. The largest 
number relieved was 703,000, or 8-5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion affected, on the 29th May. The famine of 1897 was 
followed by two years of fairly good harvests, but in 1899 
occurred the most complete failure of the rainfall ever known. 
Only five Districts received more than half their average rain- 
fall and five received only a third. The wheat crop was above 
half an average in six of the northern Districts; but over the 
rest of the Province both crops failed completely, the all-round 
out-turn for the Province being only a quarter of the normal. 
Famine prevailed in all Districts from October, 1899, to 
November, 1900, and the deficiency of the rainfall led to 
severe epidemks of cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, and other 
diseases resulting from bad water. The administration of 
this famine was extremely liberal and efficient, the direct 
expenditure being nearly 41 crores, while indirect expenditure 

lakhs. The numbers on relief exceeded aj millions, or 23 per 
cent of the population of the affected tract, in July, 1900, and 

n spite of the greater severity of the famine, prices were 
generally lower by from x to 3 lb. per rupee than in iZ 

dowm The highest price for the cheapest food-grain was 
42 • per lupee in Chhindwara. The mortality for the year 

was 57 per mille, and was greatly aggravated by diseases due 
scjcity and bad quality of water. After two more 
y good seasons a prolonged break in the rains between 

a faiffire of August, 1902, caused 

a failure of the nee crop m Raipur and the Wainganga valley 
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Famine wai^ confined to Raipur, which reaped only a third of 
an average crop. 

Apart from the direct organization of relief, the remission Protective 
of revenue, and the grant of loans to agriculturists for seed measures, 
and cattle, the protective measures taken by Government 
consist of the extension of irrigation and communications. 
Irrigation is as yet in its infancy in the Province, and though 
considerable strides have been made in the last few years, it 
can at best only slightly mitigate the effects of a failure of 
the rains. The opening up of the Province by railways, so as 
to provide cheap transport to tracts liable to be affected, has 
been proceeding rapidly during the last two decades, and 
with the completion of the Satpura line will be practically 
complete so far as British Districts are concerned. In 1897 
grain had to be imported by Government agency into parts 
of Mandia, Balaghat, and Sironcha, and these areas with the 
exception of the small Sironcha tract will be protected by the 
Satpura railway. As regards the direct administration of 
relief, a revised Famine Code has been compiled, embodying 
the experience gained in the two great famines, and detailing 
the whole course of procedure to be followed. Famine pro- 
grammes of works for each District are drawn up and annually 
revised, each programme containing large public works, village 
works, and forest works, which are especially suitable for the 
primitive tribes. The programme provides work for six months 
for not less than 20 per cent, of the population of the District, 
except in tracts adequately protected by irrigation, where a half 
of this provision is held to be sufficient. 

The administration of the Central Provinces is conducted Admini- 
by a Chief Commissioner, who is the chief controlling revenue 
and executive authority. He is assisted by three secretaries, 
two under secretaries and an assistant secretary. The 
area of British territory comprised in the Province is 
82,093 square miles, with a population of 9,216,185, and it 
is divided for administrative purposes into four revenue Divi- 
sions, each controlled by a Commissioner. The average area 
of a Division is 20,500 square miles, and the population 
2,250,000 persons. Three of the Divisions contain five 
Districts, and one (Chhattlsgarh) three. The Commissioner 
of the Division supervises the working of all departments of 
Government in his Division, except those outside the sphere 
of the Local Administration, through the Deputy-Commis- 
sioners of Districts, who are his immediate subordinates. Till 
recently the Commissioners also exercised civil and criminal 
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jurisdiction. The principal heads of Provincial departments 
are the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records, 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com- 
missioner, the Inspector-General of Police, the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Commissioner of Excise and Miscellaneous Revenue, who is 
also^ Inspector-General of Registration, and the Director of 
Agriculture. The Comptroller and the Deputy-Postmaster- 
General represent Imperial departments under the Govern- 
ment of India. Berar is now included in the jurisdiction of 
all these officers. 

The Province is divided into i8 Districts’, with an average 
area of 4,561 square miles and a population of 512,010 
persons. Each District is in charge of a Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, who is the chief revenue authority and also District 
Magistrate, and exercises the usual functions of a District 
officer. The District forests are managed by a Forest officer, 
usually a member of the Imperial Forest Service, over whom 
the Deputy-Commissioner has certain powers of supervision, 
particularly in regard to matters affecting the welfare of the 
people. Each District has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District jail, and whose work 
IS supervised by the Deputy-Commissioner in respect of 
village sanitation, the registration of vital statistics, and 
the financial management of the jail and dispensaries. The 
Deputy-Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar, and manages 
the estates in his District which are under the Court of 
Wards. 

^ In his revenue and criminal work the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner IS assisted by {a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, 
or members of the Indian Civil Service; (^) one or more 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, usually natives of India, but including a few 
uropeans and Eurasians; and (c) by tahsilddrs and naib-> 
tahsildars, ox members of the Subordinate service who are 
nearly always natives of India. The number of Assistant 
Commissioners on ordinary duty in 1904 was 21, and of 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners 100, giving 7 officers to each 
District . Recently the subdivisional system prevailing in 
> In 19=5-6 the new District of Drug was constituted from portions of 
Raipur and Bilaspur Districts; but, at the same time, Sambalpnr District 
was riansferred to Bengal. The total number of Districts therefore remains 
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most other i^rovinces has been introduced into the Central 
Provinces. According to this, an Assistant or Extra- Assistant 
Commissioner is placed in charge of a subdivision consisting 
of one or two taksils^ with the powers of a Subdivisional 
Magistrate under the Criminal Procedure Code, extended 
powe^ under the Revenue Law, and authority to supervise the 
revenue and police officials. In 1904, 22 subdivisions were 
formed, the Subdivisional officers with one or two exceptions 
residing at the District head-quarters but touring in their 
subdivisions during the open season. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into Tahsth^ 
two or more tahstls^ each of which has a tahsllddr and naib- or 
At'^vX'^-iahslldar with a tahsil office, and except in the case oi tahsil- 
head-quarter tahslls a sub-treasury. The number of tahsih in 
1906 was 53, or an average of three to a District. The average 
area of a tahsil square miles, and the population 

173,890. The tahsllddr is the Deputy-Commissioner’s right 
hand in his revenue and executive work ; and, besides being 
responsible for the collection of the revenue and the 
distribution and repayment of land improvement and agricul- 
tural loans, he makes inquiries and carries out orders in 
matters of revenue law and administration. The tahsllddr is 
also a criminal magistrate, but has usually no civil work. The 
naib-tahsllddr has no special functions apart from those of the 
tahsllddr. He is usually not a magistrate, but sometimes tries 
civil cases. 

In each village one or more lambardars^ are the repre- Village 
sentatives of the proprietary body or mdlguzdrs when 
ownership of the village is divided into shares, and their duty hardars 
is to collect and pay in the Government revenue. The 
lambarddr^ or, if there are several, one of them, is also ‘ 

mukaddam or executive headman of the village. If he is 
non-resident, he must appoint an agent or mukaddam 
gomdshta to act for him. The mukadda^n exercises the usual 
duties of a village headman, but has no magisterial powers, 
and except by the exercise of his personal authority, which, 
however, is frequently considerable, cannot coerce or restrain 
the residents. 

Each District has a Land Record staff, controlled under Revenue 
the Deputy-Commissioner by a native superintendent, and 
consisting of two grades of officials, revenue inspectors zxApatwdris. 
paiwdris. There is on an average one to 8 villages, 
and a revenue inspector to every 2 5 the total number 
corruption from tlie English word ^number/ 
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of revenue inspectors being 205, and of The 

-d — tant, an?his office is 

servant incrr H ^ ^ trained Government 

form.^ ’ a dependent of the landowner as he 

ormerly was Each revenue inspector is in charge of a number 
oi pagans circles, and his duties consist in training the 
m surveying and the preparation of the annual refums. 
The Land Record staff also furnish a most valuable agency for 

ha^vesf anf information in times of anxiety for the 

rvest, and for the organization of famine relief when this 
becomes necessary. ^ 

Feudatory contams 15 Feudatory States, covering an 

States. of 31,188 square miles with a population of 1,631 140 

Ea- 

strict, the remamder are situated in the Chhattisgarh 
attiched 

P r,-* 1 ^o^^t'ons with Government are controlled by 
a Political Agent. The States vary greatly in size and 
importance SaktT, the smallest, having an area of X3rsquare 
miles, and Bastar, the largest, of r3, 062. They are administered 

by hereditary chiefs, who hold on conditiom of loyalty and 
good government set forth in patents and acknowledgements 

in the L f ? interference save 

. . ^ ^ death sentences, which require the Chief Com- 

m»r-, But M u n.tttr of EX 

owing mamly to the frequency with which the States have 
^en taken under direct management, because of Sther S 

the affairs of the State are generally managed by a Superin- 
tenden under the control of the Political Agent. In Come 

ch ef fs ^adT ‘he accession of a new 

chief IS made contmgent on his employing an officer nominated 

by Government as his lA^an or minister. The SupSn 
endents and E^zvam appointed by Government are usually 
officers special y selected from the Provincial or Subordinate 
service according to the size of the State. In practi^ 
many of the State officials have received a legal trS in 
Government service, the ordinary criminal and civil Taw a S 
applied magisterial and civil powers being delegated by the 
chief. In several States a cadastral surve^asbeen ICrLd 
^ and the system of revenue settlement prescribed for 

require2mm^oa.““' over seven years also 
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British Districts introduced. The revenue is settled with the 
village headmen, who have no proprietary rights, but receive a 
drawback on the collections. The States pay a tribute to Govern- 
ment which amounted in the aggregate to 2*43 lakhs in 1904. 

The legislative authority for the Central Provinces is the Legisla- 
Council of the Governor-General of India for the purpose 
of making Laws and Regulations. The principal Acts passed Legisla- 
since 1880 which specially affect the Central Provinces, . 
excluding repealed Acts, are the following : — The Central Legisla- ” 
Provinces Land Revenue Act, 1881, amended by supple- tion since 
mentary Acts in 1889 and 1898; the Central Provinces^ 
Tenancy Act, 1898, amended by Act XVI of 1899 ; the 
Central Provinces Local Self-Government Act of 1883 \ the 
Central Provinces Civil Courts Act, II of 1904; the Central 
Provinces Government Wards Act, XXII of 1885, amended in 
1899; the Central Provinces Municipal Act, XVI of 1903; 
and the Central Provinces Village Sanitation Act of 1889, 
amended by Act XI of 1902. 

By the Civil Courts Act of 1904 the civil has finally been Civil 
separated from the executive department. The civil staff J^^hce. 
consists of four Divisional Judges having jurisdiction in each 
Division, 18 District Judges in Districts, 30 Subordinate Judges, 
and 50 Munsifs. Tahsilddrs and naib-tahslldars try rent suits, 
but rarely exercise other civil powers. The court of a Munsif 
has original jurisdiction up to Rs. 500, and that of a Subordi- 
nate Judge up to Rs. 5,000. The District Judge has unlimited 
original jurisdiction except in proceedings under the Indian 
Divorce Act, which lie in the court of the Divisional Judge. 

Appeals from Munsifs and Subordinate Judges up to Rs. 1,000 
lie in the court of the District Judge, and above that in the 
court of the Divisional Judge. Appeals from the District 
Judge up to Rs. 5,000 are heard in the courts of the Divisional 
Judges, and above that in the court of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner. The Judicial Commissioner is the highest court of 
civil appeal, and except in cases against European British 
subjects, when the High Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, 
the highest court of criminal appeal. He is assisted by an 
Additional Judicial Commissioner for the Central Provinces, 
and one for Berar. 

The administration of criminal justice was formerly entirely Criminal 
in the hands of Commissioners and of the District staff 
Commissioners have now no criminal powers as such, and 
their place as Sessions Judges has been taken by Divisional 
Judges, Deputy-Commissioners are also District Magis- 
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trates, and have power to try all offences not puwshable with 
death. In the naore important Districts selected Assistant 
and Extra-Assistant Commissioners are also invested with 
this power. Otherwise these officers usually exercise first- 
class magisterial powers. Tahsllddrs are usually second-class 
Magistrates, with power to impose sentences of whipping. 
In addition to the stipendiary Magistrates, a number of non- 
official native gentlemen have been appointed Honorary 
Magistrates. The criminal judiciary includes the Judicial 
Commissioners court, which is a High Court for the Central 
Provinces, four courts of Session, i8 courts of District Magis- 
trates, 64 courts of Magistrates of the first class, 76 of the 
second class, and 46 of the third class, or 209 in ail These 
figures include 78 benches of Honorary Magistrates, with 260 
members. Appeals from Magistrates of the second and third 
classes lie to the District Magistrate, while certain other first- 
class Magistrates have also been invested with the power of 
hearing appeals. Appeals from Magistrates of the first class 
and from District Magistrates lie to the Court of Session, and 
from the Court of Session to the Judicial Commissioner. 

The marked features of the statistics of civil litigation 
(Table VIII) are the very large increases in the number of 
suits for the first twenty-five years after the constitution of the 
Province, and the stationary or declining state of litigation in 
the next fifteen years. In 1862 the total number of suits filed 
was 24,666. They had increased to 89,903 in 1881, and 
to 112,665 in 1886. In subsequent years there have been 
considerable decreases, and in 1904 the total was 79,455. 
The character of litigation has been substantially the same 
throughout this period, the large majority of suits, amounting 
in 1904 to 69 per cent, of the total, being for the recovery of 
money or movable property. Of the other classes suits for 
immovable property constitute 6 per cent of the total, and 
those under the rent law 15 per cent. Suits are generally 
of very trifling value, 59 per cent, of the total not exceeding 
Rs. 50 and only 4 per cent being above Rs. 500. During 
the decade ending 1900 the average number of appeals filed 
annually was 6,960, or 7 per cent, of the number of suits. Of 
these, 652 or 9 per cent of the total were filed in the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner, 370 or 5 per cent, in the Divisional 
Courts, and 5,938 or 85 per cent in the District Courts. 

The general conclusion indicated by the statistics of crime 
(Table IX) during the forty years for which they are avail- 
able is that the number of offences committed annually has 
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remained remarkably constant, allowing for variations due 
to abnormal conditions such as famine. The number of 
persons annually brought to trial has been about 40,000, 

In 1866 it was 41,700, the average for the decade ending 1890 
was 39,200, and that for the decade ending 1900 nearly 

45,000, the last figures being increased by the abnormal 

statistics of crime in three famine years. The statistics of 
the last few years show an apparent decrease in crime, the 

number of persons tried in 1904 being only 35,000. 

The decrease is principally in oifences against property, 
only 8,000 persons being tried under this head in 1904, as 
against an average of 13,700 for the decade ending 1890, and 
19,000 for that ending 1900. This decrease may be partly 
real, but is also to be accounted for by recent orders for- 
bidding the investigation of petty offences by the police. On 
the other hand, offences against special and local laws have 
increased from about 8,000 to 11,000, on account of the 
more rigorous enforcement of sanitary and other regulations 
in towns. Murders and cognate offences show some increase 
in recent years, while rape and dacoity have decreased. 

The average number of registration offices open during Registra- 
1881-90 was 76, and the number of documents registered 
24,107, the corresponding figures for 1891-1900 being 88 and 
31,947, and for the year 1904 90 and 22,351 respectively. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is ex officio District Registrar. 

Each tahsll has a sub-registration office in charge of a special 
salaried sub-registrar, and where the work is heavy another 
office exists in the interior of the tahsiL The department is 
under the control of an Inspector-General, and there are two 
Registration Inspectors for the Province. 

The main source of government income in the Central Finance. 
Provinces has always been the land revenue, but under 
Maratha rule numerous petty imposts were added on all under na- 
branches of trade and industry. These embraced a duty^^^®^^®’ 
on home produce passing from one part of the country to 
another, or beyond the frontier, and on foreign merchandise 
in transit, and numerous other imposts on all articles produced, 
such as taxes on the stamping of cloths, on tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, silk, turmeric, and and on working artisans, 

as oil-pressers, fishermen, butchers, and tanners ; a tax oh 
contracts or licences for the vending of spirituous liquors; 
a cess on houses, intended to fall particularly on that part of 
the population not engaged in agriculture ; and numerous 
petty taxes of different kinds, among which may be mentioned 
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a . tax on the remarriage of widows, one-fourth |)f the sale- 
proceeds of houses, dues on the playing of musical instruments 
at weddings, and on the use of red powder at the Holi, a fourth 
of debts recovered by civil action, a tax on gambling, a special 
tax on the marriages of Banias, and others. This multiplicity 
of small imposts cannot but have been irksome and harassing 
to the people to the last degree. The greater number of 1 ;hem 
were abolished on the commencement of British administra- 
tion, and in the few which were retained can be recognized the 
germs of our principal sources of revenue outside the land. 

The scheme of Provincial finance was introduced from 1871 
to 1872,, with the object of enlarging the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Local Governments in respect to expenditure 
in some civil departments. The method first adopted was to 
make an annual grant from Imperial revenues to the Provincial 
Government for the net expenditure in those departments 
which had been transferred to its control. Gradually the 
system was introduced of transferring to the Provincial 
budget the income and expenditure of those departments of 
administration for which the Provincial Government was 
mainly responsible; w'hile the contribution from the Province 
to the Imperial exchequer was paid in the form of a share of 
the income of the great receiving departments, so that the 
burden on the Province might increase or diminish according 
to the fluctuations in its own resources. This object has not, 
however, been attained in the Central Provinces in recent 
years, owing to the disorganization caused by famine. 

The average receipts and expenditure of Provincial funds 
during the quinquennium 1882-7 were 76 and 75-3 lakhs 
respectively. Provincial receipts represent only the share of 
the revenue under different heads which is credited to Pro- 
vincial funds. In this settlement the receipts and charges 
under Forests, Excise, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Registration, 
and the refunds of these revenues were divided equally 
between the Imperial and Provincial Governments, while those 
under Provincial Rates, Law and Justice, and Minor depart- 
ments were made wholly Provincial. The receipts from Land 
Revenue were nearly equally divided, while the greater part of 
the expenditure was debited to Provincial funds. 

During the next period of five years the receipts and 
expenditure averaged 75*2 and 75 lakhs respectively. For 
the previous fifteen years the revenue from Excise and Stamps 
had steadily increased, and this period also witnessed substan- 
tiai increments in I^nd Revenue, Forests, and Assessed Taxes*/ 
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The budgeted receipts and expenditure for the quinquennial 1S92- 
period from 1892-3 were 78-8 lakhs; but owing to the series 
of failures of crops, the average receipts during its currency 
were 77-8 lakhs and the expenditure was 81-9 lakhs. Famine 
conditions led to the next settlement being made for the year 
1897-8 only. Provincial funds received half of the receipts 
from'^Land Revenue, Assessed Taxes, Forests and Registration, 
a fourth of those from Excise and three-fourths from Stamps, 
the balance in each case going to the Imperial Government, 
while the receipts and expenditure from the other departments 
mentioned remained Provincial, The Provincial revenue was 
estimated at 84*4 lakhs (including a contribution of 3-7 lakhs 
from Imperial funds) and the expenditure at the same figure. 

These estimates, however, were not realized owing to famine, 
and equilibrium was only attained by a contribution of 20 lakhs 
from Imperial funds. 

In view of the special circumstances of the Province, and the Present 
recurrence of famine, the settlement of 1897-8 was extended 
up to 1905-6, when a fresh settlement of a quasi-permanent 
nature was made for the Central Provinces together with Berar. 
According to this, Provincial funds obtain half of the receipts 
from Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Assessed Taxes, and 
Forests, and the whole of those from Registration and 
Provincial Rates. The whole of the expenditure on Land 
Revenue and Registration is debited to Provincial funds, and 
a half of that on Stamps, Excise, Assessed Taxes, and Forests. 

A fixed annual assignment of 27 lakhs is made to Provincial 
funds from the Imperial share of Land Revenue. The 
estimated Provincial income of the Central Provinces and 
Berar for the year 1906-7 is 189 lakhs, and the estimated 
expenditure 188 lakhs. 

The total revenue raised in the Central Provinces under Heads of 
heads wholly or partly Provincial in 1903-4 (Table 
amounted to 164*7 lakhs. The main items included were, in 
lakhs of rupees — Land Revenue 83*9, Stamps 14*5, Excise 25*6, 
Provincial Rates 11*3, Assessed Taxes 3, Forests 13*9, Regis- 
tration 0*9, Law and Justice 1*2, Jails 1*3, Police and Pounds 
1*7, and other sources of revenue 7*3 lakhs. Out of the total 
revenue of 164*7 lakhs, 116*2 lakhs was credited to Provincial 
funds, including contributions of 36-5 lakhs from Imperial 
funds. 

The total amount expended in the Province under the Heads of 
several heads of Provincial expenditure in 1903-4 (Table 
Xb) was 146*43 lakhs, of which 123*6 lakhs was debited ^ 
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to Provincial funds. The main heads ^ were-rCharges in 
respect of collection of Revenue 32 lakhs. General Adminis- 
tration 7‘7, Law and Justice 16*3, Police i6-i, Education 
Medical 5*1, Pensions and Miscellaneous Civil Charges 20*4, 
and Civil Public Works 30*3 lakhs. Charges in respect of collec- 
tion include the administration of the Land Revenue, Stamps, 
Excise, Assessed Taxes, Forests, and Registration departments. 
During the four years ending March 1904, 9*27 lakhs from 
Imperial revenues have been expended on ^ major ^ and 3*74 
lakhs from Provincial revenues on minor ^ irrigation works. 
Ecclesiastical charges (Rs. 64,000) and territorial and political 
pensions to representatives of former ruling families and others 
(2-27 lakhs) are solely Imperial heads of expenditure. All 
heads of expenditure have increased in the last few years, the 
pay of the Commission having been raised while its numbers 
have increased, and large additions having been made to the 
strength of the Provincial and Subordinate semces. Famine 
relief is ordinarily a charge on Provincial funds ; but in view 
of the large outlay and depletion of the Provincial balance, 
the whole cost of famine since 1894 (except during the years 
1894-5 and 1898-9) has been met from Imperial revenues. 
The direct expenditure on famine between 1894 and 1904 
amounted to 6*13 crores, while additions on account of loss of 
revenue, indirect charges, and irrecoverable advances make up 
the total cost of famine during this period to 8« 76 crores. 
Provincial expenditure on the prevention of plague amounted 
to 5*34 lakhs from 1898 to 1904. 

The commencement of British rule found most villages of 
the open country in the hands of lessees {pdtels or thekdddrs\ 
who held farms of the village land revenue from Government, 
generally for short periods, the leases being given for single 
villages. Villages so managed were collectively known as the 
kkdisa. The hills and forests surrounding the plains were 
parcelled out into estates held by hereditary chieftains called 
zammddrs or Jdgzrddrs. These generally held on a feudal or 
service tenure, paying a nominal revenue, but being responsible 
for the maintenance of order and for the protection of the 
lowlands. A third class of villages was held free of revenue 
by persons or religious foundations to whom they had been 
assigned. 

At the long-term settlements made immediately after the 

^ The figures in this paragraph differ from those contained in Table 
Xb, as they show the whole expenditure of the departments and not only 
the expenditure debited to Provincial funds. 
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coiistitutioif* of the Province in 1861, it was decided to recog- proprie- 
nize as full proprietors all persons in possession of villages, 
whether as lessees, mminddrs^ or revenue-free grantees. The 
reasons which prompted this declaration of policy are not set 
forth ill the documents containing it. But they appear to 
have.been based on the same belief that led to the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, that is to say, that the development of 
the country could best be assured by a class of landlords 
possessing as nearly as possible a fee simple in their estates. 

Fifteen of the zamznddris were considered to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant their being constituted Feudatory States. 

The estates in the northern Districts which had come under 
British rule thirty-six years earlier than the rest of the Province 
had at the time of the settlements in 1863 already lost most of 
their distinctive features, and were simply settled with the land- 
lord, village by village, as an ordinary proprietor. The estates 
in Bhandara and Balaghat Districts, many though not all of 
which were of recent origin, were settled at a favourable revenue 
assessed on the whole estate as a unit, but their owners received 
no patent, and hold as ordinary proprietors, their estates being 
partible and alienable. The holders of the oth^x 'jdgtrs and 
zamznddris in Hoshangabad and Chhindwara, Chanda, and the 
ChhattTsgarh Districts were similarly assessed to a single pay- 
ment at a favourable proportion of the ‘ assets,’ and either then 
or subsequently received patents declaring their estates inalien- 
able, heritable by the rule of primogeniture, and not liable to 
partition, though the legal effect of these restrictions is not 
quite free from doubt. In the villages of the khdlsa the effect 
of the grant of proprietary rights to the headmen was much 
wider than in the zaznmddris, and converted a leasehold into 
practically a freehold tenure, the proprietors of villages so 
created being called mdigizzdrs. The grant of transferable 
rights and the resulting increase in their credit has, however, 
not been an unmixed boon to the village proprietors. Not 
much accustomed to forethought or capable in business, many 
of them borrowed up to the limit of their means, only to find 
when a series of bad harvests supervened that they could not 
pay their debts, and must relinquish their estates to the money- 
lender. The expropriation of the hereditary village proprietors 
has engaged the anxious attention of Government ; and under 
the new Tenancy Act of 1898, It is provided that no landowner 
can alienate his village without retaining a cultivating occupancy ^ ■ 
right in his home-farm land, unless the transfer without reserva- 
tion has been previously sanctioned by Government. In many 
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of the zamlndari and other large estates the tenui* of inferior 
proprietor was conferred on farmers of villages of long standing, 
in order to protect them against ejectment. Subsequently to 
the grant of proprietary right a new tenure has been devised 
with the same object, that of protected status ‘thekdddr or 
farmer.^ 

The mdlgMZdn tenure is subject to partition according to 

Hindu law; and the most recent statistics show that the 
ownership of 27,575 villages is shared between 94,575 persons, 
giving an average of 3-4 shares for each village. 

The class of revenue-free grantees hold on different condi- 
tions, some grants having been made wholly free of revenue 
and others on a quit-rent, both classes being in some case.s 
granted in pe^etuity, in others for a term, as, for example, 
a number of lives. Such grants are resumed on expir)^ of the 
term of the grant, alienation of the property by the grantee, or 
breach of the conditions on which the grant was made. The 
amount of land held on revenue-free or quit-rent tenure in 
1903-4 was 2,662 square miles, and the amount of revenue 
alienated 4-38 lakhs. 

_ Of the whole area of the Province, 31,188 ’ square miles are 
included in the Feudatorj' States, 16,796 square miles in the 
zatfilnddri area held under custom of primogeniture, and 
48,906 square miles in the mdlguzdri area held under ordinary 
Hindu law. The remaining area, amounting to 16,391 square 
miles, represents the forest estate held by the Government as 
direct proprietor. This tract consists of the waste and forest 
area reserved^ after the allotment to villages of sufficient land 
for their requirements, the proportion thus given being usually 
rtvice the cultivated area. For a time a certain quantity of 
Government waste land ivas sold outright, free of land revenue 
though not of cesses, the amount of land thus permanently 
alienated bemg 213 square miles. In recent years, the policy 
has been adopted of setting apart any excess of waste land not 
required as ‘reserved’ forest for colonization on the ryoiwdri 
system. The total area held on ryotmari tenure in i90'’-4 
was 2,571 square miles. But of this only 459,-268 acres'" or 
71 square miles were actually occupied for cultivation and 
assessed to revenue. 

Of the village lands held in mdlguzdri or ordinary pro- 
prietary right, the village waste or forest, subject to certain 
easements of the tenants, belongs to the proprietors, who also 
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own demesne lands amounting to 19 per cent, of the whole 
area occupied for cultivation. The remaining area is held by 
different classes of subordinate proprietors or tenants with 
varying rights. The first class is that known as mdlik-makbum 
or plot-proprietor, who pays revenue to Government through 
the proprietor of the village and has complete transferable 
and ^heritable right. Only 4 per cent, of the occupied area in 
the khdlsa is held by this tenure. Next to the mdlik-makbuza 
the ‘ absolute-occupancy ’ tenure is the most privileged. This is 
heritable and transferable, subject to pre-emption on the part 
of the landlord, and includes fixity of rent for the term of 
settlement. Both mdlik-makbuza and absolute-occupancy rights 
were conferred at the same time as those of proprietors, and 
are not capable of being acquired. Absolute-occupancy tenants 
hold 1 2 per cent, of the whole area. The status which is now 
considered to confer the necessary measure of protection, and 
which can be acquired at any time, is that of an occupancy 
tenant. The rent of an occupancy tenant is fixed at settle- 
ment, and is liable to enhancement by a Revenue officer at 
intervals of not less than ten years, on proof that it is inadequate. 
His tenure is heritable by direct succession, or by collaterals 
resident in the village, but under the recent amendment to the 
law is not transferable except to an heir or a co-sharer, or by 
a sub-lease for one year. Occupancy rights could formerly be 
alienated with the landlord’s consent, and the change has been 
made with a view to the protection of this class of tenants from 
expropriation for debt. These rights were till recently acquired 
by twelve years’ continuous possession of the land ; but this 
rule has been abrogated, and they are now obtained only by 
a payment to the proprietor of a premium of two and a half years’ 
rental. Occupancy tenants hold 30 per cent, of the wffiole area. 
The ordinary or non-occupancy tenants have been holding until 
lately almost at the pleasure of their landlords, and in some 
tracts have been severely rack-rented. But the recent Tenancy 
Act (XI of 1898) has conferred on them a very substantial 
measure of protection. Their rents, like those of the superior 
classes, are now fixed at settlement and the Settlement officer 
has power to reduce exorbitant rents. The rent can be enhanced 
at intervals of seven years after settlement, but the tenant can 
apply to a Revenue officer to have a fair rent fixed. As in the 
case of occupancy tenants and for the same reasons, the right 
of transfer has now been withdrawn from ordinary tenants. 
The tenure is heritable in direct succession, but not by 
collaterals unless they are co-sharers in the holding. Ordinary 
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tenants hold 31 per cent, of the occupied area. Th^re remains 
the class of village service tenants, who hold their land rent- 
free or at a reduced rent on condition of rendering customary 
service. They possess i per cent, of the occupied area. 

The Central Provinces have been constituted so recently, 
and are made up of tracts differing so widely in their previous 
history, that no estimate of the land revenue previous to' the 
cession of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories and the .simul- 
taneous commencement of the regency in Nagpur can be 
attempted. At this date, 1817—18, the revenue of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories* was 28J lakhs, that of Nagpur - 
21 lakhs, and that of Chhattlsgarh ® 3-6 lakhs. If to this we 
add the earliest available figures for Nimar (Rs. 93,000) and 
Sambalpur (i-i lakhs), a total of 55.1 lakhs is arrived at. 

Previous to their cession the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri- 
tories had been harassed by constant war and ground down by 
exceedingly heavy taxation. A system of short leases ruled, 
and villages were given to the highest bidders. The headmen 
had to content themselves with a tenth of the profits, and the 
hereditary families were displaced by outside speculators. 
Short-term settlements were made at the commencement of 
British rule ; and in the belief that the benefits conferred by a 
settled government should enable the people to pay more, an 
abortive attempt was made to maintain and even enhance'the 
revenue handed over to us by the Bhonsla government. Twenty 
years after the cession the revenue had fallen from 28^ to 24 
lakhs ; and in 1836-7, the necessity for substantial abatements 
having been fully recognized, a twenty years’ settlement was 
made m which the demand was fixed at 22| lakhs. On. its 
expiration, and after the dislocation caused by the Mutiny, 
these Districte in common with the rest of the Province were 
settled for thirty years. 

Na^ur was under British administration from 1818 to 1830, 
when it was restored to native rule till 1 854. Under the Marathas 
the assessment was made annually, and the amount was fixed in 
the first place in the aggregate for the pargam or small sub- 
division, and then distributed among the villages by the 
pargana officer in coirsultation with the headmen. Between 1818 
and 1830, triennal settlements were substituted for aimual 
settlements, and the administration was considerably improved. 

Niml^ Divisions, excluding Chhindwara and 

The Nagpur Division and Chhindwara. 

^ Raipur, Bilaspur, and Drug. 
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When the |J^istricts were handed back, the revenue had been 
raised from 21 to 26-| lakhs. The subsequent period of 
Maratha administration was extremely lax, numerous assign- 
ments were made, and much of the revenue w^as appropriated 
by the officials. At the cession in 1854 the demand had fallen 
to 23 lakhs. Summary revisions were made after the cession, 
and replaced by a long-term settlement in i860. 

The Chhattisgarh Districts had enjoyed for many centuries Chhattis- 
a peaceful and patriarchal government under the Haihaivansi 
Rajput dynasty, until this was subverted by the Marathas in the 
eighteenth century. The Haihaivansis were content to accept 
service in lieu of a portion of their revenue, and do not appear 
to have felt a want of money which would induce them to 
rack-rent their subjects. To this must be added the fact that 
the country, owing to its isolation, was untouched by foreign 
invaders, while at the same time the absence of any means of 
transport made grain unsaleable in years of plenty. The result 
was that the country paid an extraordinarily low revenue, and 
has continued to do so up to the present time. Between 1818 
and 1830 this territory was admirably administered by Colonel 
Agnew, who, while retaining the annual settlements previously 
in force, effected such improvements in the system of collection 
as to raise the revenue from 3*6 to 3*9 lakhs, while removing 
all its oppressive features. After its restoration to native rule 
the country fared pretty well, and would have greatly improved 
had it not been for scarcities in 1835 and 1845, which ruined 
a large number of villages. In spite of this, however, the 
revenue continued to increase, and at the escheat in 1854 had 
risen to over 4 lakhs. From 1854 to 1862 triennial settlements 
were made, and the revenue was raised to 4-6 lakhs. 

In 1863 and the following years long-term settlements were The thirty 
carried out throughout the whole Province, being made for 
thirty years in 13 Districts, for tw^enty years in 4, and for twelve ments sub- 
years in Sambaipur. This settlement marks a great epoch in sequent to 
the history of land revenue administration, as it witnessed the ^ 
creation of the system of proprietary and cultivating tenures 
described above, and was accompanied by the first cadastral 
survey of the village lands. The average proportion of the 
proprietors’ income or ‘ assets ’ taken as revenue in ail Districts 
was 62 per cent. The total enhancement of revenue wus only 
7 lakhs or from 53 to 60 lakhs, and in several Districts the 
demand was reduced. The procedure of the settlements con- 
templated such an adjustment and enhancement of the rental 
of the tenants as would be in agreement with the new revenue • 
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But in practice the rental was substantially enhaiy^ed only in 
eight Districts, while in nine the increase was under lo per 
cent 

During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement the Pro- 
vince enjoyed a period of almost unbroken agricultural pros- 
perity. Shortly after its commencement the railway was opened 
from Bombay to Nagpur and Jubbulpore, producing an im- 
mediate large increase in the demand for produce and a rise 
in its value. When the course of prices was examined at the 
recent revision it was found that in ten Districts the price of 
the staple grains had doubled, thus producing a decrease of 50 
per cent, in the real burden of the revenue. Between the 
thirty years’ settlement and 1893-4 the cropped area increased 
by 29 per cent., while the rental of the tenants had been raised 
in 16 Districts by 29 lakhs by the proprietors themselves. The 
benefits of this great increase of wealth had been enjoyed 
for a long period of years by the tenants and proprietors, the 
Government obtaining no fraction of the proportion to 'which 
it was legitimately entitled. 

The new settlements began in 18S5 with Sambalpur. They 
were preceded by an accurate cadastral survey, and a detailed 
record of tenures, rent, and character of cultivation for every 
field in the village. In addition, a list was drawn up showing 
for every field the quality of its soil, and its position whether 
favourable or unfavourable for cultivation. In every District 
a number of soils of different quality and varying productive- 
ness, often amounting to ten, twelve, or even more, were 
distinguished, most of these being known to the people and 
designated by their vernacular names. Besides this, the 
position of each field was taken into account as far as this 
affected its productive capacity. In order to arrive at a correct 
valuation of iand^ a system was devised by which each different 
soil was represented by a proportionate numerical factor of 
value, and the factor was increased or diminished in a fixed 
ratio for each different position in which a field might lie. 
'Fhis numerical factor was considered to be the equivalent 
of the same number of ‘ soil-units,’ and the system is called 
the 'soil-unit’ system. The proportion by which the rental 
generally could be enhanced on the score of rise in prices and 
increased cultivation was first determined ; the average rent 
now paid by one ‘ soil-unit ’ was obtained by dividing the total 
number of 'soil-units’ contained by all fields in the village 
into the rental of the village ; the rent which one ' soil-unit ’ 
would pay according to the percentage of enhancement was 
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calculated, |ihe result being known as the ‘ unit-rate ’ ; and the 
rent for each field or holding was then deduced by multiplying 
this figure by the number of ‘ soil-units ’ contained in the field 
or holding. The process is, however, in practice not merely 
mechanical, nearly every village being inspected by the Settle- 
ment officer, while different rates of enhancement are taken for 
different groups of villages, and then again varied for individual 
villages. When the deduced rent, or that which each holding 
should be called on to pay according to its capacity, has been 
calculated, the existing rent is compared with it, and if the 
enhancement would be too large a lower one is fixed. The 
rents of all tenants were fixed in this manner ; and the rental 
value of the home farm of the proprietor or mdlguzdr was 
similarly calculated by the ‘soil-unit’ system, as a rule, 
according to the ‘ unit-rate ’ fixed for the village. Any income 
which the proprietor might enjoy from forest grass or fruit trees 
on the village waste, or other extraneous sources, was further 
included at a low valuation and with a large margin for fluctua- 
tions. The total of rents, rental value of home farm, and 
miscellaneous or siwat income, constitutes the proprietor’s 
income or ‘ assets ’ of the village. The Settlement officer then 
proceeded to determine the share of the ‘ assets ’ which was to 
be taken as revenue. 

The average increase in the rent roll over that at the previous Enhance- 
settlement was 55 per cent., the highest rate of increase and 

107 per cent, in Bilaspur, where there had been a large extension revenne. 
of cultivation. The actual increase of rents at revision was 
usually much less than this, as all enhancements made by the 
proprietors themselves during the currency of settlement have 
to be deducted from it. The actual increase in rents at settle- 
ment varied from i per cent, in Mandla to 39 per cent, in 
Sambalpur, the average being 14 per cent. The pressure of 
the revised rental on the tenants has recently been examined, 
and it is estimated that the rental value of the mdlguzdri area 
of the Province amounts to about 162 lakhs. The value of 
the annual crop out-turn is taken at a moderate computation to 
be about 17 crores The rental absorbs therefore less than a 
tenth of the produce. The fraction of the proprietor’s income 
or ‘ assets ’ taken as revenue was generally smaller than at the 
thirty years’ settlements, the average for sixteen Districts being 
56 per cent, as against 62 per cent in 1863. The land revenue 
of the Province was raised from 60 to 89 lakhs, the largest 
enhancement being 80 per cent in Bilaspur. The recent 
series of partial and total failures of the harvest has, however, 
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in many Districts caused a serious decrease in th^, extent and 
value of the crops grown, while the agricultural classes have 
become impoverished and indebted. Government has been 
quick to recognize the altered state of things ; and in addition 
to large remissions of the current demand in seasons of failure, 
regular abatements of revenue for a period of years have been 
made in all the affected Districts. In 1903--4 the land rev^enue 
had been reduced to 86 lakhs ^ falling at 9 annas 3 pies per 
acre on the cultivated area. Action is also under consideration 
for increasing the elasticity of the land revenue collections, and 
for providing for rapid and liberal suspensions of the demand 
in eases of local failure of the harvest. 

Period of The period now adopted for land revenue settlements is 
settlement, twenty years, as being most suitable for the Province in its 
still developing condition ; but in order to cause the new 
settlements to expire in rotation and not simultaneously, they 
have been made for terms ranging from twelve to twenty-three 
years in different Districts. 

The In the zamlnddri estates the revenue is fixed at a favourably 

e^toteslnd ^ exceeding 40 per cent, of the ‘assets.' 

ryotwdri In ryotwdri villages the whole of the ryot's payment is taken as 
villages, the Government revenue, subject to a small drawback allowed 
to the managing headman {pdtel) for the trouble of collection. 
In regularly settled ryotwdri villages the revenue is assessed 
on holdings or survey-numbers, and in others according to 
the area cropped, which is measured annually. Concessions 
are granted to headmen who agree to found new villages by 

the remission of the revenue for three years, and in the case 

of rice villages, in which a tank is constructed, for a longer 
•period which may extend to twenty years. 

Miscel- up till 1872 the cultivation of poppy under licence 
laneous ^as permitted all over the Province, but it was completely 

Opium. prohibited in 1879. Opium is now obtained from the factory 

at Ghazipur, and supplied to District treasuries, whence it 
is issued to licensed vendors at Rs. 22 a seer. Of this, ' 
Rs. 8~8 is credited to the opium revenue as the cost of 
production, and the remaining Rs. 13-8 represents the excise 
duty. Shops for the retail vend of opium are sanctioned 
in special localities, and the contracts for sale are disposed 
of annually by auction. In 1903-4 there were 952 permanent 
and 338 temporary shops in British territory. Besides the 

^ The demand for land revenue in the Province, after the changes of area 
effected in 1905, was 84 lakhs, and the demand for cesses xo lakhs. 
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licensed vendors the District treasuries also supply the Feu- 
datory States, who have agreed to obtain all the opium required 
in their territories in this way. The drug is issued to them 
at different rates, which are fixed by agreement and are 
usually lower than the rate charged to licensed vendors in 
British Districts. 

The consumption of opium in 1903-4 amounted to 768 Statistics 
maunds, and the excise revenue was 6* 10 lakhs, of which 
2 lakhs was derived from licence fees, 3 lakhs from duty on and 
opium sold to licensed vendors, and the remainder from sales revenue, 
to Feudatory chiefs. During the decades ending 1890 and 
1900 the corresponding figures were 7 and 6*6 lakhs, respec- 
tively, The consumption of the drug decreased in the last 
. decade owing to the impoverishment of the people caused by 
the famines, and the effects of this still remain. A large amount 
of smuggling is carried on from the Native States adjoin- 
ing the Vindhyan and Narbada valley Districts, and special 
measures for the repression of this have recently been taken. 

Up to 1874 the salt tax was mainly levied by the imposi- Salt, 
tion of duty at a customs line, which in the form of a giant 
hedge of thorns barred the Provinces from the salt-producing 
regions of Rajputana on the north, and Bombay and Madras 
on the west and south. No salt is produced in the Province, 
and no revenue is therefpre now raised directly within it. The 
consumption has increased from 43,000 and 53,000 tons during 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900 respectively to 60,000 tons 
in 1904; the consumption per head of population was 8 lb. 
in 1881, 10 lb. in 1891, 13 lb. in 1901, and 13*2 lb. in 1904. 

The revenue payable on the salt consumed in the Province 
was 25*5 lakhs in 1881 and 32 lakhs in 1904, though the duty 
was 8 annas per maund lower in the latter year. The incidence 
of duty per head of population was 3 annas 9 pies in 1881, 
and 4 annas 4 pies in 1904. 

Ever since the constitution of the Province in 1861, the Excise, 
problem of regulating the system of taxation and vend 
intoxicating liquors to satisfy the varying requirements of tration. 
different parts of the country has pressed for solution, while 
an exhaustive inquiry on the subject has recently (1904) been 
conducted with a view to placing the excise administration 
on a satisfactory basis. Prior to the changes introduced on 
the recommendation of the Excise Committee of that year 
three systems were in force, designated respectively the modi- 
fied bonded warehouse, the central or distillery, and 
the out-still systems. The liquor is almost invariably distilled 
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from the flower of the mahud tree {Bassia lati^Ud). The 
modified bonded warehouse system was in force in Nagpur 
and the greater part of Nimar. Under this, liquor was manu- 
factured at a central distillery under Government supervision 
and of a prescribed strength. It was removed to Government 
bonded warehouses and issued to retail vendors at a fixed 
rate, varying from Rs. 1-14 to Rs. 4 a gallon according to the 
strength of the liquor. The manufacturing contractor tendered 
for the rate at which he would supply the liquor, and the 
difference between this and the price charged to retail vendors 
was the Government duty. The contract rates of manufacture 
varied between 9 annas and one rupee for liquors of different 
strength. The retail vendors obtained their licences by 
auction and paid licence fees. The sadr distillery system 
was in force at most District head-quarters, and in some other 
towns in open parts of the country. Under it a central 
distillery was maintained for the supply of a radius of 10 or 
12 miles round the town, and liquor W'as distilled and removed 
to outlying shops for sale. The distillation was carried on 
under Government supervision, and duty was charged at the 
rate of from i to 4 annas per seer on the quantity of mahud 
used, the contractor being free after payment of this duty 
to manufacture and retail the liquor at his discretion. The 
same contractor usually held the rights of manufacture and 
of retail vend. The report of the Excise Committee (1904) 
showed that the system had many defects, the checks to the 
smuggling of untaxed mahud being quite inadequate, while 
the machinery for distillation was inefficient and the quality 
of the liquor produced inferior. There were 26 sadr dis- 
tillenes in the Province in 1903-4, and the area supplied 
by them was approximately 11,449 square miles. Over the 
rest of the Province the out-still system was in force, under 
which the right of distillation for a small circle of villages 
was disposed of by auction, and the contractor made and sold 
the liquor at his discretion. In 1903-4 there were 1,929 
out-stills in British Districts, the number having been reduced 
from 2,250 since 1889-90. The total number of places of 
retail vend was 6,811, or one to every 9I square miles. About 
60 per cent, of the revenue on country liquor was raised from 
central distilleries and 40 per cent, from out-stills. No control 
is exercised by Government over the sale of liquor in the Feu- 
datory States. The liquor made by simple fermentation from 
the sap of palm-trees, called tari, is subject to taxation. It 
is consumed to a small extent in Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda, 
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and Nima% Districts, and the right to manufacture and retail 
it is sold annually by auction, the licence fees amounting to 
Rs. 24,500 in 1903-4. The only imported spirit of which 
statistics are kept is Indian rum manufactured at Shahjahan- 
pur. The imports of this spirit during the decade 1891-1900 
averaged 6,015 gallons, and had increased to 11,188 gallons in 
1903-4. Its sale is practically confined to the large towns, 
where it is preferred by educated natives and Eurasians to 
the impure mahud spirit. A brewery was started at Jubbulpore 
in 1896. The receipts from foreign liquors in 1903-4 were 
nearly Rs. 17,000, derived almost entirely from the beer duty 
and fees on licences. The average receipts during the decades 
1881-90 and 1891-1900 were Rs. 5,700 and Rs. 22,400 
respectively. 

The hemp plant is cultivated under licence for the produc- Gmja, 
tion of gdnja in Nimar District, which furnishes the supply 
for the Central Provinces and Berar, the area cultivated in 
1903-4 being 150 acres. Wholesale vendors are appointed by 
tender for each District or iahsll^ who purchase the drug from 
the storehouse and are bound to sell it to retail vendors at 
a fixed price of Rs. 5 per seer, the Government price being 
Rs. 4, and the proportion of the remaining rupee which the 
contractor is to pay to Government being settled by tender. 

The Government price was raised to Rs. 5 per seer in 1906 
and a new system was introduced, licences for wholesale vend 
being granted to suitable applicants without restriction, and 
the rate at which the drug is obtained by retail vendors 
being left to be settled by competition. For retail vend, 
shops are opened at suitable places, and disposed of separately 
by auction, the number of permanent shops for retail vend 
of gdnja in 1903-4 being 1,004. Bhang is charged with 
a Government duty of Rs, 2 per seer. The consumption of 
gd 7 ija and bhang in the British Districts of the Central 
Provinces in 1903-4 was 812 maunds (gdnja 750 maunds, 
and bhang 62 maunds) ; and the revenue realized amounted 
to 2 *i 6 lakhs, of which 1-20 lakhs was obtained from duty, 
and Rs. 96,000 from licence fees. The average receipts during 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900 were 1*6 and 2-3 lakhs 
respectively. is supplied to the Feudatory States either 

free or at a reduced rate, on condition that the price charged 
to retail vendors is the same as in British territory. 

The gross excise revenue, excluding opium, in 1903-4 The Excise 
’was 19*50 lakhs, of which 16*55 lakhs was obtained 
country liquor, while the charges for collection amounted iishment. 
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to only Rs, 65^00, giving a net revenue of 18*85 kkhs. Tlie 
average gross receipts during the decades ending 1890 and 
1900 were 16*3 and 17*6 lakhs respectively, the corresponding 
figures for country liquor, which is the chief item of the 
revenue, being 14*2 and 14*7 lakhs. The incidence of revenue 
per head of population has varied between 3 annas 6 pies and 
3 annas i pie during the last two decades. The local ad- 
ministration of the excise revenue has , hitherto been conducted 
by the Deputy- Commissioners of Districts, with one or two 
subordinate officials, under the supervision of an Excise 
Commissioner for the Central Provinces and Berar. In 1905 
sanction was given to the employment of a greatly increased 
and specialized establishment. Native opinion on the supply 
of intoxicating liquors is neutral, and there is no feeling in 
favour of prohibition or local option. ; The effect of English 
education is in some cases to lead members of the higher 
castes to disregard their caste rules on prohibition, and to 
take to drinking alcoholic liquor ; but this class usually prefers 
imported spirits. 

The report of the Excise Committee, issued at the end of 
1904, recommended an entire change in the present adminis- 
tration. The basis of the scheme proposed is a system of large 
contracts with competent distillers, who will use their owm 
premises for the supply of a prescribed area at a ffixed price 
for manufacture. Liquor of high strength will be distilled 
and conveyed to bonded warehouses, the cost of carriage being 
distributed over all issues by fixing a price to cover it, and 
the contracts for manufacture and vend will be completely 
separated. Still-head duty is to be levied at three different 
rates, Rs. 3-2, Rs. 1-14, and R. 0-15 per proof gallon, to 
allow for the varying conditions of development of different 
parts of the country. The duty and cost of manufacture 
will be paid by the retail vendors on removal of the liquor 
from the bonded warehouses. The new scheme must be 
introduced gradually, in order to obtain experience in working 
it, but may ultimately be extended to the whole Province, 
with the exception of a few of the more densely-wooded tracts 
on the Satpuras and the southern and eastern zaminddrls^ for 
which out-stills would be retained. The proposals of the 
Committee were given effect to in five Districts in 1905-6. 

The following figures show the average net revenue from 
sales of judicial and non-judicial stamps during the decades 
ending 1890 and . 1900, and the net revenue in the year 1903-4, 
in thousands of rupees 
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1881-90. 

1891-1900. 

I 903 - 4 - 

Judicial stamps 
Non-judicial stamps , 

9,46 

4.05 

4,60 

9,92 

4.17 


The demand for each class of stamps continued to increase 
steadily up to i893*-4, when the combined revenue was 17*2 
lakhs, or 12-2 for judicial and 5 lakhs for non-judicial stamps. 

The revenue then began to decline owing to the bad seasons, 
which seem to have aifected the sales of both classes of stamps 
to an equal degree. The lowest combined figure was 12*7 
lakhs in 1 900-1, to which judicial contributed 9 lakhs and 
non-judicial 3*7. 

Previous to the introduction of the Income Tax Act in 1886, Income 
non-agricultural incomes had been taxed under the Pandhri 
Act. The average receipts during the years 1886-90 were 
4 lakhs, and during the decade ending 1900 6*5 lakhs. The 
receipts have gradually declined since 1893-4 owing to losses 
on account of bad harvests, and amounted in 1903-4 to 
2*9 lakhs, the incidence of the tax per head of population 
being 6 pies, and the number of assessees X‘6 per thousand. 

Municipal administration was first introduced under the Munici- 
Pmijab Municipal Acts of 1864 and 1867, which were made 
applicable to the Central Provinces. The municipality ofstaUste^ 
Nagpur dates from 1864, and in 1867 forty-three towns received 
a municipal constitution. A special Act was passed for the 
Central Provinces in 1873, and revised Acts were enacted in 
1889 and 1903. The principal points in which the earlier 
form of municipal self-government differed from that prevailing 
at present were that the executive officers of Government 
were usually ex officio members and presiding officers of 
municipal committees, that the municipalities maintained 
their own police force, and that they did not manage their 
own schools, pounds, dispensaries, and some other local 
institutions. In 1888 the number of municipal towns was 
fifty-seven; but between that year and ‘1901 several of the 
smaller municipalities were abolished, reducing the number in 
1903-4 to forty-six, while similar action in respect to other 
towns is in contemplation. One municipal town, N%pur^ has 
a population of over 100,000, nineteen of between 10,000 
and 100,000, and twenty-six below 10,000. The total popula- 
tion resident within municipal limits in 1903-4 was 681,851. 

The total number of members of municipal committees in the 
same year was 576, of whom 178 were nominated by Govern- 
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ment and 398 elected; 125 of the members fere officials 
and the remainder non-officials ; 62 were Europeans. Not 
less than two-fifths of the members of a committee must be 
persons other than the salaried officers of Government. 

Income The total income of municipalities in 1903-4 was 19*2 lakhs. 
dSurTor* towns, Nagpur, Jubbulpore, and Khandwa, the receipts 

miinici- exceeded a lakh, and in nineteen towns they were below 
palities. 10,000. The incidence of municipal taxation per head 

was Rs. i-9“S, and of income Rs. 2-8-0. The main head of 
receipt is octroi, from which 9*7 lakhs was obtained in twenty- 
five municipalities in 1903-4,1633 3-11 lakhs refunded on goods 
in transit. Water rate, conservancy cess, and taxes on houses 
and lands, on animals and vehicles, tolls and market dues are 
the chief sources of income. The total expenditure in 1903-4 
was 17-6 lakhs, of which 4*88 lakhs was spent on administration 
and collection charges, 2*31 lakhs on water-supply (including 
Rs. 29,000 on drainage), 2*64 lakhs on conservancy, Rs. 73,000 
on hospitals and dispensaries, i *34 lakhs on roads and buildings, 
and 1*57 lakhs on public instruction. 

General Water- works have been constructed in ten towns \ and sur- 
uaUmf ” face drainage schemes are in process of completion in Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore, and exist in a few other towns. There is no 
pipe-drainage, and nightsoil and sweepings are alw^ays removed 
in carts. Little or no provision has as yet been made for 
protection from fire. Municipalities are as a rule not indebted, 
but a few loans have been taken from Government for water- 
works. The total amount of loans now outstanding is 9*7 7 lakhs. 
Viewed generally, municipal self-government may be considered 
to have successfully taken root in the Central Provinces ; and 
though the bulk of the people as yet care little for it, much 
useful work is done gratuitously by a small number of non- 
official gentlemen, principally pleaders and also bankers and 
landowners. 

District Complete authority for the disposal of Local funds was 
^Llocal Chief Commissioner in 1863. Their management 

boards. was at first entrusted to a local committee for each District, 
Method of consisting of the Commissioner, Deputy-Commissioner, and 
Son! ^ nominated members. This arrangement lasted until the 

passing of the Local Self-Government Act, I of 1883, which 
provided for the creation of local administrative bodies. The 
basis of the scheme is a local board for each and 

a District council for the whole District area. The constitution 

1 Raj-Nandgaon, a municipal town in the Feudatory States, has also 
water-works. 
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of the locali boards is as follows. A certain proportion of 
members are village headmen, each of whom is elected by 
the headmen or mukaddams of a circle of villages as their 
representative. Another proportion are representatives of the 
mercantile and trading classes, and are elected by members 
of those classes. A third proportion, not exceeding one-third 
of the whole, consists of members nominated by Government. 
The constitution of District councils is similar to that of local 
boards. Each local body has a chairman and secretary, elected 
by the members subject to the approval of Government. The 
officers of the District councils are frequently non-officials, but 
it is generally found convenient that the taksilddr and naib- 
fahstidar should, be chairman and secretary of the local boards. 
In 1903-4 there were seventeen District councils, or one for 
each District except Mandla, which is excluded from the 
Act. The total number of members was 328, of whom 84 
were nominated, 58 representatives of the mercantile classes, 
and 186 elected by local boards. The number of local 
boards was 55, each tahsll usually having one board, while 
in some cases a separate board is constituted for the large 
zamlnddri estates. These boards had 891 members, of whom 
214 were nominated, 148 elected by the mercantile classes, 
and 529 representative village headmen. 

The District councils have no powers of taxation, and their 
income is derived from the following sources : the net proceeds 
of the road and school rates, the former fixed at 3 and the 
latter at 2 per cent, on the land revenue ; the surplus derived 
from fines in cattle-pounds ; the proceeds of public ferries ; 
rents and profits from Government land outside municipal 
limits ; and contributions from Provincial revenues. Their 
duties consist in the allotment and supervision of expenditure 
on the objects for the maintenance of which their income 
is raised. Formerly the upkeep of all roads other than the 
main Provincial routes was entrusted to the District council. 
But it soon became clear that an unprofessional committee 
could not discharge these duties satisfactorily, and the manage- 
ment of all except village tracks has now been transferred to 
the Public Works department. Arboricultural operations have 
also been generally made over to the Public Works department. 
Contracts for the collection of tolls at ferries are sold annually 
by auction. The maintenance of rural schools, the provision 
of buildings and apparatus, and the appointment of masters 
est with the District council, subject to the supervision and 
advice of the Deputy-Commissioner and Inspector of Schools. 
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Pounds are under the control of the District couiecil, and are 
managed by either the police, schoolmasters, or clerks appointed 
for the purpose. Contributions for expenditure on dispensaries, 
vaccination, and village sanitation are made to the dispensary 
fund, and veterinary dispensaries are maintained and managed 
by the District council, which also makes provision for village 
sanitation. Expenditure on famine relief is in the first in- 
stance a charge on District council funds, and 1-24 lakhs was 
spent for this purpose between 1895 and 1902. But if distress 
becomes at all severe the amount available from District funds 
is entirely inadequate, and the burden must be transferred 
to Provincial funds. The local boards have no independent 
income, but submit to the District council a statement of their 
requirements and an estimate of their probable expenditure, 
and the District council makes allotments of funds to each 
local board. Their principal duties are the supervision of 
expenditure on schools, wells, and village roads. 

The total receipts of District funds in 1903-4 were ii-| 
penditnre. la^khs, ot which 4-38 lakhs was realized from Provincial rates — 
that is, the road, school, and postal cesses — 1*51 lakhs from 
pounds, and Rs. 35,000 from ferries, while contributions from 
Provincial revenues amounted to 2-9 lakhs. Their total expendi- 
ture was ii '74 Is-khs, of which Rs. 43,000 was spent on general 
administration, 4- 12 lakhs on education, i-op lakhs on medical 
relief, Rs. 20,000 on scientific and other minor objects, and 
3-17 lakhs on civil works including contributions to the Public 
Works department. Nearly two lakhs on each side of the 
account are nominal income and expenditure. 

Worics Works department in the Province is controlled 

ThePublic ^ Engineer for the Central Provinces and Berar, who 
Works de- is also secretary to the Chief Commissioner. There are two 
partment. Superintending Engineers for roads and buildings, one in 
charge of the Second Circle, comprising the Jubbulpore and 
Nerbudda Divisions, and the other of the First Circle, which 
includes Berar and the Nagpur and ChhattTsgarh Divisions. 

A third Superintending Engineer is in charge of irrigation in 
the Province as a whole. For roads and buildings the Province 
IS divided into eight divisions in charge of Executive Engineers, 
seven comprising the eighteen Districts of British territory, and 
one, called the Chhattlsgarh States division, including the 
Feudatory States and large zamindmi estates of the Chhattls- 
garh Distncts, in which the expenditure on public works is 
provided by the estates concerned. For irrigation three 
separate divisions have been constituted. Warora Colliery 
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was under tfie Provincial Public Works department and had 
a separate manager until 1906, when it \vas closed. There are 
no State railways in the Province, and 110 railway branch 
of the Public Works department. The superior Provincial 
establishment now comprises 48 Engineers, of whom ii are 
temporary. 

Buildings belonging to the Postal and Telegraph departments Provincial 
are Imperial, but are maintained by the Provincial Public 
Works department out of Imperial funds. Military buildings 
are in some stations under the Public Works and in others 
under the Military Works department. The other Government 
buildings in the Province are either Provincial or local. The 
local roads and buildings consist of surface roads and unim- 
portant buildings, such as rural and municipal school-houses, 
which are under the charge of municipalities and District 
councils. All other buildings and roads are Provincial, and 
their construction and maintenance devolve on the department. 

The annual expenditure during the decades ending 1890 and 
1900 averaged rS and 16 lakhs respectively. In the last few 
years the expenditure has largely increased, the figure for 
1 90 1-2 being 20 lakhs, and that for 1903-4 28 lakhs. These 
figures exclude famine expenditure from 1896 to 1903, which 
amounted to a total of 321 lakhs. The most important 
buildings that have been constructed recently are the three 
Central jails, the District office at Jubbulpore, the Reformatory 
School, Jubbulpore, the new Public Offices, the Mayo Hospital, 
and Government House, at Nagpur. The Victoria Technical 
Institute now under construction is estimated to cost 1*5 lakhs, 
while new Secretariat buildings are about to be undertaken at 
a cost of 4| lakhs. 

Eleven towns in the Province are now supplied with water- Water- 
works, all of which have been opened since 1890, at a total 
cost of 25 lakhs. No regular drainage works are in existence, schemes, 
but projects for surface drainage are at present being carried 
out in Nagpur and Jubbulpore, while small sums have been 
expended in other towns. A contract for the construction and 
working of electric tramways in Nagpur by an English firm is 
under consideration. 

In 1892 a separate division of the Public Works department, The 
under an Executive Engineer, was formed for the construction ^gJr^States 
of roads and buildings in the Feudatory States and large ^vision. 
zamlnddri estates of Chhattisgarh. From that year to 1904 
a sum of 5-6 lakhs has been expended on the construc- 
tion of roads and 6-09 lakhs on buildings. The buildings 
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erected consist of public offices, schools, dispensaries, and 
residences for the families of the chiefs and zammddrs. The 
total expenditure of the division during the same period was 
over 20 lakhs. 

The strength of the British and Native army stationed within 
the Province on June i, 1903, was 2,018 British and 2,647 
native troops: total, 4,665. The Province falls within the 
Mhow division of the Western Command. The military 
stations in 1905 were Jubbulpore, Kamptee, Saugor, Sftabaldi, 
and Pachmarhi. The Nagpur Volunteer Rifles have their 
head-quarters at Nagpur. The total number of volunteers within 
the Province in 1903 was 1,273. 

The police force was constituted in its present form on the 
formation of the Province, the previously existing Nagpur 
Irregular Force being disbanded and the most efficient men 
drafted into the local police. The zanimddri estates with an 
area of 19,000 square miles were for a time excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the force, the zamznddrs being allowed to make 
their own police arrangements ; but the whole of this area is 
now under regular police administration. In municipal tOTOs 
a separate police force was maintained by the municipality 
until 1882. The force has been slightly increased on several 
occasions, generally in consequence of fresh duties being 
imposed on it. In 1891 the numbers of the mounted police 
were reduced, and an increase was made in the remuneration 
of inspectors, head constables, and constables. The pay of 
inspectors ranges from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, of sub-inspectors 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80, of head constables from Rs. 1 2 to Rs. 30, 
and of constables from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. In 1904 the force con- 
tained 26 European officers, 48 inspectors, 174 sub-inspectors, 
1,226 head constables, and 7,2 58 constables, besides iii canton- 
ment police, or a total of 8,843 of all ranks. This strength was 
equivalent to one man for 9 square miles of area and for 1,095 
persons of the population. The total cost was 15-I lakhs. The 
superior officers comprise an Inspector-General, whose jurisdic- 
tion extends also over Berar, 18 District Superintendents, and 
II Assistant Superintendents. The pay of the police in the 
cantonments of Kamptee and Saugor is met from cantonment 
funds, but they are under the orders of the District Superin- 
tendent. On three railways special railway police are employed, 
and on others the Provincial force. A special reserve of 200 
men is distributed over the head-quarters of six Districts, 
which is intended to deal with armed disturbers of the peace 
in whatever quarter they may appear. The men composing 
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this reserve# are regularly drilled and armed with rifles. The 
ordinary reserve and District police have breech-loading 
smooth-bores or carbines. The mounted police number only 
95 j and are stationed at the head-quarters of Districts. 

European officers of police are now recruited chiefly in Personnel. 
England Native officers are usually appointed by promotion 
from the lower grades, and nearly all the superior executive 
officers have risen from the rank of constable. A police 
training school for the Central Provinces was established in 
1905. A large proportion of the native officers are Muhamma- 
dans. Constables are enlisted by the District Superintendent, 
preference being given to literate men and to inhabitants of the 
locality. A considerable section of the force, however, con- 
sists of recruits from Northern India, generally the United 
Provinces. The majority of constables are high-caste Hindus, 
but 1,316 belong to low castes, including 121 Gonds, and more 
than half are illiterate. Constables are required before con- 
firmation to obtain a certificate involving a knowledge of drill 
and musketry, the definitions of common offences, and ele- 
mentary rules of police action and their duties on beats. 

Head constables must pass an examination in the methods 
prescribed for the handling of crime, the criminal law, and the 
general duties of the police. The difficulty of obtaining suit- 
able recruits has become acute in some Districts, where the 
wages of ordinary or factory labour compare favourably with 
those of police constables. The service is generally considered 
not sufficiently attractive to obtain a good class of men ; and 
the causes advanced in explanation are the recruitment of 
native officers from the ranks, the inadequate pay of the lower 
grades, and the insufficient number of more highly-paid ap- 
pointments. Measures for a general improvement in the pay 
and prospects of the police are now being carried out. 

Identification by means of anthropometry was introduced in Identifica- 
1895, and the finger-tip impression system was substituted for 
it in 1898. A central bureau is maintained at Nagpur for system, 
dealing with criminals who range over more than one District 
or Province, the identification of local criminals being left to 
the District police. More than 19,600 slips of ex-convicts 
were on record in 1904, and the system has proved very 
successful. A Reformatory School for juvenile offenders is 
maintained at Jubbulpore and had 125 inmates in 1904. 

The Central Provinces have no village police as the term is Village 
understood in some other parts of India. The village watch- watchmen, 
man or koiwdr is the subordinate of the village headman and 
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not a police official, and it is considered very cdesirable to 
maintain his position in this respect. The duties of the 
watchman are to report births and deaths, the commission 
of oifences, and the residence of professional criminals ; and 
to do this he must proceed once a week to the police post to 
which his village is attached. He must also assist the police 
in the detection of crime in his village. There is generally 
a watchman for every inhabited village, and large villages have 
two or more. Their remuneration is now paid in cash and 
is about E-s. 3 per month. The watchmen generally belong 
to the lowest castes, and are illiterate, but perform their 
duties efficiently. 

Cogniz* The following table gives statistics of cognizable crime 

able crime. 



Average 
for five 
years 
ending 
1901. 

1902. 

1904. 

Number of cases reported 

34,579 

21,532 

21,725 

Number of cases decided in criminal courts i 

16,71s 

10,429 

11,139 

Number of cases ending in acquittal or 


1,67s 

’ 2,361 

discharge 

2,337 

Percentage of cases ending in acquittal or 


r6 

1 

discharge to total cases decided . 

14 

21 

Number of cases ending in conviction 

14,381 


-..JT 

CO 

Percentage of cases ending in conviction 

86 



to number of cases decided . 

84 

19 


Jails. The Province contains 3 Central and 15 District jails, 

and I subsidiary jail. The Central jails are at Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore, and Raipur, and also serve as District jails for 
those Districts. Each of the other Districts has a jail at its 
head-quarters, and Sironcha, owing to its distance from the 
District head-quarters at Chanda, has a subsidiary jail. The 
jails contain accommodation altogether for 4,921 male and 
498 female prisoners. During 1904 the average daily number 
of prisoners in all the Central jails was 2,020, and in the 
District jails 1,134. Long-term prisoners are transferred from 
District to Central jails, provided that they are in a fit state of 
health for hard labour. The health of the convicts is generally 
good and the death-rate favourable, though it was increased 
in the years of famine by the admission of many prisoners in 
a bad state of health. The average cost of maintenance per 
prisoner in 1904 was Rs. 88. A Central jail is under a Super- 
intendent who is a member of the Indian Medical Service, 
while a District jail is managed by the Civil Surgeon of the 
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District, gach of the three Central jails has its distinctive 
industry directed towards supplying the wants of the con- 
suming departments of Government. Weaving is carried on 
at Jubbulpore, and mats, towels, pillow-cases, and other articles 
are manufactured for the Supply and Transport department. 
To the Nagpur jail is entrusted the printing of the forms 
required for use by all the Government departments of the 
Central Provinces, while the Raipur jail produces the annual 
supplies of clothing required by the Police and Jail depart- 
ments. At District jails the recognized industries are stone- 
breaking, oil-pressing, and the manufacture of aloe-fibre. The 
total expenditure on the Jail department in 1904 was 2*79 lakhs, 
and the receipts from manufactures Rs. 1,25,000. 

Neither the Maratha government nor its subjects recognized 
any duty on the part of the state to educate the people, and 
the present system of popular education is entirely the outcome 
of British ideas. The establishment of vernacular schools in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories was commenced on a 
substantial scale in 1854. At this time these Territories 
contained about 270 vernacular schools and 2,500 scholars. 
In the southern Districts, outside Nagpur, which had several 
schools, education was practically confined to the Brahman 
caste. Itinerant schoolmasters held classes on the main routes 
for pilgrims, and at the larger temples instruction in Sanskrit 
was given to Gosains and other religious mendicants. In 
Chhattisgarh there was practically no education at all. The 
Educational department was constituted in 1862, and the 
scheme then drawn up has remained the basis of the system 
of public instruction to the present day. The leading principles 
laid down were that the department should content itself with 
the direct management of colleges and higher secondary schools, 
the training of teachers, and inspection work in rural areas. The 
maintenance of rural schools should as far as possible be left to 
the local authorities, every encouragement should be afforded 
to private enterprise and philanthropy, and no Government 
schools should be founded where there existed a sufficient 
number of institutions capable, with assistance from the state, 
of supplying the local demand for instruction. In 1863, 
1,169 schools with 21,353 pupils had been established, and 
the annual expenditure was about a lakh. By 1881 there were 
1,437 schools with 79,551 pupils. In 1884-5 the manage- 
ment of rural schools was made over to District councils ; and 
in 1891 the number of institutions had risen to 1,845 with 
111,498 pupils, including 3 colleges and 10 high schools. 
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The Edu- 
cational 
depart- 
ment. 


University 

education. 




Strenuous efforts have been made recently for the (Jevelopment 
of primary education. In 1903-4 there were 2,494 schools of 
all classes with 167,178 pupils, this being the best result ever 
attained. 

At the head of the Educational department is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who has a staff of four Inspectors for 
British Districts, and an Inspectress for all girls’ schools. The 
Indian Educational service includes these appointments with 
the exception of one Inspectorship of Schools, and also those 
of the Principal, Jubbulpore College, and the Superintendent 
of the Training Institution for Teachers, Jubbulpore. An 
Agency Inspector supervises the schools of the Feudatory 
States, but this is a private appointment outside the cadre of 
the Educational department. Each Inspector has a circle of 
several Districts and inspects each rural school on an average 
about every third year. Secondary schools are inspected once 
or twice a year. In each District are one or more Deputy- 
Inspectors under the orders of the Deputy-Commissioner, 
though their training and appointment rest with the Educa- 
tional department. There were twenty-nine Deputy-Inspectors 
in 1904. The Provincial Educational service includes the 
appointments of one Inspector of Schools and some Professors 
of the Jubbulpore College, and the Subordinate service those 
of Deputy-Inspectors and the training staff in Government 
secondary schools. The greater number of the middle and 
primary schools are controlled by municipal committees and 
District councils ; and the teachers in them are the servants of 
these bodies, with whom their appointment and dismissal rest, 
subject to certain powers of control exercised by the depart- 
ment. In the considerable number of schools maintained by 
missions or other private associations, the teaching staff are 
the private servants of their employers. 

The Province has three colleges — a Government college at 
Jubbulpore, and the Morris and Hislop Colleges at Nagpur. 
The first of these was affiliated to the Allahabad University in 
1891, and the other two were transferred from the Calcutta to 
the Allahabad University in 1905. The Morris College is 
managed by a committee and the Hislop College by the 
mission of the Scotch Free Church, but both receive grants 
from Provincial and Local funds. The Jubbulpore College 
teaches up to the B.A. and the two Nagpur Colleges up to 
the M.A. degree. Statistics of University results are shown 
below:— 
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Passes in 



1881. 

1S91. 

1 

1901- j 

1903- 

1904. 

Matriculation .... 
First or Intermediate in Arts or 

5 ^ 

103 

121 

191 

148 

Science . . . 

16 

39 

50 

27 

61 

Ordinary Bachelors’ Degrees 

... 

19 

27 

28 

12 

Higher and Special Degrees 

... 


2 

... 

I 


In 1904 the Jubbulpore College had 70 students^ the Morris 
College 99, and the Hislop College 108. Hostels are 
attached to the Jubbulpore and Hislop Colleges, and to four 
high schools. No student can now be admitted to a college 
or any class of school, unless he lives either with his parents 
or suitable guardians, or in a hostel recognized by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Institutions for secondary education are divided into two Secondary 
grades, high schools and middle schools. The high schools 
prepare pupils for the matriculation or university entrance 
and the school final examinations. The lower secondary 
schools are called middle schools of the first or second grade. 

They may be either English or vernacular. The vernacular 
middle schools are merely primary schools with one or two 
extra classes attached according as they are second or first 
grade, thus continuing the course of primary education for one 
or two years longer. In high schools and the highest classes 
of English middle schools instruction is given in English. The 
curriculum for the school final test consists of English reading, 
grammar, and easy composition, elementary history, geography, 
and mathematics, including algebra and Euclid, and physics 
and chemistry, or an Indian classical language. In 1904 there 
were 27 high schools, 5 supported by Government and 22 
under private management, of which 12 were in receipt of 
Government grants. The number of English middle schools 
was 79, 70 in British territory and 9 in the Feudatory States. 

Of the former 7 \vere maintained by Government, 26 by muni- 
cipalities, 3 by District councils, and 34 by private persons, 

28 of these last being in receipt of Government grants. Ver- 
nacular middle schools numbered 155, of which 19 were in 
the Feudatory States. All those in British territory were 
supported by municipalities or District councils. In 1904 the 
high schools contained 1,174 pupils, the English middle schools 
6,091, and the vernacular middle schools 19,902 pupils, 2-1 
per cent, of the boys in British Districts being in receipt of 
secondary education in these schools. 


Primary 

education. 


Female 

education. 
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Important reforms have recently been introdi|ped in both 
subject-matter and methods of teaching in primary schools. 
Ocular demonstration and instruction by object lessons are 
insisted on as far as possible. Besides reading, writing, and 
counting, the course of instruction in primary schools now 
comprises simple lessons in the structure and growth of plants 
and methods of agriculture, the preparation of the pakmrPs 
village records and registers, the incidents of the different land 
tenures, the local law of landlord and tenant, and the system 
of accounts kept by the village money-lenders. K small 
quantity of Hindu poetry is also learnt by heart. In order to 
meet the objections of cultivators to being deprived of the 
services of their children in the fields so that they may attend 
school, a half-time system has been introduced, by which the 
children go to school only from 7 to lo a. m. The masters in 
primary schools have usually passed through a two years^ 
course in a Normal school, in which they are trained to teach 
intelligently and not by rote. The average pay of a master is 
Rs. 10 per month. Many schoolmasters receive extra pay for 
managing village post offices or cattle-pounds, and a few are 
sub-registrars, and in important schools the pay of the master 
is usually Rs. 20 a month. In 1904 the number of primary 
schools for boys was 2,053, which 28 were maintained 
by Government, 1,566 by municipalities and District councils, 
281 by the Feudatory States, and 178 by private persons or 
associations, of which last 117 received grants-in-aid from 
Government. The total number of boys in receipt of primary 
education in British Districts was 112,756, or 17 per cent, of 
the population of school-going age. 

Female education is still in its infancy, but considerable 
strides have been made in recent years, as is shown by the 
following statistics of schools and scholars at the end of the last 
three decades and in 1903-4 : (1881) 82 schools with 3,454 
pupils; (1891) 135 schools with 7,583 pupils; (1901) 188 
schools with 11,208 pupils; (1903-4) 196 schools with 13,630 
pupils. Of the total number of girls of school-going age 1*4 
per cent, are now in receipt of instruction, but the vast 
majority are in primary schools. The attitude of the people 
towards female education is indifferent or even obstructive. 
Generally girls of the lower castes only are sent to school 
The best girls^ schools are under the management of missionary 
societies. An important change . in the management of female 
education was made in 1902, by the transfer of girls’ schools 
from the control of local bodies to that of the Government. 
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The cours%of study in girls’ schools is nearly the same as for 
boys, except that needlework is taught as a compulsory subject 
and the lessons in agriculture and tenures are omitted. 

Among the special educational institutions the following may Special 
be mentioned. A Training Institution at Jubbulpore prepares sdiools. 
teachers for high, middle, and primary schools. There are 
also two normal schools for male and two for female teachers 
in primary schools. An Agricultural school at Nagpur prepares 
candidates for appointments in the subordinate Revenue and 
Court of Wards establishments, and has classes for the instruc- 
tion of primary schoolmasters and the sons of landowners in 
practical agriculture. An Engineering school at Jubbulpore is 
designed to train candidates for the lower subordinate appoint- 
ments of the Public Works department, and of road-overseers 
' for local bodies. Two industrial schools for European and Eura- 
sian children are maintained by the St. Francis de Sales 
Order in Nagpur, while several industrial schools for native 
children are managed by different missionary societies, but are 
not shown in the educational returns. The Rajkumar College 
at Raipur under a European principal has been established for 
the instruction of the sons of feudatory chiefs and za?ntnddrs. 

Schools for European and Eurasian children number 17, European 
all, with the exception of 3 railway schools, being under the 
management of Roman Catholic or Protestant missions. Of education., 
these, 8 give the whole educational course up to the high 
school standard, while one is a middle and 6 are primary 
schools. The total number of scholars is 1,346. In 1904, g 
pupils passed the matriculation examination, and 3 the school 
final. After leaving school, the students generally enter the 
railway and telegraph departments or the various public offices. 

Muhammadans in the Central Provinces are usually well Muham- 
educated as compared with the general population, the reasons 
being that nearly half of the whole number live in towns, and 
also that a large proportion of them are recent immigrants of 
good social standing. In 1904, 40 per cent, of boys and 2 per 
cent, of girls of school-going age were in receipt of instruction. 

The number of Muhammadan boys who take a University 
course is, however, small. 

Among the depressed castes and aboriginal tribes there is as Depressed 
yet very little education, only 3 per cent, of boys among the 
forest tribes being at school.’ Great difficulty is experienced in 
persuading the forest tribes to send their children to school, 
and even when the children do go it is probable that only a 
few of them have sufficient power of concentration to learn 
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successfully. For the impure castes separate schods still exist 
in the Maratha Districts, and when low-caste boys attend the 
ordinary schools they are made to sit in the veranda and are 
not touched. But this prejudice is decreasing, while in the 
northern Districts separate schools are not required. 

The following table shows the expenditure on education in 
1903-4 I— 



Expenditure on institutions maintained or aided 
by public funds. 


Provin- 

cial 

revenues. 

District 

and 

municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Arts and Professional 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

colleges 

Training and special 

27,388 

1,50c 

16,164 

17,029 

62,081 

schools 

77,621 

. . 


21 

77,642 

Secondary boys’ schools 

77.433 

91,658 

757I19 

56,646 

:3,oo,8s6 

Primary boys’ schools . 

30.346 i 

2,96,928 

14,640 

70,485 

4,12,399 

Girls’ schools 

45.927 1 

2,652 

16,174 

40,605 

1,05,358 

Total . 

2.58,715 13,92,738 

1,22,097 

1,84,786 

9,58,336 


The fees charged for pupils in colleges and schools vary with 
the income of the parents, ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 16 per 
month in colleges, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 in high schools, from 
8 annas to Rs. 5 in middle, and from i anna to 8 annas 
in primary schools. 

There is now one school to every 1 2 villages in British Dis- 
tricts, and one to every 3,772 persons. The percentage of 
children in receipt of instruction to those of school-going age 
was 4*6 in 1881, 5*9 in 1891, 7*3 in 1901, and 10 in 1903-4. 
At the Census of 1901, 327,486 persons or 3 per cent of the 
population were returned as able to read and write, showing an 
increase of 70,575 during the preceding decade. Nearly 6 per 
cent, of males are literate, but only two in a thousand of females, 
Nimar, Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur, Nagpur, and Hoshangabad 
are the most advanced Districts in respect of education, and 
those of Chhattisgarh the most backward. Among Hindus, 
the Brahmans, Banias, and Kayasths are enormously in 
advance of the rest of the community, 50 per cent or more of 
adult males in these castes being able to read and write. 
Among the higher agricultural castes, about lo per cent of 
adult males are literate, while the lower castes and forest tribes 
have only one literate male in a hundred. About a quarter of 
the adult Muhammadans can read and write, nearly half the 
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Jains, and practically all Parsis. In respect of female educa- 
tion only the Kayasths among Hindus have made any 
visible progress, 2*6 per cent, of their women being literate. 

Parsi women are nearly always educated. Practically all 
European and Eurasian adults are literate. 

The development of the Press has taken place entirely News- 
during the last two decades, there having been only one private 
printing press in the Province in 1881. In 1904, 26 presses 
were in existence in ten Districts, and eleven papers were issued. 

Of these one was published in Hindi and Marathi, four in 
Marathi, and five in Hindi. Two weekly papers are published 
in English in Nagpur and Jubbulpore, and a Muhammadan 
paper in Urdu has a fitful existence in Jubbulpore. The 
native Press has very little influence, no paper having a cir- 
culation exceeding 500. The general tone of the papers is 
moderate and circumspect. In 1903, 34 original works were 
published, of which the majority were poetical and the remainder 
principally treatises on religion or languages. 

The record of the provision of institutions for medical relief Medical, 
is one of unbroken progress, which may be traced in Table XVI 
at the end of this article. The work was commenced in 1861 
on the first formation of the Province, and in that year 18 
dispensaries were open and 33,000 patients treated. From 
1885 the control of the majority of the dispensaries was made 
over to municipal committees and District councils. In 1904 
the total number of dispensaries was 194, 28 of which were 
classified as state, 84 as maintained from Local funds, and 82 
as private. The principal medical institutions are the Mayo 
Memorial Hospital, Nagpur, opened in 1874, with accommo- 
dation for 80 in-patients; the Victoria Hospital, Jubbulpore, 
opened in 1886 and accommodating 64 in-patients; the Lady 
Dufierin Hospitals at Nagpur and Raipur and the Lady Elgin 
Hospital at Jubbulpore, these last three being for females, and 
containing altogether accommodation for 64 patients. Besides 
the police hospitals, 62 other dispensaries also have accommo- 
dation for in-patients, while separate dispensing rooms for male 
and female patients have been made available in 90 institutions. 

The total number of persons treated in all dispensaries in 1904 
was X, 770, 000, of whom 14,000 were in-patients, and the 
expenditure was 2*7 lakhs. 

The Province has two lunatic asylums, at Nagpur and Lunatic 
Jubbulpore, both of which were opened in 1866. In 1904 they 
contained 290 lunatics, and cost Rs. 33,000. Out of 306 cases 
in which insanity was traced to a definite cause, 29 are shown 
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as liereditary, congenital, or due to secret vice, 1 7 as'^ccasioned 
by epilepsy or sunstroke, 30 by the consumption of drugs and 
spirits, 13 by fever, and 55 by mental distress. Since the 
passing of the Leprosy Act of 1898 a leper asylum has been 
opened by Government at Nagpur, which contains at present 
30 inmates. Besides this 7 other leper asylums in Raipur, 
Bilaspur, Hoshangabad, and Wardha are principally supported 
by missions, the asylum at Raipur receiving also contribu- 
tions from municipal and District funds. About 750 lepers are 
maintained in these asylums. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns to 
tion. which the Vaccination Act has been extended ; but it is carried 
on by itinerant vaccinators all over the Province including the 
Feudatory States, and though regarded by certain sections of 
the community with some dislike, it cannot be said that there 
is any general antipathy to the operation. Primary vaccination 
is usually successful in 97 per cent, or more of the total cases. 
Since 1880, the large majority of children born in British 
Districts have been vaccinated. Re-vaccination is only per- 
formed in from 10 to 15 per cent, of the cases of primary 
vaccination. The number of vaccinators emplo3’ed in 1903-4 
was 279, and on an average each vaccinated 1,800 persons. 
The cost was Rs. 50,000 including the Feudatory States, 
and the average cost of each successful case i anna 9 pies. 
Inoculation for small-pox was formerly practised, but no cases 
have been known since 1890. 

Pice- The system of retailing pice-packets of quinine through the 

sySem of office Avas introduced in 1893, although some desultory 
selling attempts at providing quinine had been made by local bodies 
quinine, since the year 1885. In 1893, 498 packets, each containing 
102 one-pice powders of 5 grains, w-ere issued to the post 
offices, the amount realized being Rs. 685. Since 1893 the 
sales have steadily increased ; and in 1904, 4,781 packets, 
containing about 345 lb. of quinine, were issued at a cost of 
Rs. 5,030. Each packet now contains 7 grains. Besides 
postmasters, the services of schoolmasters, stamp-vendors, and 
pativaris are occasionally utilized as vendors. 

Village In important villages, which are not sufficiently large to be 
sanitation, ^lade municipal towns, a small fund is raised for purposes of 
sanitation, either by a house tax, market dues or cattle registra- 
tion fees, the arrangements being in the hands of a small 
committee of the residents, or of the village headman. Simple 
rules for the disposal of sewage, the protection of the water- 
supply, and the preservation of cleanliness in the village 
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generally ar^tlien enforced. Funds for sanitary purposes were 
being levied in 69 villages in 1904. In all villages the head- 
man is responsible for the enforcement of certain elementary 
sanitary precautions, and villages are inspected by officers on 
tour to see that these are carried out. Since 1 888 a small sum 
has been allotted annually for the improvement of tanks and 
wells from which drinking-water is obtained, and this is 
supplemented by contributions raised in the villages where 
work is undertaken. The total amount spent in this manner 
from 1891 to 1904 was 12^ lakhs ; and for this sum 688 tanks 
and 2,406 wells have been constructed, and 714 tanks and 
5,702 wells repaired. 

The work of the Great Trigonometrical Survey was com- Survey, 
pleted in the Province in 1876, when 7,633 square miles 
had been surveyed by four series of triangles, two running 
from north to south through Jubbulpore and Bilaspur, and 
two from east to west through Jubbulpore and Sambalpur. 

A Topographical survey succeeded the Trigonometrical; but 
its operations were confined to hill and forest tracts, its object 
being to construct a topographical map on a scale of 4 inches 
to the mile by plane-table survey and sketching, and village 
boundaries were not marked. The Topographical survey was 
begun in 1862, and in 1873 operations in the Central Provinces 
were completed, an area of 28,000 square miles having been 
surveyed. In 1902-3 the re-survey of those areas which had 
been topographically surveyed was commenced, with a view to 
checking the accuracy of the existing maps. In the open and 
cultivated areas of the Province the traverse is now substituted 
for the topographical survey. This survey is carried out by the 
method of plane-tabling, but on a basis formed by carrying 
traverses with theodolite and chain round the boundary of the 
village, in lieu of triangulation from prominent stations. These 
operations result in the construction of a skeleton map of each 
village, showing the position of a series of theodolite stations 
lying round the village boundary. A traverse survey was 
effected for the settlements of 1863 and subsequent years, and 
was accompanied by a cadastral survey by fields ; but the tw^o 
operations were carried on independently, and the measure- 
ments were plotted on different scales, one being used merely 
as a check on the other. A complete i‘e-survey was found 
necessary for the new settlements of 1885 and subsequent 
years. On this occasion the traverse work was again done by 
the Survey department, commencing after 1884, and 73,000 
square miles have been surveyed, the cost approximating to 
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Rs. 26 per square mile. In the meantime the patwaris 

or accountants were trained in field-plotting by means of the 
chain; and when they had become competent the skeleton 
village maps were handed over to them, and the cadastral or 
field-to-field survey carried out on a scale of 16 inches to 
the mile. The cost of the cadastral survey was Rs. 36 per square 
mile. The survey extended over 60,000 square miles, and 
included 47,000 square miles of cultivation, containing 22 
million separately surveyed fields. The completion of the field 
map was followed by the preparation of a set of records giving 
full details of the ownership, tenancy, rent, and cultivation of 
every field in the village. From this paper a village rent-roll 
was drawn up. The field-maps and land records are annually 
corrected by the 
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TABLE 1. Temperature in the Central Provinces 
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TABLE III. Distribution of Population, Central Provinces, 1901 ( continued ) 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics of Agriculture, Central Provinces 


(In square miles) 



1881-90 

(average). 

1S91-1900 

(average). 

1901-2. 

1903-4. 

Total area .... 

64,416 

72,810 

78,549 

78,947 

Total uncultivated area 

40,905 

437292 

47,749 

47,632 

Cultivable, but not cultivated 

13.857 

19,219 

23,642 

23,439 

Uncultivable 

27,048 

24,073 

24,107 

24,193 

*Total cultivated area . 

23,511 

29,518 

30,800 

31,315 

Irrigated from wells and tanks 

932 

914 

1,115 

45S 

,j „ other sources . 

15 

37 

50 

38 

Total irrigated area 

947 

951 

1,165 

496 

Unirrigated area . 

22,812 

257302 

25,779 

29,010 

Total cropped area 

23.759 

26,253 

26,944 

29,506 

Rice .... 

5,901 

7,266 

7,099 

6,960 

Wheat . . . . 1 

6,260 

47451 

4,096 

4,566 

Jowdr .... 


2,543 

3,070 

2,792 

Gram (pulse) . 


1,397 

1,480 

1,449 

Kodon and kutki 

^ 77370 

2,294 

3,266 

37591 

Arhar { tiir ) 

381 

543 

494 

Urad , mtlngj and moih . 


700 

757 

1,249 

Other food-grains 


L 977 

1,636 

2,176 

Linseed . . 

) 

1,500 

953 

1,264 

Til . . 

■ 2,441 

1,056 

I, no 

1,504 I 

Other oilseeds . 

1 

463 

5S5 

581 j 

Cotton . . . 

1.032 

U113 

1,533 

2,040 

Sugar-cane . . 

Fodder crops, orchards, 

• • 

51 

36 

28 

and garden produce 

. . 

537 

50S 

572 

Miscellaneous crops . 

755 

524 

272 

240 

1 Double- cropped area . 

1 

1,180 

1,839 1 

1 

1,224 

2,360 


^ Includes current fallows of three years and under, 
to the abnormal conditions, due to famine, prevailing in looo-i 

fnmhfr 
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TABLE V 

Prices of Food-staples, Central Provinces 

(In seers per rupee) 


Selected 

staples. 


Selected centres. 

Average for ten 
years ending 

Average 
for the 

Average 
for the 



1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

year 1902. 

year 1904. 



/ 

Saugor 

13 

II 

10 

11 

11 



Jnbbiilpore. 

15 

14 

14 

II 

13 

Rice - 


Hoshangabad 

10 

10 

II 

10 

9 



Chhindwara 

13 

13 

10 

II 

n 



Nagpur 

16 

15 

12 

II 

n 



Saugor 

20 

21 

12 

13 

15 

1 


Jnbbiilpore. 

20 

iS 

14 

15 

15 

Wheat ^ 


Hoshangabad 

16 

w 

13 

33 

15 

1 


Chhindwara 

20 

19 

14 

13 

n 

1 

\ 

Nagpur 

19 

19 

14 

12 

16 



Saugor 

28 

31 

18 

19 

23 

! 


Jnbbiilpore. 

24 

33 

18 

19 

26 

Jowdr ^ 


Hoshangabad 

21 

23 

18 

18 

20 

1 


Chhindwara 

26 

25 

19 

18 

26 

1 

\ 

Nagpur 

26 

■ 35 .l 

19 

1 

18 

iS 

Salt . 


Central Provinces 

8 

10 

9 

10 

II 


Note.— T he years 1897 and 1900 have been excluded as being years of acute 
famine. 
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TABLE VI 

Rail-borne Trade of the Central Provinces with 
OTHER Provinces 
(In thousands of rupees) 


Imports* 

Coal and coke . 

Cotton, raw 

,, twist and yarn 
„ piece-goods . 

Dyes and tans . 

Grain and i)ulse . 

Hemp and jute . . * , : 

Metals (wrouglit and uiwrougnt) 

Oils 

Provisions .... 
Railway plant and rolling stock 
Salt . . . • • 

Silk, raw and piece-goods . 
Spices .... 

Sugar 

Tobacco .... 

All other articles 


Total 


Treasure 


Exports* 

Coal and coke . 

Cotton, raw 

„ twist and yarn 
,, piece-goods . 

Dyes and tans . 

Grain and pulse . 

Hides and skins . 

Hemp and jute . 

X-f3*C • • • • • 

Metals (wrought and unwronght) 
Oilseeds . . . 

Provisions .... 
Railway plant and rolling stock 
Silk, raw and piece-goods . 

Wood .... 

All other articles 


Total 


Treasure 


I890-I. 

1901-2. 

1903-4. 

5,13 

8,95 

16,56 


20,63 

42,00 

29,20 

31,12 

44.19 

57,48 

70,74 

89,73 

7,30 

8,88 

9,90 

6,70 

57,43 

16,02 

15,43 

13,29 

20,27 

20,82 

43, °S 

54,26 

7,63 

18,36 

22,30 

28,32 

27,36 

39>8 o * 

15,82 

7,94 

17,53 

45,78 

54,16 

48,62 

2,98 

15,44 

8,32 

8,62 

13,60 

3:3756 

38,34 

55.86 

59792 

11,02 

9,54 

10,73 

33,66 

48,96 

61,83 

3,36.18 

5,05734 

6,76,14 

Not 

registered 

1,17,83 

2,03,01 

5,35 

5,68 

4,21 

41,5° 

1,96,00 

2,80,26 

2,38 

26,46 

24,65 

IS, 16 

32,45 

32,90 

8,80 

11,44 

9,51 

1,98,25 

77,85 

1,91,64 

11,03 

16,13 

29,87 

1,10 

12,60 

14,31 

7»42 

8,64 

21,81 

2,64 

9*57 

14,29 

95,67 

1,39,62 

85,35 

9,98 

747 1 1 

64,02 

10,26 

46,01 

53,76 

28 

66 

1,21 

Not 

registered 

30,45 

20,74 

59,66 

42,10 

43,20 

4,69,48 

7,29,77 

8.91,73 

Not 

registered 

47,04 

36,36 
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TABLE VII 


Postal Statistics, Central Provinces 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1901-2.* 

1903-4. 

Number of post offices 

186 

429 

813 

689 

Number of letter-boxes 

157 

474 

581 

566 

Number of miles of 
postal commiinica- 

4,465 


tion 

5,979 

9,77° 

8,411 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered — 



Letters • 

tS. 5 S 3 , 98 ° 

5,516,802 

9,517,846 

7,349,316 

Postcards . 

t 525 j 939 

2,329,717 

7,621,016 

6,381,492 

Packets* . . 

tii 9,772 

289,911 

$942,994 

^850, 824 

Newspapers . 

t 39 d ,625 

669,593 

111,249,274 

908,674 

Parcels . . 

t 39>054 

65 , 601 

136,916 

146,802 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i Rs. 

Value of stamps sold 


2,10,156 



to the public . 

1, 11,811 


3777 > 55 o 

Value of money orders 


67,92,610 


issued . 

t30,o8,iio 

1,26,44,754 

1,09,25,822 

Total amount of Sav- 





ings Bank deposits 

... 

t 23 ,io ,976 

38,91,305 

35^^03732 


* The figures for the year 1901-2, except for value of stamps, include those for 
Berar. 

t These figures include those for Berar. 
t Include unregistered newspapers. 

11 Registered as newspapers in the Post Office. 


TABLE VIII 


Statistics of Civil Suits, Central Provinces 


Description of civil suits. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1902. 

1904. 

Suits for money and movable 
property . . . . 

Title and other suits . 

Rent suits. . . . . 

88,374 

6,428 

9,229 

69,617 

9 * 39 ^ 

13,959 

55,836 

11,301 

13,544 

55,060 

12,649 

11,746 

Total 

104,031 

92,967 

80,681 

79,455 
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TABLE IX 


Criminal Statistics,, Central Provinces 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1902. 

1904. 

Percent- 
age of 
convic- 
tions, 

1904. 

Number of persons 
tried — 

(a) For offences against 
person and property . 

27,386 


22,671 

20,309 

37 

(d) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code 

3.963 

3,668 

37550 

GO 

i 

i 

33 

{c) For offences against 
Special and Local 
laws .... 

7,899 

9,220 

11,031 

11,098 

70 

Total 

39,248 

44>943 j 

37)252 

34,845 

50 


TABLE Xa 

Principal Sources of Revenue, Central Provinces 

(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for ten 
years ending 
March 31, 1890. 

Average for ten 
years ending 
March 31, 1900. 

Year ending 
March 31, 1902. 

Year ending 
March 31, 1904. 

Sources of revenue. 

Total amount raised 
(Imperial, Provincial, 
and Local). 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues. 

Total amount raised 
(Imperial, Provincial, 
and Local). 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues. 

Total amount raised 
(Imperial, Provincial, 
and Local). 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues. 

Total amount raised 
(Imperial, Provincial, 
and Local). 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues. 

Opening balance . 


* 9,97 


9,87 


... 


22,42 

Land revenue . . 

62,11 

26,80 

60,69 

44)51 

86,85 

43)42 

83,86 

41,93 

(Assignment from 
Imperial) . . 






+ 38,23 


+ 3M5 

Stamps .... 

13,81 

9,26 

16,^ 

12,22 

6,00 

15,58 

11,68 

4,88 

^ 4 ) 5 ^ 

10,88 

6,40 

Excise .... 

33,36 

11,80 

24,01 

19)51 

25,60 

Provincial rates . 

6,85 

2,08 

10,21 

2,13 

15,62 

3)03 

IIj33 

2,46 

1,48 

Assessed taxes 

3,21 

L 54 

4, So 

2,37 

4.25 

2,07 

2,97 

Forests .... 

8,42 

4,21 

10,31 

6,^6| 

II, 16 

5,58 

13,91 

6,96 

Registration . . 

75 

44 

1,16 

58 

97 

48 

86 

43 

Other sources . . 

24,28 

16,51 

10,90 

7,72 

*6,45 

7,97 

11,67 

9,18 

Total receipts 

1,42,79 

72,64 

^ 47)37 

80,69 

1 , 70,39 

*,* 7,34 

1,64,70' 

1,16,17 

Grand Total 


92,61 


90,56 


*,* 7,34 


— 

*,38,59 1 
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* TABLE Xb 

Principal Heads of Expenditure, Central Provinces 

(Tn thousands of rupees) 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1900. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1902. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 

1904. 

Charges in respect of collec- 
tion (principally Land 
Revenue and Forests) 

i ‘.57 

17.50 

17,70 

. 

19.34 

Salaries and expenses of Civil 
Departments — 





(a) General administra- 
tion 

3:52 

4.58 

4.98 

6,20 

ib) Law and Justice 

12,53 

14:54 

15,21 

16.31 

(t') Police . . 

12,72 

14:29 

14,69 

15:25 

{d) Education 

5:10 

3,68 

3.78 

4,89 

((f) Medical . 

2,41 

3:31 

3,26 

4,03 

(/) Other heads . 

49 

87 

1,07 

L 94 

Pensions and miscellaneous 

I civil charges . . . 

3:10 

5.08 

11,02 

20,05 

Famine relief 


IS 

•• 


Irrigation .... 

•• 



2,75 

Civil public works 

1 1 8:37 

i 

16,22 

20,03 

28,00 

Other charges 

1 

1 

L 39 

L 7 I 

L 57 

Adjustments 

51 

1,28 

1,46 

3,25 

Total expenditure 

71,08 

82,89 

94.91 

1.23.58 

Closing balance 

21,53 

i 

1,^'t 

22.43 

15.01 

Grand Total 

1 

92,61 

90:56 

1 , 17:34 

1.38.59 
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TABLE XI 

Income and Expenditure of Municipalities, Central 

Provinces 



Average 
'or ten years 
1891-1900. 

1901-2. 

1903-4. 

Income from — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Octroi 

7.88,257 

8,82,470 

9,65,966 

Tax on houses and lands 

3 L 494 

32,094 

28,132 

Other taxes . . . • 

2,15.399 

2,81,361 

2,84,411 

Kents 

28,583 

43,495 

57,079 

Loans 

93,369 

•• 


Other sources 

3,68,162 

3,39,989 

4,74,700 

Total income 

15,25,264 

I5,79,4°9 

19,21,598 

Expenditure on — 




Administration and collection 
of taxes .... 

3,57,°63 

4,30,323 

4,87,990 

Public safety .... 

14,333 

23,563 

26,570 

Water-supply and drainage — 




{a) Capital 

1,71,286 

31,948 

72,077 

(^) Maintenance 

85,873 

1,45.671 

1,58,482 

Conservancy . . 

2,56,179 

2,57,140 

2,63,898 

Hospitals and dispensaries 

98,796 

71,275 

73,486 

Public works .... 

1,13,964 

1,14,626 

1,34,041 

Education .... 

1,46,725 

L43.3I9 

1,57,215 

Other heads .... 

2,80,721 

3,09,141 

3,89,895 

Total expenditure 

15,24,94° 

15.27,008 

17,63,654 
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TABLE XII 

Income and Expenditure of District Councils, Central 
Provinces 




Average 
for ten years 
1891-1900. 

I9OI-2. 

1903-4* 

Incame froin — 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land revenue 


16,792 

14,360 

11,820 

Contributions from Pi'ovincial 
funds . . . . 

1,28,516 

1,45.730 

2,89,995 

Interest .... 


127 

21 

21 

Education 


8,076 

11,045 

13,430 

Medical .... 


5*422 

1,433 

7,618 

Scientific, &c. 


3.486 

3,180 

4,004 

Miscellaneous 


12,088 

10,406 

19,144 

Public works . 


16,342 

8,795 

9*357 

Pounds .... 


1.72.592 

1,57.43° 

1,50,615 

Ferries .... 


54.528 

46,728 

34,568 

Debts . . . • 


89,538 

1,03,352 

1,72,177 

Provincial rates 


3.45.448 

5,84.977 

4,37.681 

Total income 

8,52,955 

10,87,467 

11,50,430 

Expenditure on — 

Refunds .... 


721 

1,232 

0 

0 

10 

Contributions 


20,447 

19,423 

1,77,921 

Loans .... 


Jt 5 ° 

.. 

. . 

General administration , 


38,558 

41.638 

42,602 

Education 


2,68,305 

2,71,593 

4,11,607 

Medical , . . 


77.799 

87,019 

^09*154 

Scientific, &c. . . 


9.239 

14,192 

20,137 

Miscellaneous 


93,899 

88,914 

1,00,125 

Public works * 


2,85,487 

2,64,687 

1,39,019 

Deposits and advances , 

• 

93.687 

91.515 

1,72,800 

Total expenditure 

8,88,292 

8,80,213 

n,73,86s 




Cantonment or Municipal Police, 
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TABLE XIV 

Statistics of Jails, Central Provinces 



1881. 

1891. 

1902. 

1904- 

■ Number of Central jails . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number of District jails . 

15 

15 

15 

15 

■ Number of Subsidiary jails . | 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Average daily jail population— 

(a) Male prisoners : 





In Central jails 

2,551 

2,782 

2,571 

1,911 

In other jails . 

1,205 

1.581 

1,359 

1,038 

(^) Female prisoners : 





In Central jails 

191 

163 

III 

109 

In other jails . 


149 

109 

96 

Total prisoners 

4,066 

4.675 

4.150 

3,154 

Rate of mortality per 1,000 

30 

30 

26 

12 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

Rs. 

1,84,748 

Rs. 

2.71.657 

Rs. 

3,08,788 

Rs. 

2,78,893 

Cost per prisoner . 

46 

58 

74 

88 

Profits on jail manufactures 

74,214 

1.79.685 

67,523 

1,24,650 

Earnings per prisoner — 





(a) Sentenced to labour 

19 

22 

55 

26 

(3) Employed on jail manu- 
factures 

30 

50 

127 

; 67 
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i »437 76,097 3,454 1,^45 103,915 7,583 2,563 131,370 11,350 2,494 153,548 13,630 
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TABLE XVI 


Statistics of Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, and Vaccination, 
Central Provinces 



1881. 

1891. 

1902. 

1904. 

Hospitals j 

Number of civil hospitals and 
dispensaries , . . . 

Si 

84 

113 

112 

Average daily number of — 

{cC) In-patients 

335 

365 

472 

,387 

lb') Out-patients 

4.355 

5,877 

7,470 

6,298 

Income from — 

{a) Government payments Rs. 

58,406 

46,649 

64,219 

1,13.120 

(( 5 ) Local and Municipal pay- 
ments . . . Rs. 

39,784 

65,269 

04,861 

1,21,138 

{c) Fees, endowments, and 
other sources . . Rs. 

33,946 

33,494 

62,353 

59.557 

Expenditure on — 

{d) Establishments . . Rs. 

60,066 

69,218 

96,303 

1,01,438 

(//) Medicines, diet, buildings, 
&c. , . . Rs. 

43,946 

74.232 

1,11,967 

1,67,813 

Lunatic Asykims. 

Number of asylums 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Average daily number of — 

(a) Criminal lunatics 

53 

78 

77 

71 

(^) Other lunatics . 

187 

183 

229 

230 

Income from — 

{a) Government payments Rs. 

16,458 

16,713 

19.873 

21.84s 

(J)) Fees and other sources Rs. 

1,615 

6,157 

20,988 

29,716 

Expenditure on — 

{a) Establishment . . Rs. 

10,039 

9,30s 

9,156 

9,898 

(^) Diet, buildings, &c. . Rs. 

8,866 

13,565 

21,948 

22,727 

Vaccmation. 

Population among whom vaccina- 
tion was carried on . , . 

9,516,146 

10,292,104 

9,876,646 

9,876,646 

Number of successful operations 

378,118 

374.311 

381,761 

423.942 

Ratio per 1,000 of population 

38 

39 

39 

43 

Total expenditure on vaccination Rs. 

387547 

46,880 

42,162 

44.565 

Cost per successful case . , Rs. 

01 9 

0 2 I 

0 T 10 
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TRIBES, HILLS, RIVERS, AND HISTORIC AREAS 

Baiga ^ — A primitive Dravidian tribe in the Central Pro- 
vinces, with 25,000 members in 1901, residing principally in 
Mandla and the adjoining Districts. The Binjhals or Binjh- 
wars, who number 71,000, and are found chiefly in Sambal- 
pur, were originally a subdivision of the Baigas, but have now 
become Hinduized, and are practically a separate caste. In 
Mandla and Balaghat the Binjhals are shown as a sub-caste of 
Baigas. They include several of the Sambalpur zamtnddrs. The 
Bhumias (guardians of the earth) are the same tribe as the Baigas, 
while the Bhainas of Bilaspur are probably another offshoot, 
Raibhaina being shown as the sub-caste of Baiga in Bal%hat. 

The Baigas have several endogamous divisions, some of which 
will not eat with each other. The Gondwainas who eat beef and 
monkeys are the lowest sub-caste. Each sub-caste is divided into 
a number of exogamous septs, the names of which are identical 
in many cases with those of the Gonds. The septs are further 
divided, as among the Gonds, into groups worshipping different 
numbers of gods, and the marriage of persons worshipping the 
same number of gods is prohibited, although they may belong 
to different septs. This organization is probably taken from that 
of the Gonds, adopted in accordance with the usual principle of 
imitation at the time when the Gonds were a ruling race. Gond 
girls marrying Baigas are admitted into the caste. 

Marriage is adult, and a price varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 is 
usually paid for the bride. Unchastity before marriage is said to 
be a rare occurrence. The ceremony presents no special features, 
except that it is considered essential that the bride’s father should 
go out to meet the bridegroom’s party riding on an elephant. As 
a real elephant is not within the means of a Baiga, two wooden 
bedsteads are lashed together and covered with blankets, with a 
black cloth trunk in front, and this arrangement passes muster 
for an elephant. A widow is expected to marry her husband’s 
younger brother, and if she marries anybody else without his con- 
sent, he must be compensated by a payment of Rs. 5. Divorce 
is effected by the husband and wife jointly breaking a straw. 

The dead are usually buried, the bodies of old persons only 
being burnt as a special honour, and to save them from the 
risk of being devoured by wild animals. The bodies are laid 
naked in the grave with their heads pointing to the south. In 

^ The bulk of this article is taken from a monograph furnished by the 
Rev. J. Lampard, Missionary, Baihar. 
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the grave <rf a man of importance two or three rupees and 
some tobacco are placed. Over the grave a platform is made 
on which a stone is erected. This is called the bhirl of the 
deceased and is worshipped by his relations in time of trouble. 

Their religion presents no special features ; biit a Baiga is Religion, 
frequently the priest in a Gond village, probably because as an 
earlier resident of the country he is considered to have a more 
intimate knowledge of the local deities and is thus called in to 
lay spirits. Even a Brahman has been known to consult a 
Baiga priest and ask what forest gods he should worship, and 
what other steps he should take to keep well and escape 
calamity. The knowledge which the Baigas possess of the 
medicinal properties of jungle roots and herbs enables them to 
sustain the reputation which they possess among the other 
tribes as medicine men. 

The Baigas are the wildest of all the forest tribes, and Occupa- 
formerly practised only shifting cultivation, by burning down 
patches of jungle and sowing seed on the ground fertilized by 
the ashes after the breaking of the rains. Now that this 
practice has been prohibited in Government forests, attempts 
have been made to train them to regular cultivation, but with 
indifferent success in Balaghat. One explanation of their 
refusal to cultivate is that they consider it a sin to lacerate the 
breast of their mother earth with a plough-share. They also 
say that God made the jungle to produce everything necessary 
for the sustenance of man and made the Baigas kings of the 
forest, giving them wisdom to discover the things provided for 
them. To Gonds and others who had not this wisdom the 
inferior occupation of tilling the land was left. Men never 
become farm-servants, but during the cultivating season they 
work for hire at uprooting the rice seedlings for transplantation ; 
they do no other agricultural labour for others. Women do 
the actual transplantation of rice, and work as harvesters. The 
men make bamboo mats and baskets which they sell in the 
weekly village markets ; they also collect and sell honey and 
other forest products, and are most expert at all work that can 
be done with an axe, making excellent wood-cutters. But they 
show no aptitude in acquiring the use of any other implement 
and dislike continuous labour, preferring to do a few days’ 
work and then rest in their homes for a like period before 
beginning again. They hunt all kinds of wild animals with 
spears, poisoned arrow’s, and axes, with a single blow of which 
they will often kill a leopard or other large animal. Their 
active and wiry frames, great powers of endurance, sharp eyes 
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and ears, and supple limbs make them expert trad^^rs of wild 
animals. They are also very dever at setting traps and snares, 
and catch fish by damming streams in the hot season, and, 
it is said, throwing into the pool thus formed some leaf 
or root which causes the fish to become partially stupefied 
and enables them to be caught easily with the hand. They 
never live in a village with other castes, but have their huts 
some distance away in the jungle. While nominally belonging 
to the village near which they dwell, so separate and distinct 
are they from the rest of the people that in the famine of 1897 
cases were found of Baigas starving in hamlets only a few 
hundred yards from the village proper in which ample relief 
was being given. In character they are simple, honest, and 
truthful, and when their fear of a stranger has been dissipated 
are most companionable folk. The Baigas have no separate 
language of their own, but speak a broken Hindi. 

Khond {Kandk ), — A Dravidian tribe mostly found in the 
Tributary States of Orissa, and in the adjoining Agency tract 
of Ganjam District, Madras. The total number of Khonds 
or Kandhs (including Konda Dora) returned at the Census of 
1901 was 701,198, of whom no less than 517,771 retained 
their animistic faith, while 494,099 still spoke Kandh or Kui. 
The following chiefly relates to the 103,000 Khonds in the 
Orissa State of Kalahandl, a large tract of which is known as 
the Kondhan : — 

The Khonds call themselves Kuiloka or Kuienju, which 
may possibly be derived from ko or ku^ meaning a ‘ mountain ^ in 
Telugu. Their own traditions as to their origin are of no 
historical value. They were, however, probably in possession 
of the country before the Oriya immigration, as is shown by 
the fact that the Raja of Kalahandl was accustomed until 
recently to sit in the lap of a Khond on his accession, while 
his turban was tied on and he received the oaths of fealty. 
The Rajas were also accustomed to take a Khond girl as one 
of their wives, while many of the zamlnddrs or large land- 
holders in Kalahandl, Patna, and Sonpur are Khonds. 

There is no strict endogamy in the Khond tribe. It has 
two main divisions : the Kutia Khonds, who are hill-men and 
retain their primitive tribal customs ; and the plain-dwelling 
Khonds, who have acquired a tincture of Hinduism. The 
latter have formed several divisions which are supposed to be 
endogamous, though the rule is not strictly observed. Among 
these are the Raj Khonds, Dal, Taonla, Porkhia, Kandharra, 
Gouria, Nagla, and others. The Raj Khonds are the highest, 
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and axe usually landed proprietors. Unless they have land 
they are not called Raj Khonds, and if a Raj Khond marries 
in another division he descends to it. The Dais, also called 
Balmudia or ^ shaved,’ may have been soldiers. The Porkhias 
eat por, or buffalo ; the Kandharras grow turmeric ; the 
Gourias graze cattle ; and the Nagla, or ‘ naked,’ are apparently 
so called because of their paucity of clothing. The divisions 
therefore are mainly due to differences of social practice. The 
Kutia or hill Khonds are said to be so called because they 
break the skulls of animals when they kill them for food. 
Traditionally the Khonds have thirty-two exogamous septs, 
but the number has now increased. The septs are further 
divided into sub-septs, which are also exogamous, and are 
usually totemistic. The same sub-sept is found in different 
septs, and a man may not marry a girl belonging to the same 
sept or sub-sept as himself. But there is no restriction as to 
marriage on the mother’s side, and he can marry his maternal 
uncle’s daughter. 

Marriage is adult, and a price is paid for the bride, which Customs at 
was formerly from 1 2 to 20 head of cattle, but has now been “^^.rriage. 
reduced in some localities to two or three, and a rupee in lieu 
of each of the others. A proposal for marriage is made by 
placing a brass cup and three arrows at the girl’s door. If 
these are not removed by her father in token of refusal, the 
terms are discussed. The wedding procession goes from the 
bride’s to the bridegroom’s house. At the marriage the bride 
and bridegroom come out, each sitting on the shoulders of one 
of their relatives. The bridegroom pulls the bride to his side, 
when a piece of cloth is thrown over them, and they are 
tied together .with a piece of new yarn wound round them 
seven times. A cock is sacrificed, and the cheeks of the 
couple are singed with hot bread. They pass the night in 
a veranda, and next day are taken to a tank, the bridegroom 
being armed with a bow and arrows. He shoots one through 
each of seven cow-dung cakes, the bride after each shot washing 
his forehead and giving him a green twig for a toothbrush, and 
some sweets. This is symbolical of their future course of life, 
the husband procuring food by hunting, while the wife waits on 
him and prepares his food. Sexual intercourse before marriage 
between a man and girl of the tribe is condoned, so long as 
they are not within the prohibited degrees of relationship. 

A trace of polyandry survives in the custom by w^hich the 
younger brothers are allowed access to the elder brother’s wife 
till the time of their own marriage. 

, K 2' '■ 
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At birth. On the sixth day after a male child has be^Si born, his 
mother takes a bow and arrows, and stands with the child 
facing successively to the four points of the compass. This is 
to make the child a skilful hunter when he grows up. 

At death. The dead are usually buried, but the practice of cremating 
the bodies of adults is increasing. When a body is buried 
a rupee or a copper coin is tied in the sheet, so that the 
deceased may not go penniless to the other world. Sometimes 
the dead man^s clothes and bows and arrows are buried with 
him. On the tenth day the soul is brought back. Outside the 
village, where two roads meet, rice is offered to a cock, and if 
it eats, this is a sign that the soul has come. The soul is then 
asked to ride on a bow-stick covered with cloth, and is brought 
to the house and placed in a corner with those of other relatives. 
The souls are fed twice a year with rice. In Sambalpur a ball 
of powdered rice is placed under a tree with a lamp near it, 
and the first insect that settles on the ball is taken to be the 
soul, and is brought home and worshipped. 

Religion. The Khond pantheon consists of eighty-four gods, of whom 
Dharni Deota, the earth god, is the chief. He is usually 
accompanied by Bhatbarsi Deota, the god of hunting. The 
earth god is represented by a rectangular piece of wood buried 
in the ground, while Bhatbarsi has a place at his feet in the 
shape of a granulated piece of stone. Three great festivals are 
held annually, marking the dates from which the new mahua 
flowers and rice may be first eaten. Once in four or five years 
a buffalo is offered to the earth god, in lieu of the human 
sacrifice which was formerly in vogue. The animal is pre- 
destined for sacrifice from its birth, and is allowed to wander 
loose and graze on the crops at its will. The stone representing 
Bhatbarsi is examined periodically, and when the granules on 
it appear to have increased it is decided that the time has come 
for the sacrifice. In Kalahandi a lamb is sacrificed every year, 
and strips of its flesh distributed to all the villagers, who bury 
it in their fields as a divine agent of fertilization, in the same 
way as the flesh of the human victim was formerly buried. 
The Khond worships his bows and arrows before he goes out 
hunting, and believes that every hill and valley has its separate 
deity, who must be propitiated with the promise of a sacrifice 
before his territory is entered, or he will hide the animals 
within it from the hunter, and enable them to escape when 
wounded. They apparently believe that the souls of the 
departed are bom again in children. Some boys are named 
Majhian Budhi, which means an ‘ old headwoman,’ whom they 
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suppose to^ have been born again with a change of sex. 

Children are weaned in the fifth or sixth year, and are then 
made to ride a goat or pig, as a mark of respect, it is said, to 
the ancestor who has been reborn in them. Names usually 
recur after the third generation. 

The Khond traditionally despises all occupations except Occupa- 
those of husbandry, hunting, and war. They are considered 
very skilful cultivators in places, but elsewhere, like other forest 
tribes, they are improvident and fond of drink. 

In X882 occurred an armed rising of the Khonds of Kala- The 
handi, as a result of their grievances against members of the 
Kolta caste, who had ousted them from some of their villages, 
and reduced many of their headmen to a hopeless condition of 
debt. A number of Koltas were murdered and offered to 
temples, the Khonds calling them their goats, and in one case 
a Kolta was offered as the Meriah sacrifice to the earth god. 

The rising was promptly suppressed by a Political officer 
appointed to the charge of the State. 

The Khond or Kandh language, called Kui by the Khonds I^anguage. 
themselves, is spoken by 32 per cent, of the members of the 
tribe in Kalahandl. It is much more nearly related to Telugu 
than is Gondi, and has no written character. Further informa- 
tion about the Khonds will be found in the articles on the 
Khondmals, Angul District, and Maliahs. 

Korkn. — A primitive tribe in the Central Provinces. Out of Distribu- 
140,000 Korktis enumerated in India in 1901, nearly 100,000 
belonged to the Central Provinces and the remainder to Berar 
and Central India. They dwell almost exclusively on the 
west of the Satpura range in the Districts of Hoshangabad, 

Nimar, and Betul. The word Korku simply signifies ‘men’ or 
‘ tribesmen,’ kor meaning ‘ man ’ and ku being a plural termina- 
tion. The Korkus have been identified with the Korwas of 
Chota Nagpur, and it is not improbable that they are an 
offshoot of this tribe, who have a legend giving the Mahadeo 
or Pachmarhi hills as their original home. The E.aj Korkus 
now claim to be descended from Kajputs, and say they came 
from Dharanagar, the modern Ujjain, whence their ancestors 
were led to the Pachmarhi hills in the pursuit of a sdmbar 
stag. This legend is of the usual Brahmanical type, and has 
no importance. 

They have four endogamous divisions, the Mowasis and Endogamy 
Bawarias in a higher rank, and the Rumas and Bondoyas in 
a lower one. The Mowasis and Bawarias are Raj Korkus 
occupying the status of cultivators, and Brahmans will take 
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water from them. The term Mowasi means resident of 
Mowas, the name given to the western Satpura Hills by the 
Marathas, and signifying the ‘troubled country, fa reminiscence 
of the time when the Korkus were notorious robbers and 
freebooters. Bawaria means a resident of Bhowargarh, in 
Betiil. Each division has thirty-six exogamous septs, which 
are mainly named after trees and animals, and are totemistic. 
The Korkus have generally forgotten the meaning of the sept 
names, and pay no reverence to their totems, except in one or 
two cases. 

Customs at Ten of the septs consider the regular marriage of girls 

marriage, inauspicious, and simply give away their daughters without 
the performance of any ceremony. Among the others several 
formalities precede the marriage ceremony. A proposal for 
marriage is in the first place made by the father of the boy to 
the father of the girl, and the latter is bound by etiquette 
to continue refusing the suggested alliance for a period varying 
from six months to two years, and averaging about a year. 
The father always receives a sum of about Ks. 50 for the loss 
of his daughter's services, and if the girl is once betrothed, 
the payment is due even should she die before marriage. 
Before the wedding procession starts the bridegroom and his 
elder brother’s wife are made to stand on a blanket together 
and embrace each other seven times. This is possibly a survival 
of the old custom of fraternal polyandry still existing among 
the Khonds. The bridegroom receives a knife or a dagger 
with a lemon spiked on the blade to scare away evil spirits, 
and the party then proceeds outside the village, where the boy 
and his parents sit under a her tree {Zizyphtis Jujuha). The 
Bhumka or caste-priest ties all three with a thread to the tree, 
to which a chicken is then offered in the name of the sun 
and moon, whom the Korkus consider to be their ultimate 
ancestors. On reaching the bride’s village the progress of the 
wedding procession is barred by a leathern rope stretched across 
the road by the bride’s relatives, who have to receive a bribe 
of two pice each before it is allowed to pass. The marriage 
is completed by an imitation of the bhdnwar ceremony or 
walking round the sacred pole. 

At death. After death, ceremonies must be performed in order to 
cause the soul of the deceased person to take up its residence 
with the ancestors of the tribe, who are supposed to pass 
a colourless existence in a village of their ovn. Bodies are 
buried, two pice being thrown into the grave to buy the site. 
No mourning is observed, but some day- after death the 
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members 8f the family repair to the burial-place carrying with 
them a piece of turmeric. This is sliced up and put into a leaf 
cup and water poured over it. A piece is then laid on the 
tomb, and the remainder brought back tied up in a cloth, and 
placed under the main beam of the house which is the dwelling- 
place of the ancestors. A second ceremony called the sedok 
may be performed at any time within fifteen years. Each sept 
has a separate place for its performance, where a stake called 
mimda is set up for every one whose rites are separately per- 
formed, while in the case of poor families one stake does for 
several persons. On the stake are carved representations of 
the sun and moon, a spider and a human ear, and a figure 
representing the principal person in whose honour it is put up, 
on horseback, with weapons in his hand. For the performance 
of the ceremony the stake is taken to the house, and the 
pieces of turmeric previously tied up are untied, and they and 
the post are besmeared with the blood of a sacrificial goat. 

After the stake has been placed in the ground, the pieces of 
turmeric are carried to a river, made into a ball, and allowed to 
sink, the Korkus saying, ‘ Ancestors, find your home.’ If the 
ball does not sink at once, they consider that it is due to 
the difficulty experienced by the ancestors in the selection of 
a house, and throw in two pice to assist them. After this 
ceremony the spirits of the ancestors are laid, but before its 
performance they may return at any time to vex the living. 

The Korkus generally call themselves Hindus, and profess Religion, 
veneration for Mahadeo, of whose shrine in the Pachmarhi 
hills two Korku landowners are hereditary guardians. They 
also worship a number of tribal deities, among whom may be 
mentioned Dongar Deo, the god of the hills ; Mutha or Mutwa 
Deo, the general deity of disease, who is represented by a heap 
of stones outside the village ; Kunwar Deo, the god who pre- 
sides over the growth of children ; and others. They have caste 
priests called Bhumkas, who are members of the tribe ; the 
office is sometimes but not necessarily hereditary, and if it is 
vacant a new Bhumka is chosen by lot. The Bhumka per- 
forms the usual functions and has special powers for the control 
of tigers. 

The Korkus are well-built and muscular, slightly taller than Physical 
the Gonds, a shade darker, and a good deal dirtier. They are 
in great request as farm-servants, owing to their honesty and dress, 
simplicity. They are as a rule very poor, and have even less 
clothing than the Gonds, and where the two tribes are found 
together the Gonds are more civilized and have the best land. 
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The tribe have a language of their own, called^ after them 
Korku, which belongs to the Munda family. It was returned 
by 88,000 persons in 1901, of whom 59,000 belonged to the 
Central Provinces, The number of Korku speakers is 59 
per cent, of the total of the tribe, and has greatly decreased 
during the last decade. 

Vindhya Hills {Ouindion of Ptolemy). — A range of hills 
separating the Gangetic basin from the Deccan, and forming 
a well-marked chain across the centre of India. The name 
was formerly used in an indefinite manner to include the 
Satpura Hills south of the Narbada, but is now restricted to the 
ranges north of that river. The Vindhyas do not form a range 
of hills in the proper geological sense of the term, that is, 
possessing a definite axis of elevation or lying along an anti- 
clinal or synclinal ridge. The range to the north of the 
Narbada, and its eastern continuation the Kaimur to the north 
of the Son valley, are merely the southern scarps of the plateau 
comprising the country known as Malwa and Bundelkhand. 
The features of the Vindhyas are due to sub-aerial denudation, 
and the hills constitute a dividing line left undenuded between 
different drainage areas. From a geographical point of view 
the Vindhyan range may be regarded as extending from Jobat 
{22^ 27' N. and 74° 35' E.) in Gujarat on the west to Sasaram 
(24° 57' N. and 84° 2 E.) in the south-western corner of Bihar 
on the east, with a total length of nearly 700 miles. Through- 
out the whole length as thus defined the range constitutes the 
southern escarpment of a plateau. The Rajmahal hills, extend- 
ing from Sasaram to Rajmahal and forming the northern 
escarpment of the Hazaribagh highlands, cannot be correctly 
considered as a part of the Vindhyas. 

The range commencing in Gujarat crosses the Central India 
Agency from Jhabua State in the west, and defines the southern 
boundary of the Saugor and Damoh Districts of the Central 
Provinces. From here the Kaimur branch of the range runs 
through Baghelkhand or Rewah and the United Provinces into 
Bihar. The Kaimur Hills rise like a wall to the north of the 
Son valley, and north of them a succession of short parallel 
ridges and deep ravines extends for about 50 miles. At 
Amarkantak the Vindhyas touch the Satpura Hills at the source 
of the Narbada. Westward from Jubbulpore District they 
form the northern boundary of the valley of that river. Their 
appearance here is very distinctive, presenting an almost unin- 
terrupted series of headlands with projecting promontories and 
receding bays like a weather-beaten coast-line. In places the 
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Narbada washes the base of the rocks for miles, while else- 
where they recede and are seen from the river only as a far-off 
outline with the plains of Bhopal or Indore spread out below 
them. The rocks are sandstone of a pinkish colour and lie 
in horizontal slabs, which commonly testify to their origin 
by curious ripple marks plainly formed by the lapping of water 
on a sandy shore. To the north of this escarpment lies the 
Bundelkhand or Malwa plateau, with a length of about 250 
miles and a width at its broadest part of about 225 miles. 

The plateau is undulating and is traversed by small ranges of 
hills, all of which are considered to belong to the Vindhyan 
system. 

The most northerly of these minor ranges, called the Bind- Outlying 
hachal, cuts across the Jhansi, Banda, Allahabad, and Mirza- 
pur Districts of the United Provinces, nowhere rising above 
2,000 feet. The range presents the appearance of a series of 
plateaux, each sloping gently upward from south to north, and 
ending abruptly in the steep scarp which is characteristic of 
these hills. Many outlying isolated hills are found in these 
Districts standing out on the plains beyond the farthest scarp. 

One small hill, called Pabhosa, stands on the left bank of the 
Jumna, the only rock found in the Doab. The Bhanrer or Panna 
hills form the south-eastern face of the Vindhyan escarpment, 
and bound the south of Saugor and Damoh Districts and the 
north of Maihar State in continuation of the Kaimur, thus 
being a part of the main range. They run from north-west 
to south-east for about 1 20 miles. Their highest peak is that 
of Kalumar (2,544 feet). Two other branches of the range 
lie in Malwa, starting respectively near Bhilsa and Jhabua 
with a northerly direction, and"" bounding the plateau to the , 
east and west. 

The general elevation of the Vindhyan range is from 1,500 Elevation 
to 2,000 feet, and it contains a few peaks above 3,000, none of drainage, 
which is of any special importance. The range forms with 
the Satpuras the watershed of the centre of India, containing 
the sources of the Chambal, Betwa, Sonar, Dhasan, and Ken 
rivers, besides others of less importance. The Son and 
Narbada rise at Amarkantak, where the Vindhyan and Satpura 
ranges join. The rivers generally rise near the southern 
escarpment and flow north and north-east. 

Geologically, the hills are formed principally of great massive Geological 
sandstones of varying consistency, alternating with softer flags ^o^^^hon. 
and shales, the whole formation covering an area not greatly 
inferior to that of England, The range has given its name to 
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the Vindhyan system of geological nomenclature. Over a great 
part of the Malwa plateau the sandstone is covered by the 
overflowing Deccan trap, while from Ganurgarh fort in Bhopal 
to near Jobat the range itself is of basaltic formation, and the 
last 60 miles to the west from Jobat to near Jambhughora 
consist of metamorphic rocks. In the north the underlying 
gneiss is exposed in a great gulf-like expanse. Economically, 
the Vindhyan rocks are of considerable value, the sandstone 
being an excellent building material which has been extensively 
used for centuries ; the Buddhist topes of Sanchi and Bharhut, 
the eleventh-century temples of Khajuraho, the fifteenth- 
century palaces of Gwalior, and numerous large forts at all 
important positions on the plateau having been constructed 
of this material. At Nagod and other places limestone is 
found in some quantity, the pretty coralline variety, extracted 
from the Bagh cretaceous beds, having been extensively 
employed in the palaces and tombs at Mandu ; and at Panna, 
in the conglomerate which underlies the shales, diamonds 
are met with, though none of any great value is knowm to 
have been extracted. Manganese, iron, and asbestos are also 
found in various parts of the range. The lofty flat-topped 
hills and bold scarps which are such a marked feature of this 
range were early recognized as ideal sites for fortresses ; and, 
besides the historical strongholds of Gwalior, Narwar, Chanderi, 
Mandu, Ajaigarh, and Bandogarh, the hills are studded with 
the ruined castles of marauding Girasia and Bundela chiefs. 

The hills are generally covered with a stunted forest growth 
of the species found in the dry forests of Central India. 
Teak occurs only in patches and is of small size, while the 
forests are generally noticeable for their poverty in valuable 
timbers. 

The term Vindhya in Sanskrit signifies ‘ a hunter’ ; and the 
range occupies a considerable place in the mythology of India, 
as the demarcating line between the Madhya Desa or * middle 
land ’ of the Sanskrit invaders and the non- Aryan Deccan. The 
Vindhyas are personified in Sanskrit literature, where they 
appear as a jealous monarch, the rival of king Himalaya, who 
called upon the sun to revolve round his throne as he did 
round the peak Meru. When the sun refused, the mountain 
began to rear its head to obstruct that luminary, and to tower 
above Himalaya and Meru. The gods invoked the aid of 
Agastya, the spiritual guide of Vindhya. This sage called upon 
the Vindhya mountain to bow down before him^ and afford 
him an easy passage to and from the South. It obeyed and 
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Agastya passed over. But he never returned, and so the 
mountain remains to the present day in its humbled condition, 
far inferior to the Himalaya. Another legend is that when 
Lakshmana, the brother of Rama, was wounded in Ceylon by 
the king of the demons, he wished for the leaves of a plant 
which grew in the Himalayas to apply them to his wound. 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, was sent to get it, and not know- 
ing which plant it was, he took up a part of the Himalayas 
and carried them to Ceylon. He happened to drop a portion 
of his load on the way, and from this the Vindhyan Hills 
were formed. 

Kaimur Hills, — The eastern portion of the Vindhyan 
range, commencing near Katangl in the Jubbulpore District 
of the Central Provinces (23° 26^ N. and 79° 48' E.). It 
runs a little north of east for more than 300 miles to Sasa- 
ram in Bihar (24° 57' N. and 84® 2 E.). The range, after tra- 
versing the north of Jubbulpore District and the south-east of 
Maihar State, turns to the east and runs through Rewah terri- 
tory, separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers, and 
continues into Mirzapur District of the United Provinces and 
Shahabad in Bengal. Its maximum width is 50 miles. In 
the Central Provinces the appearance of the range is very 
distinctive. The rock formation is metamorphic and the 
strata have been upheaved into an almost vertical position, 
giving the range the appearance of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappears, being marked only by a low 
rocky chain, and in this portion it never rises more than a 
few hundred feet above the plain. The range enters Central 
India at Jukehi in Maihar State (23° 29' N. and 80® 27' E.), 
and runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly direction, forming 
the northern wall of the Son valley and overhanging the river 
in a long bold scarp of sandstone rock, from which near 
Govindgarh a branch turns oif to the north-west. The range 
here attains an elevation of a little over 2,000 feet. In Mirza- 
pur the height of the range decreases in the centre to rise again 
to over 2,000 feet at the rock of Bijaigarh with its ancient fort. 
Interesting relics of prehistoric man have been found in the 
caves and rock-shelters of the hills here, in the form of rude 
drawings and stone implements. In Shahabad District the 
summit of the hills consists of a series of saucer-shaped valleys, 
each a few miles in diameter, containing a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the finest crops. 
The general height of the plateau is here 1,500 feet above 
sea-level The sides are precipitous, but there are several 
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passes, some of which are practicable for beast^ of burden. 
The ruined fort of Rohtas is situated on these hills. The 
rocks throughout consist principally of sandstones and shales. 
Geogra- Satpuras (or Satpuras). — A range of hills in the centre of 
India. The name, which is modern, originally belonged only 
to the hills which divide the Narbada and Tapti valleys in 
Nimar (Central Provinces), and which were styled the satputra 
or ^ seven sons ’ of the Vindhyan mountains. Another deriva- 
tion is from satpura (^ sevenfolds ’), referring to the numerous 
parallel ridges of the range. The term Satpuras is now, how- 
ever, customarily applied to the whole range which, commencing 
at Amarkantak in Rewah, Central India (22° 41' N. and 
81'^ 48' E.), runs south of the Narbada river nearly down to the 
western coast. The Satpuras are sometimes, but incorrectly, 
included under the Vindhya range. Taking Amarkantak as 
the eastern boundary, the Satpuras extend from east to west for 
about 600 miles, and in their greatest width, where they stretch 
down to Berar, exceed 100 miles from north to south. The 
shape of the range is almost triangular. From Amarkantak an 
outer ridge (see Maikala) runs south-west for about 100 miles 
to the Saletekri hills in Balaghat District (Central Provinces), 
thus forming as it were the head of the range which, shrinking 
as it proceeds westward from a broad table-land to two parallel 
ridges, ends, so far as the Central Provinces are concerned, at 
the famous hill fortress of Asirgarh. Beyond this point the 
Rajpipla hills, which separate the valley of the Narbada from 
that of the Tapti, complete the chain as far as the Western 
Ghats. On the table-land comprised between the northern and 
southern faces of the range are situated the Central Provinces 
Districts of Mandla, part of Balaghat, Seom, Chhindwara, 
and Betul. 

Geological The superficial stratum covering the main Satpura range 
formation, -g trappean, but in parts of the Central Provinces crystalline 
rocks are uppermost, and over the Pachmarhl hills sandstone is 
also uncovered. In Mandla the higher peaks are capped with 
laterite. On the north and south the approaches to the 
Satpuras are marked as far west as Turanmal by low lines of 
foot-hills. These are succeeded by the steep slopes leading up 
to the summit of the plateau, traversed in ail directions by 
narrow deep ravines, hollowed out by the action of the streams 
and rivers, and covered throughout their extent with forest. 
Features Portions of the Satpura plateau consist, as in Mandla and 
of the the north of Chhindwara, of a rugged mass of hills hurled 
^ ‘ ^ ‘ together by volcanic action. But the greater part is an un- 
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dulating taMe-land, a succession of bare stony ridges and narrow 
fertile valleys, into which the soil has been deposited by 
drainage. In a few level tracts, as in the valleys of the Machna 
and Sampna near Betiil, and the open plain between Seoni and 
Chhindwara, there are extensive areas of productive land. 

Scattered over the plateau, isolated flat-topped hills rise abruptly 
from the plain. The scenery of the northern and southern 
hills, as observed from the roads which traverse them, is of 
remarkable beauty. The drainage of the Satpuras is carried 
olf on the north by the Narbada, and on the south by the 
Wainganga, Wardha, and Tapti, all of which have their source 
in these hills. 

The highest peaks are contained in the northern range, rising Height, 
abruptly from the valley of the Narbada, and generally sloping- 
down to the plateau, but towards the west the southern range 
has the greater elevation. Another noticeable feature is a 
number of small table-lands lying among the hills at a greater 
height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these Pachmarhi 
(3,530 feet) and Chikalda in Berar (3,664 feet) have been 
formed into hill stations : while Raigarh (2,200 feet) in Bal^hat 
District and Khamla in Betul (3,800 feet) are famous grazing 
and breeding grounds for cattle. Dhupgarh (4,454 feet) is the 
highest point on the range, and there are a few others of over 
4,000 feet. Among the peaks that rise from 3,000 to 3,800 
feet above sea-level, the grandest is Turanmal (Bombay 
Presidency), a long, rather narrow, table-land 3,300 feet above 
the sea and about 16 square miles in area. West of this the 
mountainous land presents a wall-like appearance towards both 
the Narbada on the north and the Tapti on the south. On the 
eastern side the Tasdin Vali (Central India) commands a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country. The general 
height of the plateau is about 2,000 feet. 

The hills and slopes are clothed with forest extending over Forests, 
some thousands of square miles ; but much of this is of little 
value, owing to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of a 
system of conservancy, and to the shifting cultivation practised 
by the aboriginal tribes, which led to patches being annually 
cleared and burnt down. The most valuable forests are those 
of sal {Skorea rohusta) on the eastern hills, and teak on the 
west. 

The Satpura Hills have formed in the past a refuge for Hill tribes, 
aboriginal or Dravidian tribes driven out of the plains by the 
advance of Hindu civilization* Here they retired, and occupied 
the stony and barren slopes which the new settlers, with the 
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rich lowlands at their disposal, disdained to cultivate ; and here 
they still rear their light rains crops of millets which are scarcely 
more than grass, barely tickling the soil with the plough, and 
eking out a scanty subsistence with the roots and fruits of the 
forests, and the pursuit of game. The Baigas, the wildest of 
these tribes, have even now scarcely attained to the rudiments 
of cultivation, but the Gonds, the Korkus, and the Bhils have 
made some progress by contact mth their Hindu neighbours. 

The open plateau has for two or three centuries been peopled 
by Hindu immigrants ; but it is only in the last fifty years that 
travelling has been rendered safe and easy, by the construction 
of metalled roads winding up the steep passes, and enabling 
wheeled traffic to pass over the heavy land of the valleys. Till 
then such trade as existed was conducted by nomad Banjaras 
on pack-bullocks. The first railway across the Satpura plateau, 
a narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal-Nagpur line from 
Gondia to Jubbulpore, has recently been opened. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, from Bombay to Jubbulpore, runs 
through a breach in the range just east of Asirgarh, while the 
Bombay- Agra road crosses farther to the west. 

Maikala (or Mekala ). — A range of hills in the Central 
Provinces and Central India, lying between 21*^ ii' and 22® 
40' N. and 80"^ 46' and 81"^ 46' E. It is the connecting link 
between the great hill systems of the Vindhyas and Satpuras, 
forming respectively the northern and southern walls of the 
Narbada valley. Starting in the Khairagarh State of the 
Central Provinces, the range runs in a general south-easterly 
direction for the first 46 miles in British territory, and then 
entering the Sohagpur pargana of Rewah State, terminates 84 
miles farther at Amarkantak, one of the most sacred places in 
India, where the source of the Narbada river is situated. 
Unlike the two great ranges which it connects, the Maikala 
forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles in extent, mostly 
forest country inhabited by Gonds. The elevation of the range 
does not ordinarily exceed 2,000 feet, but the Lapha hill, wffiich 
is a detached peak belonging to it, rises to 3,500 feet. The 
range is best known for the magnificent forests of sal {Shorea 
rohustd) which clothe its heights in many places. These are 
mainly situated in zamlnddri estates or those of Feudatory 
chiefs and hence are not subject to any strict system of con- 
servation, and have been much damaged by indiscriminate 
fellings. The hills are mentioned in ancient Hindu litera- 
ture as the place of Maikala Rishi^s penance, though Vyasa, 
Bhrigu, Agastya, and other sages are also credited with having 
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meditated im the forests. Their greatest claim to sanctity 
liesj however, in the presence upon them of the sources of the 
Narbada and Son rivers. The Markandeya Purana relates 
how, when Siva called successively on all the mountains of 
India to find a home for the Narbada, only Maikala offered to 
receive her, thus gaining undying fame ; and hence the Narbada 
is often called Maikala-Kanya or ‘daughter of Maikala.’ The 
Mahanadi and Johilla, as well as many minor streams, also 
have their sources in these hills. Local tradition relates that in 
the fourth and fifth centuries a. d,, during the Gupta rule, this 
plateau was highly populated; and the Ramayana and the 
Puranas mention the Mekhalas as a tribe of the Vindhya range, 
the former work placing them next the Utkalas or people of 
Orissa. The Rewah State has lately begun to open up the 
plateau. Iron ore is met with in some quantity, and is still 
worked at about twenty villages to supply the local demand. 

Sonar. — A river in the Central Provinces, the centre of the 
drainage system of the Vindhyan plateau comprising the 
Districts of Saiigor and Damoh, with a northward course to the 
Jumna. It rises in the low hills in the south-west of Saugor 
(23° 22' N. and 78° 37' E.), and flowing in a north-easterly 
direction through that District and Damoh, joins the Ken in 
Bundelkhand, a short distance beyond the boundary of 
Damoh. Of its total course of 116 miles, all but the last four 
miles are within the Central Provinces. The river does not 
attain to any great breadth and flows in a deep channel, its bed 
being usually stony. It is not navigable and no use is made 
of its waters for irrigation. The valley of the Sonar lying in 
the south of Saugor and the centre of Damoh is composed of 
fertile black soil formed from the detritus of volcanic rock. 
The principal tributaries of the Sonar are the Debar joining it 
at Rehll, the Gadheri at Garhakota, the Bewas near Nar- 
singhgarh, the Kopra near Sitanagar, and the Bearma just 
beyond the Damoh border. Rehli, Garhakota, Hatta, and 
Narsinghgarh are the most important places situated on its 
banks. The Indian Midland Railway (Bina-Katm branch) 
crosses the river between the stations of Patharia and 
Aslana. 

Son (Sanskrit or ‘gold’; also called Htranya- 

Vaha or Hiranya-Vaku ] the of Arrian ; also identified 
with the Erannoboas of Arrian).— -A large river of Northern 
India, which, flowing from the Amarkantak highlands (22® 
42' N., 82® 4' E.), first north and then east, joins the Ganges 
TO miles above Dinapore, after a course of about 487 miles. 
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The Son rises near the Narbada at Amarkantak ii#the Maikala 
range, the hill on which its nominal source is located being 
called Son-bhadra or more commonly Son-munda. It possesses 
great sanctity, the performance of sandhya on its banks ensuring 
absolution and the attainment of heaven even to the slayer of a 
Brahman. Legends about the stream are numerous, one of the 
most picturesque assigning the origin of the Son and Narbada 
to two tears dropped by Brahma, one on either side of the 
Amarkantak range. The Son is frequently mentioned in Hindu 
literature, in the Ramayanas of Valmiki and Tulsi Das, the 
Bhagwat, and other works. 

Soon after leaving its source, the Son falls in a cascade over 
the edge of the Amarkantak plateau amid the most picturesque 
surroundings, and flows through the Bilaspur District of the 
Central Provinces till it enters Rewah State at 23° C N. and 
81° 59' E. From this point till it leaves the Central India 
Agency after a course of 288 miles, the stream flows through 
a maze of valley and hill, for the most part in a narrow rocky 
channel, but expanding in favourable spots into magnificent 
deep broad reaches locally called dakdr, the favourite resorts 
of the fisher caste. Following at first a northerly course, near 
its junction with the Mahanadi river at Sarsi it meets the bold 
scarp of the Kaimur range and is turned into a north-easterly 
direction, finally leaving the Agency 5 miles east of Deora 
village. In Central India three other affluents of importance 
are received : one on the left bank, the Johilla, which likewise 
rises at Amarkantak and joins it at Barwalu village ; and two 
which join it on the right bank, the Banas at 23° 17' N. and 
81° 31' E., and the Gopat near Bardi. In the United Provinces 
the Son flow^s for about 55 miles from west to east across 
Mirzapur District, in a deep valley never more than 8 or 9 
miles broad, often narrowing to a gorge, and receives from the 
south two tributaries, the Rihand and the Kanhar. During the 
dry season it is shallow but rapid, varying in breadth from 60 
to 100 yards, and is easily fordable. The Son enters Bengal in 
24® 31' N. and 83® 24' E., and flows in a north-westerly direction, 
separating the District of ShahabM from Palamau, Gaya, and 
Patna till, after a course wuthin Bengal of 144 miles, it falls into 
the Ganges in 25® 40' N. and 84° 59' E. 

So far as regards navigation, the Son is mainly used for floating 
down large rafts of bamboos and a little timber. During the 
rainy season, native boats of large tonnage occasionally proceed 
for a short distance up stream ; but navigation is then rendered 
dangerous by the extraordinary violence of the flood, and 
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throughout the rest of the year becomes impossible, owing to 
the small depth of water. The great irrigation system known 
as the Son Canals is served by this river, the water being dis- 
tributed west to Shahabad and east to Gaya and Patna from 
a dam constructed at DehrL In the lower portion of its 
course the Son is marked by several striking characteristics. 
Its bed is enormously wide, in some places stretching for three 
miles from bank to bank. During the greater part of the year 
this broad channel is merely a w^aste of drifting sand, with an 
insignificant stream that is nearly everywhere fordable. The 
discharge of water at this time is estimated to fall as low as 620 
cubic feet per second. But in the rainy season, and especially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central India, the 
river rises with incredible rapidity. The entire rainfall of an 
area of about 21,300 square miles requires to find an outlet by 
this channel, which frequently proves unable to carry off the 
total flood discharge, calculated at 830,000 cubic feet per 
second. These heavy floods are of short duration, seldom 
lasting for more than four days ; but in recent years they have 
wrought much destruction in the low-lying plains of Shahabad. 
Near the site of the great dam at Dehri the Son is crossed by 
the grand trunk road on a stone causeway ; and lower down, 
near Koelwar, the East Indian Railway has been carried across 
on a lattice-girder bridge. This bridge, begun for a single line 
of rails in 1855, and finally completed for a double line in 
1870, has a total length of 4,199 feet from back to back of the 
abutments. 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably 
identical with the MrannoBoas of Greek geographers, which is 
thought to be a corruption of ffiranya-vahu^ or * the goldem 
armed ’ (a title of Siva), a name which the Son anciently bore. 
The old town of Palibothra or Pataliputra, corresponding to the 
modern Patna, was situated at the confluence of the Erannoboas 
and the Ganges ; and, in addition, we know that the junction 
of the Son with the Ganges has been gradually receding west-» 
wards. Old channels of the Son have been found between 
Bankipore and Dinapore, and even below the present site of 
Patna. In the Bengal Atlas of 1772 the junction is marked 
near Maner, and it would seem to have been at the same spot 
in the seventeenth century; it is now about 10 miles higher 
up the Ganges. 

Narbada {Narmada) the Namados of Ptolemy; Namna- 
dios of the Periplus). — One of the most important rivers of 
India, It rises on the summit of. the plateau of Amarkantak 
CF, n 
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(22° 41' N. and 81° 48' E,), at the north-eastern ^pex of the 
Satpura range, in Rewah (Central India), and enters the sea 
below Broach in the Bombay Presidency after a total course of 
801 miles. 

The river issues from a small tank 3,000 feet above the 
sea, surrounded by a group of temples and guarded by an 
isolated colony of priests, and falls over a basaltic cliff in a 
descent of 80 feet. After a course of about 40 miles through 
the State of Rewah, it enters the Central Provinces and winds 
circuitously through the rugged hills of Mandla, pursuing 
a westerly course until it flows under the walls of the ruined 
palace of Ramnagar. From Ramnagar to Mandla town it 
forms, for some 15 miles, a deep reach of blue water, unbroken 
by rocks and clothed on either bank by forest. The river 
then turns north in a narrow loop towards Jubbulpore, close to 
which town, after a fall of some 30 feet called the dhuandhara 
or ‘fall of mist,’ it flows for two miles in a narrow channel 
which it has carved out for itself through rocks of marble and 
basalt, its width here being only about 20 yards. Emerging 
from this channel, which is well known as the ‘ Marble Rocks,* 
and flowing west, it enters the fertile basin of alluvial land 
forming the Narbada valley, which lies between the Vindhyan 
and Satpura Hills, and extends for 200 miles from Jubbulpore 
to Handia, with a width of about 20 miles to the south of the 
river. The Vindhyan Hills rise almost sheer from the northern 
bank along most of the valley, the bed of the river at this part 
of its course being the boundary between the Central Provinces 
and Central India (principally the States of Bhopal and Indore). 
Here the Narbada passes Hoshangabad and the old Muham- 
madan towns of Handia and Nimawar. The banks in this 
part of its valley are about 40 feet high, and the fall in its 
course between Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad is 340 feet. 
Below Handia the hills again approach the river on both sides 
and are clothed with dense forests, the favourite haunts of the 
Pindaris and other robbers of former days. At Mandhar, 

2 5 miles below Handia, there is a fall of 40 feet, and another 
of the same height occurs at Punasa, The bed of the river 
in its whole length within the Central Provinces is one sheet 
of basalt, seldom exceeding 1 50 yards in absolute width, and, 
at intervals of every few miles, upheaved into ridges which 
cross it diagonally, and behind which deep pools are formed* 
Emerging from the hills beyond Mandhata on the borders of 
the Central Provinces, the Narbada now enters a second open 
alluvial basin, flo^g though Central India (principally the 
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State of Incfare) for nearly loo miles. The hills are here well 
away from the river, the Satpuras being 40 miles to the south 
and the Vindhyas about 16 miles to the north. In this part 
of its course the river passes the town of Maheshwar, the old 
capital of the Hoikar family, where its northern bank is studded 
with temples, palaces, and bathing ghats, many of them built 
by the famous Ahalya Bai whose mausoleum is here. The 
last 170 miles of the river’s course are in the Bombay 
Presidency, where it first separates the States of Baroda 
and Rajpipla and then meanders through the fertile District of 
Broach. Below Broach City it gradually widens into an 
estuary, whose shores are 1 7 miles apart as it joins the Gulf 
of Cambay. 

The drainage area of the Narbada, estimated at about Drainage 
36,000 square miles, is principally to the south and comprises 
the northern portion of the Satpura plateau and the valley &c. ’ 

Districts. The principal tributaries are the Banjar in Mandla, 
the Sher and Shakkar in Narsinghpur, and the Tawa, Ganjal, 
and Chhota Tawa in Hoshangabad District. The only 
important tributary to the north is the Hiran, which flows in 
beneath the Vindhyan Hills, in Jubbulpore District. Most of 
these rivers have a short and precipitous course from the hills, 
and fill with extraordinary rapidity in the rains, producing 
similarly rapid floods in the Narbada itself. Owing to this 
and to its rocky course, the Narbada is useless for navigation 
except by country boats between August and February, save 
in the last part of its course, where it is navigable by vessels of 
70 tons burden up to the city of Broach, 30 miles from its 
mouth. It is crossed by railway bridges below Jubbulpore, at 
Hoshangabad, and at Mortakka. The influence of the tides 
reaches to a point 55 miles from the sea. The height of the 
banks throughout the greater part of its course makes the river, 
useless for irrigation. 

The Narbada, which is referred to as the Rewa (probably Sacred 
from the Sanskrit root rev, ‘ to hop,’ owing to the leaping of 
the stream down its rocky bed) in the Mahabharata and river. 
Ramayana, is said to have sprung from the body of Siva and, 
is one of the most sacred rivers of India, local devotees placing 
it above the Ganges, on the ground that whereas it is necessary 
to bathe in the Ganges for forgiveness of sins, this object is 
attained by mere contemplation of the Narbada. ‘ As wood is 
cut by a saw* (says a Hindu proverb), so at the sight of the 
holy Narbada do a man’s sins fail away.’ Ganga herself, so 
local legend avers, must dip in the Narbada once a year. She. 
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comes in the form of a coal-black cow, but returns ^home quite 
white, free from all sin. The Ganges, moreover, was (according 
to the Rewd Purdnd) to have lost its purifying virtues in the 
year 1895, though this fact has not yet impaired its reputation 
for sanctity. At numerous places on the course of the 
Narbada, and especially at spots where it is joined by another 
river, are groups of temples, tended by Narmdeo Brahmans, 
the special priests of the river, where annual gatherings of 
pilgrims take place. The most celebrated of these are 
Bheraghat, Barmhan, and Onkar Mandhata in the Central 
Provinces, and Barwani in Central India, where the Narbada is 
joined by the Kapila. All of these are connected by legends 
with saints and heroes of Hindu mythology, and the description 
of the whole course of the Narbada, and of all these places 
and their history, is contained in a sacred poem of 14,000 
verses (the Narmada Kkanda\ which, however, has been 
adjudged to be of somewhat recent origin. Every year 300 or 
more pilgrims start to perform the pradakshina of the Narbada, 
that is, to walk from its mouth at Broach to its source at 
Amarkantak on one side, and back on the other, a performance 
of the highest religious efficacy. The most sacred spots on 
the lower course of the river are Suklatirtha, where stands an 
old banyan-tree that bears the name of the saint Kabir, and 
the site of Raja Bali’s horse-sacrifice near Broach, 

The Narbada is commonly considered to form the boundary 
between Hindustan and the Deccan, the reckoning of the 
Hindu year differing on either side of it. The Marathas spoke 
of it as ‘ the river,’ and considered that when they had crossed it 
they were in a foreign country. During the Mutiny the Narbada 
practically marked the southern limit of the insurrection. 
North of it the British temporarily lost control of the country, 
while to the south, in spite of isolated disturbances, their 
authority was maintained. Hence, when, in 1858, Tantia 
Topi executed his daring raid across the river, the utmost 
apprehension was excited, as it was feared that on the appear- 
ance of the representative of the Peshwa, the recently annexed 
Nagpur territories would rise in revolt. These fears, however, 
proved to be unfounded and the country remained tranquil. 

Tapti. — One of the great rivers of Western India. The 
name is derived from tdp^ ^ heat,^ and the Tapti is said by the 
Brahmans to have been created by the sun to protect himself 
from his own warmth. The Tapti is believed to rise in the 
sacred tank of Multai {multdpi^ ‘the source of the Tapti’) on 
the Satpura plateau, but its real source is two miles distant 
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(21° 48' N. and 78*^ 15' E.)* It flows in a westerly direction 
through the Betul District of the Central Provinces, at first 
traversing an open and partially cultivated plain, and then 
plunging into a rocky gorge of the Satpura Hills between the » 
Kalibhit range in Niinar (Central Provinces) and Chikalda in 
Berar. Its bed here is rocky, overhung by steep banks, and 
bordered by forests. At a distance of 120 miles from its 
source it enters the Nimar District of the Central Provinces* 
and for 30 miles more is still confined in a comparatively 
narrow valley. A few miles above Burhanpur the valley opens 
out, the Satpura Hills receding north and south, and opposite 
that town the river valley has become a fine rich basin of 
alluvial soil about 20 miles wide. In the centre of this tract 
the Tapti flows between the towns of Burhanpur and Zainabad, 
and then passes into the Khandesh District of Bombay. In 
its upper valley are several basins of exceedingly rich soil ; but 
they have long been covered by forest, and it is only lately 
that the process of clearing them for cultivation has been 
undertaken. 

Shortly after entering Khandesh the Tapti receives on the 
left bank the Puma from the hills of Berar, and then flows for 
about 150 miles through a broad and fertile valley, bounded 
on the north by the Satpuras and on the south by the 
Satmalas. Farther on the hills close in, and the river descends 
through wild and wooded country for about 80 miles, after 
which it sweeps southward to the sea through the alluvial 
plain of Surat, and becomes a tidal river for the last 30 miles 
of its course. The banks (30 to 60 feet) are too high for 
irrigation, while the bed is crossed at several places by ridges 
of rock, so that the river is navigable for only about 20 miles 
from the sea. The Tapti runs so near the foot of the Satpuras 
that its tributaries on the right bank are small ; but on the left 
bank, after its junction with the Puma, it receives through the 
Girna (150 miles long) the drainage of the hills of Baglan, and 
through the Bori, the Panjhra, and the Borai, that of the 
northern buttress of the Western Ghats. The waters of the 
Girna and the Panjhra are dammed up in several places and 
used for irrigation. On the lower course of the Tapti floods 
are not uncommon, and have at times done much damage to 
the city of Surat. The river is crossed at Bhusawal by the 
J ubbulpore branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, at 
Savalda by the Bombay-Agra road, and at Surat by the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. The Tapti has 
a local reputation for sanctity, the chief Urihas or holy places 
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being Changdeo, at the confluence with the Puma, and Bodhan 
above Surat. The fort of Thalner and the city of Surat are 
the places of most historic note on its course, the total length 
of which is 436 miles. The port of Suvali (Swally), famous in 
early European commerce with India, and the scene of a 
famous sea-fight between the British and the Portuguese, lay at 
the mouth of the river, but is now deserted, its approaches 
having been silted up. 

Wardha River. — A river in the Central Provinces, which 
rises in the Multai plateau of Betul District, at 21° 50' N. and 
78® 24' E., about 70 miles north-west of Nagpur city, and 
flowing south and south-east, separates the Nagpur, Wardha, 
and Chanda Districts of the Central Provinces from Amraoti 
and Yeotmal of Berar and Sirpur Tandur of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. After a course of 290 miles from its source, the 
Wardha meets the Wainganga at Seoni in Chanda District, and 
the united stream under the name of the Pranhita flows on to 
Join the Godavari. The bed of the Wardha, from its source 
to its junction with the Penganga at Jugad in the south-east 
comer of Yeotmal, is deep and rocky, changing from a swift 
torrent in the monsoon months to a succession of nearly 
stagnant pools in the summer. For the last hundred miles of 
its course below Chanda, it flows in a clear channel broken 
only by a barrier of rocks commencing above the confluence 
of the Wainganga and extending into the Pranhita. The 
project entertained in the years 1866-71 for rendering the 
Godavari and Wardha fit for navigation included the excavation 
of a channel through this expanse of rock, which was knowm 
as the Third Barrier. The scheme proved impracticable ; and 
except that timber is sometimes floated from the Ahiri forests 
in the monsoon months, no use is now made of the river for 
navigation. The area drained by the Wardha includes Wardha 
District, with parts of Nagpur and Chanda in the Central 
Provinces and the eastern and southern portion of Berar. The 
principal tributaries of the Wardha are the Wunna and Erai 
from the east, and the Bembla and Penganga which drain the 
southern and eastern portions of the plain of Berar. The 
banks of the river are in several places picturesquely crowned 
by small temples and tombs, and numerous ruined forts in the 
background recall the wild period of Maratha wars and 
Pindari raids, Kundalpur (Dewalwara) on the Berar bank 
opposite to Wardha District is believed to represent the site of 
a buried city, celebrated in the Bhagavad Gita as the metropolis 
of the kingdom of Yidarbha (Berar). A large religious fair is 
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held there? At Ballalpur near Ghanda are the ruins of a 
palace of the Gond kings, and a curious temple on an islet in 
the river which for some months in the year is several feet 
under water. The Wardha is crossed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway at Pulgaon. 

PranMta (‘helpful to life’).-— A river in the Central 
Provinces, formed by the united streams of the Wardha and 
Wainganga, whose junction is at SeonI in Chanda District 
{i(f 36' N. and 79° 49' E.). From here the river has a course 
of 72 miles, until it joins the Godavari above Sironcha. 
Throughout its length the Pranhita is the western boundary 
of Chanda District and of the Central Provinces, which it 
separates from the Nizam’s Dominions. Its bed is broad and 
sandy, with the exception of a long stretch of rock below the 
confluence at Seoni. 

Godavari River. — A great river of Southern India, which 
runs across the Deccan from the Western to the Eastern Ghats ; 
for sanctity, picturesque scenery, and utility to man, surpassed 
only by the Ganges and the Indus; total length about 900 
miles; estimated area of drainage basin, 112,000 square miles. 

The source of the river is on the side of a hill behind the 
village of Trimbak, in Nasik District, Bombay Presidency, 
about 50 miles from the shore of the Indian Ocean. At this 
spot is an artificial reservoir reached by a flight of 690 steps, 
into which the water trickles drop by drop from the lips of 
a carven image, shrouded by a canopy of stone. From first to 
last the general direction of the river is towards the south-east. 

It passes by Nasik town, and then separates Ahmadnagar Course iu 
District from the State of Hyderabad, its total course in the 
Bombay Presidency being about 100 miles. Above Nasik it dency. 
flows along a narrow rocky bed, but farther east the banks are 
lower and more earthy. Fifteen miles below Nasik it receives 
on the right the Darna from the hills of Igatpuri, and 17 miles 
farther down, on the left, the Kadva from Dindori. At the 
latter confluence, at Nander, the stream is dammed for 
irrigation. Near Nevasa it receives on the right bank the 
combined waters of the Pravara and the Mula, which rise in 
the hills of Akoia, near Harischandragarh. 

After passing the old town of Paithan on its left bank, the In Hyder- 
Godavari now runs for a length of about 176 miles right across 
the Hyderabad State, receiving on its left bank the Puma, tralPro- 
which flows in near Kararkher in Parbhani District, and on the winces, 
right the Manjra near Kondalwadi in Nander, while near 
Dharmsagar in the Chinnur taluk of Adilabad District it 
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receives, again on the rights the Maner. Below Sfroncha it is 
joined by the Pranhita, conveying the united waters of the 
Wardha and Wainganga ; and from this point it takes a marked 
south-easterly bend, and for about loo miles divides Chanda 
District and the Bastar Feudatory State of the Central 
Provinces from the Kanmnagar and Waraiigal Districts of 
Hyderabad. Thirty miles below the confluence of the Pranhita, 
the Godavari receives the Indravati river from Bastar State 
and lower down the Tab The bed of the Godavari where it 
adjoins the Central Provinces is broad and sandy, from one to 
two miles in width, and broken by rocks at only two points, 
called the First and Second Barriers, each about 15 miles long. 
In 1854 it was proposed to remove these barriers, and a third 
one on the Pranhita, with the object of making a waterway 
from the cotton-growing Districts of Nagpur and Wardha to 
the sea; but in 1871, after very considerable sums had been 
expended, the project w^as finally abandoned as impracticable. 
One of the dams erected in connexion with this project still 
stands, with its locks and canal, at Dummagudem in the north 
of the Godavari District of Madras. Although the Godavari 
only skirts the Central Provinces, it is one of the most 
important rivers in their drainage system, as it receives through 
the Wardha and Wainganga the waters of a portion of the 
Satpura plateau and of the whole of the Nagpur plain. 

Some distance below Sironcha the Godavari leaves the 
Central Provinces behind, and for a while forms the boundary 
between the Godavari District of the Madras Presidency and 
the Hyderabad State ; and in this part of its course it is joined 
on the left bank by a considerable tributary, the Sabari. 
Thence it falls to the sea through the centre of the old 
Godavari District, which has recently been divided, mainly by 
the course of the river, into the two Districts of Godavari and 
Kistna. At the beginning of its course along Madras territory, 
the river flows placidly through a flat and somewhat monotonous 
country, but shortly afterwards it begins to force its way 
through the Eastern Ghats and a sudden change takes place. 
The banks become wild and mountainous, the stream con- 
tracts, and at length the whole body of the river pours through 
a narrow and very deep passage known as ‘the Gorge, ^ on 
either side of which the picturesque wooded slopes of the hills 
rise almost sheer from the dark water. Once through the hills, 
the river again opens out and forms a series of broad reaches 
dotted with low alluvial islands {iankas\ which are famous for 
the tobacco they produce. The current here is nowhere rapid. 
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At Rajahmundry, where the river is crossed by the East Coast 
line of the Madras Railway on a bridge more than i-| miles 
in length, it varies from 4 to ii feet a second. In floods, 
however, the Godavari brings down an enormous volume of 
Water, and embankments on both of its banks are necessary to 
prevent it from inundating the surrounding country. 

A few miles below Rajahmundry the river divides into two 
main streams, the Gautami Godavari on the east and the 
Vasishta Godavari on the west, which run down to the sea 
through a wide alluvial delta formed in the course of ages by 
the masses of silt which the river has here deposited. It is in 
this delta that the waters of the river are first utilized on any 
considerable scale for irrigation. At Dowlaishweram, above 
the bifurcation, a great ‘anicut^ or dam has been thrown 
across the stream, and from this the whole delta area has been 
irrigated. See Godavari Canals. 

The Godavari is navigable for small boats throughout the 
Godavari District. Vessels get round the anicut by means of 
the main canals, of which nearly 500 miles are also navigable, 
and which connect with the navigable canals of the Kistna 
delta to the south. Above the anicut there are several steam- 
boats belonging to Government; but, as already observed, 
the attempts to utilize the Upper Godavari as an important 
waterway have proved a failure. 

The coast of the Godavari delta was the scene of some of 
the earliest settlements of Europeans in India — the Dutch, the 
English, and the French having all established factories there. 

The channels of the river which led to these have now greatly 
silted up. The little French settlement of Yanam still remains, 
but the others — Bandamtirlanka, Injaram, Madapollam, and 
Palakollu — now retain none of their former importance. 

The peculiar sacredness of the Godavari is said to have been Sacred 
revealed by Rama himself to the 7 ishi Gautama. The river is 
sometimes called Goda, and the sacred character especially rWer.^ 
attaches to the Gautami mouth. According to popular legend, 
it proceeds from the same source as the Ganges, by an under- 
ground passage ; and this identity is preserved in the familiar 
name of Vriddha-Ganga. But every part of its course is holy 
ground, and to bathe in its waters will wash away the blackest 
sin. The great bathing festival, called pushkarani^ celebrated 
in different years on the most sacred rivers of India, is held 
every twelfth year on the banks of the Godavari at Rajah- 
mundry. The spots most frequented by pilgrims are the 
source at Trimbak; the town of Bhadrachalam on the left 
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bank, about loo miles above Rajahmundry, where stands ah 
ancient temple of Ramachandra, surrounded by twenty-four 
smaller pagodas; Rajahmundry itself; and the village of 
Kotipalii, on the left bank of the eastern mouth. 

Waingaega (‘the arrow of water — A river in the Central 
Provinces, which rises near the village of Partabpur or 
Mundara (21° 57' N. and 79° 34' E.), ii miles from the town 
of Seonl on the Satpura plateau, and flows in a wide half- 
circle, bending and winding among the spurs of the hills, from 
the west to the east of Seonl District. Here it is diverted to 
the south, being joined by the Thanwar river from Mandla, 
and forms the boundary of Seoni for some miles until it enters 
Balaghat. The upper valley, at first stony and confined, 
becomes later an alternation of rich alluvial basins and narrow 
gorges, until at the eastern border of Seoni the river commences 
its descent to the lower country, passing over a series of rapids 
and deep channels, overhung by walls of granite, 200 feet 
high. The course of the Wainganga during the last six miles 
before its junction with the Thanwar may perhaps be ranked 
next to the Bheraghat gorge of the Narbada for beauty of river 
scenery in the Central Provinces. Emerging from the hills, the 
river flows south and south-west through the rich rice lands 
of Balaghat and Bhandara Districts, passing the towns of 
Balaghat, Tumsar, Bhandara, and Paunl, and receiving the 
waters of numerous affluents. Of these the principal are the 
Bagh in Balaghat, and the Kanhan, Chulband, and Garhvi in 
Bhandara. It then flows through Chanda, and after a course 
of 360 miles joins the Wardha at Seoni on the south-western 
border of Chanda District. The river formed by the confluence 
of the Wardha and Wainganga is known as the Pranhita and 
is a tributary of the Godavari. 

In Seoni and Balaghat Districts the bed of the Wain- 
ganga is a series of basalt ridges with deep pools held up 
behind them, while in the hot season the river shrinks to a 
narrow stream trickling between the indentations of the ridges. 
Below Balaghat the bed is generally broad and sandy, inter- 
spersed with occasional barriers of rock. Its width extends to 
about 600 yards in Chanda. During the flood season the river 
is navigable for light canoes from the confluence of the Bagh 
as far as Garhchiroli in Chanda, though one or two barriers of 
rock impede traffic. Timber is floated down it, and grain and 
vegetables are carried for short distances by boat. Mo use is 
made of the river for purposes of irrigation. The drainage 
area of the Wainganga includes the east of the Nagpur plain 
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and also trie greater part of the Districts of SeonT and Chhind- 
wara, whose waters are brought to it by the Pench and Kanhan 
rivers. ^ It is crossed by the narrow-gauge Satpura railway near 
Keolari, by the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway near 
Naw%aon in Bhandara, and by a fine stone bridge at Chhapara 
on the Seoni-Jubbulpore road. An annual fair is held at its 
■source at Mundara. 

The curiously winding and circuitous course of the Wain- 
ganga through Seoni District is thus accounted for by a Hindu 
legend. A Raja in Bhandara had a talisman, and by plac- 
ing this in his mouth, he could be transported to Allahabad 
to bathe in the Ganges. But after he had done this daily for 
a long time, the Ganges said to him that it was a great labour 
for him to come every day to Allahabad to bathe in its waters ; 
and that if he filled a bottle with its water and laid it down by 
his house, a new stream would flow whose water would be that 
of the Ganges, and bathing in which would confer the same 
religious efficacy. So the Raja thanked the river, and joyfully 
took a bottle of the water. But on his way home, while stop- 
ping to rest at Partabpur, the present source of the Wainganga, 
he inadvertently laid the bottle* on the ground. Instantly a 
stream issued forth from it and began to flow. The dismayed 
Raja then besought the river, saying that this place was far from 
his home, and he would not be able to come there and bathe. 
So the river, pitying him, changed its course, and flowed north, 
east, and south in a wide half-circle, until it passed through 
Bhandara by the Raja’s house. 

Mahanadi (‘ the great river ’). — A large river in the Central 
Provinces and Bengal, with a total course of 550 miles, about 
half of which lies within the Central Provinces. The drainage 
area of the Mahanadi is estimated at 43,800 square miles, of 
which about 27,000 square miles are in the Central Provinces. 
Owing to the rapidity of its current, its maximum discharge in 
flood time near its mouth is calculated to be nearly 2 million 
cubic feet a second, or as great as that of the Ganges ; in the 
dry season, however, the discharge dwindles to 1,125 cubic 
feet a second, while the least discharge of the Ganges is 45,000 
cubic feet. During eight months of the year the river is 
nothing more than a narrow and shallow channel winding 
through a vast expanse of sand. 

It rises in an insignificant pool, a few miles from the village 
of Sihawa in the extreme south-east of Raipur District (20° 9' 
N. and Si^ 58' E,), In the first part of its course it flows to 
the north, and drains the eastern portion of Raipur, its valley 
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during the first 56 miles being not more than 500 ot 600 yards 
broad. A little above Seorinarayan, on entering Bilaspur Dis- 
trict, it receives the waters of its first great affluent the Seonath, 
which in Raipur District is a more important river than the 
MahanadI itself. It flows in an easterly direction through 
Bilaspur, its principal tributaries being the Jonk and Hasdo. 
It then enters Sambalpur, and turning south at the town of 
Padampur flows south and south-east through Sambalpur 
District. Its affluents here are the Ib, Ong, and Tel, and 
numerous minor streams. In Sambalpur it has already become 
a river of the first magnitude with a width of more than a mile 
in flood time, when it pours down a sheet of muddy water 
overflowing its submerged banks, carrying with it the boughs 
and trunks of trees, and occasionally the corpses of men and 
animals which it has swept away. From Sambalpur a magnifi- 
cent view is obtained for several miles up and down the river, 
the breadth being almost doubled at the centre of a large curve 
below the town. The MahanadI subsequently forms the 
northern boundary of the State of Baud in Orissa, and forces 
its tortuous way through the Orissa Tributary States, between 
ridges and ledges, in a series of rapids, until it reaches Dhol- 
pur. Boats shoot these rapids at a great pace, and on their 
return journey are dragged up from the bank with immense 
labour. During the rainy season the water covers the rocks and 
suffices to float down huge rafts of timber. At Dholpur the 
rapids end, and the river rolls its unrestrained waters straight 
towards the outermost line of the Eastern Ghats. This 
mountain line is pierced by a gorge 40 miles in length, over- 
looked by hills and shaded by forests on either side. The 
MahanadI finally leaves the Tributary States, and pours down 
upon the Orissa delta from between two hills a mile apart at 
Naraj, about 7 miles west of the city of Cuttack, It traverses 
Cuttack District from west to east, and throwing off numerous 
branches falls into the Bay of Bengal, by several channels, near 
False Point, in 20® 18' N. and 86° 43' E. 

On the right or south bank, soon after entering Cuttack 
District, it gives off a large stream, the Katjurl, the city of 
Cuttack being built upon the spit which separates the two 
rivers. The Katjurl immediately divides into two, of which 
the southern branch, under the name of the Koyakhai, passes 
into Purl District, and shortly afterwards throws off the Surua, 
which reunites with the parent stream after a course of a few 
miles. A little lower down the Katjurl throws off two minor 
distributaries from its right bank, the Great and Little Devi, 
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which unit# after a southerly course of about 20 miles ; and, 
under the name of the Devi, the combined stream passes into 
Puri District, and falls into the Bay of Bengal, a few miles 
below the southern boundary of Cuttack. The Katjuri ulti- 
mately falls into the Bay of Bengal under the name of the 
Jotdar. The other important southern distributary of the 
Mahanadi is the Paika, which branches off from the parent 
stream 10 miles below Cuttack city, and rejoins it after a 
course of about 12 miles. It again branches off from the 
northern bank, and running in a loop finally joins the Maha- 
nadi at Tikri, opposite Taldanda. The offshoots from the 
left or north bank of the Mahanadi are the Birupa and the 
Chitartala. The Birupa takes off opposite the city of Cuttack, 
and, after flowing in a north-easterly direction for about 15 
miles, throws off the Genguti from its left bank. This stream, 
after receiving the waters of the Kelo, again fails into the 
Birupa. The latter river afterwards joins the Brahmani, and 
its waters ultimately find their way into the Bay of Bengal by 
the Dhamra estuary. The Chitartala branch leaves the parent 
stream about 10 miles below the Birupa mouth, and soon 
bifurcates into the Chitartala and the Nun. These streams 
unite, after a course of about 20 miles, and, under the name 
of the Nun, the united waters fall into the Mahanadi estuary 
a few miles from the coast, and so into the Bay of Bengal. 

In the upper parts of its course the bed of the Mahanadi 
is open and sandy, with banks usually low, bare, and unattrac- 
tive. After entering Sambalpur its course is broken in several 
places by rocks through which the river forms rapids, dan- 
gerous to navigation. Boats can, however, ascend the Maha- 
nadi from its mouth as far as Arang in Raipur District, about 
120 miles from its source. Before the construction of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway the Mahanadi was the main outlet for 
the produce of Sambalpur District, which was carried in boats 
to Cuttack, salt, cloth and other commodities being brought 
back in exchange. The through traffic has now, however, been 
superseded by the railway, and there remains only a small 
amount of local trade between Sambalpur and Sonpur. 

No use has hitherto been made of the waters of the 
Mahanadi for irrigation in the Central Provinces, but a project 
for a canal in Raipur District is under consideration. Efforts 
have been made to husband and utilize the vast water-supply 
thrown down on the Orissa delta ; and an elaborate system of 
panals, known as the Orissa Canals, has been constructed to 
regulate the water-supply for irrigation, an4 to utilize it for 
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navigation and commerce. Large sums have also^een spent 
in embankments to protect the delta from inundation by the 
floods which pour down the Mahanadf and its distributaries. 
A pontoon bridge is constructed across it in the dry season at 
Sambalpur, and the Bengai-N%pur Railway crosses by a bridge 
at Cuttack. 

Historical Gojidwana. — A name given by the Muhammadans to 

a tract of country now in the Central Provinces and Central 
India. Abul Fazl describes Gondwana or Garha Katanka as 
bounded on the east by Ratanpur, a dependency of Jharkhand 
or Chota Nagpur, and on the west by Malwa, while Panna 
lay north of it, and the Deccan south. This description 
corresponds fairly closely with the position of the Satpura 
plateaHr, as the Chhattisgarh plain on the east belonged to the 
Ratanpur kingdom, incorrectly designated as a dependency of 
Chota Nagpur, while part of the Narbada valley was included 
in the old Hindu kingdom of Malwa. Little or nothing was' 
known of Gondwana at this time ; and indeed as late as 1853 
it was stated before the Royal Asiatic Society that ^ at present 
the Gondwana highlands and jungles comprise such a large 
tract of unexplored country that they form quite an oasis in our 
maps.’ Gondwana to the Muhammadans signified the country 
of the Gonds, the Dravidian tribe at present bearing that 
name. How they obtained it is a question which has been 
discussed by General Cunningham b As pointed out by him 
the Gonds do not call themselves by this name, but commonly 
by that of Koitur. He considers that Gond probably comes 
from Gauda, the classical name of part of the United Provinces 
and Bengal. A Benares inscription relating to one of the 
Chedi kings of Tripura or Tewar (near*' Jubbulpore) states that 
he was of the Haihaya tribe, who lived on the banks of the 
Narbada, in the district of the western Gauda in the province 
of Malwa. Three or four other inscriptions also refer to the 
kings of Gauda in the same locality. The hypothesis can 
scarcely be considered as more than speculative; but, if 
correct, it shows that the name Gond has simply a local 
signification, the Gonds being the inhabitants of western 
Gauda, and the name being derived from the same source as 
that of the Gaur Brahmans and Rijputs. 

The Gonds More than 2^ millions of Goods were enumerated at the 

l^Sing 1901, of whom nearly 2 millions belong to the 

race. Central Provinces, and the remainder to Bengal, Madras, and 
Berar. Large numbers of them live on the Satpura plateau, 

^ Reconis of iht Archaeological Survey^ vol. ix, p. 150. 
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the Chota Wagpur plateau, and the hills of Bastar between the 
Mahanadi and Godavari, while they are less numerous on 
the Vindhyan Hills. The Gonds are among the most important 
of all the Dra vidian tribes, and were formerly a ruling race, the 
greater part of the Central Provinces having been held by three 
or four Gond dynasties from about the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Such accounts of them as remain, even 
allowing for much exaggeration, indicate the attainment of 
a surprising degree of civilization and prosperity. So far back 
as the fifteenth century we read in Firishta that the king of 
Kherla sumptuously entertained Ahmad Shah Wall, the 
Bahmani Sultan, and made him rich offerings, among which 
were many diamonds, rubies, and pearls/ Under the Garha- 
Mandla dynasty the revenues of the Mandla district are said to 
have amounted to ten lakhs of rupees. When the castle of 
Chauragarh was sacked by one of Akbar's generals in 1564, the 
booty found, according to Firishta, comprised, independently 
of jewels, images of gold and silver and other valuables, no 
fewer than a hundred jars of gold coin, and a thousand 
elephants. Of the Chanda rulers the Settlement officer who has 
recorded their history wrote that ‘ they left, if we forget the last 
few years, a well-governed and contented kingdom, adorned 
with admirable works of engineering skill, and prosperous to 
a point which no after-time has reached.’ 

These States were subverted by the Marathas in the Oppres- 
eighteenth century, and the Gonds were driven to take refuge ^athls^ 
in the inaccessible highlands, where the Marathas continued to 
pillage and harass them, until they obtained an acknowledge- 
ment of their supremacy and the promise of an annual tribute. 

Under such treatment the hill Gonds soon lost every vestige of 
civilization, and became the cruel treacherous savages depicted 
by travellers of this period, when they regularly plundered and 
murdered stragglers and small parties passing through their 
hills, while from their strongholds, built on the most inacessible 
spurs of the Satpuras, they would make a dash into the rich 
plains of Berar or the Narbada valley, and after looting and 
killing all night, return straight across country to their jungle 
fortresses, guided by the light of a bonfire on some commanding 
peak. With the pacification of the country and the intro- 
duction of a strong and equable system of government by the 
British, these wild marauders soon settled down and became 
the timid and inoffensive labourers which they now are. 

Owing to their numbers and wide distribution the internal Internal 
Structure of the Gond tribe is somewhat complex. In Chanda 
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and Bastar especially are found a number of sub-tfibes, as the 
Mariasj Parjas, and Koyas, of whom it may at least be surmised 
that the name of Gond, as applied to them^ has rather a local 
than a tribal signification, and that they are as distinctly 
separate tribes as the other branches of the Dravidian stock. 
A number of occupational groups have also come into existence, 
which are endogamous, and sometimes occupy a lower position 
in the social scale than the Gonds proper. Such are the 
Pardhans or bards and minstrels, the Ojhas or soothsayers, 
Agarias or iron- workers, Gowaris or graziers, Naiks or those 
who were formerly soldiers, and Koiiabhutis or dancers and 
prostitutes. The Pardhans, Ojhas, and Koiiabhutis will eat 
from a proper Gond’s hand, but a Gond will not eat with them. 
These professional groups, though included among Gonds by 
common usage, form practically separate castes. The tribe 
proper has two main divisions : the Raj Gonds, who form the 
aristocracy, and the Dhur, or ‘ dust ’ Gonds, the people. The 
latter are also called by the Hindus Ravanvansis or descendants 
of the demon Ravana, who was destroyed by Rama. The Raj 
Gonds, who include the majority of the zaminddrs^ may roughly 
be taken to be the descendants of Gond landed proprietors who 
have been formed into a separate subdivision and admitted to 
Hinduism with the status of a cultivating caste, Brahmans 
taking water from them. The elevation is justified by the 
theory that they have intermarried with Rajputs, but this has 
probably occurred only in a few isolated instances. Some 
Raj Gonds wear the sacred thread, and outdo Brahmans in 
their purificatory observances, even having the wood which is 
to cook their food washed before it is burnt. But many of 
them are obliged once in four or five years to visit their god 
Bfira Deo, and to place cow’s flesh to their lips wrapped in 
a cloth, lest evil should befall their house. The Khatulha 
Gonds, found principally in the north, also have a somewhat 
higher status than the ordinary Gonds, and appear to have 
belonged to the old Khatola State in Bundelkhand. 

The exogamous divisions of the Gonds are somewhat com- 
plicated. The primary classification is according to the 
number of gods worshipped. The worshippers of 7, 6, 5, and 4 
gods form different divisions, within which marriage is pro-^ 
hibited ; that is, worshippers of the same number of gods may 
not intermarry. Each division also has a totem — that of the 
7-god worshippers being a porcupine, of the 6-god worshippers 
a tiger, of the 5-god worshippers a crane, and of those of 4 gods 
a tortoise. But each of these divisions is further split up into 
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a number of totemistic septs, and members of a sept may not 
marry those of a sept having the same totem in another 
division though worshipping a different number of gods. In 
many cases also particular septs with different totems in 
different divisions may not intermarry, the explanation being 
that a relationship exists between these septs. The whole 
system is somewhat confused, and the rules are indefinite, 
while the divisions according to numbers of gods worshipped 
appear to be absent in the northern Districts of the Central 
Provinces. 

The marriage ceremony is performed in several ways. The Marriage 
Raj Gonds have adopted the Hindu ceremonial. On the 
other hand, in Bastar and Chanda, the primitive form of 
marriage by capture is still in vogue, though the procedure 
is now merely symbolical. The most distinctive feature of 
a Gond wedding is that the procession usually starts from 
the bride’s house and the ceremony is performed at that of the 
bridegroom, in contradistinction to the Hindu practice. When 
a Gond wishes to marry his children he first looks to his 
sister’s children, whom he considers himself to be entitled to 
demand for his own, such a marriage being called ‘bringing 
back the milk.’ Among the poorest classes the expectant bride- 
groom serves the bride’s father for a period varying from three 
to seven years, at the end of which the marriage is celebrated 
at the latter’s expense. In Khairagarh the bridal pair are placed 
in two pans of a balance and covered with blankets. The 
caste priest lifts up the bridegroom’s pan and the girl’s relatives 
the other, and they walk round with them seven times, touching 
the marriage-post at each turn. After this they are taken 
outside the village without being allowed to see each other. 

They are placed standing at a little distance with a screen 
between them, and liquor is spilt on the ground to make a line 
from one to the other. After a time the bridegroom lifts up 
the screen, rushes on the bride, gives her a blow on the back, 
and puts the ring on her finger, at the same time making 
a noise in imitation of the cry of a goat. All the men then 
rush indiscriminately upon the women, making the same noise, 
and indulge in bacchanalian orgies, not sparing their own 
relations. The Maria Gonds consider the consent of the girl 
to be an essential preliminary to the marriage. She gives it 
before a council of elders, and if necessary is allowed time to 
make up her mind. For the marriage ceremony the couple are 
seated side by side under a green shed, and water is poured on 
them through the shed in imitation of the fertilizing action of 
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rain. Some elder of the village lays his hands on them, and the 
wedding is over. In the Maria villages, as in Chhattlsgarh, there 
are goia/gkars, or two houses or barracks in which all the youths 
and maidens respectively of the village sleep. They sing and 
dance and drink liquor till midnight, and are then supposed to 
separate, and each sex to retire to its own house. Marriage is 
adult, and divorce and widow-marriage are freely allowed. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Gonds are interesting. The 
corpse is usually buried with its feet to the south; the 
higher classes burn their dead, this honour being particularly 
reserved for old men on account of the expense involved in 
cremation. Formerly the dead were buried in the houses 
in which they died, but this practice has now ceased. On the 
fifth day after death the ceremony of bringing back the soul 
is performed. The relations go to the river-side and call aloud 
the name of the dead person, and then enter the river, catch 
a fish or an insect, and taking it home, place it among the 
sainted dead of the family, believing that the spirit of the dead 
person has in this manner been brought back to the house. 
In some cases it is eaten, in the belief that it will thus be born 
again as a child. The good souls are quickly appeased, and 
veneration for them is confined to their descendants. But the 
bad ones excite a wider interest because their evil influences 
may extend to others. A similar fear attaches to the spirits 
of persons who have died a violent or unnatural death. 

The religion of the Gond is simply animistic. He deifies 
ancestors, who are represented by small pebbles kept in 
a basket in the holiest part of the house, that is, the kitchen, 
where he regularly worships them at appointed intervals. His 
greatest god is Bura Deo ; but his pantheon includes many 
others, some being Hindu gods, and others animals or 
implements to which Hindu names have been attached. 
Among them may be mentioned Bhimsen, one of the Pandava 
brothers ; Pharsi Pen, the battle-axe god ; Ghangra, the bell on 
a bullock’s neck ; Chawar, the cow’s tail ; Bagh Deo, the tiger ; 
Dulha Deo, a young bridegroom who was carried off by a 
tiger ; Palo, the cloth covering for spear-heads ; and others. 
In Chhindwara are found deo khalds or ‘gods’ threshing- 
floors,’ at which collections of the gods reside, and where 
gatherings are held for worship several times a year. 

The Gonds are principally engaged in agriculture, and the 
majority of them are farm servants and labourers. The more 
civilized are also police constables and chaprdsis, and the 
Mohpani coal-miners are mainly Gonds. They work well, but 
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like the other forest tribes are improvident and lazy when they 
have got enough for their immediate wants. ■ A Gond con- 
siders himself a king if he has a pot of grain in his house,’ 
says a proverb. The Gonds are of small stature and dark in 
colour. Their bodies are well proportioned, but their features 
are ugly, with a round head, distended nostrils, a wide mouth 
and thick lips, straight black hair, and scanty beard and 
moustache. The Marias are taller and have more aquiline 
features than the other tribes. 

About half of the Gonds in the Central Provinces speak Language, 
a broken Hindi, while the remainder retain their own Dra vi- 
dian language, popularly known as Gondi. This has a common 
ancestor with Tamil and Kanarese, but little immediate con- 
nexion with its neighbour Telugu. Gondi has no literature and 
no character of its own ; but the Gospels and the Book of 
Genesis have been translated into it, and several grammatical 
sketches and vocabularies compiled. 

Kosala (from Kushala^ Giappy’). — Two tracts of this name 
are known in Plindu literature. That north of the Vindhyas 
corresponded roughly to Oudh. In the Ramayana it is the 
country of Dasaratha and Rama, with its capital at Ajodhya, 
and it then extended to the Ganges. It was part of the holy 
land of Buddhism, and in Buddhist literature kings of Kosala 
also ruled over Kapilavastu. Sravasti, the site of which is 
disputed, was the capital of Uttara Kosala, the northern por- 
tion over which Lava, son of Rama, ruled after his father’s 
death. Southern or Great Kosala (Dakshina or Maha Kosala), 
which fell to Kusa, the other son of Rama, lay south of the 
Vindhyas. In the seventh century Hiuen Tsiang describes it 
as bounded by Ujjain on the north, Maharashtra on the west, 

Orissa on the east, and Andhra and Kalinga on the south. It 
thus lay in Chhattisgarh about the upper valley of the Mahanad! 
and its tributaries, from Amarkantak on the north to Ranker 
on the south, and may at times have extended west into 
Mandla and Balaghat Districts, and east into Sambalpur. 

From about the year 1000 the tract was absorbed in a new 
kingdom called Chedi (‘eastern’), 

[For Northern Kosala, see Lassen, Ind, Alt^ vol. i, p. 129, 
and authorities quoted there ; Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, 
passim. For Southern Kosala, see Cunningham, 

Smvey Reports, vol. xvii, p. 68, and map; and of 

Mediaeval India, 73 *] 
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Jubbttlpore Division {Jabalpur ). — Northern Division of 
the Central Provinces, extending from 21° 36' to 24° 27'N. and 
from 78® 4' to 81"^ 45' E., with an area of 18,950 square miles. 
The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at Jubbulpore 
City. The Division contains five Districts, as shown below 


District, 

Area in 
square 
miles.* 

Population 
in 1901.* 

Land revenue and 
cesses (1903-4), in 
thousands of rupees. 

Saugor 

3,962 

469,479 

5,52 

Damoh 

2,816 

285,326 

3.89 

Jubbulpore 

32912 

680,585 

9.67 

Mandia 

52O54 

■ 318,400 

1.97 

Seonl 

3,206 

' 3272709 

3,13 

Total 

18,950 

2,081,499 

24,18 


* The District figures of area and population have been adjusted to allow for some 
small transfers of territory which have taken place since the Census of 1901. 

Of these, Saugor and Damoh and the Murwara tahsil of 
Jubbulpore lie on the Vindhyan plateau to the north. The 
southern part of Jubbulpore is situated at the head of the 
narrow valley through which the Narbada river flows between 
the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges : while SeonT and Mandia 
form part of the Satpura plateau to the south. The Division 
therefore consists generally of hilly country, lying at a con- 
siderable elevation and enjoying a comparatively temperate 
climate. In i88i the population of the Division was 2,201,573, 
which increased in 1891 to 2,375,610 or by 8 per cent. The 
increase was considerably less than the average for the Pro- 
vince, the decade having been an unhealthy one, especially in 
Saugor and Damoh. In 1901 the population was 2,081,916, 
a decrease of 12 per cent, on the figures of 1891. Since the 
Census a small transfer of territory has taken place, and 
the adjusted population is 2,081,499. Districts of the 
Division suffered severely from famine during the decade. In 
1901 Hindus formed 74 per cent, of the total and Animists 
20 per cent. There were 89,731 Musalmans, 29,918 Jains, and 
5,878 Christians, of whom 2,706 were Europeans and Eurasians. 
The density of population is no persons per square mile, 
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as compared with 112 for all British Districts of the Province. 

The Division contains ii towns and 8,561 inhabited villages, 
but JuBBULPORE City (90,316) and Saugor (42,330) are the 
only towns with a population of more than 20,000. Thirteen 
miles from Jubbulpore, at a gorge overhanging the Narbada 
river, are the well-known Marble Rocks. 

Saugor District {Sagar), — District of the Jubbulpore Bow> 
Division in the extreme north-west of the Central Provinces, 
lying between 23° 9' and 24° 27' N. and 78*^ 4' and 79"^ 22' E., and hill 
with an area of 3,962 square miles. It forms with Damoh^^^”^^^ 
an extension of the great Malwa plateau, and consists of a flat 
open black soil tract about 1,000 feet above the level of the 
Narbada valley, from which it is separated by the steep es- 
carpment of the Vindhyan Hills. It is bounded on the north 
by the Jhansi District of the United Provinces and by the 
Native States of Panna, Bijawar, and Charkharl ; on the east 
by Panna and Damoh District ; on the south by Narsinghpur 
District and the Native State of Bhopal ; and on the west 
by the States of Bhopal and Gwalior. The District is narrowest 
at its south-eastern corner, and slopes towards the north-east, 
gradually extending in -width until it culminates in the heights 
overlooking the Bundelkhand plain. The country is generally 
undulating, with numerous isolated hills. The most open parts 
are the plain forming the Khurai tahsll on the north-west, and 
that which consists of the Garhakota, Rehli, and Deorl purganm 
on the south-east. East of the Khurai tahsll^ which is separated 
from Saugor and Banda by a low range of hills, the character 
of the country is very broken, low flat-topped hills rising from 
the plain in all directions, some covered with trees, others 
stony and barren. On the south-east and north-east of the 
District lie thick belts of forest The drainage of the country 
is almost entirely to the north and east, the watershed of the 
Narbada commencing only from the summit of the range 
immediately overlooking it. The principal rivers are the 
Sonar, the Bewas, the Dhasan, the Blna, and the Bexwa. Of 
these the Sonar, Bewas, and Dhasan flow from south-west to 
north-east, the course of the last named being more northerly 
than that of the other two. The Bina flow^s through the extreme 
west of the District, and the Betwa marks for some distance 
the border separating the northern portion of the Khurai ZaM/ 
from the State of Gwalior. Two small streams, the Biranj and 
Sindhor, take their rise in the Deori pargana of the Rehli 
t^ksU and flow south to the Narbada. 

The greater part of the District is covered by the Deccan Geology. 
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trap ; but there are two great inliers of Vindhyan sandstone, 
one to the north running down nearly as far as Saugor, and 
the other to the east extending from near Garhakota to beyond 
SurkliL To the east or south-east of Saugor the infra-trappean 
or Lameta limestone is largely developed. Calcareous inter- 
trappean bands with fossilized shells and plants also occur 
largely near Saugor. 

The Vindhyan Hills are generally poorly wooded. Saugor 
contains some almost pure teak forest in the west near Jai- 
singhnagar and Rahatgarh, and teak mixed with other species 
elsewhere. Sandal-wood is found in small areas, and bamboos 
occupy the slopes of most of the hills. The bamboo is fairly 
well reproduced by seed, but the forests are full of dead trees, 
and are in poor condition for the most part. Belts of chiula 
or palds (Butea frondosa) are found in the rich black soil of 
the open plateaux, and of plains at the foot of the hills, such 
as those near Saugor. The cultivated portions of the District 
are marked by the presence near villages of scattered trees 
or groves of mango, tamarind, mahid (Bass/a latifolia)^ and 
plpaL 

Among wild animals, sdmbar, nilgai^ qiA spotted deer are 
numerous, and hog are still more common. Four-horned 
deer, barking-deer, and mouse deer are occasionally met 
with. Herds of antelope are found all over the open country, 
especially in the Khurai tahsll. Game birds, such as peafowl, 
spur-fowl, sand-grouse, partridges, and green pigeon, are fairly 
numerous ; but water-fowl are not plentiful owing to the ab- 
sence of tanks. Mahseer of small size are numerous in most 
of the rivers, and ?nurrel {Ophiocephalus stria f us) are caught 
in every tank. 

The climate of the District is pleasant considering the 
latitude. The minimum temperature is about 41° in the cold 
season, and the maximum summer heat about 112°. The 
District is healthy during the greater part of the year. The 
annual rainfall averages 47 inches. Failures of crops appear 
on the whole to have been caused in equal degree by deficiency 
and by excess of rainfall. 

The early history of Saugor is mainly a matter of tradition. 
The old capital, Garhpahra, 7 miles north of the present city, 
is supposed to have been founded by a Gond dynasty. The 
Gonds were succeeded by a tribe of Ahirs called the Fauladia, 
to whom is attributed the foundation of the fort at RehlL 
Some Ahir landowners still claim to be their descendants and 
bear the title of Rao. About 1023 the Ahirs were supplanted 
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by one Nihalsha, a Rajput of Jalaun, who took possession of 
Saugor and the surrounding country. Nihalsha’s descendants 
retained possession for about 600 years, but are said to have 
been defeated by the Chandels of Mahoba and subjected 
to tribute. The two Banaphar warriors of the Chandel Rajas, 
Alha and Udal, are popular heroes, and their fifty-two battles 
are celebrated in song. Alha is still supposed to live in the 
forests of Orchha, and nightly to kindle the lamp in a temple 
of Devi on a hill in the forest. Saugor itself was founded in 
1660 by Udan Sha, a Dangi chief, said to be one of Nihalsha’s 
descendants, who built a small fort on the site of the present 
one and settled the village of Parkota, which is now part of the 
town. The grandson of Udan Sha, Prithwipat, a man of weak 
intellect, was dispossessed by Chhatarsal, the famous Bundela 
Raja. He was restored by the Raja of Jaipur, but was again 
ousted by the Muhammadan chief of Kur^mi, and retired 
to Bilehra, which with four other villages is still held free of 
revenue by his descendants. In 1735 Saugor was taken by 
a nephew of Baji Rao, the Maratha Peshwa, who left his 
lieutenant, Govind Rao Pandit, in charge of the conquered 
territory. Govind Rao paid great attention to the improvement 
of the town and surrounding country. The fort of Saugor 
as it now stands was built by him, and the town grew into 
a city under his administration and became the capital of this 
part of the country. He was killed in 1761 at the battle of 
Panipat, and the Peshwa gave Saugor and the surrounding 
country revenue-free to his descendants, who continued to hold 
possession until it was ceded to the British. During their rule 
the city was sacked three times, twice by Amir Khan, Pindari, 
and once by Sindhia after a long siege in 1814. In 1818 
Saugor was ceded to the British by the Peshwa, and became 
part of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, which were for 
a time attached to the North-Western Provinces. In March, 
1842, occurred what is known as the Bundela insurrection. 
Two Bundela landholders, who had been served with civil 
court decrees, rose in rebellion and sacked several towns. 
They were joined by a Gond chief, and disaffection extended 
into the adjoining District of Narsinghpur. In the following 
year the revolt was put down, but the District had suffered 
severely and the land revenue was realized with difficulty for 
several years. 

In 1857 the garrison of Saugor consisted of two regiments 
of native infantry and one of cavalry, with a few European 
gunners. Shortly after the commencement of the Mutiny the 
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European residents moved into the fort. The regiments 
remained in their lines for a short time, when the 42nd and 
the 3rd irregular cavalry mutinied, the 31st regiment remaining 
faithful. The two mutinous regiments moved off towards 
Shahgarh, a Native State to the north ; the RajSs of Shahgarh 
and Banpur then entered the District and took possession of 
the greater part of it. At the same time the Nawab of Garhi 
Amipani, a place now in Bhopal, occupied Rahatgarh. The 
whole District was thus in the hands of the rebels, the Europeans 
holding only the town and fort of Saugor. This state of things 
continued for about' eight months, during which time three 
indecisive engagements were fought. In February, 1858, 
Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Rahatgarh with the Central India 
Field Force, defeated the rebels, and took the fort. Thence 
he passed on to Barodia Naunagar, about 10 miles from 
Rahatgarh, where he met and defeated the troops of the Raja 
of Banpur, and then came into Saugor. All the rebels about 
Rahatgarh and Khurai now fled. Passing through Saugor 
Sir Hugh Rose went on to Garhakota, where he met and 
defeated the Raja of Shahgarh’s troops, and took the fort, 
in which the rebels had left a large quantity of treasure and 
property of all kinds. He then came back to Saugor and 
marched towards JhSnsi, meeting the remainder of the Shah- 
garh Raja’s troops at Madanpur and defeating them with 
great slaughter. By the beginning of March, 1858, a regular 
administration was restored, and the police and revenue offices 
re-established. The dominions of the Shahgarh Raja were 
confiscated, and a part of them was added to Saugor District. 

Dhamoni, 29 miles north of Saugor, contains a large fort 
almost in ruins and surrounded by jungle. At Khimlasa, 
42 miles north-west of Saugor, and the old head-quarters of the 
Khurai tahsll^ are situated a fort and a Muhammadan tomb, 
the walls of the latter being of perforated screen-work. Of the 
numerous other forts in the District, the largest is that at 
Rahatgarh, 25 miles west of Saugor, which is ascribed to the 
Muhammadan rulers of Bhopal. The outer walls consist of 26 
enormous round towers, some of which were used as dwellings, 
connected by curtain walls and enclosing a space of 66 acres. 
Within is a palace called the Badal Mahal or ‘ cloud palace 
from its great height. There are also forts at Rehlf, Garhakota, 
Khurax, Deori, and Jaisinghnagar, with masonry walls pro- 
tected by massive towers ; but these are now for the most part 
in ruins. 

At the Census of 1901, Saugor contained 5 towns— Saugor, 
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Garhakota, Etawa, KHURAi,and Deori— and 1,924 villages. 
The population at the last three enumerations has been as 
follows: (1881) 564,950; (1891) 591,743; (1901) 471,046. 
Both in 1881 and 1891 the rate of increase was far below that 
of the Province as a whole, owing to a long succession of 
partially unfavourable seasons, which retarded the natural 
increase of population and also caused a certain amount of 
emigration to Central India. Between 1891 and 1901 Saugor 
with Dam oh suffered from a more disastrous succession of 
failures of crops than any other part of the Province. In -1902 
a tract of 1 1 villages with some Government forest was trans- 
ferred from Saugor to Narsinghpur, and the corrected totals 
of area and population are 3,962 square miles and 469,479 
persons. The statistics of population in 1901 given below have 
been adjusted on account of this transfer 


TahsU, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 
i8qi and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
wTjte. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Saugor 

1,064 

I 

525 

i 166,399 

156 

— 19.8 

9,043 

Khurai 

940 

2 

470 

9 .S ,788 

100 

-25.6 

3,729 

Rehli . 

1,254 

2 

660 

136,463 

1 lOQ 

-^19-3 

4,481 

Banda . 

704 

- 

269 

72,829 

j 103 

-16.5 

1,976 

District total 

3,962 

5 

1,924 

469,479 

ti8 

— 20.4 

19,228 


About 87 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and 4 
per cent. Animists, the latter proportion being very low in 
comparison with that for the Province as a whole. Muham- 
madans number 23,215, or 5 percent, of the population, but 
13,000 of these live in towns. There are more than 15,000 
Jains in the District, or nearly a third of the total number 
in the Province. The language of Saugor is the Bundeli 
dialect of Western Hindi, which is spoken by almost the 
whole population. Only 3,800 persons speak Urdu and 6,500 
Marathi. It is noticeable that the Marathi spoken in Saugor 
is the pure form of the language belonging to Poona, and 
not the Nagpur dialect. The forest tribes have entirely 
abandoned their own languages. 

The principal landholding castes in the District are Their 
Brahmans, Dangis, Lodis, Kurmis, and Bundela Pajputs. 
Brahmans {41,000), who constitute nearly 9 per cent, of the tionT^" 
population, have come from the north and west of India. The 
north country Brahmans have been in the District longest, and 
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the Marathas immigrated at the time when it came under their 
rule. The Dangis (21,000) were formerly a dominant caste, 
and Saugor was sometimes called Dangiwara after them. 
They are principally mdlguzdrs (landholders) and tenants, and 
rarely labourers. Lodhis (39,000) constitute 8 per cent, of the 
population. They had the reputation of being quarrelsome 
and fond of display, but are now losing these characteristics. 
Kurmis (22,000) are quiet and industrious cultivators, and 
averse to litigation. The Bundela Rajputs were a renowned 
free-booting tribe. They are proud and penurious to the last 
degree, and quick to resent the smallest slight. Even now^ it 
is said that no Bania dare go past a Bundela’s house without 
getting down from his pony and folding up his umbrella. 
There are only one or two Muhammadan landowners of any 
importance. Of the forest tribes Gonds number 22,000, or 
about 4^- per cent, of the population, and Savaras 13,000, or 
rather less than 3 per cent. The Gond Raja of Pitehra was 
formerly a feudatory of the Mandla dynasty, holding a con- 
siderable portion of the south of the District. Both Gonds 
and Savaras in this District are comparatively civilized, and 
have partially adopted Hindu usages. About 65 per cent, of 
the total population are supported by agriculture. 

Christians number 1,357, of whom 665 are Roman Catholics, 
230 Lutherans, and 443 belong to the Church of England. 
Of the total number 768 are natives. There are Swedish 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic missions, of which the former 
is located at Saugor and Khurai and the latter at Shyampura. 
Etawa contains a station of the Christian Mission, a body 
with no sectarian tenets. 

The prevalent soil is a dark coloured loam of varying depth, 
which has been formed partly by lacustrine deposit and partly 
by the disintegration of the trap rock, the loose particles of 
which are washed olf the hills into the depressions below. 
This soil is locally known as ?nund^ and is much prized 
because it is easily workable, and not so favourable to the 
growth of rank grass as the more clayey soils found in other 
parts. It covers 56 per cent, of the area under cultivation. 
Kdbar, or good black soil, covers 2 per cent., and raiydn^ or 
thin black soil, 10 per cent, of the area under cultivation. 
The other soils are inferior and unsuitable for wheat. The 
soil of the Khurai tahsil contains a large admixture of clay, 
and hence is somewhat stilfer and more difficult to work than 
that of Saugor and the open part of Rehll. The most serious 
obstacle to cultivation in Saugor District is the coarse kdjts 
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grass {Saccharum spontaneuni ) this rapidly invades black soil 
when left fallow, and, when once it has obtained a hold, covers 
the whole field with a network of roots, and can scarcely be 
eradicated by the ordinary country plough, Kdns flourishes 
particularly in the clayey soil of the Khurai tahsll^ and during 
the period of adverse seasons has overrun large areas of 
fertile land. Attempts are now being made to eradicate it by 
means of embankments which will keep the fields under water 
during the rains. 

About 2^ square miles of land , taken from Government Chief agri- 
forests are held on ryotwdri tenure; 14 square miles by 
revenue-free grantees ; and the balance on the ordinary pro- and cropsa 
prietary i^ndlguzdri) tenures. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 are given below, areas being in square miles : — 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Saugor . 

1,064 

435 

3 

437 

124 

Khurai . 

940 

238 

I 

529 

124 

Rehli . 

1,254 

443 

i 

417 

327 

Banda . 

704 

227 

4 

243 

180 

Total 

3,962 

1.343 

Si 

1,626 

755 


Formerly the wheat crop far exceeded any other in Saugor 
District. In 1891-2 the area under wheat was 805 square 
miles, but it then began to decline owing to a succession of 
bad seasons, and fell to 153 square miles in 1896-7. There 
has now been some recovery, and the figures for 1903-4 show 
466 square miles under wheat, or 37 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Gram has been steadily growing in popularity, both 
because it has a recuperative effect on the soil, and because 
it is a less expensive crop to cultivate. It occupies 146 
square miles, or 12 per cent, of the cropped area. Linseed 
has been affected by the unfavourable seasons no less than 
wheat, and now occupies 56 square miles, or 4^ per cent, of 
the cropped area. Jowdr has in recent years increased 
greatly in popularity, as it is a cheap food-crop, and very 
little seed is required for it. At present the area under it is 
171 square miles, or 14 per cent, of the total. Kodon covers 
70 square miles, or more than 5 per cent. There are 20 
square miles under cotton and 26 under rice. Til and ramtilli 
{Guizotia abyssinicd) occupy 72 square miles. Betel- vine 
gardens are found in Saugor, Baleh, Sahajpur, and Jaisingh- 
nagar, and the leaf of Baleh has some reputation. 
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At the time of settlement (1892-3) the cropped area 
amounted to about 1,600 square miles, but the prolonged 
agricultural depression reduced this in 1905 to about 1,250 
square miles. It may be anticipated that with good harvests 
the more valuable spring crops will continue to recover the 
ground lost. During the recent bad seasons large agricul- 
tural loans have been made, the total advances between 
1871 and 1904 amounting to more than eight lakhs. Of 
this total, about Rs. 50,000 has been remitted. Loans 
for the improvement of land have been taken to a much 
smaller extent, but over Rs. 50,000 was advanced between 
1891 and 1904 for the construction of embankments for 
wheat-fields. 

Most of the cattle in the District are bred locally, and 
are small but hardy, though no care is exercised in breeding, 
and special bulls are not kept for this purpose. Superior 
plough-cattle are imported from Malwa and Gwalior, but not 
in large numbers. Buffaloes are not used for cultivation, but 
they are kept for the manufacture of ghi^ and the young bulls 
are taken by road to Chhattlsgarh and sold there. Ponies are 
bred in the District, but not to so large an extent as formerly. 
They are of very small size, and are used both for riding and 
pack-carriage. Since the extension of metalled roads the 
people prefer to travel in bullock-carts. Mules are bred in 
small numbers for sale to the Military department. Donkeys 
are used only as pack-animals by the lowest castes. 

Only 5,500 acres, or i per cent, of the total under cultiva- 
tion, was irrigated in 1903-4, and this area consists principally 
of rice or garden crops. Irrigation from temporary wells is 
common in the north of the Banda taMll, where the light 
soils respond more readily to it. The embanking of fields 
to hold up moisture for wheat cultivation is scarcely practised 
at all in this District, but a few banks have been erected to 
prevent surface scouring on uneven land. Some of the 
leading landholders have, however, now adopted the practice 
of embanking their fields, and experimental embankments 
have been constructed by Government. 

Government forests cover 755 square miles, or rather less 
than 19 per cent, of the area of the District. There are large 
forests in the hills of the north and south, and a series of 
scattered blocks on the range running from north-east to 
south-west. Teak, saj {Terminalia tomentosd)^ ^hiuld or pG^lds 
{Butea frondon)^ and bamboos are the principal trees. Teak 
is fairly common, but the timber is inferior. The scrub 
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forest, found in the plains, is of an open nature, and the 
trees are freely propagated by seed, but the seedlings are 
often destroyed by the winter frosts and by fires in the hot 
season. Among minor products may be noticed charcoal, 
which is sold to the iron-workers of Tendukheda in Narsingh- 
pur, and the rma iikdri grass {Androfogm Schoenantkus) used 
in the manufacture of scent* The forests of Eandl are rich 
in Mahud trees, which are of great value in times of scarcity. 

The forest revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 47,000. 

Iron is found in the north of the District in Hirapur and Minerals, 
other villages of the Shahgarh pargana^ and is still worked 
by hand smelting, but the industry has greatly declined. 
Sandstone quarries occur in several places, from which build- 
ing stone of a good quality is obtained, the best being at 
Rahatgarh and Maswasi, just north of Saugor. The earthen 
vessels made of red clay in Shahgarh have a local reputation. 

Weaving and dyeing are carried on principally at Saugor, Arts and 
Rehli, Deori, Gourjhamar, and Garhakota; brass- working 
at Deori, Khurai, and Malthone; iron-work at Rahatgarh; 
and the manufacture of glass bangles at Garhakota, Pithoria, 
and Rahatgarh. At Pithoria glass beads and rude phials for 
holding scent are also made. Gold and silver work is pro- 
duced at Saugor, Khurai, and Etawa, but many of the Sonars 
(goldsmiths) have fallen back on the manufacture of orna- 
ments from bell-metal. The local industries are generally, as 
elsewhere in the Province, in a depressed condition. There 
are no factories in the District. 

The principal exports consist of food-grains, and until Com- 
lately those of wheat were of far greater importance than all 
others combined. But in recent years the exports of wheat 
have declined almost to vanishing point, though with favour- 
able harvests they will probably soon recover. At present 
the most important articles of exports are the oilseeds, til and 
linseed* Cotton and hemp (sari) are exported to some extent ; 
also ghl in large quantities, dried meat (to Burma), hides, 
horns and bones, and forest produce. Betel-vine leaves are sent 
to the United Provinces, and the skins and horns of antelope 
are sold for ornamental purposes. The imports are principally 
cotton piece-goods, kerosene oil, metals, all minor articles of 
hardware, groceries and spices. Country cloth comes princi- 
pally from the Bombay mills ; unrefined sugar is imported from 
the United Provinces, refined sugar from Bombay and Cawn pore, 
and tobacco from Cawnpore and Bengal. Nearly all the salt 
used comes from the Pachbhadra salt marshes in Jodhpur. 
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Railways Before the opening of the railway from Bin* to Katnl 

an roads, nearly the whole trade of Saugor District went to Kareli 
station in Narsinghpur District by the Saugor-Karell road, 
crossing the Narbada at Barmhan ; but at present the bulk 
of the trade of the District is concentrated at Saugor station. 
The three southern j>arganas of the Rehli Naharmow, 

Gourjhamar, and Deorl — still send their exports to Kareli, 
while the Shahgarh pargana in the north of the Banda iahsU 
has a certain amount of traffic with Cawnpore by road. The 
branch line from Blna, on the Indian Midland line of 
the Great Indian Peninsula, to Katnl, on the East Indian 
Railway, passes through the centre of Saugor District. The 
length of this railway within the District is 71 miles, and 
there are seven stations, of which Blna, Khurai, Saugor, and 
Shahpur are trade centres. The main line of the Indian 
Midland Railway from Itarsi to Cawnpore also runs throuo-h 
the north-west of the Khurai tahsil for seventeen miles, and 
the stations of Bamora, Blna, Agasode, and Karondaare situated 
on it, while another branch leads from Blna to Baran. The 
principal roads are those leading from Saugor to Kareli, 
Rahatgarh, and Rehli, to Cawnpore through Banda, to Damoh 
through Garhakota, and to Jhansi through Malthone. Of 
these the Kareli and Rahatgarh roads are metalled through- 
out, the Rehli road for most of its length, and the Cawnpore 
and Jhansi roads for a few miles out of Saugor town. The 
importance of the Kareli road has now largely decreased The 
total length of metalled roads in the District is 117' miles 
and of unmetalled roads 162 miles ; the annual expenditure 
on maintenance is about Rs. 50,000. A few minor roads 
are maintained by the District council, but all others are 
in charge of the Public Works department. The length of 
avenues of trees is 185 miles. ° 

Famine. There is little on record of the agricultural history of the 
District prior to the thirty years’ settlement of 1867, but severe 
failures of crops are known to have occurred more than once 
during the first half of the century and also in the years 1854 
to 1856. In 1868-9 the autumn harvest failed entirely owing 
to drought, and some distress was felt by the poorer classes. 

In 1878, 1889, and 1890 the harvests were poor, and there 
was again a certain amount of privation. The spring crops 
were below the average in 1892-3, and in 1893-4 and 1894-5 
they failed almost entirely from excessive winter rains. Relief 

works were opened in 1894, but the people did not resort to 

them in large numbers. In 1895-6 both crops were again 
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seriously injured by drought, and in 1896-7 an almost complete 
failure caused severe famine. Relief operations were in 
progress during the whole of 1897, The total expenditure 
exceeded 12 lakhs, and the maximum daily number of persons 
on relief was 58,000 in May, 1897. In 1898-9 Saugor had 
a poor spring crop, and in 1899-1900 the autumn crops 
failed entirely, though the spring crops gave an average out- 
turn. There was again famine in this year, though far less 
severe in Saugor than over most of the Province. Nearly 1 1 
lakhs was spent on relief, and the numbers relieved rose to 
87,000 in August, 1900. It will thus be seen that the 
District has lately passed through a most severe and protracted 
period of agricultural depression. 

The executive head of the District is the Deputy-Commis- District 
sioner, who is also District Magistrate, with three Assistants, sybdivi- 
For administrative purposes the District is divided into four staff. 
fahsils^ each of which has a tahsilddr and a naibAakstlddr, 
except Banda, which has only a tahsllddr. An Executive 
Engineer and a Forest officer are stationed at Saugor. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judge, with a Munsif at each tahslL The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of Jubbulpore has superior civil and^^^^^^^^‘ 
criminal jurisdiction. The crime of the District is somewhat 
heavy as compared with other parts of the Province. 
Robberies and dacoities are comparatively frequent, and cattle- 
stealing and simple theft are also common offences. Opium 
smuggling from the adjoining Native States is prevalent. 

Under the Maratha revenue system villages were farmed Land 
out to the highest bidder, and any rights or consideration 
which the village headmen may have enjoyed in the past were tradon.^* 
almost entirely effaced. No legal status was given to tenants, 
and the older cultivators were protected only by custom, which 
enjoined that, so long as the annual rent demand was paid, 
their tenure should be hereditary and continuous. The land 
revenue history of the District during the period following 
the cession in 1818 consists of a series of abortive attempts 
to raise a revenue equal to or exceeding that of the Maratha 
government, when the people had become impoverished by 
the exactions of that government during the last period of its 
rule, and by the depredations of the Pindaris. The demandat 
cession was a little short of 6 lakhs. A series of annual and 
short-term settlements ensued till 1835, when a twenty years’ 
settlement was made, and the revenue fixed at Rs. 6,27,000. 

This settlement did not work well, and the disturbances of 
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1842 seriously injured the District, necessitatinV a general 
reduction of revenue varying from 10 to 20 per cent. Large 
remissions of the ordinary demand were also frequently made 
during the currency of this settlement. In 1854 a revision 
of settlement was commenced, but owing to the Mutiny and 
other causes was not completed throughout the District until 
xSdy. The effect of this settlement was to reduce the revenue 
to Rs. 4,64,000. On this occasion the village headmen re- 
ceived, according to the general policy of the Central Provinces 
Administration, proprietary and transferable rights in their 
villages. The settlement was for the term of thirty years, and 
the District prospered, the cropped area increasing from 1,040 
to 1,250 square miles. In 1891, after a preliminary cadastral 
survey had been completed, a new settlement commenced, 
but owing to interruptions caused by famine it was not com- 
pleted till 1897. The revenue then fixed amounted to nearly 
Rs. 6,96,000. In spite of the enhanced revenue, the share of 
the ‘ assets ’ left to the proprietors was considerably larger 
than at the former settlement. But the successive failures of 
crops have so greatly reduced both the area under cultivation 
and the value of the crops grown that the District has been 
unable to pay the revised demand, and successive reductions 
have been made. The revenue as now fixed (1903-4) is 
Rs. 5,00,000, the average incidence per acre being R. 0-10-3 
(maximum R. 0-13-7, minimum R. 0-5-n) ; while the inci- 
dence of the rental is Rs. 1-1-6 (maximum Rs. 1-7-0, minimum 
R. o-io-io). The total revenue receipts in the District have 
varied, as shown below (in thousands of rupees) : 



i88o->i. 

1890--I. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue . 

4.43 

?.23 

4..'; 2 
?.67 

4.91 

7.34 

4,96 

7.51 


Saud- f of local affairs outside municipal areas 

munrdpTrf to a District council, under which are four local 

ities. boards each havingjurisdiction over a single The income 
of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000. The main 
Items of expenditure were: education (Rs. 20,000), public 
works JRs. 18,000), and medical relief (Rs. 9,000). Saugor 
Deori, and Khurai are municipal towns. ’ 

The sanctioned strength of the police force is 653 of all 
ranks. Phis includes a special reserve of 2 officers and 22 
men, 7 mounted constables, and cantonment police number- 
ing 31. In proportion to area and population the police force 
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is stronger m Saugor than in any other District of the Central 
Provinces, owing to the fact that it is surrounded by Native 
States, and thieves and dacoits find it easy to escape across the 
border. There are 1,523 village watchmen for 1,929 inhabited 
towns and villages. Saugor has a first-class District jail, with 
accommodation for 145 male and 22 female prisoners. The 
average daily number of prisoners in 1904 was 91. 

In respect of education Saugor stands sixth among the Education, 
Districts of the Central Provinces, 7-7 per cent, of its male 
population being able to read and write. Only 919 females 
were returned as literate in 1901 ; but this is probably an 
understatement, as the people object to admitting that their 
w’-omen can read and write. Statistics of the number of pupils 
under instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 5,255; (1890-1) 

5.959 ; (1900-^) 6,339; (1903-4) S, 4 oi, of whom 1,331 
were girls. Owing to the prevalence of famine in 1 900-1 the 
numbers w^ere reduced, but a great advance has been made 
since. The educational institutions comprise a Government 
high school at Saugor town, 20 middle and 113 primary schools. 
Notwithstanding the small number of its women shown by 
the Census as literate, Saugor is one of the most advanced 
Districts in the Province in respect of female education. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, of which 
Rs. 67,000 was provided from Provincial and Local funds and 
Rs. 7,000 from fees. 

The District has 8 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
97 in-patients. The total attendance at all of them in 1904^^'^^^?’ 
was 71,166 persons, including 653 in-patients, and 2,549 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, 
chiefly derived from Local funds; and they possess Rs. 6,800 
invested capital. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns ofVaccina- 
Saugor, Khurai, and Deori. In 1 903-4 the number of persons 
successfully vaccinated was 34 per 1,000 of the population of the 
District. 

[E. A. De Brett, Settlement Report^ 1901. A District Gazet- 
teer is being compiled.] 

Sattgor Tahsil. — Head-quarters tahsll of Saugor District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 23® 31' and 24° if N. and 
78® 14' and 79® 6' E., with an area of 1,064 square miles. The 
population decreased from 207,456 in 1891 to 166,399 m 1901. 

The density in the latter year was 156 persons per square mile, 
or considerably above the District average. The contains 
one town, Saugor (population, 42,330), the District and 
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tahsil head-quarters, and 525 inhabited villages. Excluding 
124 square miles of Government forest, 57 per cent, of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area 
in 1903-4 was 435 square miles. The demand for land revenue 
in the same year was Es. 185,000, and for cesses Rs. 19,000. 
The lie of the country is undulating, and stretches of good 
cultivable land alternate with small hills and patches of 
forest. 

Khtirai Tahsil (Kumi), — North-western tahsil of Saugor 
District, Central Provinces, lying between 23° 51' and 24° 27' 
N. and 78° 4' and 78° 43' E., with an area of 940 square miles. 
The population decreased from 126,004 1^92 to 93,788 in 

1901. The density in the latter year was 100 persons per 
square mile, which is below the District average. The tahsil 
contains two towns, Khurai (population, 6,012), the head- 
quarters, and Etawa (6,418), and 470 inhabited villages. Ex- 
cluding 124 square miles of Government forest, 45 per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 238 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Rs. 77,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 8,000. The tahsil is an open undulating plain, with 
a stretch of hilly and stony land in the north, and belts of 
forest on the borders of the Bina and Betwa rivers. 

Rehli. — Southern of Saugor District, Central Provinces, 
lying between 23® 9' and 23° 54' N. and 78® 36' and 79° 22' E., 
with an area of 1,299 square miles in 1901. The population 
decreased from 171,090 in 1891 to 138,030 in 1901. In 1902 
II villages and 30 square miles of Government forest were 
transferred to Narsinghpur District, and the revised totals of 
area and population are 1,254 square miles and 136,463 persons. 
The density is 109 persons per square mile, or below the District 
average. The tahsil contains two towns, Garhakota (popu- 
lation, 8,508) and Deori (4,980), and 660 inhabited villages. 
The head-quarters of the tahsil are at Rehli, a village of 3,665 
inhabitants, 26 miles from Saugor by road, and situated at the 
Junction of the Sonar and Debar rivers. Excluding 327 square 
miles of Government forest, 69 percent, of the available area is 
occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 443 
square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 1,71,000, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. The tahsil contains 
some fertile plain country round Garhakota and Deori, with 
stretches of poor hilly land on the western and southern 
borders. 

Banda.— North-eastern tahsil of Saugor District, Central 
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Provinces, lying between 23° 53' and 24° 37' N. and 78® 40' 
and 79° 13'^ E., with an area of 704 square miles. The popula- 
tion decreased from 87,193 in 1891, to 72,829 in 1901. The 
density in the latter year was 103 persons per square mile. 
The tahsil contains 269 inhabited villages. The head-quarters 
are at Banda, a village of 1,406 inhabitants, distant 19 miles 
from Saugor by road. Excluding 180 square miles of Govern- 
ment forest, 54 per cent, of the available area is occupied for 
cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 227 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 67,000, and for cesses Rs. 7,000, Banda is the poorest 
tahsil in the District, containing a large area of hill and rock 
with some open plains of limited extent in the south. 

Bina. — Railway junction in the Khurai tahsil of Saugor 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 24° 12' N. and 78*^ 14' 
E., 2 miles from the town of Etawa, Population (1901), 1,826, 
The main line of the Indian Midland section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway from Itarsi to Cawnpore and Agra passes 
Bina, and is connected here with Katni junction on the East 
Indian Railway by a branch line through Saugor and Damoh. 
Another branch line has been constructed from Bina to Giina 
and Baran. Bina is 607 miles from Bombay and 806 miles 
from Calcutta, A number of railway officials reside here and 
form a company of volunteers. 

Deori. — Town in the Rehli tahsil of Saugor District, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23° 23' N. and 79® 2' E., on theSukchain 
river, 40 miles from Saugor town. Population (1901), 4,980. 
Deori contains an old fort. It was created a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 4,200 ; and in 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 
4,300, the chief source being a house tax. When the produce 
of Saugor District was taken by road to Kareli station, Deori 
was a commercial town of some importance, but this is no 
longer the case. It contains a vernacular middle school, a 
girls’ school, and a dispensary. 

Eran. — Village in the Khurai tahsil of Saugor District, Central 
Provinces, situated in 24° 6' N. and 78° ii' E., at the junction 
of the Bina and Reuta rivers, 6 miles from Bamora station on 
the Indian Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (1901), 171. A most interesting collec- 
tion of archaeological remains is to be seen on some high 
ground near the village. There were at one time several small 
Vaishnava temples, but these are now in ruins. The principal 
statue is a colossal Varaha, or figure of the boar-incarnation of 
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VishnUj 10 feet high and 15 feet long. A garland of small 
human figures is sculptured on a band round the neck, and the 
figure bears an inscription of the White Hun king Toranlana. 
From a record of Samudra Gupta on a stone close by, it is 
inferred that this is one of the oldest Brahmanical statues 
in India, but the coins found here show that the place 'was 
inhabited before the Christian era. Another remarkable object 
is a great stone column, 47 feet high, standing before the 
temples, which bears an inscription of Budha Gupta, dated 
in A. D. 484-5. Another inscription, on a pillar now turned 
into a lingam, records perhaps the earliest known sati immola- 
tion in India. 

[J. F. YleQt^Gnpta Inscriptions (1888), pp. 18, 88, 91, and 1 58.] 

Etawa. — Town in the Khurai tahsll of Saugor District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 24° 12'' N. and 78® 14' E., 2 
miles from Blna railway junction. Population (1901), 6,418. 
Etawa is not a municipality, but a town fund is raised for 
sanitary purposes. The opening of the branch line from Bina 
to Katni has greatly increased the importance of Etawa, and 
it is a thriving place. It contains vernacular middle and girFs 
schools, as well as schools and a dispensary supported from 
missionary funds. 

. Garhakota. — Town in the Rehli tahstl of Saugor District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 23® 46' N. and 79° 9' E., at the 
junction of the Gadlieri and Sonar rivers, 28 miles from Saugor 
on the Damoh road. Population (1901), 8,508. In the fork of 
the Sonar and Gadheri rivers stands an old fort which must 
formerly have been of great strength. It was held by the rebels 
and stormed by Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. Two miles from the 
town in the forest is a high tower which formed part of the 
summer palace of a Bundela king, and is said to have been 
constructed in order that both Saugor and Damoh might 
be visible from its summit. The municipality of Garhakota 
has recently been abolished, but a town fund is raised for 
sanitary purposes. Garhakota is now best known as the site 
of a large and important cattle-fair held annually in the month 
of February. It contains vernacular middle and girls’ schools, 
and a dispensary. 

Khurai Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name, in Saugor District, Central Provinces, situated in 24® 3' 
N. and 78° 20' E., on the railway line towards Blna, 33 
miles from Saugor to'wn. Population (1901), 6,012. An old 
fort is now used as the tahsll office. Khurai contains a con- 
siderable colony of Jains and a number of fine Jain temples. 
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It was created a municipality in 1867, The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,300, In 1903-4 
the receipts were Rs. 8,000, mainly derived from fees on the 
registration of cattle. The town is a collecting centre for local 
trade. A large weekly cattle market is held here, and dried 
meat is prepared for export to Burma. Khurai contains an 
English middle, two branch and two girls’ schools, one of 
which is supported by the Swedish Lutheran Mission, and 
a dispensary. 

Saiigor Town.— Head-quarters of the District and tahsll of 
the same name in the Central Provinces, situated in 23° 51' N. 
and 78^ 45' E., with a station on the Bina-Katm connexion 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 654 miles from Bombay 
and 760 from Calcutta. Its population (1901) is 42,330, in- 
cluding the cantonment (10,918), and it is the third largest town 
in the Province. The population in 1901 included 32,038 
Hindus, 8,286 Muhammadans, 1,027 Jains, and 762 Christians, 
of whom 406 were Europeans and Eurasians. The population in 
1872 was 45,655 ; in 1881, 44,461 ; and in 1891, 44,676. The 
garrison consists of one native cavalry and one native infantry 
regiment, a detachment of British infantry, and a field battery, 

Saugor is supposed to be the Sageda of Ptolemy. The name 
is derived from sdgar, ‘ a lake,’ after the large lake round which 
it is built. The town is picturesquely situated on spurs of the 
Vindhyan Hills which surround the lake on three sides, and 
reach an elevation of about 2,000 feet. Saugor has an old 
fort extending over an area of six acres, which was built by the 
Marathas, and which the European residents held for several 
months in 1857, controlling the town while the surrounding 
country v/as in the hands of the rebels. A municipality was 
constituted in 1867. The municipal receipts during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 77,600. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 75,000, the main head of receipt being octroi, while water- 
supply and conservancy form the largest items of expenditure, 
which amounted to Rs. 73,000 in the same year. The receipts 
of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 were Rs. 26,000. Saugor 
is not a growing town, and each Census has shown its popula- 
tion as either stationary or slowly declining. It has no factories; 
and the industries of weaving, brass- working, oil-pressing, and 
the manufacture of gold and silver ornaments, which formerly 
contributed substantially to its wealth, are now declining. There 
is a printing press 3yith Hindi type. The high school at 
Saugor was established in 1828 by Captain Paton of the Bengal 
Artillery from his private funds, and supported by a Maratha 
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gentleman, Rao Krishna Rao. Lord William Bentinck on his 
visit to Saugor was so struck by the public spirit displayed by 
the latter gentleman that he invited him to Calcutta and pre- 
sented him with a gold medal and an estate of the value of 
Rs. 1,000 a year. The school was subsequently removed to 
Jubbulpore, but was re-established at Saugor in 1885. The 
town contains various branch and mission schools, three 
dispensaries, and a veterinary dispensary. A station of the 
Swedish Lutheran Mission has been established here. 

Damoh District.- — District in the Jubbulpore Division of 
‘ the Central Provinces, lying between 23° 10' and 24° 26' N. 
and 79° 3' and 79° 57' E., with an area of 2,816 square miles. 
It is in the extreme north of the Province, and forms part 
of the Vindhyan plateau. On the west it abuts on Saugor, with 
which it is closely connected geographically and historically. 
On the south and east it is bounded by Narsinghpur and 
Jubbulpore ; and to the north it marches with the Bundelkhand 
States of Panna and Chhatarpur. The rivers and streams 
follow the general slope of the country and flow northward, 
rising near the crest of the scarp over the 'Narbada, and 
discharging their waters into the Ken, a tributary of the Jumna. 
The main systems are those of the Sonar and the Bearma. 
The Sonar, with its principal affluent the Kopra, rises in the 
south of Saugor District and flows through broad valleys 
of open black soil country. The Bearma rises in the 

Vindhyan highlands south of Damoh, and traverses the most 
rugged and broken portion of the District. During the 
greater part of its course it is confined between rocky cliffs, 
and such valleys as open out are nowhere extensive. Its 
principal tributaries are the Guraiya, the Sun, and the Pathri, 
with a character closely resembling its own. The Sonar 
and the Bearma unite just beyond the northern border of the 
District and pour their joint streams into the Ken. The small 
valley of Singrampur, which is cut off from the open country 
of Jubbulpore by the Kaimur range, possesses a drainage system 
of its own. The Phalku, which waters it, flows in a southerly 
instead of northerly direction, and joins the Narbada by forcing 
its way through an extraordinary cleft in the hills known as 
the Katas. The most striking natural feature of the District is 
undoubtedly the sheer scarp of the Vindhyan range, which 
for some distance overhangs the Jubbulpore plain, but turns 
inward where met by the Kaimur Hills, and forms the western 
enclosure of the landlocked valleys of Singrampur and Jabera. 
On an isolated buttress commanding the Jubbulpore-Damoh 
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road stands the old hill fortress of Singorgarh. In the southern 
two-thirds of the District the prevailing features are low hills 
and scrub jungle, opening now and again into poor little upland 
valleys generally peopled by Gonds, and less frequently into 
deeper and broader beds of black soil cultivation, whence the 
Gonds have been ousted by Hindu immigrants. The Sonar 
valley in the north of the District presents, however, a complete 
contrast to this description, consisting of a fertile and closely 
cultivated plain, ^ while lines of blue hills on the horizon are 
the only indication of the different character of the country 
on either margin of the valley. The elevation of the plain 
portion of the District is about 1,200 feet above the sea. 

The principal rock formation is the Vindhyan sandstone Geology, 
of pinkish colour, lying in horizontal slabs, which commonly 
testify to their origin by curious ripple marks manifestly formed 
by the lapping of water on a sandy shore. The rocks are 
chiefly thick masses of sandstone with alternations of shale. 

The calcareous element is deficient, being represented only 
by a single limestone band of importance. On the Jubbulpore 
border of the District metamorphic rock occurs, forming the 
distinctive range of hills already mentioned as the Kaimur, 
with strata upheaved into an almost vertical position. 

Of the total area of the District 28 per cent, is included in Botany. 
Government forests, and at least 20 per cent, is scrub or tree 
Jungle in private hands. Teak and sdj (Termina/ia tomentosd) 
are the principal timber trees, and other species are achdr 
{Buchanania latifolid)^ ie 7 tdu or ebony {Diospyros to^nentosa), and 
palds {Butea frondosa). Considerable patches of bambcos are 
scattered over the hill-sides. The villages are surrounded by 
trees or groves of mango, tamarind, fipal^ banyan, mahud 
(Bassia iaiifoiid), and similar species of a more or less useful 
or quasi-sacred character. 

Among wild animals, sdmbar^ nilgai^ spotted deer, and Fauna, 
especially hogs are numerous. Four-horned deer and mouse 
deer are occasionally met with. Herds of antelope are found 
all over the open country. Lynx and wolves maybe mentioned 
as rare animals which have been seen. The commonest game 
birds are peafowl and partridge. Murrel fish are numerous 
in the pools of the Bearma. 

The climate is cold in winter and temperate in summer, climate 
Dam oh town is somewhat hotter than the rest of the District and rain- 
in the summer months, owing to the rocky hills which over- 
hang it. The disease of guinea-worm is prevalent. The 
annual rainfall at Damoh averages 51 inches, that of Hatta being 
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several inches less. Until recent years the District has rarely 
suffered from deficiency of rainfall. Violent hailstorms are 
not infrequent about spring-time, and the north-eastern portion 
of the Hatta tahsti seems peculiarly liable to them. Sharp 
frosts are often experienced at night, especially in the small 
elevated valleys of the south ; and if occurring late in the 
season, they may turn a promising wheat crop into an absolute 
failure. 

History. In the tenth century Damoh was included in the territories 
of the Chandel Rajput dynasty of Mahoba. A number of 
old temples are attributed to the Chandels, and Nohta is held 
to have been the seat of government during their supremacy. 
In 1383 Damoh became part of the Delhi kingdom of the 
Tughlak dynasty, according to a Persian inscription on a gate- 
way in the town ; but the dominion of the Muhammadans w^as 
at this time nominal, and the country appears to have been 
in reality governed by Gond chieftains who had established 
themselves on the ruins of the old Rajput kingdoms, shattered 
by the Muhammadan invasions. In 1564 the Muhammadan 
forces under Asaf Khan invaded Damoh, and defeated the 
army of Ran! Durgavati of the Garha-Mandla dynasty at 
Singorgarh. This invasion was followed by the occupation 
of Damoh on behalf of the emperor Akbar. The rule of the 
Mughals continued for about ninety years, when most of the 
imperial troops had to be withdrawn to oppose the rising 
power of the Marathas ; and Chhatarsal, the young Bundela 
Raja of the neighbouring Panna State, soon afterwards took 
advantage of the opportunity to eject the remnants of the 
Muhammadan garrisons, and to add Saugor and Damoh to his 
already extensive territory of Panna. The Bundela supremacy 
lasted for a period of about sixty years and did not extend to 
the south of the District, where the small Lodhl and Gond 
chieftains continued to hold their estates in practical inde- 
pendence, In 1729 Chhatarsal was compelled to solicit the 
aid of the Peshwa to repel a threatened invasion of his kingdom. 
In return for the assistance rendered him, he bequeathed to 
the Peshwa by will a third of his territories, including Saugor. 
The Marathas under Govind Rao Pandit, governor of Saugor, 
gradually extended their influence over Damoh, which was 
administered by them in subordination to Saugor, until, with 
the deposition of the Peshwa and the annexation of the Poona 
dominions under Lord Hastings, Saugor and Damoh passed 
under British rule in 1818. 

During the Mutiny the District was in a very disturbed 
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condition for a period of about six months, nearly every Lodhi 
landholder throwing off his allegiance except the petty Raja 
of Hatri. The town of Damoh was for some time held by 
a detachment of the 42nd regiment of native infantry, which 
remained faithful in spite of the fact that there were no British 
officers in the station. The town was subsequently reoccupied, 
but again abandoned, and garrisoned only by the friendly 
troops of the Raja of Panna. During this period, in October, 

1857, a band of the mutinous native infantry regiment from 
Saugor plundered the town and burnt the public buildings 
and all the Government records. After the departure of the 
mutineers the town was again occupied by the Panna troops, 
and held until it was taken over by the civil officers in March, 

1858. 

The archaeological remains consist principally of ruined Archaeo- 
forts erected by the Rajputs, Gonds, Muhammadans, and 
Marathas, who have at different periods held sway over portions 
of the District. The principal fort is that of Singorgarh, 
which is believed to have been built by the Paramara Rajputs 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and was afterwards 
held and enlarged by the Gond Garha-Mandla princes. Nar- 
singhgarh on the Sonar river, 12 miles from Damoh, was 
the capital of the District during the period of Muhammadan 
ascendancy. It contains a fort and a mosque constructed 
by the Muhammadan Dlwan Shah Taiyab, and a second fort 
built by the Marathas, wffiich was partially destroyed in 1857. 

At Kundalpur, 20 miles from Damoh, are situated a collection 
of fifty or more Jain temples, covering the hill, and gleaming 
white in the distance. Bandakpur, 10 miles east of Damoh, 
is the site of a famous temple of Mahadeo, to which pilgrims 
come even from as far as Lahore. At Nohta, 13 miles from 
Damoh, there are numerous remains of temples both Hindu 
and Jain, but they have been almost entirely destroyed, and 
the stone used for building ; pillars, lintels, sculptures, and 
other fragments are found throughout the village in the walls 
of houses and enclosures. 

The figures of population at the last three enumerations The 
were: (1881) 312,957; (1891) 325,613 ; (1901) 285,326. The peop^e- 
increase between i88i and 1891 was considerably less than 
that for the Province as a whole, owdng to bad seasons in the 
latter part of the decade. Between 1891 and 1901 Damoh 
suffered from a succession of disastrous failures of the spring 
crops, and distress or famine was prevalent in several years. 

The District contains one town, Damoh, and i,ii6 inhabited 
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villages. The principal statistics of population in 1901 are 
shown below, having been adjusted for a small transfer of area 
in 1902 : — 


TahsiL 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 
i8qi and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

ViHage.s. 

Damoli , 

ii 797 

I 

692 

183, 316 

102 

- 6,5 

7.103 

Hatta 

1,019 

•• 

424 

102,010 

100 

-21.3 

3,956 

District total 

2,816 

I 

i,ii6 

285,326 

lOI 

-12.4 

11,059 


The open country in the centre is most closely populated, 
rising to over 200 persons per square mile in the Damoh 
and Patharia police circles. About 8 5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion are Hindus, 9I per cent. Animists, 3 per cent. Muham- 
madans, and 2-| per cent. Jains. Practically the entire popu- 
lation speak the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi, the Gonds 
having abandoned their own language. 

The principal castes are LodhTs, who number 13 per cent, 
of the population, Kurmis 8 per cent., Chamars 12 per cent., 
and Gonds per cent. The most influential proprietors 
in the District are Lodhis, and as a class they were openly 
disaffected in the Mutiny. They are fine, stalwart men, 
devoted to sport and with a certain amount of military swagger. 
The Kurmis are the best agricultural caste in the District. 
Labourers are principally Chamars in the open country and 
Gonds in the hills. The latter are miserably poor and live 
in great squalor. At the spring harvest they come dowm in 
large numbers from the hills to the open country of Damoh 
and Jubbulpore, and obtain full employment for a month or 
two in cutting the wheat crop. On their earnings in the 
harvest they subsist during the hot season. * About 67 percent, 
of the population of the District were returned as supported 
by agriculture in 1901. 

Christians number 90, of whom 59 are natives. An 
American mission of the unsectarian body known as the Dis- 
ciples of Christ has been established in Damoh town. 

In soil and character of cultivation the open valley of the 
Sonar, known as the Havell, differs considerably from the rest 
of the District. The lands are here almost uniformly com- 
posed of black soil from trap or volcanic rock, of the light and 
friable kind known locally as niund. The depth is generally 
considerable, and degrees of productiveness vary according to 
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the lie of the surface, sloping land, owing to denudation of the 
finer particles of soil, being less valuable than that in a level 
position, whether high or low-lying. This soil occupies more 
than 47 per cent, of the cultivated area, the best black soil or 
MMr covering io-| per cent. These two soils will as a rule 
produce wheat. Poor brown soil called paiarud or ‘ thin,’ on 
which inferior spring or autumn crops are grown, accounts for 
29 per cent. Nearly one-third of the land occupied for cultiva- 
tion is under old and new fallows, this large proportion being 
due partly to the necessity for resting fallows in the poorer 
soils, and partly to the spread of kdns grass {Saccharum 
sponta?ieu?n) on land which is not continually cropped. 

Nearly four square miles taken from Government forests Chief agri- 
have been settled on the ryotwdri tenure, and pay a revenue cultural 
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of Rs. 4,000. The balance of the village area is held on the and crops, 
ordinary tenures. The principal statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4 are shown below, areas being in square miles : — 


TahsiL 

Total 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest. 

Damoh . 

1.797 

537 


469 

543 

Hatta . 

1,019 

335 

I 

1 329 

249 

Total 

2,816 

862 

2^ 

798 

792 


Wheat, either alone or mixed with gram, now covers 278 
square miles, or 29^ percent, of the cropped area, as compared 
with 46 per cent, at settlement ; gram occupies 70 square miles, 
linseed 46, rice 80, and the millet kodon 105. A noticeable 
change in cultivation in recent years is the extension of the 
practice of sowing wheat mixed with gram, the area under 
wheat alone being now comparatively insignificant. Linseed 
is also mixed with gram. The total area under wheat and its 
mixtures is at present far below the normal, and the substitution 
of less valuable autumn crops is an unmistakable, though 
perhaps temporary, sign of deterioration. Jowar covers 
nearly 15 per cent, of the cropped area, and til over ii per 
cent. There are a number of betel-vine gardens at Damoh 
and Hindoria, and the leaves are sometimes exported to 
Northern India. Singhara^ or water-nut, is largely cultivated 
by Dhimars in the principal tanks, and is also exported. 

The occupied area increased by r6 per cent, between the Improve- 
settlements of 1864 and 1894, but the newly broken-up land 
is of inferior quality, and no great extension of cultivation tural 
seems possible in the future. Advances under the Agricul- 
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turists^ Loans Act were inconsiderable until the scarcity of 
1894, but between that year and 1904 they amounted to 6-91 
lakhs. During the same period Rs. 75,000 has been taken 
under the Land Improvement Act, principally for the embank- 
ment of fields. 

Cattle, Cattle are bred generally in the District, and are also im- 

of *0 river in Panna State and 
from Gwalior. The local cattle are small in size, and no care 
is usually exercised in breeding, which is carried on from 
immature bulls. Buffaloes are also bred to a considerable 
extent, the cows being kept for the manufacture of ghl from 
their milk, and the young bulls sold into Chhattlsgarh. They 
are sometimes used for draught, but not for cultivation. 
Small ponies are bred, and used for riding and pack-carriage. 
Those of a superior class were formerly also sold in Jubbulpore 
as tonga-ponies and for riding purposes, but pony breeding 
has greatly decreased since the famines. Sheep and goats are 
bred in considerable numbers; country blankets are woven 
from sheep’s wool, and the milk of goats is sold to confectioners, 
and ghl is also made from it. Goats are, however, kept 
principally to be sold for food. 

The area irrigated varies from 2,000 to 4,000 acres, of 
which a maximum of 1,400 acres is under rice. The balance 
of the irrigated area consists principally of market-gardens 
cultivated by men of the Kachhi caste. ■ The rice land is con- 
sidered to afford some scope for the extension of irrigation. 
The District contains about 300 tanks, but these were princi- 
pally constructed in the time of the Marathas for drinking 
purposes, and are used only to a small extent for irrigation. 
It has also about 1,000 wells. Wheat-fields are rarely 
embanked to retain water in the open country of the centre 
of the District, but the practice is more common in the smaller 
valleys wedged in among the hill ranges to the south. Small 
embankments to cut off the surface drainage from a sloping 
field are made more frequently. 

Government forests occupy an area of 792 square miles, 
situated mainly in the north and south of the District, with 
some scattered blocks in the centre. They are not as a rule 
valuable. Teak and sdj (Terminalia tomentosd) are found 
either scattered or in groups of limited extent, and straight 
stems of more than three feet in girth do not occur in any 
considerable numbers. The dye furnished by the lac insect 
is the most important minor product, and its cultivation is 
steadily increasing. It is largely exported to Northern India, 
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The gross forest revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 60,000, of which 
half was realized from grazing and fodder grass. 

Iron ore has been found in small quantities in the north of Minerals, 
the District near the Panna border, but no other mineral 
deposits are known to exist. Good building sandstone is 
found in a few localities. 

Country cloth is still woven by hand by Korls and Koshtas, Arts and 
but since the opening of the railway the weavers have ceased to 
prosper. The chief weaving centres are Bansa Kalan, Damoh, 
Hindoria, Sitanagar, and Hatta. Women’s saris are princi- 
pally woven, men preferring the imported cloth. Mill-spun 
thread is now solely used. Dyeing is carried on at Damoh, 

Bansa, Tarkheda, and Aslana, and indigo dyeing at Hindoria. 
Indigenous dyes are still used, but are rapidly being ousted by 
foreign dyes. Household vessels are made at Damoh and 
Hindoria, the material principally used being bell-metal, which 
is a mixture of four parts of copper to one of tin. The pottery 
of Damoh has some local reputation, the clay taking a particu- 
larly smooth polish; native pipe-bowls are exported to Jubbul- 
pore. A light silver colour is obtained by the use of mica. 

There is an iron industry at Jabera; ordinary agricultural 
implements, knives, and ornamental areca-nut cutters are sent 
to other Districts. At Panchamnagar native paper is manu- 
factured, but the industry has greatly declined, and only two 
families are now engaged on it. The paper is used by money- 
lenders for their account books. A cattle-slaughtering in- 
dustry has recently been started in Damoh, and a number of 
butchers have settled there. Old and infirm cattle are bought 
up and killed, and the dried meat, hides, horns, and hoofs are 
exported. 

Wheat and oilseeds are the principal articles of export. In Com- 
recent years the trade in the former has declined, while that ^^erce. 
in the latter has increased in importance. Teak timber for 
building and bamboos are sent to Northern India, and there 
is a considerable trade in lac, but not much in other minor 
forest products. ' Ghl is sent to Calcutta, but not in large 
quantities, and it is also received from Bundelkhand for export. 

The principal imports are cotton piece-goods, kerosene oil, 
salt, and sugar. The salt most commonly used is sea-salt from 
Bombay. Most of the cotton piece-goods also come from 
Bombay, but the finer kinds are obtained from Calcutta. 

Imports of kerosene oil are entirely from Bombay. Gur or 
unrefined sugar comes from Northern India, and sugar from 
both Mirzapur and the Mauritius. Country tobacco is 
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imported from Bengal. Iron implements are obtained from 
Chhatarpur State^ and English iron is largely imported from 
Bombay. Copper vessels are imported from Cawnpore, and 
foreign glass bangles from Bombay. The most important 
weekly markets are those of Nohta, Damoh, Patharia, and 
Hindoria, Large annual fairs are held at Bandakpur and 
Kundalpur, at which temporary shops are opened for the sale 
of ordinary merchandise, but cattle are not sold. 

Railways The Bina-Katni section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
and roads. j> ^ilway passes through the centre of the District, with a length 
of 26 miles, and 6 stations within its limits. Nearly the 
whole trade converges on Damoh station, with the exception 
of a little from the western corner, which goes to Patharia 
station, and of some exports of timber from Ghatera and 
Sagoni. The principal trade routes north of the railway are 
from Damoh to Hatta and on to Gaisabad, and from Damoh 
to Narsinghgarh and Batiagarh. A considerable quantity of 
the produce of the adjoining Bundelkhand States comes 
through Gaisabad to Hatta and Damoh, and from Panna 
through Narsinghgarh. South of the railway, trade converges 
to Damoh from Jujhar, along the road to Jubbulpore through 
Nohta and Jabera, from Tendukheda and Tejgarh on to the 
road at Abhana, and from Taradehi in the extreme south 
through Ramgarh and Bhuri. The two northern routes are 
the most important ones. The chief metalled roads are those 
from Damoh to Hatta for 23 miles, and from Damoh to the 
Jubbulpore border for 37 miles. The old military road to 
Saugor is now only gravelled. The total length of metalled 
roads is 79 miles and of unmetalled roads 96 miles, and the 
maintenance charges amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 29,000. The 
Public Works department maintains 99 miles of road, and 
the District council the remainder. The length of avenues of 
trees is 58 miles. Carriage in the north of the District is 
principally by carts, and in the south by bullocks, buffaloes, 
and ponies. 

Famine. Damoh suffered from moderate or severe failures of crops in 
1854-6 and 1868-9. In 1894, on the loss of the spring crop 
from rust, some relief was granted from April to November, 
and this continued to a small extent in 1895. From 1892 to 
1897 the District only once enjoyed a harvest equal to half an 
average, and this succession of disasters left it in poor case 
to bear the famine of 1896-7, when only a quarter of a normal 
crop was obtained. The numbers relieved in that year reached 
60,000 or 18 per cent, of the population at the end of May, 
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and the tofal expenditure was 10 lakhs. In 1899-1900 the 
District escaped somewhat lightly as compared with others, 
obtaining 43 per cent, of a normal crop. Some relief had 
already been given on a small scale from April to October, 

1899, on account of the poor harvest of the previous year. 

Very little more was necessary before April, 1900, and the 
operations closed in October. In August 43,000 persons, or 
13 per cent, of the population, were in receipt of assistance, 
and the total expenditure was 3-| lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has one Assistant. For adminis- District 
trative purposes the District is divided into two tahslls. for 

n r . ' 1 ^ sions and 

each of which there are a tansuddr and a natblahsilddr. The staff. 

District usually has a Forest officer of the Provincial Service, 
and public works are in charge of the Executive Engineer 
stationed at Saugor. 

The civil judicial staff consists of one District and one Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judge and two Munsifs. The Divisional and Sessions 
Judge of Jubbulpore has jurisdiction in Damoh. 

Under the Maratha revenue system villages were farmed Land 
out to the highest bidder, and any rights or consideration 
which the village headmen may have enjoyed in the past were tration. 
almost entirely effaced. The cultivators were protected only 
by custom, which enjoined that so long as the annual rent 
demand was paid, their tenure should be hereditary and con- 
tinuous. The early revenue history of the District under 
British administration consists mainly of a succession of 
abortive attempts to realize an amount equal to or exceeding 
that exacted during the last and worst period of Maratha rule. 

The earliest settlements were made with the village headmen 
for triennial periods. The first entailed a demand of 3I lakhs, 
which could not be paid, and successive reductions became 
necessary until 1835, when a twenty years’ settlement was 
made for 3*05 lakhs. The assessments proved, however, far 
too high for a District broken down by a long period of exces- 
sive taxation. It is recorded that landed property entirely 
lost its value, the landholders throwing up their leases and 
leaving large numbers of villages to be managed direct or 
farmed to money-lenders. The making of a fresh settlement 
was delayed for nine years by the Mutiny, and a thirty years’ 
settlement was concluded in 1863-4. The revised demand 
was fixed at 2*78 lakhs, the District having by then recovered 
to a certain extent, owing to the marked rise in agricultural 
prices which occurred at this period. Gn this occasion the 
village headmen received proprietary and transferable rights 
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in their villages. During the thirty years’ settlement all 
circumstances combined to increase the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes. Concurrently with an extremely light 
revenue demand, there was a rise in prices amounting to 
50 per cent, and an increase in the area under crop of 27 per 
cent. At the expiration of this period a new settlement was 
effected for a period of twelve years from 1893-4, a shorter term 
than the usual period of twenty years having been fixed in 
order to bring Districts under settlement in regular rotation. 
Under it the revenue demand was increased to 4-43 lakhs, or 
by 58 per cent., giving an incidence of ii annas 7 pies per 
cultivated acre, and varying from Rs. i~o-8 in Batiagarh to 
3 annas 9 pies in Kumhari. The rental incidence for the 
District was Rs. r-i-xo, the maximum and minimum rates 
being Rs. x-ii-8 and R. 0-5-10 in the same circles. The 
new demand would have been easily payable, but for the 
succession of failures of crops and consequent agricultural 
deterioration which have characterized the history of Damoh 
since its introduction. The demand has in consequence 
been proportionately reduced in those villages which suffered 
most severely, and 1903-4 stood at 3*54 lakhs. The follow- 
ing are the principal statistics of land and other revenue, in 
thousands of rupees : — 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1, 

1900-1. 

1903-4* 

Land revenue 

2,66 

2,69 

3.60 

3^55 

Total revenue 

3-92 

1 

4.44 

4,88 

5.24 ' . 


The management of local affairs outside the municipal town 
of Damoh is entrusted to a District council and two local 
boards, each having jurisdiction over one tahslL The income 
of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 47,000. The 
expenditure was mainly on public works (Rs. 14,000) and 
education (Rs, 15,000). 

The police force consists of 322 officers and men, under 
a District Superintendent. There are also 728 village watch- 
men for 1, 1 16 inhabited villages. Damoh town contains 
a District jail, with accommodation for 134 prisoners, includ- 
ing 14 females. The average daily number of prisoners during 
1904 was 59. 

The District stands eighth of those in the Central Provinces 
as regards the literacy of its population, 7*5 per cent, of males 
being able to read and write : only 373 women were returned 
as literate in 1901, Statistics of the number of pupils under 
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instruction are as follows: (rS8o-i) 2,420; (1890-1) 3,260 ; 
(1900-1) 3,163; (1903-4) 4,384, including 234 girls. The 
educational institutions comprise 2 English middle schools, 

68 primary schools, and 2 private schools in receipt of fixed 
giants. T. he expenditure on education in 1903—4 was Rs. 23,000, 
of which Rs. 1 1,500 and Rs. 7,600 was provided from Provincial 
and Local funds respectively, and Rs. 1,500 from fees. 

The District has 8 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
62 in-patients. During 1904 the total number of cases treated 
was 59,845, of whom 400 were in-patients, and 1,311 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 6,200, of 
which the greater part was provided from Provincial and 
■ Local .funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town ofVaccina- 
Damoh. The proportion of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 
was 36 per thousand of the population of the District. 

[J. B. VviSS&x, Settlement Meport, 1893. A District Gazetteer 
is under preparation.] 

Damoh Tahsil — Southern tahsil of Damoh District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 23° 10' and 24° 4' N. and 
79 ° .3' and 79° 57' E., with an area of 1,797 square miles. 

The population decreased from 195,937 in i89r to 183,316 
in 1901. ^ The density in the latter year was 102 persons per 
square mile. The tahsil has one town, Damoh (population, 

^ 3 ) 3 S 5 )j and 692 inhabited villages. Excluding 543 square 
miles of Government forest, 53 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 527 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 2,16,000, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. The 
north-western portion of the tahsil includes part of the open 
plain bordering the Sonar river, but the greater part of it 
consists of an alternation of low hills and narrow landlocked 
valleys. 

Hatta.— North-eastern tahsil of Damoh District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 23° 45' and 24° 26' N. and 79° 8' 
and 79° 52 E., with an area of 1,019 square miles. The 
population decreased from 129,676 in 1891 to 102,010 in 
1901. The density in the latter year was roo persons per 

square mile. The ArM/ contains 424 inhabited villages The 
head-quarter^ Hatta, is a village of 4,365 inhabitants, 24 
miles from Damoh town by road. Excluding 249 square 
miles of Government forest, 57 per cent, of the available area 
IS occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
335 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 
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year was Rs. 1,38,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The 
greater part of the iahsU consists of an open black soil plain 
in the valley of the Sonar river, with a belt of hill and forest 
country forming the scarp of the Vindhyan range to the 
north. 

Damoli Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsli and District 
of the same name in the Central Provinces, situated in 23° 50' 
N. and 79° 27' E., on the Bma-Katni branch of the Indian 
Midland Railway, 702 miles from Bombay. The name is 
supposed to be derived from Damayanti, the wife of Raja 
Nala of Narwar. Population (1901) 13,355. Damoh is the 
fifteenth town in the Province in size, and is increasing in 
importance. It was made a municipality in 1867, and the 
municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 14,000. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 22,000, derived 
from a variety of sources, including house tax, market dues, 
and cattle registration fees. Damoh is the collecting and 
distributing centre for local trade, and possesses the only 
weekly cattle market held in the District. An extensive 
cattle-slaughtering industry has lately grown up, and many 
handicrafts, such as the manufacture of vessels from bell- 
metal, pottery, weaving, and dyeing, are carried on. A number 
of betel-vine gardens are situated in the environs, and water- 
nuts are grown in the tanks for export. Damoh is situated 
below some stony hills, which radiate heat in the hot season 
and increase the temperature. A difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining good water, as the soil is very porous and there are 
but few wells. The town contains an English middle school, 
an Urdu school, some branch schools, and four dispensaries. 
A station of the American mission known as the Disciples of 
Christ is worked by European missionaries ; among the 
institutions supported by the mission are a womeffis hospital 
and dispensary, an orphanage, a dairy farm, an industrial 
school and other schools. 

Bonn- Jubbulpore District. — District in the Jubbulpore Divi- 
daries,con- Central Provinces, lying between 22° 49' and 24° 8' N. 

and hill ^ and 21' and 80® 58' K, at the head of what may be called 
and river the Narbada Valley proper, with an area of 3,912 square miles, 
systems, north and east it is bounded by the States of Maihar, 

Panna, and Rewah ; on the west by Damoh District ; and on 
the south by Narsinghpur, Seonl, and Mandla. The Narbada, 
entering the District from the Mandla highlands on the south- 
east, winds circuitously through its southern portion, passing 
within six miles of the city of Jubbulpore, and finally leaves 
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it on the south-western border. To the north of the Narbada 
extends an open plain bounded on the north-west by offshoots 
of the Vindhyan, and on the south-west by those of the 
Satpura range. Farther to the north-west the surface becomes 
more uneven, small tracts of level alternating with broken and 
hilly country. The south-western plain, called the Havell, is 
one of the richest and most fertile areas in the Province. It 
consists of a mass of embanked wheat-fields, and occupies the 
valley of the Hiran and Narbada rivers, extending from the 
south-western border of the District as far north as the town of 
Sihora, and from the Hiran river flowing close beneath the 
Vindhyan Hills to the railway line, including also a tract 
round Saroll beyond the line. On the western bank of the 
Hiran, the Bhanrer range of the Vindhyan system forms the 
boundary between Jubbulpore and Damoh. To the south- 
east of the Havell lies a large tract of poor and hilly country, 
forming the northern foot-hills of the Satpura range. North of 
the Havell the Vindhyan and the Satpura systems approach 
each other more closely, until they finally almost meet in the 
Murwara tahsll The Kaimur ridge of the Vindhyas com- 
mencing at Katangi runs through the west of the Sihora 
tahslly and approaches Murwara, leaving to the north-west a 
stretch of hill country with one or two small plateaux. On 
the east the Satpuras run down to the railway between Sihora 
and Sleemanabad, and from them a ridge extends northwards 
till it meets the Vindhyan system at Bijeraghogarh in the 
extreme north of the District. Between these ranges lie 
stretches of comparatively open country, less fertile than the 
Haveli. Lying at the junction of the Vindhyan and Satpura 
ranges, Jubbulpore forms part of the great central watershed of 
India. The southern part of the District is drained by the 
Narbada and its tributaries, the Hiran and the Gaur. In the 
north the Mahanadi, after forming for some distance the 
boundary between Jubbulpore and Rew^ah, crosses the 
Murwara tahsll and passes on to join the Son, a tributary of 
the Ganges. The Katni river flowing by Katnl-Murwara is an 
affluent of the Mahanadi. The Ken river rises in the Kaimur 
range on the west, but flows for only a short distance within 
the District. 

The valley of the Narbada from Jubbulpore to the western Geology, 
boundary is an alluvial flat, chiefly composed of a stiff red or 
brown clay with numerous intercalated bands of sand and 
gravel Kankar abounds throughout the deposit, and pisolitic 
iron granules are of frequent occurrence. The southern and 
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eastern portions of the District are generally covered by the 
Deccan trap. In the north is a continuous exposure of sub- 
metamorphic strata, consisting of fine earthy slate, quartzite, 
limestone, ribboned jasper passing locally into bluish quartzite, 
micaceous hematite and other rocks. In these rocks or in 
association with them the manganese, lead, and copper ores, 
and the richest iron ores of the District occur. The rocks 
round Jubbulpore are gneiss. 

The plain country is well wooded with mango, tamarind, 
her {Zizy^phus fiijuba\ guava, mahud {Bassia latifoUa) and 
other fruit-bearing trees. Among the ornamental or quasi- 
religious trees are the banyan, pipal^ and kachndr \BauMnia 
variegata). The hills are covered with forest, which formerly 
suffered great loss from the annual clearing of patches by the 
hill tribes and by grass fires. The principal timber trees are 
teak, sdj {Termmalia tojnentosa), haldu {Adina cordifolia), 
tendu or ebony {Diospyros tomentosd)^ and bamboos. Peaches 
and pine-apples and excellent potatoes and other vegetables 
are also grown. 

The usual wild animals and birds are found in Jubbulpore, 
and there is a considerable variety of game. Tigers and 
leopards are the common carnivora ; and the deer and antelope 
tribe includes sdmbar, spotted deer, black buck, and the 
chinkdra or Indian gazelle. 

The annual rainfall averages 59 inches, and is usually copious, 
that of Murwara in the north being somewhat lighter, and 
also apparently more variable. The climate is pleasant and 
salubrious. The average maximum temperature in May does 
not exceed ro6° and in the cold weather light frosts are not 
infrequent. 

The village of Tewar, lying a few miles from Jubbulpore, is 
the site of the old city of Tripura, or Karanbel, the capital of 
the Kalachuri dynasty. The information available about the 
Kalachuri or Chedi dynasty has been pieced together from 
a number of inscriptions found in Jubbulpore District, in 
Chhattisgarh, and in Benares b They belonged to the Haihaya 
Rajputs, and were a branch of the Ratanpur family who 
governed Chhattisgarh. Their rise into power possibly dates 
from shortly after the commencement of the Christian era, 
and they had an era of their own called the Chedi Samvat, 
which commenced in x\. d. 249. For the first five or six 
centuries of their rule there remain only a few isolated facts j 
but for a period of three hundred years, from the iiinth to 
^ Records of the Archaeological Survey^ vol. ix, p. 7 8 seq. 
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the twelfth century, a complete genealogy has been drawn up. 

We have the names of eighteen kings, and occasional mention 
of their marriages or wars with the surrounding principalities, 
the Rathors of Kanauj, the Chandels of Mahoba, and the 
Paramaras of Malwa. Their territory comprised the upper 
valley of the Narbada. From the twelfth century nothing 
more is known of them, and the dynasty probably came to an 
end, eclipsed by the rising power of Rewah or Baghelkhand. 

At a subsequent period, probably about the fifteenth century, 
Jubbulpore was included in the territories of the Gond Garha- 
Mandla dynasty, and Garha was for some time their capital. 

On the subversion of the Gonds by the Marathas in 1781, 

J ubbulpore formed part of the Saugor territories of the Peshwa. 

It was transferred to the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur in 1798, 
and became British territory in 1818. 

In 1857 Jubbulpore w^as garrisoned by the 52nd Native 
Infantry and was the head-quarters of Major Erskine, the 
Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, then 
attached to the North-Western Provinces. In June, X857, 
the demeanour of the native troops became suspicious, and 
the Europeans in the station were collected in the Residency, 
which was made defensible. The sepoys, however, remained 
quiet ; and in August a movable column of Madras troops 
arrived from Kamptee, and were sent forward to restore order 
in the interior of Jubbulpore and Damoh Districts, which were 
in a very disturbed condition and were being raided by 
mutineers from Saugor. On September 18 the deposed Gond 
Raja of Garha-Mandla and his son, who had been detected 
in a conspiracy against the British, were blown away from guns, 
and on that night the whole of the 52nd regiment quietly rose 
and left the station. The Madras troops who were then at 
Damoh were recalled, and on arriving at Katangl found the 
rebels on the farther bank of the Hiran river. The passage 
was forced and the enemy put to flight, and no serious dis- 
turbance occurred subsequently. The northern pargana of 
Bijeraghogarh was formerly a Native State. The chief was 
deposed for participation in the Mutiny, and his territory was 
incorporated in Jubbulpore District in 1865. 

The relics of the different races and religions which at Archaeo- 
one time or another have been dominant in Jubbulpore are 
fairly numerous, but are now for the most part in ruins. Re- 
mains of numerous old Hindu temples and fragments of carved 
stone are found in a group of villages on the banks of the Ken 
river, north-west of Miirwara. These are Rithi, Chhoti-Deorl, 
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Simra, Purenl, and Nandchand. The ruins at Bargaon belong 
to the Jains. Bilehrl, a little to the south, was once a place 
of some note ; but the only remains now existing are a great 
tank called Lachhman Sagar, a smaller tank, and two temples. 
In the centre of the District the villages of Bahurlband, Rup- 
nath and Tigwan contain another group of remains. Bahuri- 
band (‘ many embankments ’) is believed to have once been 
the site of a large city, conjecturally identified by Cunningham 
with the Tholobana of Ptolemy. The only piece of antiquity 
now remaining is a large naked Jain statue, with an inscription 
of the Kalachuri dynasty of Tewar. A small hill at Tigwan, 
two miles from Bahurlband, is covered with blocks of cut stone, 
the ruins of many temples which have been destroyed by the 
railway contractors. At Rtipnath there is a famous lingam 
of Siva, which is placed in a cleft of the rock, where a stream 
pours over the Kaimur range, but the place is more interesting 
as being the site of one of the rock-inscriptions of Asoka. 
Separate mention is made of Garha, now included in the city 
of JUBBULPORE. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations 
was as follows; (i88i) 687,233; (1891) 748,146; (1901) 
680,585. The gain in population of 9 per cent, between 1881 
and 1891 was smaller than that for the Province as a whole. 
During the last decade the loss of population has been 9 per 
cent., being least in the Murwara tahsil. The District contains 
three towns, Jubbulpore City, Sihora, and Murwara, and 
2,298 Inhabited villages. The principal statistics of popula- 
tion in 1901 are shown below : — 


TahsrL 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
betw'een 

1891 and 1901 . 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Jubbulpore . 


I 

1,076 

332,488 

219 

- 8.1 

21,097 

Sihora . 

1,197 

I 

706 

186,424 

156 

-12.5 

7.974 

Murwara 

1,196 

I 

516 

161,673 

135 

- 7.2 

6,745 

District total 

3^912 

3 

2,298 

680,585 

174 

~ 9.0 

35,816 


The figures for religion show that 87^! per cent, of the people 
are Hindus, 5^ per cent. Animists, and s^- per cent. Muham- 
madans, while there are 6,177 Jains. Nearly the whole 
population is returned as speaking the Baghell dialect of 
Eastern Hindi ; this form of the language closely resembles 
the dialects of Oudh and Chhattisgarh, and is found elsewhere 
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in the Central Provinces only in Mandla. About 5,000 persons 
are returned as speaking GondL 

The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (64,000), Their 
Banias (17,000), Gonds (79,000), Kurmis (35,000), Rajputs 
(17,000), and Lodhis (41,000). The Brahmans hold no very tions. 
important estates, but numerous small ones, not infrequently 
assigned to them partly or wholly revenue-free from the time 
of the Gond rulers. Brahmans form 9 per cent, of the total 
population, a fact which is partly to be attributed to the 
number of sacred places on the Narbada. Kurmis and Lodhis 
are the principal cultivating castes ; the Lodhis have several 
fine estates, frequently held on quit-rent tenure and locally 
called jdglrs. The Gonds number nearly 79,000, or ii-|per 
cent, of the population. The Bharia Bhumias (22,000) are 
another primitive tribe. The Bhumia proper is the village priest, 
charged with the worship of the local deities, and generally 
receiving a free grant of land from the proprietor. The 
Bharias, on the other hand, have strong thieving propensities, 
and are sometimes spoken of as a criminal tribe. The identity 
of the two is uncertain. The Kols, who number about 46,000, 
or nearly 7 per cent, of the population, live more in the open 
country than the Gonds, and are employed as farm-servants 
or on earth-work. Agriculture supports about 62 per cent, of 
the population. 

Christians number 3,688, of whom 2,044 are Europeans and Christian 
Eurasians. The Church Missionary Society and the Zanana “^^ssions. 
Mission of the Church of England, and others belonging to 
the Wesleyan, Methodist Episcopal, and Roman Catholic 
Churches are working in the District; all of these have their 
head-quarters at Jubbulpore. 

The best soil of the District is the black alluvial clay (kdhar) General 
or loam {mund) of the upper Narbada valley. The former 
covers nearly 12 and the latter 26 per cent, of the cultivated ditions. 
area. Sandy rice land formed from crystalline rock covers 
about 10 per cent., and mixed black and sandy soil, which 
sometimes produces wheat, nearly 12 per cent. Most of the 
remaining land is either very shallow blackish soil, or the red 
• and stony land of the hills. About 25 per cent, of the occupied 
area is generally uncultivated, long resting fallows being re- 
quired for the shallow stony soil on which light rice and the 
minor millets are grown. The distinctive feature of agriculture 
in Jubbulpore is the practice of growing wheat in large em- 
banked fields, in which water is held up during the monsoon 
season, and run off a fortnight or so before the grain is sown. 
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The advantages of this system are that there is little or no 
growth of weeds, most of the labour of preparing the land for 
sowing is saved, and the cultivator is independent of the 
variable autumn rain, as the fields do not dry up. 

With the exception of 1,094 acres settled on the ryotwdri 
system, all land is held on the ordinary nidlguzdri The 
following table gives the principal statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4, areas being in square miles : — 


Tahszt. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Jubbulpore . 

1,519 

799 

2 ' 

412 

113 

Sihora 

1.197 

563 

2 

344 

96 

Murwara 

1,196 

607 

I 

354 

137 

Total 

3,912 

1,969 

5 

1,110 

346 


W^hat waste land remains is situated mainly in the poor and 
hilly tracts, and does not olfer much scope for further extension 
of cultivation. In the open portion or Havell, every available 
acre of land has been taken up, and there are no proper grazing 
or even standing grounds for cattle. The gross cropped area 
is about 1,795 square miles, of which 156 square miles are 
double cropped. Wheat occupies 628 square miles or 32 per 
cent, of the cropped area, rice 193 square miles, kodon and 
hitki 316 square miles, gram 184 square miles, and the oilseed 
til 154 square miles. As in other Districts, there has been 
considerable deterioration in cropping, wheat, which twelve 
years ago overshadowed all other crops in importance, being 
supplanted by millets and oilseeds of inferior value. The area 
sown singly with wheat is only about a third of what it was, 
while the practice of mixing it with gram has greatly increased 
in favour. Little cotton is grown in Jubbulpore, and that 
of a very coarse variety. Betel- vine gardens exist in a number 
of places, among the principal being Jubbulpore itself and 
BilehrL Fruits and vegetables are also grown to supply the 
local demand. 

Cultivation expanded very largely up to 1892; but the 
famines produced a serious decline, and complete recovery 
had not been attained in 1903-4. The area sown with two 
crops has largely increased since 1864. &i^-hemp is a profit- 
able minor crop which has lately come into favour. During 
the eleven years ending 1904, Rs. 22,000 was borrowed under 
the Land Improvement Act, mainly for the embankment of 
fields, and 4*65 lakhs under the Agriculturists^ Loans Act, 
a third of which was distributed in the famine of 1897. 
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The cattle bred in the District are of no special quality. Cattle, 
Many animals of the Gwalior and Saugor breeds are imported 
from outside, being purchased by the local agriculturists at 
Garhakota fair. The price of cattle is said to have risen 
largely since the famines of 1897 and 1900, owing to the 
numbers killed for the export of hides and flesh. The returns 
show that about 13,000 are slaughtered annually, while in 
1896-7 the numbers amounted to 41,000 out of a total of 
490,000 shown in the District returns. Grazing is very scarce 
in the open embanked wheat lands of the Haveli, and most of 
the cattle are sent to the forests for grazing during the rains, 
when the fields do not require ploughing. Buffaloes are bred, 
and the cows are kept for the manufacture of gM, while the 
young bulls are either allowed to die from neglect or sold 
in Chhattisgarh. Good cow buffaloes are expensive, their 
price being calculated at Rs. 12 or Rs. 13 for each seer of 
milk that they give. Ponies are bred to a small extent, and 
were also formerly imported from Saugor, but very few are 
purchased there now. Those who can afford it keep a pony 
for riding, as carts cannot travel over large portions of the 
District. Ponies, bullocks, and buffaloes are also largely used 
for pack-carriage. Goats and sheep are kept for food and for 
the manufacture of gM, 

The maximum area irrigated is about 6,000 acres, of which Irrigation. 
2,500 are under rice, and the remainder devoted to garden 
crops, sugar-cane, and a little wheat and barley. There are 
about 2,500 wells and 134 tanks. The embanked wheat-fields, 
which cover about 310 square miles, are, however, practically 
irrigated, and the crops grown in them are very seldom affected 
by deficiency of rainfall. 

The total area of Government forests is 346 square miles, Forests, 
or 9 per cent, of the District area. The forests are scattered 
in small patches all over the hilly tract east of the railway 
along the length of the District, while to the west lies one 
important block in the Murwara taM/, and a few smaller 
ones. The .?^/-tree {Skorea robustd) occupies a portion of the 
Murwara forests. The remainder are of the type familiar on 
the dry hills of Central India, low scrub jungle, usually open 
and composed of a large variety of species, few of which, 
however, yield timber or attain large dimensions. Teak is 
found in places mixed with other species. Among the more 
important minor products may be mentioned the mahud flower, 
myrabolams, and honey. The forest revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs.'42.,ooo. , 
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Iron ores, some of which are very rich, occur in several 
parts of the District, particularly in the Sihora tahsiL The 
iron is smelted in small furnaces by Agarias, and sold at 
E.S. 2-8 a maund. Owing to the imperfect methods of refin- 
ing, however, 50 per cent, is lost in working it up. The iron 
is of excellent quality as it is smelted with charcoal, but it is 
believed that the deposits are not sufficiently large to repay 
the expenditure of capital on ironworks. Steel is made with 
manganese by similar methods at Johli in Sihora, and used 
locally for agricultural implements. Manganese ores occur 
at Gosalpur, Sihora, Khitola, and other villages, and mining 
leases have been taken out Copper ores and argentiferous 
galena with traces of gold occur at Sieemanabad, and a mining 
lease has been obtained by a barrister of Jubbulpore. The 
limestone deposits of Murwara are worked by a number 
of capitalists, European and native. The aggregate sales of 
lime in 1904 were 50,000 tons, valued at nearly 5 lakhs. 
About 2,500 labourers are employed, principally Kols and 
Gonds. The largest manufacturers of lime also own a fuller’s 
earth quarry, the produce of which is sold to paper mills. 
Agate pebbles are abundant in the detritus formed by the 
Deccan trap, and are worked up into various articles of 
ornament by the local lapidaries. The true or Sulaimani onyx 
is said to be sent to Cambay from Jubbulpore. There are 
a number of sandstone quarries in or near Murwara, from 
which excellent stone is obtained and exported in the shape of 
posts and slabs. Chips of limestone marble are exported for 
the facing of walls. 

Cotton hand-weaving was formerly an important industry, 
but has been reduced by the competition of the mills. The 
principal centres are Garha and Majholi. The coloured 
sMs generally worn by women are still woven by hand. 
The best cloths and carpets are dyed after being woven, dl or 
Indian madder being used for these heavy cloths, as the 
foreign dyes change colour and are partly fugitive. Bijeragho- 
garh in Murwara and Ramkhiria and Indrana in Sihora are 
the principal dyeing centres. Brass and copper vessels are 
made at Jubbulpore, by both hammering and casting, and 
cups and ornaments at Panagar. Glass bangles and the round 
glass flasks in which Ganges water is carried are produced 
at Eatangi. At Tewar near the Marble Rocks various kinds 
of vessels of white sandstone, marble images, agate studs, and 
other small ornaments are made by the caste of Larhias or 
stone-cutters. 
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The Gokuldas Spinning and Weaving Mills^ with 288 looms Factories, 
and 15,264 spindles, produced 10,200 cwt. of yarn and 
4,798 cwt. of cloth in 1904. The mills are being enlarged 
by the addition of 300 looms. Only the coarser counts of 
yarn are woven, and the produce is sold locally. Large 
pottery works, started in 1892, turn out roofing and flooring 
tiles, bricks, and stoneware pipes, which are sold in the local 
market and also exported. The raw material is obtained from 
the large deposits of white clay formed from the limestone 
rocks, and the value of the produce in 1904 was 2 lakhs. 

A brewery, which was opened in 1897, sends beer to all parts 
of India. In connexion with the brewery there is an ice 
factory which supplies the local demand. All these factories 
and also a gun-carriage factory and an oil and flour mill are 
situated at Jubbulpore. In Murwara eight small flour mills 
have been started, being worked by ^vater power and owned 
by natives ; and there are also paint and oil mills, worked by 
water power, in which chocolate-coloured paint is produced 
from yellow ochre and red oxide of iron. There are six print- 
ing presses in the city of Jubbulpore. 

Wheat and oilseeds are the principal exports. Hemp (san) Com- 
is sent to both Calcutta and Bombay for export to England. 
Considerable quantities of ^7/2 and forest produce are dispatched 
from Jubbulpore, but most of this comes from SeonI and 
Mandla. Hides and horns, bones, and dried beef are also 
largely exported. Other exports are the manufactured and 
mineral products already mentioned. Salt comes principally 
from the Sambhar Lake and also from Bombay and Gujarat, 
sugar from the Mauritius, and gur (unrefined sugar) from 
Bihar, Kerosene oil is now universally used for lighting, 
vegetable oil being quite unable to compete with it. Country 
cloth is imported from Ahmadabad and also from the Berar 
and Nagpur mills, as the local mills cannot weave cloth of any 
fineness. There is a considerable trade in aniline dyes, and 
synthetic indigo has begun to find a market wdthin the last 
few years. Transparent glass bangles are now brought in 
large numbers from Germany. A European firm, dealing in 
oilseeds, wheat, and myrabolams, has most of the export trade. 

The rest of the traffic is managed by Bhatias from Bombay 
and Cutchi Muhammadans. Marwaris act only as local 
brokers, and do not export grain by rail. The leading weekly 
markets are at Panagar, Barela, Shahpura, Patan, Katangl, 

Bilherl, Silondi, and Umaria. Numerous religious fairs are 
held at the different sacred places on the Narbada and else- 
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where, but trade is important only at those of Bheraghat and 

Kiimbhi. 

Railways. The main line of railway from Bombay to Calcutta runs 
through the centre of the District with a length of 93 miles, 
and 9 stations are situated within its limits, including the three 
towns of Jubbulpore, Sihon% and Murwara. At Jubbulpore 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway meets the East Indian. 
From Katnl junction the Bina-Katnl connexion of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway branches off to Damoh and Saugor 
in the west, and a branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway leads 
east to Bilaspur. The Satpura extension of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, which connects Jubbulpore with Gondia station, 
situated about 80 miles from Nagpur towards Calcutta, has 
recently been completed. 

Roads. From Jubbulpore a number of metalled roads lead to out- 
lying Districts which, before the opening of the recently 
constructed railway lines, were important trade and military 
routes. These are the Jubbulpore-Damoh (63 miles), the 
Jubbulpore-Seom (86 miles), and the Jubbulpore-Mandla (58 
miles) roads. Other roads leading from Jubbulpore are those 
to Patan, Deori, and Dindori in Mandla, of which the two 
latter are partly metalled, while the Patan road is unmetalled. 
From the south-west of the District trade goes to Shahpura 
station. The principal roads from Sihora are towards Patan 
and Majholi, and are unmetalled. A considerable amount 
of trade comes to Katnl from the Native States to the north, 
chiefly by roads from Bijeraghogarh, from Rewah through 
Barhi, and from Damoh. The communications in the south 
of the District are excellent, but those in the north are not 
so advanced, apart from the railways. The total length of 
metalled roads is 108 miles and of unmetalled roads 301 miles, 
and the expenditure on maintenance in 1903-4 was Rs. 67,000. 
More than 200 miles of the more important roads are managed 
by the Public Works department, and the remainder by the 
District council. There are avenues of trees on 74 miles. 

Famine. Failures of crops occurred in Jubbulpore District from 
excessive winter rain in 1818-19 and from deficiency of rainfall 
in 1833-4, causing considerable distress. In 1868-9, the year 
of the Bundelkhand famine, the Murwara tahsll was severely 
affected, and a large decrease of population was shown at the 
following Census. The District then continued prosperous 
until 1893-4, when for three years in succession the spring 
crops were spoilt by excessive winter rain. The poorer classes 
were distressed in 1896, and some relief iwas necessary, while 
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in the following year Jubbulpore was very severely affected. 

Nearly 100,000 persons, or 13 percent, of the population, were 
in receipt of relief in March, 1897, and the total expenditure 
was 19 lakhs. After two favourable seasons followed the 
famine of 1899“- 1900. “ "^^e failure of crops in this was, if 
anything, more extensive than in 1S97 ; but the people were 
in a better condition to meet it, and owing to the generous 
administration of relief the effect of the famine was far less 
marked. The numbers on relief reached 65,000, or nearly 
9 per cent, of the population, in July, 1900, and the total 
expenditure was 9 lakhs. A number of tanks were constructed 
or repaired by Government agency and some field embank- 
ments were made, besides various improvements in com- 
munications. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by four Assistant and District 
Extra- Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into three tahszis, each of which has staff, 
a tahstlddr^ with ftaih^tahszlddrs at Sihora and Murwara. Jub- 
bulpore is the head-quarters of an Executive Engineer, who 
is in charge of Jubbulpore, Mandla, and SeonI Districts, 
of an Executive Engineer for irrigation, and of a Forest 
officer. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and three Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judges, a Small Cause Court Judge for Jubbulpore city, 
and a Munsif for the Jubbulpore tahsll. The Divisional and 
Sessions Judge of the Jubbulpore Division has jurisdiction 
in the District. Crime is light, but the District is sometimes 
visited by professional coiners or dacoits from the neighbouring 
Native States. 

Neither the Gond nor the Maratha government had any Land 
fixed principles for the realization of revenue, nor w^ere 
rights in land recognized. The policy of the Marathas was tration. 
directed merely to the extortion of as much money as possible. 

Rents were commonly collected from the ryots direct, and 
when farming was practised short leases only were granted 
on very high rents, which sometimes amounted to more than 
the village ‘assets.'’ For some years after the cession in rSiS 
short-term settlements were made, the demand being fixed 
on the first occasion at 4-18 lakhs, subsequently rising in 1825 
to 6-41 lakhs. This assessment proved, however, too heavy, 
and in 1835 a twenty years' settlement was made and the 
revenue fixed at 4*76 lakhs. Under it the District prospered 
greatly. Revision was postponed for some years owing to the 
Mutiny ; but in 1863 a thirty years' settlement was concluded. 
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at which the revenue was raised to 5*69 lakhs, including Rs. 
60,000 assessed on the subsequently included estate of Bijera- 
ghogarh. During the currency of this settlement, which almost 
coincided with the opening of the railway, Jubbulpore enjoyed 
a period of great agricultural prosperity. Cultivation increased 
by 35 per cent, and the price of wheat by 239 per cent., while 
that of other grains doubled. The income of the landholders 
rose by 61 per cent., mainly owing to large enhancements 
of the rental. The latest settlement, commenced in 1888 and 
completed in 1894, raised the revenue to 10 lakhs, an increase 
of 65 per cent. The new assessment was not excessive, and 
would have been easily payable ; but the successive disastrous 
seasons, of which mention has been made, necessitated sub- 
stantial reductions in the demand, and the revenue in 1903--4 
had been reduced to Rs. 8,77,000. The average rental 
incidence per cultivated acre at settlement was Rs. 1-3-8 
(maximum Rs. 3-1 2-1, minimum R. 0-3-1), and the revenue 
incidence was Rs. o-ii-ix (maximum Rs. 1-15-3, minimum 
R. 0-1-7). The total receipts from land revenue and all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Local Local affairs outside municipal areas are entrusted to a District 
boards and council under which are three local boards, each having juris- 
diction over one iahslL The local boards have no independent 
income, but perform inspection duty and supervise minor 
improvements. The income of the District council in 1903-4 
was Rs. 87,000. The expenditure was Rs. 84,000, mainly on 
public works (Rs, 29,000) and education (Rs. 24,000), Jub- 
bulpore City, SiHORA, and Murwara are municipalities. 

The police force consists of 751 officers and men, including 
a special reserve of 55 men, 8 railway police, and 10 mounted 
constables, under a District Superintendent. There are 1,721 
village watchmen for 2,298 inhabited villages. The District 
has a Central jail, with accommodation for 1,463 prisoners, 
including 150 female prisoners. The daily average number 
of male prisoners in 1904 was 777, and of female prisoners 32. 
Cloth for pillow and mattress cases, net money-bags, wire 
netting, and Scotch and Kidderminster carpets are made in 
the Central jail. 

In respect of education Jubbulpore stands second among 


Police and 
jails. 
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the Districts of the Province, 5*3 per cent, of the population 
(10 per cent, males and o*6 per cent, females) being able to 
read and write. Statistics of the number of pupils under 
instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 8,300; (1890-1), 9,805 ; 
(i 900-1) 12,070 ; (1903-4) 14,141, including 1,81 1 girls. The 
educational institutions comprise an Arts college in Jubbulpore 
city, which also contains law and engineering classes ; 3 high 
schools; 3 training schools for teachers; 6 English and 15 
vernacular middle schools ; 164 primary schools ; and 2 special 
schools. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,40,000, ofAvhich Rs. 16,000 was realized from fees. The 
percentage of children under instruction to those of school- 
going age is 14. Jubbulpore city also contains a Reformatory, 
to which youthful offenders from the whole Province are sent 
and taught different handicrafts. It had 125 inmates in 1904. 

The District has 14 hospitals and dispensaries, with accom- 
modation for 131 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases 
treated was 106,386, of whom 1,585 were in-patients, and 
3,422 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, chiefly from Provincial funds. A lunatic asylum 
at Jubbulpore contains 178 patients. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the municipal towns of Jubbui- 
pore (including the cantonment), Sihora, and Murwara. The 
number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 33 per 1,000 
of the population of the District. 

[Khan Bahadur AulM Husain, Settlement Report^ 1S95. 
A District Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Jubbulpore Tahsil. — Southern fahsll of Jubbulpore Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, lying between 22^49' and 23^^ 32' N. 
and 79® 21' and 80° 36' E., with an area of 1,519 square miles. 
The population decreased from 361,889 in 1891 to 332,488 in 
X90X. The density is 219 persons per square mile, which is 
considerably above the District average. The 4 ahsil contains 
one town, Jubbulpore City (population, 90,316), the head- 
quarters of the District and tahsil, and 1,076 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 1 13 square miles of Government forest, 63 per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in 1903-4 was 799 square miles. The demand for 
land revenue in the same year w^as Rs. 4,54,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 51,000, The tahsil contains part of the highly fertile 
wheat-growing tract known as the Jubbulpore Havel! on the 
west, some good but uneven land lying east of the railway, 
and some hill and forest country to the east towards Kundam 
and Baghraji and also on the southern border. 
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Siliora TahsiL — Central faMl of Jubbulpore District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 23^ 19' and 23° 55' N. and 
79° 49' and 80° 38' E., with an area of 1,197 square miles. 
The population decreased from 2x2,949 in 189X to 186,424 in 
1901. The density in the latter year was 156 persons per square 
mile, which is below the District average. The fa/isll con- 
tains one town, Sihora (population, 5,595), the head-quarters, 
and 706 inhabited villages. Excluding 96 square miles of 
Government forest, 55 percent, of the available area is occupied 
for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 563 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 2,87,000, and for cesses Rs. 32,000. The ta/isfl contains 
part of the highly fertile wheat-growing tract known as the 
Jubbulpore Haveli, though in Sihora the land is not quite so 
level or productive as in the Jubbulpore tahsll. On the west 
and east broken and hilly country borders the Vindhyan and 
Satpura ranges. 

Murwara TahsiL — Northern tahsll of Jubbulpore District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 23° 36' and 24° 8' N. and 
79® 58' and 80^ 58' E., with an area of 1,196 square miles. 
The population decreased from 173,308 in 1891 to 161,673 
in 1901. The density in the latter year was 135 persons per 
square mile, which is considerably below the District average. 
The tahsll contains one town, Murwara (population, 14,137), 
the head-quarters, and 516 inhabited villages. Excluding 
137 square miles of Government forest, 66 per cent, of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area 
in 1903-4 was 607 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,29,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 14,000. The country is broken and uneven, being occu- 
pied by outlying spurs of the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges. 
The north-eastern portion, forming part of the Bijeraghogarh 
pargana, is the most fertile. In contradistinction to the rest 
of the District, the prevalent soil is sandy, and autumn crops 
are principally grown. 

Jubbulpore City.— Head-quarters of the Division, District, 
md. tahsll of the same name, Central Provinces, situated 
in 23° 10' N. and 79*^ 57' E., 616 miles from Bombay by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 784 miles from Calcutta 
by the East Indian, the two lines meeting at the town. A 
branch narrow-gauge railway has recently been opened to 
Gondia, 117 miles distant, on , the Bengai-Nagpur system. 
The city stands in a rocky basin surrounded by low hills, 
and about 6 miles from the Narbada river. The gorge of the 
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Narbada at Bheraghat, where the river passes through the 
well-known Marble Rocks, is 13 miles distant. Jubbul- 
pore is well laid out, with broad and regular streets, and 
numerous tanks and gardens have been constructed in the 
environs. Its elevation is 1,306 feet above sea-level. The 
climate is comparatively cool, and Jubbulpore is generally 
considered the most desirable of the plain stations in the 
Central Provinces, of which it ranks as the second city. It 
is steadily increasing in importance, the population at the 
last four enumerations having been: (1872) 55,188; (1881) 

75,075 ; (1891) 84,481 ; (1901) 90,316. Of the population 
in 1901, 63,997 were Hindus, 21,036 Muhammadans, and 
3,432 Christians, of whom 2,000 were Europeans and Eurasians. 

Four miles to the west of the town, and included in the 
municipality, is Garha, once the capital of the Gond dynasty of 
Garha-Mandla, whose ancient keep, known as the Madan 
Mahal, still crowns a low granite range with the old town 
lying beneath it. This was constructed about 1100 by Madan 
Singh, and is now in ruins. It is a small building of no archi- 
tectural pretensions, and its only interest lies in its picturesque 
position, perched upon the top of the hill on a huge boulder 
of rock. In the sixteenth century the capital was removed 
to Mandla, and the importance of Garha declined. Of the 
history of Jubbulpore itself nothing is known until it was 
selected by the Marathas as their head-quarters on the annexa- 
tion of Mandla in 1781, In an old inscription now in the 
Nagpur Museum the name is given as Javalipatna. Jubbulpore 
subsequently became the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, which were merged 
in the Central Provinces in 1861. 

A municipality was constituted in 1864. The municipal Municipal 
receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 2,62,000 and Rs. 2,57,000 respectively. In 
1903--4 the income was Rs. 3,54,000, the main sources being 
octroi . (Rs. 1,65,000) and water rate (Rs. 29,000); and 
the total expenditure was Rs. 2,38,000, including refunds 
(Rs. 56,000), conservancy (Rs, 34,000), repayment of loans 
(Rs. 28,000), general administration and collection of taxes 
(Rs. 21,000), and water-supply (Rs. 13, 000). Previous to the 
construction of the existing water-works, the town depended 
for its supply on a number of unreliable wells, and it was not 
uncommon for water to be retailed in the. hot season at one or 
two annas a pot. The waterworks were opened in 1883, and 
extended to the cantonment and the civil station in 1894. 
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They consist of a reservoir constructed on the Khandari stream, 
about seven miles from the city. The masonry embankment 
is r,68o feet long and 66 feet high, and the catchment area 
of the reservoir is 5J square miles. Water is conveyed to the 
city in pipes by gravitation. The total cost of the works was 
9*4 lakhs, including the extension. The effect of the constant 
intake of water in a city whose situation does not provide good 
natural drainage has, however, been to render the ground 
somewhat sodden, and a drainage scheme to counteract this 
tendency is under consideration. 

Canton- The town includes a cantonment with a population of 
13,157. The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged about Rs. 25,000, 
and in 1903--4 they amounted to Rs. 32,000. The ordinary 
garrison has hitherto consisted of one battalion of British and 
one of native infantry, a squadron of native cavalry, and two 
field batteries ; but it is proposed to increase it. There are 
also two companies of railway volunteers, and one of the 
Nagpur Volunteer Rifles. Jubbulpore is the head-quarters of 
a general officer, and the garrison is included in the Mhow 
division. A central gun-carriage factory for India was opened 
in 1905. A Government grass farm, combined with a military 
dairy, has also been established. 

Trade. Jubbulpore is an important commercial and industrial town. 

It receives the grain and other produce of the greater part of 
Jubbulpore District, and of portions of Seoni and Mandla. 
The factories include spinning and weaving mills, pottery 
works, a brewery and ice-factory, oil and flour mills, the work- 
shops of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and four 
hydraulic presses for ^^^-henip. The local handicrafts are cloth- 
weaving, brass-working, stone-cutting, and the manufacture of 
images from marble, and of studs, buttons, and other orna- 
ments from agate pebbles. Till lately a considerable tent- 
making industry was carried on, at first by the Thags, who 
were kept in confinement here, and their descendants, and 
afterwards at a Reformatory school ; but this has now ceased. 
There are six printing presses, with English, Hindi, and Urdu 
type ; and an English weekly and a Hindi paper are published. 

Ofiicials _ Jubbulpore is the head-quarters not only of the ordinary 
District staff, but of the Commissioner and Divisional Judge 

tioiis. of the Jubbulpore Division, a Conservator of Forests, a 
Superintending and an Irrigation Engineer, the Superintendent 
of Telegraphs for the Central Provinces, and an Inspector 
of Schools. One of the three Central jails and one of the 
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two lunatic asylums in the Province are located here. The 
industries carried on in the Central jail include the weaving of 
cloth for pillow and mattress cases, and of net money-bags, the 
manufacture of wire netting for local use, and of thick bedding 
cloth and Scotch and Kidderminster carpets for sale. Fifty-five 
looms were employed in making carpets in 1903-4. The 
Church Missionary Society, the Zanana Mission, and the 
Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, and American Methodist 
Churches have mission stations in Jubbulpore, and support 
several orphanages and schools. A Government Arts college 
affiliated to the Allahabad University, with law and engineering 
classes attached to it, had 114 students in 1903-4. There 
are also three high schools, one maintained by the Church 
Missionary Society with seventy-nine pupils, one by a Muham- 
madan society with eight pupils, and one by a Hindu society 
with eighty-seven pupils, training institutions for male and 
female teachers, and fifty-three other schools. Schools for Euro- 
pean boys and girls are maintained by the Church Missionary 
Society and the Roman Catholic Mission, with the assistance 
of Government grants. There is also a Reformatory, to which 
youthful offenders from the whole Province are sent and taught 
different handicrafts. It contains 125 inmates, and is the 
successor of the old school for the children of Thags arrested 
in the Central Provinces. Jubbulpore contains a general 
hospital, the Lady Elgin hospital for women, three dispensaries, 
and a veterinary dispensary. 

Katni. — Railway junction in the Murwara tahslloi Jubbul- 
pore District, Central Provinces, situated in 23"^ 50' N. and 80® 
24' E. on the East Indian Railway, 673 miles from Bombay 
and 727 from Calcutta, adjoining the town of Murwara. It 
is connected with Bilaspur on the main line of the Bengal- 
Nagpur system by a link of 198 miles, and wuth Bina on the 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from 
Itarsi to xA.gra by one of 163 miles. These two connecting 
lines may eventually form part of the through route from 
Calcutta to Karachi. 

Marble Rocks.— The well-known gorge of the Narbada 
river, situated 23° S' N. and 79° 48' E. near the village' of 
Bheraghat, in Jubbulpore District, Centrab Provinces, 13 miles 
from Jubbulpore city by road, and 3 miles from Mlrganj 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The river 
here winds in a deep narrow stream through rocks of mag- 
nesian limestone 100 feet high, giving an extremely picturesque 
effect, especially by moonlight. One place where the rocks 
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approach very closely is called the Monkey^s Leap. Indra is 
said to have made this channel for the waters of the pent-up 
stream, and the footprints left on the jock by the elephant of 
the god still receive adoration. The greatest height of the 
rocks above water level is 105 feet, and the depth of water at 
the same place 48 feet, but the basin near the travellers' 
bungalow is 169 feet deep. On a hill beside the river are 
some curious remains of statuary. A modern temple is sur- 
rounded by a high circular wall of much more ancient date, 
against the inside of which is built a veranda supported by 
columns set at regular intervals. The pilasters built against the 
wall opposite each of the pillars divide the wall space into panels, 
and in each of these on a pedestal is a life-sized image of a god, 
goddess, &c., for the most part in a very mutilated condition. 
Most of the figures are four-armed goddesses, and the name 
of the temple is the Chaunsath Jogini or ^sixty-four female 
devotees.' The statues have symbols in the shape of various 
animals carved on their pedestals. Bheraghat is sacred as 
the junction of the Narbada with the little stream of the 
Saraswati ; and a large religious fair takes place here 
in November for bathing in the Narbada, the attendance 
on the principal day being about 40,000. The marble 
obtained from these rocks is coarse-grained and suitable only 
for building stone. It is very hard and chips easily, and is 
therefore not well adapted for statuary. The colours found 
are canary, pink, white, grey, and black. Soapstone or French 
chalk is found in pockets in the bed of the Narbada. 

Murwara Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the 
same name in Jubbulpore District, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23*^ 50' N. and 80° 24' E., 56 miles from Jubbul- 
pore city by rail. The station for Murwara is Katni junction, 
so called from the river Katni on which the town stands. 
Population (1901), 14,137. The town is rapidly growing in 
importance, and is one of the leading goods-stations on the 
East Indian Railway. Murwara was created a municipality in 
1874. The municipal receipts during the decade, ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 9,100. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 10,000, 
chiefly derived from a house tax and brokers' fees. Sixteen 
lime factories are situated near Murwara, in which the large 
local deposits of limestone are burned, employing some 
2,500 labourers. Besides, a number of sandstone quarries and 
a fuller’s earth quarry are worked, and mills have been estab- 
lished for the manufacture of paint. These, as well as eight 
small flour mills, are worked by water-power from the Katni 
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river. The town contains an English middle school and 
Zanana Mission girls’ school, besides branch schools and a 
dispensary. 

Slliora Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Jubbulpore District, Central Provinces, situated in 
23® 29' N. and 80° 6' E., 26 miles from Jubbulpore city by rail. 
Population (1901), 5,595. Sihora was created a municipality 
in 1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 5,100. In 1903-4 the receipts were 
Rs. 5,000, mainly derived from a house tax and brokers’ 
fees. The iron ore found locally is smelted by indigenous 
methods in Sihora, and there is a certain amount of local 
trade, but the town is not growing. It contains a vernacular 
middle school, a girls’ school supported by the Zanana 
Mission of the Church of England, and a dispensary. 

Mandla District. — District in the Jubbulpore Division Boun- 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 22° 12' and 23° 23' N. figuratfon" 
and 79^^ 58' and 81° 45' E., with an area of 5,054 square miles, and hill 
Mandla is the most easterly of the Satpura plateau Districts, 

*^ • '*’ ■** ^ systcrns# 

and occupies a stretch of wild, hilly country forming part 
of the main eastern range of the Satpura Hills, and culminating 
in the plateau of Amarkantak just beyond the border in 
Rewah. It is bounded on the north-west by Jubbulpore 
District ; on the north-east by the State of Rewah ; on the 
south and south-'svest by Bal^hat and Seomj and on the 
south-east by Bilaspur District and the State of Kawardha. 

The Narbada river, rising at Amarkantak, flows first to the 
north-west separating Mandla from Rewah, and then turning 
to the west crosses the District and curves tortuously through 
the central range of hills. When rather more than half-way 
across, it makes a sudden bend to the south, thrown back by 
a long spur running out from the central range as far as Mandla 
town, and after almost enclosing the town in a loop, again 
turns and flows north and north-west to Jubbulpore, bounding 
the District for some distance on its western border. The 
Narbada is the centre of the drainage system, and during its 
passage through the District receives the waters of numerous 
tributary streams from the south and north. The larger and 
richer portion of Mandla lies south of the Narbada, and consists 
of a succession of hill ranges running down to the river, and 
separated by the valleys of a number of its affluents. The 
principal of these are the valley of the Banjar on the west, 
those of the Burhner and its tributaries in the centre, and 
those of the Kharmer and a number of smaller streams to the 
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east. The valley of the Banjar contains the best cultivated 
tract in the District, called the Haveli, which extends on both 
sides of the river for some miles south of its junction with 
the Narbada at Mandla. South of the Haveli the Banjar 
valley is covered with forest. This is the lowest part of the 
District, and has an elevation of about 1,500 feet. East of the 
Banjar runs a lofty range of hills approaching the Narbada 
at Ramnagar, and separating the valley or plateau of the 
Banjar from that of the Halon and Burhner, which is 500 feet 
higher. To the north this plateau is much cut up by hills, 
with small and fertile valleys lying between them ; but in 
the south there are large expanses of good black soil, watered 
by perennial streams, and covered over large areas with magni- 
ficent sal forests (Shorea rokista). Still farther east lies the 
third plateau of Raigarh, at an elevation of about 2,700 feet. 
This consists for the most part of an open cultivable plain, but 
is very sparsely populated and covered all through the hot 
season with an abundance of thick green grass, which makes 
it a well-known grazing ground. The rivers, even in the hottest 
months, never quite dry up ; and the numerous natural springs 
render wells unnecessary. The hills here are flat-topped, 
sometimes forming small plateaux of a few square miles in 
extent. Amarkantak, across the border, which is the most 
important of these, has an elevation of 3,400 feet, while 
Chauradadar within the District is of about the same height. 
North of the Narbada the hills become more rugged and 
inaccessible, and extend over most of the country. The 
valleys are small and scattered, though some of them are 
extremely fertile. 

Geology. The geology of^ Mandla presents but little variety, as 
except on the southern and eastern borders nearly the whole 
surface is covered by trap. In the south the formation of 
the tract on both sides of the Banjar to within a short 
distance of its junction with the Narbada consists of crystal- 
line rocks ; but they are not exposed over any wide area. 
East of the Banjar valley, though granite, syenite, and lime- 
stone frequently appear on the banks of streams and form the 
sides of hills, yet almost everywhere, even on the tops of 
the highest peaks, trap is the uppermost rock, and sometimes 
the trap itself is covered by iaterite. 

Botany. Sdl {S/iorea rolusla) is the most important timber tree 
of the District and occupies the higher hillsides. The forests 
on lower levels are of the mixed type common in the Central 
Provinces, teak and bamboos being the most important 
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trees. Other common trees are harra {Terminalia Chehuld)^ 
saj {Terminalia iomentosa)^ tendu {Diospyros tomentosa\ kusumb 
(Schleichera trijuga)^ haldii (Adina cordifolid)^ and dhaura 
{Anogeissus latifoUd). 

Game is still plentiful in most of the District forests, Fauna, 
especially in the central and southern regions. Towards the 
east it has been almost exterminated in many tracts by the 
snares and poisoned arrows of the Baigas. Bison are found 
in most of the forests, and these animals are now being care- 
fully preserved ; but they are nowhere very numerous, as they 
appear to suffer periodically from epidemics of cow-pox, with 
which they are doubtless infected by tame cattle grazing in 
the forests. The wild buffalo is not now met with, though 
it must at one time have been common, and it has been 
shot in the Phen valley within the last fifteen or twenty years. 

The deer tribe is well represented. The bdrdsinghd or swamp 
deer is found in large herds in the sal forests. Sdmbar^ 
spotted, and barking deer are common, and the mouse deer 
is also found. Nilgai and antelope are frequently seen in the 
open plains, but chinkdra or ravine deer are somewhat rare. 

Tigers, leopards, and bears are found in all the forests. The 
numerous packs of wild dogs are very destructive to game. 
Partridges and quail are fairly common, but water birds are 
not numerous, as there are very few tanks. Mahseer and 
other kinds of fish are found in the Narbada, but seldom 
attain to full size. 

The climate is cool and pleasant. December and January Climate, 
are the coldest months, and occasional frosts occur. On the 
higher plateaux ice is by no means rare. Malarial fever of 
a somewhat virulent type is prevalent during the monsoon 
and autumn months. 

The annual rainfall averages 52 inches. Hailstorms not in- Rainfall, 
frequently occur in the winter months and do serious damage 
to the crops, and thunderstorms are common in the hot 
season. 

The Gond Rajput dynasty of Garha-Mandla commenced, History, 
according to an inscription in the palace of Ramnagar, in 
the fifth century, with the accession of Jadho Rai, a Rajput 
adventurer who entered the service of an old Gond king, 
married his daughter, and succeeded him on the throne. 
Cunningham places the date two centuries later, in 664. 

The original seat of the dynasty is supposed to have been 
Garha near Jubbulpore, but this theory is discredited by the 
fact that the Kalachuri Rajput dynasty was in power here 
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as late as the twelfth century. In any case the Garha-Mandla 
kingdom was a petty local chiefship until the accession of 
Sangram Sab, the forty-seventh king, in 1480. This prince 
extended his dominions over the Narbada valley, and possibly 
Bhopal, Saugor, and Damoh, and most of the Satpura hill 
country, and left fifty-two forts or districts to his son. The 
control of the Garha-Mandla kings over their extended princi- 
pality was, however, short-lived, for in 1564 Asaf Khan, the 
imperial viceroy, invaded their territories. The queen Durga- 
vati, then acting as regent for her infant son, met him near 
the fort of Singorgarh in Damoh ; but being defeated, she 
retired past Garha towards Mandla, and took up a strong 
position in a narrow defile. Here, mounted on an elephant, 
she bravely headed her troops in the defence of the pass, 
and notwithstanding that she had received an arrow-wound in 
her eye refused to retire. But by an extraordinary coinci- 
dence the river in the rear of her position, which had been 
nearly dry a few hours before the action commenced, began 
suddenly to rise and soon became unfordable. Finding her 
plan of retreat thus frustrated, and seeing her troops give 
way, the queen snatched a dagger from her elephant-driver 
and plunged it into her breast. Asaf Khan acquired an 
immense booty, including, it is said, more than a thousand 
elephants. From this time the fortunes of the Mandla 
kingdom rapidly declined. The districts afterwards formed 
into the State of Bhopal were ceded to the emperor Akbar, 
to obtain his recognition of the next Raja, Chandra Sah. 
In the time of Chandra Sah's grandson Prem Narayan, the 
Bundelas invaded Narsinghpur and stormed the castle of 
Chauragarh, During the succeeding reigns family quarrels 
led the rival parties to solicit foreign intervention in support 
of their pretensions, and for this a price had always to be 
paid. Part of Saugor was ceded to the Mughal emperor, 
the south of Saugor and Damoh to Ghhatarsal Raja of Panna, 
and Seoni to the Gond Raja of Deogarh. In 1742 the 
Peshwa invaded Mandla, and this was followed by the ex- 
action of chmlh. The Bhonslas of Nagpur annexed the 
territories now constituting Balaghat and part of Bhandara. 
Finally, in 1781, the last king of the Gond-Rajput line” was 
deposed, and Mandla was annexed to the Maratha govern- 
ment of Saugor, then under the control of the Peshwa. At 
some period of the Gond kingdom the District must have 
been comparatively well populated, as numerous remains of 
villages can be observed in land now covered by forest ; but 
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one of the Saugor rulers, Vasudeo Pandit, is said to have 
extorted several lakhs of rupees from the people in eighteen 
months by unbridled oppression, and to have left it ruined 
and depopulated. In 1799 Mandla was appropriated by the 
Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur, in accordance with a treaty con- 
cluded some years previously with the Peshwa; and during 
the period of eighteen years which followed, the District was 
repeatedly overrun by the Pindaris, who, ho'wever, did not 
succeed in taking the town of Mandla. In 1818 Mandla 
became British territory \ and as the Maratha garrison in the 
fort refused to surrender, a force under General Marshall took 
it by assault. The peace of the District was not subsequently 
disturbed, except for a brief period during the Mutiny of 
1857, when the chiefs of Ramgarh, Shahpura, and Sohagpur 
joined the mutineers, taking with them their Gond retainers, 
who, though not really disaffected, followed their chiefs with 
their usual unquestioning faithfulness. Order was restored 
early in 1858, and the estates of Ramgarh and Shahpura 
were subsequently confiscated, while Sohagpur was made 
over to Rewah. The last representative of the Gond Rajput 
kings, Shankar Sah, had retired to Jubbulpore, where he 
held an estate of a few villages. During the Mutiny he 
attempted to raise a party in Jubbulpore, then in a very 
disturbed condition, with a view to rebellion. On being 
captured and convicted, he and his son were blown away 
from guns. 

The District contains few notable buildings. Deogaon, Arcliaeo- 
at the junction of the Narbada and Burhner, 20 miles north- 
east of Mandla, has an old temple. At Kukarramath, 12 miles 
from Dindori, are the remains of numerous temples, most 
of which have been excavated and carried away to make the 
buildings at Dindori. The palace of the Gond Rajas of 
Garha - Mandla, built in 1663, is situated at Ramnagar, 
about 10 miles east of Mandla on the south bank of the 
Narbada, and is in a fairly good state of preservation but 
of little architectural merit. There are numerous other ruins, 
as Ramnagar remained the seat of government for eight 
reigns. 

The population of the District in the last three years of The 
census was as follows: (1881) 300,659; (1891) 339,341 ; 

(1901) 317,250. The increase between 1881 and 1891, of 
13 per cent., was attributed partly to the increased accuracy 
of the Census. During the last decade the decrease was 
6-| per cent., chiefly in the Mandla tahsil The District 
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was severely affected by famine in 1897, and there was great 
mortality among the forest tribes. The figures of population 
given below have been adjusted on account of transfers of 
territory since the Census of 1901 : — 


! 

TahsiL 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Mandla . 

2;530 

I 

980 

178,771 

70 

^8.4 

4 ,^ 54 , 

Dindori . 

2,524 


854 

139,629 

55 

- 3*9 

1,812 

District total 

5,054 

I 

1,834 

318,400 

63 

- 6-5 



In 1904 an area of 15 square miles with ii villages con- 
taining 1,150 persons was transferred from Bal%hat to Mandla, 
and 5 square miles of Government forest from Mandla to 
Balaghat. The corrected District totals of area and population 
are 5,054 square miles and 318,400 persons. The density 
of population is 63 persons per square mile, which is 
smaller than that of any District in the Province with the 
exception of Chanda. The District contains one town, 
Mandla, the head-quarters, and 1,834 inhabited villages. The 
villages are usually very small, the average number of persons 
to each being only 174. The figures of religion show that 
121,000 persons, or 38 per cent, of the population, are Hindus, 
and 191,000, or 60 per cent, ilnimists. Practically all the forest 
tribes are returned as still professing their own religion. 
Muhammadans number only ^^ 000 . Nearly 75 per cent, of 
the population speak the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi and 
nearly 25 per cent Gondl. The former dialect is spoken in 
the Central Provinces only in Jubbulpore and Mandla, and 
resembles Chhattlsgarhi in many respects. About half of the 
Gonds speak their own language and the other half a corrupt 
Hindi, which is also the language of the Baigas and Kols. 

Their The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (7,000), 
ocOTpa-”^ Kalars, Gonds, Lodhis (5,000), Banias, and KSyasths. Next 
tions. to Gonds the most important castes numerically are Ahirs 
(23,000), Pankas (14,000), and Telis (10,000). The Kalars 
were money-lenders to the Gonds before the advent of the 
Bania. The Lodhis were formerly the chief landholding caste 

and possessed several fine estates. The Gonds number 160,000, 

half of the population. They are lazy cultivators, and 
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yield a large return with a minimum of exertion. The Baigas 
number about 14,000. They are probably the first residents 
of the District; and a Baiga is always the village priest and 
magician, on account of the more intimate and long-standing 
acquaintance he is supposed to possess with the local deities. 

The Baigas have always practised bewar or shifting cultivation 
in patches of forest, manured by burning the timber which has 
been cut down on it. When they were debarred from con- 
tinuing this destructive method in Government forests, a 
reserve of 24,000 acres was allotted to them for this purpose, in 
which there are still a few villages. Most of them have now, 
however, taken to cultivation in the ordinary manner. Until 
recently the Baiga considered that hunting was the only 
dignified occupation for a man, and left as much as possible 
of the work of cultivation to his womenkind. About 83 per 
cent, of the population of the District are dependent on 
agriculture. 

Of the 560 Christians, 536 are natives, and most of these Christian 
belong to the Church Missionary Society, which has stations at ^^^ssions. 
Mandla and four other villages. There are a number of 
European missionaries, and the institutions supported include 
schools at all the stations and two dispensaries. 

The varieties of soil are mainly those formed by the de- General 
composition of basalt rock, though in the south, and especially ^ifral con- 
on the high south-eastern plateau, areas of sandy soil occur, ditions. 
Black soil is generally found only in patches in low-lying 
valleys ; but owing to the fact that the total area under cultiva- 
tion is so small, it furnishes a higher proportion of the whole 
than in most Districts. The remaining land consists mainly of 
the shallow stony soil in which only the minor autumn crops 
are grown. Much of the forest stands on good cultivable soil, 
and although the land newly broken up in the last thirty years 
is generally of the poorer varieties, still the expansion of cul- 
tivation is far from having reached its limit. About 31 per 
cent, of the area occupied is uncultivated, resting fallows being 
essential in the absence of any artificial stimulus to allow the 
poorer land to recuperate. Wheat is sown in embanked fields 
in the tract round Mandla and in open fields in the villages to 
the south-west, where the ground is too uneven and the soil not 
sufficiently adhesive to allow of embankments. 

About 800 square miles, formerly Government forest, are in Chief agri- 
process of settlement on ryotwdri twmt^vfhilo, 10,000 
are held wholly or partially free of revenue, and 33 square and crops, 
miles have been sold outright under the Waste Land Rules. 
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The balance is held on the ordinary mdiguzari tenure. The 
following table gives the leading statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4, areas being in square miles : — 


Tahsil 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

■ Forests. 

Mandla . 

2 >S 37 

608 

5 

731 

906 

Dindori . 

2,524 

682 


674 

942 

Total 

5, 061 

1,290 

5 

1,405 

00 

00 


Wheat covers 164 square miles or 13 per cent, of the 
cropped area, rice 173 square miles or 17 per cent,, the oil- 
seeds til and jagnl 145 square miles, and the small millets 
kodon and kutki 444 square miles. The main feature of recent 
statistics is the decline in the popularity of wheat, and the 
increase in that of almost every other crop, as a result of the 
succession of unfavourable wheat harvests. But in the twenty 
years previous to the summary settlement of 1890, the area 
under" wheat had more than doubled, while that of rice had 
increased by nearly 50 per cent. 

The method of rice cultivation is peculiar, the young shoots 
being ploughed up as soon as they appear above the ground. 
Those which are ploughed or trodden well into the ground 
subsequently take root more strongly, while those left exposed 
on the surface die off and the crop is thus thinned. Little rice 
is transplanted. The practice of raising two crops in the em- 
banked wheat-fields has grown up in the last thirty years, and 
second crops are now normally grown on about 80 square 
miles. Manure is applied to this area. Considerable quantities 
of waste or forest land have in recent years been allotted for 
cultivation on the ryotwdri tenure, the area so taken up 
amounting to 217 square miles, on which a revenue of 
Rs. 57,000 is paid. Practically no loans have been -taken 
under the Land Improvement Act, while between 1894 and 
1904 1*25 lakhs was advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act 

The cattle used are bred locally. They are small and weak, 
no care being exercised in breeding, though Mandla has every 
facility for the production of an excellent class of bullocks. 
Those raised on the Raigarh and Ramgarh plateaux are the 
best. Buffaloes are not generally used for cultivation, but they 
are bred, and the cows kept for the manufacture oi gh% the 
young bulls being sold in Chhattisgarh. The upper classes 
generally keep a small pony of the usual type for riding, as 
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carts cannot travel except on three or four main roads and in 
the Haveli during the open season. Ponies and bullocks are 
also largely used for pack carriage. There are very few goats 
or sheep. 

Irrigation is insignificant, being applied only to sugar-cane, Irrigation, 
which covers about 500 acres, and to vegetable and garden 
crops, including the betel-vine gardens, of which there are 
many round MandlL The sandy soil of the south and south- 
east would, however, repay irrigation. Considerable stretches 
of sandy or kachhdr land are exposed on the banks of the 
Narbada, which are flooded every year by the river, and fertilized 
by a deposit of silt ; and on these vegetables and tobacco are 
raised,. 

Government forests cover an area of 1,848 square miles, Forests, 
distributed all over the District, though the most valuable are 
in the south and south-east. About 854 miles, not included 
in this area, have lately been demarcated for disforestation and 
agricultural settlement. The most important tree is the sal 
{Shorea rohusta\ which forms almost pure forests, occupying 
the whole of the eastern portion of the District, as well as a 
fringe of varying depth along the northern and southern 
boundaries. It is found in the south in the forests known 
as the Banjar and Phen Reserves, where specimens 100 feet 
in height and 10 feet in girth are not uncommon. The western 
and central portions of the District contain the ordinary type 
of mixed forest common all over the Central Provinces. Teak 
is not very plentiful and does not attain large dimensions. 

Bamboos, which are very numerous in these mixed forests, are 
their most generally useful and valuable product. Owing to 
the heavy rainfall, the sal forests in the east of the District are 
watered by running streams, and are widely known as grazing 
grounds for cattle, large herds being brought to them annually 
from all parts of the Province for the hot season. Among 
the minor products of the forests the most important is the 
myrabolam. In an exceptionally favourable year the Govern- 
ment forests of the District have been known to yield more 
than 1,000 tons of this commodity. Other minor products 
include lac, resin from the sal tree, tikhur^ and a species of 
arrowroot. The forest revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,42,000, 
of which about Rs. 44,000 was realized from sales of timber 
and Rs. 47,000 from grazing. 

Extensive iron-ore deposits occur in the District, and are Minerals, 
quarried and smelted by Agarias or Gond iron-workers. The 
industry does not flourish, as their methods are very primitive 
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and they find it difficult to compete with imported iron. The 
furnaces used are so small that each smelting does not yield 

more than 2 lb. of refined iron. Only 34 tons of iron were 
produced in 1904. Manganese is reported to have been found 
within three miles of Mandla at Sahasradhara. Limestone of 
good quality is common in many parts of the District but is 
only quarried m small quantities to meet local requirements 
Coarse cotton cloth is produced in most of the larger villao-es 
but no fine material is woven except by a few families of Koshtas 
in Mandla town. Machine-made cloth is now worn even in 
the interior, except by the forest tribes. Other classes of agri- 
culturists usually wear hand-woven loin-cloths, and coats of 
cloth from the mills. The vessels manufactured from bell- 
metal at Mandla are well-known locally. Glass bangles are 
made a.t Itka near Nainpur, and lac bangles at Mandla, Bamhni 
and Hirdenagar. The most important bazar or weekly market 
IS at Pindrai on the western border towards Seoni which is 
both a cattle and grain market, and a centre for th; disposal 
of local produce and the purchase of imported commodities 
7 he other large bazars are at Mandla, Bamhni, and Newari 

Two important annual fairs are held: at Hirdenagar 
situated at the junction of the Banjar ivith the Matiari and\t 

heat, nee, oilseeds, rff«-hemp, and ghi are the stanle 

^ quantity of sal timber and 
a little teak are sent, and also lac and myrabolams. Bombay 
sea-salt and Mauritius sugar come through Jubbulpore. Kero- 
sene oil IS genemlly used for lighting. gL is ported from 
Cawnpore, and m spite of the cost of carriage can undemeB 

and IS imported for consumption, as well as turmeric and all 
other condiments all spices. Ves.sels of brass r bTough 
f om Mirzapur and of beU-metal from Umrer. Silk and coZn 
cloth comes principally from Nagpur. Agarwal and Gahoi 
Banias conduct the general trade of the Diftrict, and PunSb 
Muhammadans the timber trade. unjaoi 

The Gondia-Jubbulpore branch of the Bengal-NamDur Rail 

strict on the south-western border, and has two Stations 
Nampur and Pmdrai, within the District. It is in contempla 
tion to construct a branch line from Nainpur to Mandla^ a 
distance of about 22 miles by the direct rLe 
most of the trade from the west of the District is with Jubbul- 
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pore along the only existing metalled road. An alternative 
route to Jubbulpore through Pindrai attracts some traffic, on 
account of the importance of the Pindrai weekly market. 

From Dindori, 64 miles to the east of Mandla, there is an 
embanked road to Jubbulpore, which affords an outlet from 
the north-west. Dindori is also connected with Birsinghpur 
and Pendra stations on the Katm-Bilaspur branch of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Carriage has hitherto generally been 
by pack-animals, except on the main routes. The District 
has 48 miles of metalled and 233 miles of unmetalled roads, 
and the annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs, 35,000. 

With the exception of 7 miles kept up by the District council, 
all roads are maintained by the Public Works department. 

Only 13 miles of avenues of trees are shown in the returns. 

Mandla suffered from distress or famine in 1818-9, 1823-7, Famine, 
and 1833-4. On the first occasion the autumn rains were short, 
and excessive rain fell during the winter months. From 1823 
to 1827 a succession of short crops was experienced, due to 
floods, hail, and blight, which caused the desertion of many 
villages. In 1833-4 the autumn rains failed, and the spring 
crops could not be sown owing to the hardness of the ground, 
caused by the premature cessation of the rains. Rice was 
imported from Chhattisgarh by Government agency, but no 
further details are known regarding these famines. In the 
general famine of 1868-9 Mandla was only slightly affected, 
as the kodon crop on which the poorest of the population 
depend was fairly successful, and no general relief was necessary. 

When the famine of 1896-7 came upon the District, Mandla 
had already suffered from a succession of poor crops for three 
years. The autumn harvest of 1896 was a total failure, and 
distress was very severe, especially among the forest tribes, 
who were inclined to view with suspicion the efforts made by 
Government to keep them alive. Relief operations had com- 
menced in June, 1896, on account of the previous bad harvests, 
and they lasted until the end of 1897. The maximum number 
on relief was 37jOoo persons or ii per cent, of the population 
in September, 1897, and the total expenditure on relief was 
7*5 lakhs. In 1899-1900 Mandla was not severely affected. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Assistant or District 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into two each of which has a staff. 

tahstlddr and a mib 4 afislMdr, The Forest officer is generally 
a member of the Imperial service. The Executive Engineer 
at Jubbulpore is also in charge of Mandla. 
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The judicial staff consists of a Subordinate Judge who is 
also District Judge, and a Munsif at Mandla. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Jubbulpore Division has jurisdiction 
m Mandla. The civil litigation is petty and the crime extremely 
light, the commonest class of cases being contraventions of the 
Excise Act by the illicit manufacture of liquor. 

Mazidla is stated to have paid at one time a very high revenue 
to its Gond rulers, but when it first came under British control 
It had undergone an interlude of Maratha maladministration in 
Its worst form. No records of the earlier governments remain, 
but at the date of the cession in i8i8 the revenue paid to the 
Marathas is believed to have been Rs. 40,000. Under the 
Marathas the revenue was settled annually with the village 
headmen, who were allowed to retain one-seventh part of it. 
No rights in land were recognized, but the headmen and 
tenants were not usually ejected except for default. Numerous 
miscellaneous taxes were also imposed, the realizations from 
which are said to have exceeded the ordinary land revenue 
One of these was the sale of widows, who were looked on as 
government property, and sold according to a sliding scale 
varying with their age and accomplishments, the highest price 
being Rs. 1,000. The revenue raised in the first annual settle- 
ment after the cession was Rs. 36,000 ; and subsequent efforts 
to_ increase this having resulted in further impoverishing the 
District, in 1837 a twenty years’ settlement was made for 
Rs. 27,000. On its expiry the District was summarily assessed 
for a few years until the completion of the twenty years’ settle- 
ment of 1868, when the revenue was fixed at Rs. 62,000, or an 
increase of more than 48 per cent, on the previous demand. 

On this occasion a cadastral survey was undertaken, and pro- 
prietary rights were conferred on the village headmen. The 
twenty years’ settlement expired in 1888, and the District was 
then summarily assessed for a period of fourteen to fifteen 
years pending the undertaking of a regular cadastral survey. 

A veiy large increase in agricultural prosperity had taken 
p ace during the currency of the previous assessment, and the 
price of gram had more than doubled. At revision the land 
revenue was raised to Rs. 1,08,000, an increase of 64 per cent, 
on Ae former deimnd, but falling at less than 3I- annas per 
cultivated acre. The District is now again under settlemem, 
the previous term having expired, while a new cadastral survey 
has also been completed. The following table shows the 
receipts of revenue from land and from all sources — 
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i88o~i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1 . 

1903-4. 

Land revenue. 

90 

1,48 

1,69 

1,78 

Total revenue 

2,46 

4,20 

3,15 

4.64 


Mandla has no District council, and Local funds are ad- Local 
ministered by the Deputy-Commissioner, the income from 
these in 1903-4 being Rs. 31,000. Mandla Town is a dpalities. 
municipality. 

The police force consists of 31 1 officers and men, with 3 Police and 
mounted constables, under a District Superintendent, besides 
1,043 village watchmen for 1,834 inhabited towns and villages. 

Mandla town has a District jail with accommodation for 85 
prisoners, including 8 females, the daily average number in 
1904 being 69. 

In respect of education the District stands fifteenth in the Education. 
Province, 3-7 per cent, of the male population being able to 
read and write in 1901, while only 203 females were returned 
as literate. The percentage of children under instruction 
to those of school-going age is 8. Statistics of the number 
of pupils are as follows: (1880-1) 949; (1890-1) 1,767; 

(1900-1) 2,586 ; (1903-4) 3,873, including 283 girls. The 
educational institutions comprise an English middle school, 

3 vernacular middle schools, and 56 primary schools. 

Mission schools for male and female orphans are maintained 
at Patpara. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 18,000, of which Rs. 13,500 was provided from Provincial 
and Local funds, and Rs. 1,400 from fees. 

The District has 6 dispensaries, with accommodation for 52 Hospitals 

in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 25,108, 
r 1 o • ^ 1 pensaries. 

01 whom 42b were in-patients, and 352 operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 4,000, mainly derived from 
Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of Mandla. Vaccina- 
The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
64 per 1,000 of the District population, this result being very 
.favourable. 

[J, B. Fuller, Report on ike Summary Settlement^ 1894. A 
District Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Mandla Talisi!.— Southern taksfl of Mandla District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 22^ iz and 23® 9' N. and 79^58' 
and 81° 12' E., with an area of 2,537 square miles. Popula- 
tion decreased from 193,928 in 1891 to 177,621 in 1901. The 
area and population have been slightly altered since the Census 
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of 1901 by the transfer of territory to and from Balaghat 
District, and the adjusted figures are 2,530 square miles and 
178,771 persons. The density is 70 persons per square mile. 
The tahsil contains one town, Mandla (population, 5,428), the 
tahsll and District head-quarters, and 980 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 906 square miles of Government forest, 44 per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in 1903-4 was 608 square miles. The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 90,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 14,000. The tahsil contains some open tracts of 
good land on the south-west, while the rest of it consists of 
a number of small and fertile valleys separated by hill ranges 
and forests. The eastern plateaux are covered by nutritious 
grass, and form a well-known grazing area for cattle in the 
summer months. 

Dindori. — Northern tahstl of Mandla District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 22° 26' and 23® 23' N. and 80^ 20' 
and 81® 45' E., with an area of 2,524 square miles. The popu- 
lation decreased from 145,413 in 1891 to 139,629 in 1901. 
The density is 55 persons per square mile. There are 854 in- 
habited villages, but no town. The head-quarters are situated 
at Dindori, a village with 945 inhabitants, distant 64 miles from 
Mandla by road. Excluding 942 square miles of Government 
forest, 48 per cent, of the available area is occupied for cultiva- 
tion. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 83,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 10,000. The tahstl consists mainly of 
masses of precipitous hills covered with forest, with small and 
sometimes very fertile valleys bordering the numerous streams, 
and partly of a treeless undulating plain much cut up by 
nullahs. 

Mandla Town.— Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 36' N. 
and 80° 23' K, 60 miles south-east of Jubbulpore by road, 
and 22 miles from Nainpur junction on the narrow-gauge 
Jubbulpore-Gondia line. The town is picturesquely situated 
in a loop of the river Narbada which surrounds it on three 
sides, and for fifteen miles between Mandla and Ramnagar 
flows in a deep bed unbroken by rocks. Population (1901), 
5,428. Mandla was made the capital of the *Gond Garha- 
Mandla dynasty about 1670. The Gonds erected a fort and 
built a palace. Their successors, the Marathas, built a wall on 
the side of the town not protected by the river, which has 
lately been demolished. Mandla was held by a Maratha 
garrison in 1818, and was taken by assault by the British. It 
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contains numerous ghats leading down to the Narbada, and 
some modern temples. Ramnagar, the site of a Gond palace, 
is ten miles from Mandla. The town was created a munici- 
pality in 1867, The municipal receipts during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs.7, 400. In 1903-4 the receipts were 
Rs. 7,600, mainly derived from a house-tax and tolls on roads 
and ferries. The principal industry is the manufacture of 
vessels from bell-metal. A number of betel-vine gardens are 
situated in the outskirts of the town, and vegetables are grown 
on the stretches of sandy alluvial soil which are left exposed 
during the dry season on the banks of the Narbada. Mandla 
contains an English middle school, girls’ and branch schools, 
besides a private Sanskrit school ; three dispensaries, including 
mission and police hospitals ; and a veterinary dispensary. A 
station of the Church Missionary Society has been established 
here. 

Seoni District. — District in the Jubbulpore Division of the Boim- 
Central Provinces, consisting of a long narrow section of the ^^^des,con- 
Satpura plateau overlooking the Narbada valley on the north and hill 
and the N%pur plain on the south, and lying between 21® 36' 
and 22° 57^ N. and 79*^ 19' and 80° 17' E., with an area 
3,206 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Narsingh- 
pur and Jubbulpore Districts ; on the east by Mandla, 

Bal^hat, and Bhandara; on the south by Nagpur; and on the 
west by Chhindwara. All round the north and north-W'-est of 
the District the border hills of the Satpura range, thickly 
fringed with forest and overlooking the Narbada, separate 
Seom from Jubbulpore and Narsinghpiir, except along a strip 
to the north-east, where the Narbada itself is the boundary 
towards Mandla, and 44 villages lying below the hills are 
included in the District. In the extreme north-west also a few 
villages below the hills belong to Seom. South of the northern 
passes lies the Lakhnadon plateau, a rolling country of alter- 
nate ridges and hollows, terminating in another belt of hill and 
forest which leads down to the Wainganga. Except to the east 
vrhere an open plain stretches to the Mandla border, and along 
part of the western boundary, the LakhnMon plateau is sur- 
rounded by jungle. The Sher river flows through the centre of 
the plateau from east to west, and passes into Narsinghpur to 
join the Narbada. The Temur and Soner are other tributaries 
of the Narbada rising in the south. To the south-west of the 
District, and separated from the Lakhnadon plateau by the 
Thel and Wainganga rivers, lies the Seoni Haveli, a level tract 
of the most fertile black soil in the District, extending from the 
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line of hills east of Seom town to the Chhindwara border. In 
this plateau the Wainganga rises at Partabpur, a few miles south 
of Seoul, and flows for some distance to the north until it is 
joined by the Thel from Chhindwara, and then across the 
District to the east, crossing the Nagpur- Jubbulpore road at 
Chhapara. On the south-west the Pench separates Seoni from 
Chhindwara. The general heights of the Seoul and Lakhnadon 
plateaux are about 2,000 feet above sea-level, but the peak of 
Manor! on the western border of the District rises to 2,749 
feet, and that of Kariapahar near Seon! to 2,379 feet. East of 
Seon! a line of hills runs from south to north, and beyond this 
lies another open tract, about 200 feet lower than the Seon! 
plain, constituting the valleys of the Sagar and Hirri rivers, and 
containing the tracts of Ghansor and Barghat. Another line 
of hills separates the Ghansor plain from the valley of the 
Wainganga, which, after crossing the District from west to east, 
turns south at the point where it is joined by the Than war river 
from Mandla, and forms the boundary of Seon! for some miles 
until it diverges into Balaghat. The valley of the Wainganga, 
at first stony and broken and confined by hills as it winds 
round the northern spurs of the Seoni plateau, becomes after- 
wards an alternation of rich alluvial basins and narrow gorges, 
until just before reaching the eastern border of the District it 
commences its descent to the lower country, passing over a 
series of rapid and deep stony channels, overhung by walls of 
granite 200 feet high. The falls of the Wainganga and its 
course for the last six miles, before its junction with the 
Thanwar on the border of the District, may perhaps rank next 
to the Bheraghat gorge of the Narbada for beauty of river 
scenery. The lower valley of the Wainganga is about 400 feet 
below the Ghansor plain, from which it is separated by another 
line of forest-clad hills, and a narrow rice-growing strip along 
its western bank, called the Ugl! tract, is included in Seoni. 
In the extreme south of the Seon! tahsll a small area of sub- 
montane land, forming the Dongartal or Ktirai tract, and 
largely covered with forest, is the residence of numbers of 
Gaolfs, who are professional cattle-breeders. The Bawanthari 
river rising in the southern hills, and receiving the waters of 
numerous small streams, carries the drainage of this area into 
Nagpur District on its way to join the Wainganga. 

Geology. The District is covered by the Deccan trap, except on 
the southern and south-eastern borders, where gneissic rocks 
prevail. 

Botany. The forests ate extensive and form a thick belt along the 
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northern and southern hills, with numerous isolated patches 
in the interior. In the north they are stunted and scanty, 
and the open country is bare of trees, and presents a bleak 
appearance, the villages consisting of squalid-looking collections 
of mud huts perched generally on a bare ridge. In the rice 
tracts, on the other hand, the vegetation is luxuriant, and fruit 
trees are scattered over the open country and round the 
villages. Owing to the abundance of wood the houses are 
large and w’ell-built, and surrounded by bamboo fences enclos- 
ing small garden plots. The northern forests have much teak, 
but usually of small size, and there is also teak along the 
Wainganga river ; the forests in the south-east are principally 
composed of bamboos. The open country in the south is 
wooded with trees and groves of mahud (Bassia latifoUd)^ tendu 
or ebony {Diospyros tomentosa\ achdr {Biickanania latifoUa) 
and fruit trees, such as mango and tamarind. 

Tigers and leopards are not very common; but deer are Fauna, 
found in considerable numbers, and both land and w^ater birds 
are fairly frequent in different parts of the District. 

The climate is cool and pleasant, excessive heat being rarely Climate, 
felt even in the summer months. 

The rainfall averages 53 inches. During the thirty years Rainfall, 
previous to 1896 the rainfall was only once less than 30 inches, 
in 1867-8. Irregular distribution is, however, not uncommon. 

From the inscription on a copper plate found in Seom History, 
combined with others in the Ajanta caves, it has been inferred 
that a line of princes, the Vakataka dynasty, was ruling on 
the Satpura plateau from the third century a. d., the name 
of the perhaps mythical hero who founded it being given as 
Vindhyasakti. Little is known of this dynasty except the 
names of ten princes, and the fact that they contracted 
alliances with better-knowm ruling houses. The architectural 
remains at Deogarh and Lakhnadon may, however, be attributed 
to them or their successors, as they could not have been con- 
structed by the Gonds. History is then a blank until the 
sixteenth century, w^hen SeonI fell under the dominion of the 
rising Gond dynasty of Garha-Mandla. Ghansor, Chauri, and 
Dongartal were three of the fifty-twm forts included in the 
possessions of Raja Sangram Sah in 1530, and the territories 
attached to these made up the bulk of the present District. 

A century and a half afterwards the Mandla Raja was obliged 
to call in the help of Bakht Buland, the Deogarh prince, to 
assist in the suppression of a revolt of two Pathan adventurers, 
and in return for this ceded to him the territories now consti- 
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tuting SeonT. Bakht Buland came to take possession of his new 
dominions, and was engaged one day in a hunting expedition 
near Seonl, when he was attacked by a wounded bear. An 
unknown Pathan adventurer, Taj Khan, came to his assistance 
and killed the bear, and Bakht Buland was so pleased with 
his dexterous courage that he made him governor of the 
Dongartal ialuka^ then in a very unsettled condition. When 
Seoni, with the rest of the Deogarh kingdom, was seized by 
-Raghuji Bhonsla, Muhammad Khan, the son of Taj Khan, 
held out in Dongartal for three years on behalf of his old 
master; and Raghuji finally, in admiration of his fidelit}", 
appointed him governor of Seoni-Chhapara with the title of 
Diwan, and his descendants continued to administer the 
District until shortly before the cession. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Chhapara, at that period a large 
and flourishing town with 2,000 Pathan fighting men, was 
sacked by the Pindaris during the absence of the garrison at 
N%pur and utterly ruined. A tombstone near the Wainganga 
bridge still marks the site where 40,000 persons are said to 
have been buried in a common grave h 

Seoul became British territory in 1818, being ceded by the 
treaty which followed the battle of Sitabaldi. During the 
Mutiny the tranquillity of the District was disturbed only by 
the revolt of a Lodhi landholder in the north, who joined the 
rebels of Jubbulpore and Narsinghpur. They established 
themselves on some hills overlooking the Jubbulpore road 
near SukrI, from which they made excursions to burn and 
plunder villages. The rebels were dispersed and the country 
pacified on the arrival of the Nagpur Irregulars at the end 
of 1857. The representative of the Diwan family firmly 
supported the British Government. In 1873 greater part 
of the old Katangl fa/isU of SeonT was transferred to Baiaghat, 
and 51 villages below the hills to Nagpur, while Seoni received 
accessions of 122 villages, including the Adegaon faMa from 
Chhindwara, and 8 villages from Mandla. 

The archaeological remains are of little importance. At 
Ghansor in the SeonT ta/isl/ are the ruins of numerous Jain 
temples, now only heaps of cut and broken stone, and several 
tanks. Ashta, 28 miles from SeonT in the Barghat tract, 
contains three temples built of cut stone without cement. 
There are three similar temples in Lakhnadon and some 
sculptures in the tahstL BTsapur near Kurai has an old temple 

40,000 peiished in a battle between 
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which is said to have been built by Sona Rani, widow of the 
Gond Raja Bhopat, and a favourite popular heroine. The 
ruins of her palace and an old fort are also to be seen at 
Aniod%arh near Ugli on the Hirri river. Along the southern 
spurs of the Satpuras, the remains of a number of other Gond 
forts are visible at Umargarh, Bhainsagarh, Partabgarh, and 
Kohwagarh., 

The population of Seoni at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (i88i) 335,997; (1891) 370,767; (1901) 
327,709. Between 1881 and 1891 the District prospered and 
the rate of increase was about the same as that for the Province 
as a whole. The decrease of 1 1-| per cent, in the last decade 
was due to bad seasons and emigration to Assam. The 
principal statistics in 1901 are shown below:— 


TaksU . 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number '©f 

Population, 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

m 

1 

Seon! 

1,648 

I 

677 

192,364 

1 17 

- 12.3 

4,390 

Lakhnadon . j 



712 


87 

— 10*7 

2,761 

District total j 

3,206 

I 

I, .’.89 

327,709 

T 02 

- 9*11 

7 . 15 ^ 


The statistics of religion show that 55 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are Hindus, 40 per cent. Animists, and about 4^ per cent. 
Muhammadans. There are some large Muhammadan landlords, 
the principal being the representative of the Diwan’s family, 
who holds a considerable estate, the Gondi taluka^ on quit- 
rent tenure. The people are for the most part immigrants 
from the north-west, and rather more than half speak 
the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi. Urdu is the language 
of nearly 11,000 of the Muhammadans and Kayasths, and 
about 20,000 persons in the south-east of the District below 
the hills speak Marathi. The Ponwars have a dialect of their 
own akin to Rajasthani ; and Gondi is spoken by 102,000 
persons, or rather more than 75 per cent, of the number 
of Gonds in the District. 

Gonds number 130,000, or 40 per cent of the population. Their 
They have lost many of their villages, but the important 
estates of Sarekha and Dhiima still belong to Gond landlords, 

Ahirs number 31,000, Mails 10,000, and the menial caste of 
Mehras (weavers and labourers) 19,000. Lodhis (5,000) and 
Kiirmis (8,000) are important cultivating castes. Banias 
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(3.000) have now acquired over 100 villagevS. Another 
landholding caste are the Bagri Rajputs, who possess between 
60 and 70 villages and are fairly prosperous. The Ponwars 

(16.000) are the landowners in the rice tracts of Barghat and 
Ugli. They are industrious, skilled in irrigation, and take 
an interest in cattle-breeding. About 70 per cent, of the 
whole population were shown as dependent on agriculture in 
1901. 

Christians number 183, of whom 165 are natives. A 
mission of the original Free Church of Scotland is maintained 
in the town of Seom. 

Over the greater part of the District the soil is formed from 
the decomposition of trap rock. The best black soil is very 
rare, covering only one per cent, of the cultivated area; and 
the greater part of the land on the plateaux or in the valleys 
is black and brown soil, mixed to a greater or less extent wdth 
sand or limestone grit, which covers 49 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area. There is a large quantity of inferior red and stony 
land, on which only the minor millets and iil can be growm. 
Lastly, in the rice tracts of Seoul is found light sandy soil, 
not itself of any great fertility, but responding readily to 
manure and irrigation. The land of the Seom tahsil is 
generally superior to that of Lakhnadon. 

About 236 square miles are held wholly or partially free 
of revenue, the greater part of this area being comprised in the 
large Gondi tabika which belongs to the Diwan family. Nearly 
7,000 acres have been sold outright under the Waste Land 
Rules; and 180 square miles, consisting partly of land which 
was formerly Government forest and partly of villages of 
escheated estates, *are being settled on the vyotwdvi system. 

1 he remaining area is held on the ordinary mdlguzdri tenure. 
Ihe principal agricultural statistics in 1903—4 are shown below, 
areas being in square miles : •— 


Tahsil 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Seoul 

Lakhnadon 

1 ,648 

1.558 

663 

2 

453 

484 

46S 

360 

Total 

3,206 

* 1.^75 

6 

937 

828 


The piincipal crops are wheat, kodon^ and rice. Wheat 
occupied 365 square miles, or about 32 per cent, of the cropped 
area, the greater part being in the Haveli and Ghansor tracts. 
Only 3 per cent of the fields classed as fit to grow wheat 
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are embanked. Kodon and kutkl, the light autumn millets, 
were sown in 195 square miles, or 17 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Rice occupied about 1 14 square miles, or 8 per cent, of 
the cropped area. It has decreased in popularity during the 
last few years, owing to the distribution of the rainfall having 
been generally unfavourable, and the area under it at present is 
about 50 square miles less than at the time of settlement. Rice 
is generally transplanted, only about 20 per cent, of the total area 
being sown broadcast in normal years. Linseed, /// and other 
oilseeds, gram, lentils, thirds jowdr^ and cotton are the other 
crops. Jowdr and cotton have lately increased in popularity, 
while the area under linseed has greatly fallen off. 

A great deal of new land has been broken up since the Improye- 
settlement of 1864-5, the increase in cultivated area up to the 
last settlement (1894-6) amounting to 50 per cent. A con- tural prac- 
siderable proportion of the new land is of inferior quality and 
requires periodical resting fallows. The three-coultered sowing 
drill and w^eeding harrow used by cultivators of the Deccan for 
jowdr have lately been introduced into Seonl. *S«;2-hemp is 
a profitable minor crop, which has recently come into favour. 

No considerable sums have been taken under the Land 
Improvement Act, the total amount borrow^ed between 1894 
and 1904 being Rs. 29,000 ; but nearly 2\ lakhs has been 
advanced in agricultural loans. 

Cattle are bred principally in the Kurai tract and in the north Cattle, 
of the Lakhnadon tahsiL The Gaolis and Golars in Kurai 
are professional cattle-breeders, and keep bulls. Large white 
bullocks are reared, and sold in Nagpur and Berar, where 
they fetch Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 a pair as yearlings. The Lakhna- 
don bullocks are smaller, and the majority are of a grey colour. 
Frequently no special bulls are kept, and the immature males 
are allowed to mix with the cows before castration. Gonds 
and poor Muhammadans sometimes use cows for ploughing, 
especially when they are barren. In the rice tracts buffaloes 
are used for cultivation. Small ponies are bred and are used 
for riding in the Haveli, especially during the rains. Sheep 
are not numerous, but considerable numbers of goats are bred 
by ordinary agriculturists both for food and for religious offerings. 
Lakhnadon has an especially good breed of goats. 

About 46 square miles of rice land and 2,000 acres of Irrigation, 
sugar-cane and garden crop land are classed as irrigable, and 
this area was shown as irrigated in the year of settlement. 

In 1903-4 the irrigated area was only 6 square miles, owing 
to the unfavourable rainfall, which was insufficient to fill the 
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tanks. About 18 square miles are irrigated from tanks and 
4 jC>oo acres from wells and other sources in a good year. Rice 
is watered from tanks, both by percolation and by cutting 
the embankments. Sugar-cane and garden crops are supplied 
from wells. There are about 650 tanks and 1,300 wells. 

The Government forests cover an area of 828 square miles, 
of which II have been demarcated for disforestation and settle- 
ment on ryoiwdri tenure. They are well distributed in all 
parts of the District, Teak and sdj {Tenninalia fomentosa) are 
the chief timber trees, the best teak growing in the Kurai range, 
where there are three plantations. Bamboos are also plentiful, 
Mahud and lac are the most important minor products. The 
forest revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 63,000. 

Iron is found in the Kurai range in the south of the 
District and was formerly extracted by native methods, but 
has now been displaced by English iron. Other deposits occur 
in the valley of the Hirri river. In Khaira on the S%ar 
river, 23 miles from Seoni towards Mandla, coal has been 
discovered, and a pro.specting licence granted. The sands of 
the Pachdhar and Bawanthari rivers have long been washed 
for gold in insignificant quantities. An inferior kind of mica 
has been met with in Rukhar on the Seom-Nagpur road and 
the hills near it. A smooth greyish- white chalk is obtained 
near Chhapara on the north bank of the Wainganga. Light- 
coloured amethysts and topazes are found among the rocks in 
the Adegaon tract. A good hard stone is obtained from 
quarries in the hills and in the villages of ChakkI-Khamaria, 
Janawarkheda, and Khankara, from which grindstones, rolling- 
slabs, and mortars are made, and sold all over Seoni and the 
adjoining Districts of Chhindwara and Bhandara. 

^ 1 he w-^eaving of coarse cotton cloth is carried on in several 
villages, principally at Seoni, Barghat, and Chhapara. Tasar 
silk cloth was formerly woven at Seoni, but the industry is 
nearly ptinct. Country cloth is dyed at Mungwani, Chhapara, 
Kahani, and other villages, dl (Indian madder) being still 
used, though it has to a larger extent been supplanted by the 
imported German dye. At Adegaon the amohwd green 
cloths are dyed with a mixture of madder and myra- 
bolams. Glass bangles are made from imported glass at 
Chaonrf, Patan, and Chhapara; and lac bangles at Seoni, 
Chhapara, Bakhari, and Lakhnadon. Earthen vessels are 
made in several villages, those of Kaniwara and Pachdhar 
having a special reputation. These are universally used for 
keeping water, and also for the storage of such articles as 
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grain and ght^ while Muhammadans and Gonds employ them 
as cooking vessels. Iron implements are made at Piparwani 
in the Kurai tract from English scrap iron, and are used 
throughout the south of the District, the 'Lakh.nMon iahsli 
obtaining its supplies from Narsinghpur and Jubbulpore. 

Skins are tanned and leather-work is done at Khawasa. 

Wheat is the principal export; but rice is exported to Com - 
Chhindwara and the Narbada valley, and hemp fibre is sent 
to Calcutta, often to the value of four or five lakhs annually. 

Gram and oilseeds are exported to some extent, and also the 
oil of the kasar plant, a variety of safflower, which is very 
prickly and is sown on the borders of wheat-fields to keep out 
cattle. The exports of forest produce are teak, sdj, htjdsdl 
{PterocarpKS Marsuphmi) and bamboos for building, mahud 
oil, lac, chironji (the fruit of Bnchanania laiifolid)^ and myra- 
bolams. GM^ cotton, and hides and horns are also exported. 

Salt comes principally from the marshes near Ahmadabad and 
to a less extent from Bombay. Both sugar and gur are obtained 
from the United Provinces, and the latter also from Chhindwara. 

Cotton piece-goods, from both Bombay and Calcutta, are now 
generally worn by the better classes, in place of hand-made 
cloth. Betel-leaves, turmeric, and catechu are imported from 
surrounding Districts. Superior country-made shoes come 
from Calcutta and Delhi. The trade in grain and ghl is 
principally in the hands of Agarwal and Parwar Banias, and 
there are one or two shops of Cutchl Muhammadans. The 
centre of the timber trade is at Kurai, to which wholesale 
dealers come from Kamptee to make purchases. Barghat is 
the most important weekly market, and after it Gopalganj, 
Kaniwara, and Keolari. 

The narrow-gauge Satpura extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Railways 
Railway has recently (1904) been constructed. A branch line 
runs from Nainpur junction in Mandla through Seoni to 
Chhindwara, following closely the direction of the Seoni- 
Mandla and Seonl-Chhindwara roads ; the length of line in 
the District is 55 miles. The main connecting line between 
Gondia and Jubbulpore also crosses the north-eastern portion 
of the LakhnMon tahsll^ with stations at Ghansor, BinaikI, 
and Shikara; the length of line in the District is 20 miles. 

The great northern road from Nagpur to Jubbulpore, metalled 
and bridged throughout, except at the Narbada, passes from 
south to north of the District. The trade of Seoni has hitherto 
been almost entirely along this road, that of the portion south 
from Chhapara going to Kamptee, and that of the northern 
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part of the Lakhnadon iahsil to Jubbulpore. Roads have also 
been constructed from SeonT to Chhindwara, Mandla, Balaghat, 
and Katangi, along which produce is brought from the interior. 
From the hilly country in the east and west of the Lakhnadon 
iahsil carriage has hitherto been by pack-bullocks, and all over 
the rest of the District by carts. The length of metalled roads 
is 133 miles and of unmetalled roads 116 miles, all maintained 
by the Public Works department. The maintenance charges 
in 1903-4 were Rs. 64,000, Avenues of trees exist for short 
and broken lengths on the principal roads. 

From 182310 1827 the District suffered from a succession 
of short crops due to floods, hail, and blight, resulting in the 
desertion of many villages. In 1833-4 the autumn rains failed 
and a part of the .spring crop area was left unsown. Grain was 
imported by Government from Chhattisgarh. The winter rains 
were excessive in 1854-5, and the spring crops were totally 
destroyed by rust In 1868 the monsoon failed in August, 
and the year’s rainfall was only about half the normal, but 
a heavy storm in September saved a portion of the crops. 
Distress was not severe in Seoni, and the people made great 
use of forest produce. From 1893 to 1895 winter rains 
were abnormally heavy and the spring crops were damaged by 
rust ; and this was followed in 1895 and 1896 by early cessa- 
tion of the rains. In the former year the autumn crops failed 
partially, and in the latter completely, while in 1896 a consider- 
able portion of the spring-crop area could not be sown owing 
to the dryness of the land. There was severe famine during 
the year 1897, wLen 44 lakhs was expended on relief, the 
numbers relieved rising to 19,000 or 5 per cent, of the popu- 
lation in September. In 1899-1900 Seoni had a very bad 
autumn and a moderate spring harvest. The distress was 
considerable but not acute, the numbers on relief rising to 
45,000, or 12 per cent, of the population, and the total expendi- 
ture being 6-6 lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner. For administrative purposes the District is 
divided into two tahsils, each of which has a tahsllddr and 
a naib-tahsllddr. The District staff includes a Forest officer, 
but public works are in charge of the Executive Engineer of 
Jubbulpore. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordi- 
nate Judge, and a Munsif at each tahslL The Divisional and 
Sessions Judge of the Jubbulpore Division has jurisdiction in 
Seoni. The crime of the District is light 
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Neither the Gond nor Maratha governments recognized any Land 
kinds of right in land, and the cultivators were protected only 
by the strong custom enjoining hereditary tenure. The rule of tration. 
the Gonds was never oppressive, but the policy of the Marathas 
was latterly directed to the extortion of the largest possible 
revenue. Rents were generally collected direct, and leases of 
villages were granted only for very short terms. The measure, 
however, which contributed most largely towards the impoverish- 
ment of the country was the levy of the revenue before the crops 
on which it was charged could be cut and sold. In 1810, eight 
years before coming under British rule, it was reported that 
Seoni had paid a revenue of more than three lakhs ; but in 
the interval the exactions of the last Maratha ruler, Appa 
Sahib, and the depredations of the Pindaris, had caused the 
annual realizations to shrink to less than half this sum. The 
period of short-term settlements, which followed the commence- 
ment of British administration, constituted in Seoni, as else- 
where in the Central Provinces, a series of attempts to realize 
a revenue equal to, or higher than, that nominally paid to the 
Marathas, from a District whose condition had seriously 
deteriorated. Three years after cession the demand rose to 
1-76 lakhs. This revenue, however, could not be realized, and 
in 1835 a settlement for twenty years reduced the demand to 
1*34 lakhs. Even under this greatly decreased assessment 
some portions of the District suffered, and the revenue was 
revised. The rise of prices beginning about 1861, however, 
restored prosperity, and revived the demand for land, and at 
the next revision a large enhancement was made. The com- 
pletion of the settlement was retarded for ten years owing to 
the disturbances consequent on the Mutiny, and it took effect 
from 1864-5. The revised revenue amounted to 2-27 lakhs 
on the District as it then stood, or to 1-62 lakhs on the area 
now constituting Seoni, and was fixed for thirty years. During 
its currency the seasons were generally favourable, prices rose, 
and cultivation extended. When records were ‘ attested ^ for 
revision in 1894-5, it was found that the cultivated area had 
increased by 50 per cent, since the preceding settlement, and 
that the prices of agricultural produce had doubled. The new 
assessment took effect from the years 1896 to 1898, and was 
made for a term of eleven to twelve years, a shorter period 
than the usual twenty years being adopted in order to produce 
a regular rotation of District settlements. Under it the revenue 
was enhanced to 2*93 lakhs, or by 78 per cent The new 
revenue absorbs 48 per cent of the ‘ assets,^ and the average 
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incidence per cultivated acre is R. 0-5-9 (maximum R. 0-9-4, 
minimum R. 0-2-4), while the corresponding figure for rental 
is R. o-io-io (maximum R. 0-15-9, minimum R. 0-6-6). 
The‘ revenue receipts from land and all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

1.54 

i,fi 4 

2.83 

2,79 

Total revenue , 

3.64 

4,67 

4,70 

5.42 


Local Local affairs outside the municipal area of Seoni are entrusted 

boards ^ ^ District council and two local boards. The income of the 

and. imiui- 

cipalities. District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 50,000. 'Fhe expenditure 
on public works was Rs. 10,000, on education Rs. 15,000, and 
on medical relief Rs. 5,000. 

Police and The police force consists of 278 officers and men, including 
3 mounted constables, under a District Superintendent, and 
1,552 watchmen in 1,390 inhabited towns and villages. Seoni 
town has a District jail with accommodation for 162 prisoners, 
including 1 6 females. The daily average number of prisoners 
in 1904 was 53. 

Education. In respect of education the District stands eleventh in the 
Province, 4-3 per cent, of the male population being able to 
read and write in 1901, while only 335 females were returned 
as literate. The percentage of children under instruction to 
those of school-going age is 8. Statistics of the number of 
pupils under instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 1,786; 
(1890-1) 2,564; (1900-1) 3,420; (1903-4) 4,344, including 
337 girls. The educational institutions comprise a high school 
at Seoni supported by the Scottish Free Church Mission ; two 
English middle schools, four vernacular middle, and sixty 
primary schools, of which five are girls’ schools. The expendi- 
ture on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 36,000, of which Rs. 20,000 
w^as derived from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 3,000 
from fees. 

Hospitals The District has 5 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
56 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
25,774, ot whom 383 were in-patients, and 61 1 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 8,000, the greater 
part of which was provided from Provincial and Local 
funds. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of Seoni. 

tioa. number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
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51 per 1,000 of the District population, a very favourable 
result, 

[Khan Bahadur Aulad Husain, Settkfnent Report^ 1899 ; 
R. A. Sterndale, Seonee, or Camp Life on the Sdtpura Range^ 
1877. A District Gazetteer is under preparation.] 

Seoul Tahsil. — Southern iahsll of Seom District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 36' and 22® 24' N. and 79° 19 
and 80^ 6' E., with an area of 1,648 square miles. The popu- 
lation decreased from 219,284 in iSgi to 192,364 in 1901. 
The density in the latter year was 1 1 7 persons per square mile. 
The tahsil contains one town, Seoni (population, 11,864), the 
head-quarters of the District and tahsil^ and 677 villages. 
Excluding 468 square miles of Government forest, 60 per 
cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The 
cultivated area in 1903-4 was 712 square miles. The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,69,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 21,000. The western portion of the tahsil towards 
Chhindwara consists of a fertile black soil plain, while on the 
south and east there are tracts of rice country. The remainder 
is hilly and undulating. 

Lakhnadon. — Northern tahsil of Seoni District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 22° 18® and 22° 57' N. and 79° 19' 
and 80*^ 17' E., with an area of 1,358 square miles. The 
population decreased from 151,483 in 1891 to 135,345 in 
1901. The density in the latter year was 87 persons per square 
mile. The tahsil contains 712 villages, but no town. The 
head-quarters are at Lakhnadon, a village of 2,148 inhabitants, 
distant 38 miles from Seoni. Excluding 360 square miles of 
Government forest, 59 per cent, of the available area is 
occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
663 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 
year was Rs. 1,11,000, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The most 
fertile portions of the iahsll are an open plain to the east 
towards Mandla and a small tract on the banks of the Narbada 
in the north. The remainder consists of the succession of 
ridges and valleys characteristic of the Satpura country. 

Seoni Town.— Head-quarters of the District and tahsil of 
the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 5' N. and 
79° 33' E-j from Nagpur to Jubbulpore, 79 miles 

from the former town and 86 from the latter. A branch line 
of the Satpura narrow-gauge railway runs from Nainpur 
junction through Seoni to Chhindwara. Population (1901), 
11,864, including nearly 3,000 Muhammadans, Seoni was 
founded in 1774 by the Pathan governor of Chhapara, who 
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removed his head-quarters here, and built a fort in which 
his descendant still resides. It was created a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 25,000. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 39,000, 
of which Rs. 29,000 was derived from octroi. Seoni is the 
principal commercial town on the Satpura plateau, and con- 
tains a cotton hand-weaving industry. The water-supply is 
obtained from the Bubaria tank, miles distant, from which 
pipes have been carried to the town. The large ornamental 
Dalsagar tank in the town is kept filled from the same source, 
Seoni contains a high school with 33 students, and boys’ and 
girls’ schools, supported by the Scottish Free Church Mission, 
besides municipal English middle and branch schools. The 
medical institutions comprise three dispensaries, including 
a police hospital and a veterinary dispensary. 
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Nerbtadda Division western Division of 

the Central Provinces, lying between 21° 5' and 23® 15'' N. 
and 75® 57' and 79° 38' E., with an area of 18,382 square miles. 
It embraces a section of the valley of the Narbada river, from 
which the Division takes its name, and some tracts on the 
Satpura plateau to the south of the valley. The head-quarters 
of the Commissioner are at Hoshangabad Town. The 
Division includes five Districts, as shown below : — 


District. 

Area * in 
square niile.s. 

Population in 
1901.* 

Land revenue 
and cesses, 
1903-4, in 
thousands of 
rupees. 

Narsinghpur . 



6,92 

Hoshangabad . 

3 . 67 <> 

446,585 

7,72 

Nimar .... 

4,273 

329,615 

4,61 

Betul .... 

3 , 82(5 

285,363 

2,94 

Chhindwara . 

4,631 

407,927 

3,41 

Total 

18,382 

1,785,008 

25,60 


* The District figures of area and population have been acBusted, to allow for some 
small transfers of territory which have taken place since the Census of 1901. 


Of these Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, and Nimar extend 
from east to west along the southern bank of the Narbada 
river, while Betiil and Chhindwara lie on the hills to the south 
of the valley. The population of the Division was 1,763,105 
in 1881, from which it increased in 1891 to 1,881,147, or by 
6 per cent. This increase was considerably less than the Pro- 
vincial average, the explanation being that the fertile tracts of 
the Narbada valley were already so closely cultivated as to 
leave little room for further expansion. During the last decade 
the population decreased to 1,783,441, or by 5 per cent., as a 
result of a succession of disastrous failures of crops. Since the 
Census of 1901 a small transfer of territory has taken place, 
and the adjusted population in 1904 was 1,785,008. The 
Nerbudda Division is the smallest in the Province in both area 
and population. In 1901 Hindus numbered 70 per cent, of 
the total, and Animists 18 per cent. There were 84,122 
Musalmans, 9,522 Jains, and 5,355 Christians, of whom 709 
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were Europeans or Eurasians. The density of population is 
97 persons per square mile, compared with 112 for the British 
Districts of the Province. The Division contains 1 7 towns 
and 6,164 villages. Burhanpur (33,341) is the only town 
with more than 20,000 inhabitants. On the large block of 
the Satpuras, known as the Mahadeo hills, in the south of 
Hoshangabad District, is situated the sanitarium of Pachmarhi, 
which is the summer head-quarters of the Local Government. 
The small State of Makrai in Hoshangabad is under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner. 

Narsinghpur District. — District in the Nerbudda Division 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 22° 37' and 23® 15' N. 
and 78® 27' and 79^ 38' E., in the upper half of the Narbada 
valley, with an area of 1,976 square miles. On the north 
it is bounded by the Bhopal State and by Saugor, Damoh, 
and Jubbulpore Districts; on the south by Chhindwara; 
on the west by Hoshangabad; and on the east by Seoni 
and Jubbulpore. Nearly the whole District lies to the south 
of the Narbada, occupying a stretch of 15 or 20 miles 
between the river and the northern range of the Satpura 
plateau. The Narbada forms the northern boundary for a 
considerable length, and immediately beyond the river the 
southern scarp of the A^indhyan range extends like a line of 
cliffs almost along its banks. A small strip of territory lies 
to the north of the Narbada. On the south of the District a 
broad belt of gravelly soil merges through woody borders into 
the lower slopes of the Satpura highlands. The hilly country 
itself is generally not more than three or four miles in width. 
Between the Satpuras and the Narbada lies the greater part of 
the District, in the first of the wide alluvial basins which, alter- 
nating with rocky gorges, give so varied a character to the 
riveris course. The surface of the valley is covered by a deep 
layer of black alluvial soil, which is famed for its fertility. 
The general elevation is about 1,100 feet above the sea, the 
fall in the course of the Narbada within the District being very 
slight. During its passage through Narsinghpur the Narbada re- 
ceives the waters of several tributaries, principally from the south. 
Of these the most important are the Sher and the Shakkar, with 
their respective affluents, the Macharewa and Chitarewa. 
Other smaller rivers are the Dudhi and Soner, which form the 
western and eastern boundaries of the District, and the Barurewa. 
All these rise in the Satpura range on the southern border, 
and though their courses are short they fill with extraordinary 
rapidity. The passage of these streams through the soft 
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alluvial soil produces a wide series of ravines on either bank, 
rendering the ground for some distance uncultivable, the most 
marked systems of ravines being on the Narbada and Sher. 

The Hiran and Sindhor rivers join the Narbada from the 
north. 

The valley in the north of the District is covered by allu- Geology, 
vium. The hilly country in the south is occupied by rocks 
referable partly to the Gondwana and partly to the transition 
system. ■ 

The forests are not extensive, and are situated principally on Botany, 
the slopes of the Satpuras along the south of the District, with 
a few patches on the northern border beyond the Narbada, 

The principal tree, even in the forests, is the niahua {Bassia 
latifolid) ; and the rest is mainly a scrubby growth of small 
teak, achdr {Buchanania laiifolia\ daman {Grewia tiliaefolia), 
sdiai {Boswellia serrata)^ falds {Butea frondosa\ and similar 
shrubs and stunted trees. The open country is well provided 
with mahud and other fruit-bearing or sacred trees. 

Tigers are not numerous. Leopards and bears frequent the Fauna, 
low hills. Sdnihar and nilgai are met with in most of the 
forests, but spotted deer are scarce. Bison sometimes visit 
the south-^vestern hills in the rainy months. The forests are 
singularly devoid of bird life. Quail are plentiful in certain 
tracts, as also are peafowl and sand-grouse, but there are very 
few water birds. 

The climate is generally healthy and very pleasant in the Climate 
cold season. The annual rainfall averages 51 inches, and is®”^ 
more usually excessive than deficient, wheat on the heavy black 
soil being very liable to rust. Frosts sometimes occur in the 
cold season, but hail is rare. 

At the earliest period at which anything is known of its History, 
history, Narsinghpur formed part of the dominions of the 
Mandla Gond dynasty. The stronghold of Chauragarh, 
twenty miles south-west of Narsinghpur town, on the crest of 
the outer range of the Satpura table-land, is intimately asso- 
ciated with the history of the Mandla kings. Embracing 
two hills within its circle of defences, it is less a fort than a 
huge fortified camp ; and the vast scale of the whole work, its 
numerous tanks and wells excavated at so unusual an elevation, 
and the massive debris of the buildings, attest the lavish outlay 
incurred in its completion, and the importance which was 
attached to it as a royal stronghold. In 1564 Asaf Khan, a 
Mughal general, invaded the Mandla territories, defeated the 
Rani Durgavati, widow of the Gond Raja Dalpat Shah, and 
. R 2 , 
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took by storm Chaur%arh, finding, it is said, loo jars of gold 
coin and i,ooo elephants. Three generations later, in the 
time of Raja Prem Narayan, the Bundela prince of Orchha 
invaded the valley and took Chauragarh after a siege of some 
months, Prem Narayan being killed by treachery. Rm Dur- 
gavati and Prem Narayan are still celebrated in folklore. In 
1781 the Gond dynasty was finally overthrown and the valley 
came under the rule of the Maratha Subahs of Saugor, who 
were displaced by the Bhoiislas fifteen years later. In Novem- 
ber, 1817, on the first intelligence of the disturbances at 
Nagpur and the treachery of Raja Appa Sahib, British troops 
were moved into Narsinghpiir and the Maratha garrison at 
Srinagar was defeated. The fort at Chauragarh held out for 
some time, but was evacuated in May, 1818. The District 
subsequently came under British administration, and was 
augmented in 1826 by the temporary cession by Sindhia of the 
trans-Narbada J>arga?ias of Chanwarpatha and Tendukheda, 
which finally became British territory in i860. Since 1818 
the tranquillity of the District has been twice disturbed. 
During the Bundela rising of 1842 the rebels invaded Nar- 
singhpur, receiving the tacit support of nearly all the land- 
holders of Chanwarpatha, and plundered several villages, but 
were finally defeated and forced to recross the Narbada. In 
1857 the Saugor and Bhopal mutineers entered Chanwarpatha 
on two occasions, and made isolated forays across the Narbada. 
Except from two or three landholders in Chanwarpatha they 
met with no support, and were stubbornly resisted at Tendu- 
kheda, and by Rao Surat Singh Lodhi at his village of Imjhira. 
The Deputy-Commissioner, Captain Ternan, took the field 
with two companies of irregular troops and some matchlockmen 
furnished by the Gond chiefs, and drove out the rebels. It is 
worth noticing that this officer had as early as P'ebruary, 1857, 
submitted a report on the circulation of the ckapdtis, stating 
his belief that they portended an insurrection; but his warning 
was disregarded. 

There are few archaeological remains of interest. Barehta, 
fourteen miles south-east of Narsinghpiir town, formerly 
contained a number of sculptures, some of which have been 
brought to Narsinghpur and placed in the public gardens, 
while other sculptures are believed to have been Taken to 
Europe, and little remains at Barehta itself. An important 
place of pilgrimage in the District is Barmhan at the junction 
of the Narbada and Warahi rivers, while there are numerous 
temples and fine flights of stone steps leading up to the north 
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bank of the river. Dhilwar and ChanwarpMia contain the 
ruins of Gond forts. 

The population of the District at the last three enumera- The 
tions was as follows : (1881) 365,173 ; (1891) 367,026 ; (1901) People. 
313,951. A small transfer of territory to Narsinghpur from 
Saugor was made in 1902, and the corrected totals of area and 
population are now’ 1,976 square miles and 315,518 persons. 
Between 1881 and 1891 the population w’as nearly stationary. 

In the last intercensal period the decrease w^as at the rate of 
14 per cent. Deaths exceeded births in six years of the 
decade, and the District w^as severely affected by the famines 
of both 1897 and 1900. The District has three towns, 
Narsinghpur, Gadarwara, and Chhindwara; and 963 
inhabited villages. The following statistics of population in 
1901 have been adjusted on account of the transfer mentioned 
■above : — 


7'ahsn, 

Area in sijuare 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 
i8qi and looi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

o5 

0 

H 

Villages. 

Narsinghpur . 

1,106 

2 


5 .^o >305 

136 

— 14-0 

7,291 

Gadarwara . 

S70 

I 

430 

165, 213 

190 

- 14.9 

7,660 

District total 

r,976 


963 

315,518 

160 

- 14*5 

14,951 


About 85 percent, of the population are Hindus, 10 percent. 
Animists, and nearly 4 per cent. Muhammadans. Practically 
the whole population speak the Bundeli dialect of Western 
Hindi, the Gonds having almost entirely abandoned their owm 
language. Marathi, Urdu, and Gondl are spoken by a few’ 
hundred persons each. 

The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (24,000), Their 
Rajputs (14,000), Banias (9,000), Kurmis (7,000), Lodhis 
{30,000), Kaonras (14,000), and Raj Gonds. Brahmans belong 
principally to Northern India, but there are also some Maratha 
Brahman landlords, w’ho generally bear the title of Pandit 
The Golapurabs form a local sub-caste of Brahmans, who have 
been settled in the District for a long time and are solely 
cultivators; they neither beg nor perform priestly functions. 

Most of the Rajputs belong to a local sub-caste called Gorai, 
and are of mixed descent. The principal cultivating castes are 
Lodhis, Kurmis, and Kaonras. The Kaonras profess to be 
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descended from the Kauravas of the Mahabharata, who 
after being defeated by the Pandavas came and settled in 
Narsinghpur. They are certainly not Rajputs, and there is 
some reason for supposing them to be a branch of the Ahirs. 
The labouring classes are Chamars (17,000) and Mehras 
(15,000), who together form about 10 per cent, of the popula- 
tion; and Gonds, who number 35,000, or ii per cent. These 
are all in very poor circumstances. The Gonds are compara- 
tively civilized, but live from hand to mouth. Many of them 
have only a garden plot for spade cultivation, or a small 
holding of the poorest soil. They depend largely on the 
77ialma crop and other forest produce, and on the sale of head- 
loads of grass and fuel. About 62 per cent, of the population 
were returned as dependent on agriculture in 1901. 

Of the 359 Christians, 66 belong to the Anglican com- 
munion and 267 are Methodists. Native Christians number 
319. The Hardwicke American Methodist Episcopal Mission 
has a station at Narsinghpur. 

The greater part of the cultivated area consists of black 
alluvial soil. The quality varies according to the lie of the 
land, ground which is undulating or cut up by ravines being 
the poorest. Below the Satpura Hills there is a belt of light 
sandy soil suited to the growth of rice. A somewhat peculiar 
system followed in the hill country is that of sowing several of 
the autumn crops together, such mixtures as kodon^jowdry d^nd 
cotton, /// and ar/iar, or rice, jowdr^ and arhar^ with urad 
or immg as a fourth ingredient in each case, being found in the 
same field. The cultivators hope that in such cases they will 
get a good return from one or two of the crops whatever the 
nature of the season may be; but such a heterogeneous 
mixture can scarcely be considered good agriculture. In 
recent years there have been heavy decreases in the acreage 
of wheat, gram, and kodon, partly counterbalanced by a rise 
in those of masur, rice, and cotton. 

More than 45 square miles are held wholly or partially 
free of revenue, and the remainder on the ordinary mdlgiizdri 
tenure. The following table gives the principal agricultural 
statistics in 1903-4, in square miles : — 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Narsinghpur . 

1,106 

489 

I 

314 

186 

Gadarwara 

870 


2 

265 

63 

Total 

1,976 

1,004 


,:... 579 : 
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No considerable extension of cultivation is now possible. 

Wheat, either sown singly or mixed with gram, covers 318 
square miles, or 27 per cent of the cropped area; gram, 176 
square miles ; ///, 78 ; rice, 54 ; jowar, 33 ; and cotton, 50. The 
small millet is mainly grown as a food-crop in the hilly 

tracts by Gond cultivators and is not exported. Only 7,000 
acres are occupied by linseed. It is peculiarly liable to rust, 
and is therefore not a popular crop for heavy black soil, but the 
area under it was larger a few years ago than at present. The 
cultivation of cotton has recently increased. It is grown on 
the light soil along the banks of the Narbada or mixed with 
other crops, and the out-turn is usually poor. Rice is mainly 
raised as a catch-crop in embanked fields before gram, or as 
a mixture with other crops. 

The principal agricultural improvement is the embankment Improve- 
of wheat-fields to hold up water during the rains. This, 
however, is practised only in the eastern part of the District txiral prac- 
adjoining Jubbulpore, and the anticipation that it would hce. 
gradually extend to the remaining area has not been fulfilled. 

Only about 2,500 acres were regularly embanked in 1893, 
but since then up to 1905 embankments have been constructed 
on an additional 13,000 acres. In places where the surface is 
sloping the field cannot be embanked on all sides, but a bank 
is run across the lower end to prevent scouring. About 78 
square miles have small embankments of this type or 
dhids. During the eleven years following 1893 only Rs. 17,000 
was advanced in Land Improvement Loans, and 1*9 lakhs 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

Cattle are bred in the District, and are also imported from Cattle, 
Chhindwara, Nimar, Hoshangabad, and Saugor. The ^ 

singhpur cattle have no particular reputation. They are slow, ^ ^ 
but have the strength which is requisite for cultivation in the 
heavy black soil. The number of cattle was greatly reduced 
by mortality in the famines. Buffaloes are kept for breeding 
purposes and for the manufacture of ghl. There were formerly 
a considerable number of horses in the District ; but the 
impoverishment of many landowners and the construction of 
good roads have rendered horse-breeding too expensive, and 
to a great extent destroyed the taste for it, the people generally 
preferring a bullock-cart to a horse, when the former method 
of locomotion is practicable. 

Only about 2,000 to 2,500 acres are irrigated. Irrigation is Irrigation, 
almost entirely from wells, and is practically confined to sugar- 
cane and garden crops. There are about i, 100 irrigation wells . 
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The area of Government forest is 249 square miles, all of 
which is ‘ reserved/ The principal forests are on the Satpura 
range in the south of the District, and there are small 
patches north of the Narbada on the Vindhyan range. Teak, 
$aj {Terminalia tomentosa\ khair {Acacia Catechu)^ and 
bamboos are the principal trees. The revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 20,000. 

The coal-mines situated at Mohpani, twelve miles from 
Gadarwara at the foot of the Satpura Hills, are served by a 
branch line of railway. They have been worked since 1862, 
and the opening out of some fresh seams has recently been 
undertaken. The annual out-turn is now about 43,000 tons. 
The coal is of moderate quality. In 1904 the mines were 
sold by the Nerbudda Coal and Iron Company to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Coal is also found in small 
quantities in the Sher and Shakkar rivers. There are iron 
mines at Tendukheda on the north of the Narbada close to 
the base of the Vindhyan range, but they are worked only by 
native miners, or Lohars. About 150 large and 70 small 
furnaces were working in 1895 ; but the returns for 1904 
show only 8, and the industry is now nearly extinct, though 
the iron has a local reputation. The mines are mere open 
pits cut to the depth of about 30 feet through the black soil 
and underlying clsiy, and have to be re-excavated annually 
after the rainy season. Copper ores occur at Barmhan. They 
were worked for a time, and the band of rock in which they lie 
was found to be 6 feet thick, while the average yield of copper 
from some ores was 28 per cent. 

Hand-weaving and dyeing w^ere formerly carried on to 
a considerable extent, but the industries are suffering from the 
competition of machine-made cloth. Gadarwara is the most 
important centre, while Singhpur and Amgaon have also con- 
siderable numbers of looms and dye-houses and Narsinghpur 
a few. Indigo is used in combination with other agents to 
produce the dark-green cloth called amo/iwa, padded coats of 
which are largely worn in the cold season. Chichli has an 
industry of brass-workers, and brass vessels are also imported 
from Jubbulpore and Poona. Glass bangles are made at 
Nayakheda and Barha, and rude glass bottles for holding 
the sacred water of the Narbada at Barmhan. A few Muham- 
madan butchers have settled at Gadarwara and prepare dried 
meat. A ginning factory has lately been opened at Gadarwara 
by a private company, and another at Chhindwara, 

Wheat has hitherto been the staple product of Narsinghpur 
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District, forming about 50 per cent, of the total exports. 

Oilseeds, gram, and other grains are also exported to a less 
extent GM is sent to Calcutta and Bombay, and hides and 
bones to Bombay. The exports of forest produce from 
Narsinglipur are not considerable, but those of the adjoining 
tracts of Ghhindwara are brought to Babai station. The 
imports are principally cotton piece-goods, salt, sugar, kerosene 
oil, tobacco, and articles of hardware. Rice is imported by 
road from Seoni and Ghhindwara, salt comes from Ahmadabad, 
and giir or unrefined cane-sugar from Lucknow and Patna. 

Three annual fairs are held, at Barmhan, Barehta, and Sankal. 

A large amount of traffic in household and other commodities 

takes place at the Barmhan fair. 

The Jubbulpore line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
passes through the centre of the District from west to east, 
having a length of 75 miles and 8 stations within ks limits. 

There is also a branch line of 12 miles from Gadarwara to the 
Mohpani coal-mines. The feeder roads to Gadarwara, Kareli, 
Ghhindwara, and Narsinglipur are the most important trade- 
routes. Previous to the opening of the railway to Saugor, 

Karel] was a place of considerable importance, as it was the 
station for Saugor, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road crossing the Narbada at Barmhan. It now only retains 
the trade of the southern part of the Rehli iahsil and the 
centre of Narsinghpur. A metalled road is projected from 
Narsinglipur town to Lakhnadon in Seoni District and has 
been constructed for 1 7 miles, but it passes through pooi 
country and there is not much traffic on it. The old road 
from Jubbulpore to Bombay runs through the District, but 
as it adjoins and is parallel to the railway, it is no longei 
of any importance. The length of metalled roads in the 
District is 79 miles, and of unmetalled roads 135 miles. The 
expenditure on maintenance in 1903-4 was Rs. 33,000, Ihe 
Public Works department maintains 94 miles of the more 
important roads and the District council the remainder. There 

are avenues of trees on 1 17 miles. 

The earliest scarcities of which accounts are available resulted Famine, 
rather from political disturbances than climatic causes. War 
and its effects caused distress in the upper Narbada valley 
during the years 1771, 1783, and 1809. It is recorded that 
in 1771 wheat sold in Narsinghpur at 5 seers to the rupee. In 
1832-3 severe distress occurred, owing to a poor harvest caused 
by excessive, followed by deficient, rain. The failure of 1868-9 
was not severe in Narsinghpur. In 1894 and 1895 the spring 
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crops were spoilt by excessive winter rain. A little relief was 
given by opening works in 1895, and the forests were thrown 
open. In 1895 the rains stopped prematurely and the harvest 
was only 60 per cent, of normal. This was followed by a total 
failure of the crops in 1896-7. Famine prevailed throughout 
the year 1897, when 59,000 persons, or 16 per cent of the 
population, were on relief in June. The total expenditure was 
10 lakhs, the principal form of relief consisting of road works. 
In 1899-1900 two-fifths of a normal crop were obtained, and 
the District was not severely distressed. The expenditure was 
1-5 lakhs, and some useful work was done in the eradication 
of kans grass {Saccharum slontaneum) and the construction of 
field embankments. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by three Assistant or 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into two tahstls, each of which has 
a tahsilddr and a natb-fahsllddr. The Forest officer usually 
belongs to the Provincial Service. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate 
Judge, and a Munsif at each tdhsli. The Divisional and Sessions 
Judge of the Nerbudda Division has jurisdiction in Narsinghpur. 
The crime of the District, which was serious a few years ago, is 
now petty. Civil work is very heavy, and the people are 
noted for their fondness for litigation. Suits between landlord 
and tenant and mortgage suits furnish the largest number of 
cases. 

Under the Maratha revenue system, villages were let out 
to the highest bidder, and any rights or consideration which 
the village headmen may have enjoyed in the past were almost 
entirely effaced. No legal status was given to tenants, and the 
older cultivators were protected only by the custom that, so 
long as the annual rent demanded was paid, their tenure was 
hereditary and continuous. During the period of Maratha 
rule the District was severely rack-rented, every possible device 
of illegal exaction being employed to raise money ; but the 
effect of this oppressive administration was largely counter- 
balanced by the fact that the considerable garrisons maintained 
at Srinagar and Chauragarh and the court of the local governor 
afforded a ready market for produce. These facts were dis- 
regarded when the District first came under British administra- 
tion, and in consequence the attempts made to collect the 
nominal demand under the Marathas proved a disastrous 
failure. The annual demand at cession was 6* 6 7 lakhs, and 
twenty years afterwards it had fallen to 4 lakhs. In 1836 
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a twenty years’ settlement was concluded, and the revenue 
fixed at 3-47 lakhs. The next revision was delayed for some 
years owing to the Mutiny, and was completed in 1864 by 
Mr. (Sir Charles) Grant, whose settlement report is one of the 
most interesting publications relating to the Central Provinces. 
The revenue w^as raised to 4*22 lakhs, an increase of 27 per cent., 
the settlement being made for thirty years. During its currency 
Narsinghpur, like other Districts at this period, prospered 
greatly. The cropped area increased by io|- per cent, and 
there was a rise of 60 per cent, in the price of grain. A new 
settlement was concluded in 1894, at which the demand was 
raised to 6*42 lakhs, or by 50 per cent. Some temporary 
remissions of land revenue have been made since the famines, 
in consequence of the agricultural deterioration which resulted 
from them. The term of the revised settlement varies from 
fifteen to seventeen years, a shorter period than the one now 
generally prescribed of twenty years having been adopted, in 
order to produce a regular rotation of District settlements. 
The average incidence of revenue per acre of cultivation was 
R. 0-15-3 (maximum Rs. 1-6-8, minimum R. 0-8-6), while 
that of the rental was Rs. i-ix-7 (maximum Rs. 2-13-0, 
minimum R. 0-14-3). Collections on account of land revenue 
and revenue from all sources are shown below, in thousands of 
rupees : — 



j 1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . . i 

4,23 

4,21 

7,01 

6,23 

Total revenue . 

6,39 

1 >H 

9,46 

8,48 


Local affairs, outside municipal areas, are managed by a Local 
District council and two local boards each having jurisdiction 
over one tahszL The income of the District council in 1903-4 palities. 
was Rs. 78,000. The expenditure was mainly on public works 
(Rs. 25,000) and education (Rs. 30,000). Narsinghpur, 
Chhindwara, and Gadarwara are municipal towns. 

The force under the District Superintendent of police con- Police and 
sists of 339 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, 
besides 1,032 village watchmen for 966 inhabited towns and 
villages. Narsinghpur town has a District jail, with accom- 
modation for 170 prisoners, including 13 females. The dail}- 
average number of prisoners in 1904 was 89. 

In respect of education the District occupies the fourth Education, 
position in the Province, nearly 5 per cent, of the population 
(9*4 males and 0*3 females) being able to read and write. The 
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proportion of children under instruction to those of school- 
going age is 13 percent. Statistics of the number of pupils 
are as follows: (i88o~i) 45334 i (1890-1) 6,062; (1900-1) 
5,926; (1903-4) 6,110, including 554 girls. The educational 
institutions comprise two English and six vernacular middle 
schools, and ninety-three primary schools. The expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 49,000, of which Rs. 43,000 
was derived from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 4,000 
from fees. 

The District has 7 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
98 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
50,813, of whom 571 were in-patients, and 1,879 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 10,000, of which 
the greater part was provided from Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of 
Narsinghpur, Gadarwara, and Chhindwara. The number of 
persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 59 per 1,000 
of the District population, a high proportion. 

[C. Grant, Settlement Report^ 1866; E. A. De Brett, Settle- 
men t Report, 1895. A District Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Narsinghpur Tahsil. — Eastern takstl of Narsinghpur Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, lying between 22^37' and 23®i3'N. 
and 79® 38' E., with an area of 1,106 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 148,738, compared with 172,801 in 
1891, In 1902, II villages were transferred to the taksll from 
Saugor District, and the adjusted population is 150,305 persons. 
The density is 136 persons per square mile. The takszl con- 
tains two towns, Narsinghpur (population, 11,233), the head- 
quarters of the taMl 3 ind District, and Chhindwara (4,216); 
and 533 inhabited villages. Excluding 186 square miles of 
Government forest, 61 per cent, of the available area is occupied 
for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 489 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 3,31,000, and for cesses Rs. 31,000. The talisil consists 
roughly of a belt of land near the Narbada river, where the soil 
has been impoverished by the action of drainage and much cut 
up into ravines, a rich black soil tract behind this, and then 
some sandy and stony land leading up to the Satpura Hills on 
the south. 

Gadarwara Tahsil.— Western ta/iszl of Narsinghpur Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, lying between 22^38' and 23^ 15' N. 
and 78® 27' and 79® 4' E., with an area of 870 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 165,213, compared with 194,225 
in 1891. The density is 190 persons per square mile. The 
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42/^7/ contains one town, Gadarwara (population, 8,198), the 
head-quarters, and 430 inhabited villages. Excluding 63 square 
miles of Government forest, 69 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 5 1 5 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was E.s. 3,03,000, and for cesses Rs. 27,000. The 
tahsil occupies a tract in the Narbada valley, consisting of 
a fertile plain of black soil, cut up into ravines near the river 
and flanked by a narrow belt of the Satpura hill country. 

CfiMndwara. — Town in the District and tahsil of Narsingh- 
pur, Central Provinces, situated in 23° 2'N. and 79° 29' E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 583 miles from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 4,216. Chhindwara is on the old trunk 
road to the Deccan, and was established in 1824 by Sir W. 
Sleeman for the convenience of travellers through the Narbada 
valley, at the time when this road was infested by Thags. It 
was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,400. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,700, derived mainly from fees on the 
registration of cattle. Produce from the adjoining tracts is 
brought to Chhindwara station for export, and an important 
weekly cattle market is held here at which more than x,ooo 
head change hands. i\. cotton-ginning factory has been 
erected. Chhindwara possesses a vernacular middle school 
and a dispensary. 

Gadarwara Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name, Narsinghpur District, Central Provinces, situated 
in 2 2°55'N. ancl 78®48'E., on the left bank of the Shakkar 
and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jubbulpore, 
536 miles from Bombay. The town was the capital of the 
District in the time of the Marathas. Population (1901), 8, 198. 
Gadarwara was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 19,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 33,000, derived principally from 
octroi. Gadarwara is the largest exporting station in the District 
for the local products of ght and grain. Various handicrafts, 
such as weaving, dyeing, shoe-making, and pottery, are also 
carried on in the town, but are in a depressed condition. 
A cotton-ginning factory has recently been erected with a 
capital of Rs. 32,000, w'hich disposed of cotton to the value 
of a lakh of rupees in 1902-3. Gadarwara contains an English 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Narsinghpur Town.— Head-quarters of the District and 
tahsil of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 57' N. 
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and 79^' 13 E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jub- 
bulpore, 564 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 11,233, 
It was formerly called Chhota-Gadarwara, and the name 
of Narsinghpur was given when a temple of Narsingh (the 
man-lion incarnation of Vishnu) was erected about 100 years 
ago. Narsinghpur proper stands on the west bank of the 
small river Singri, and the houses on the eastern bank are 
really situated in a separate town called Kandeli, but are 
included within the municipality of Narsinghpur. The Singri, 
though of absolutely insignificant size, is liable to sudden 
floods; and in 1891 it submerged the town and civil station, 
and washed away numerous houses, though the exertions of 
the civil officers prevented any loss of life. It has been 
dammed to afford a water-supply to the town. Narsinghpur 
was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,000. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 17,000, mainly derived from octroi, but 
including a grant of Rs. 4,000 from Provincial funds for educa- 
tion. With the exception of the export of timber from the 
Chhindwara forests, there has not hitherto been much trade 
at Narsinghpur, the adjoining station of Kareli being a more 
important centre. But since the opening of the railway to 
Saugor, Kareli has been diminishing and Narsinghpur increasing 
in importance. Hand-weaving and dyeing and book-binding 
are among the local handicrafts. The town contains a printing 
press with Hindi and English type, which issues three monthly 
vernacular periodicals. It has an English middle and other 
schools, and three dispensaries. A mission station of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church has been established 
here. 

Hoshangabad District. — District in the Nerbudda Division 
■ of the Central Provinces, lying between 21® 53' and 2 2° 59' N. 
and 76° 47' and 78*^ 44' E., with an area 013,676 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Native States 
of Bhopal and Indore ; on the east by Narsinghpur ; on 
the west by Nimar; while the southern border marches 
with Chhindwara, Bettil, and Berar. The District consists of 
a long narrow strip forming the lower portion of the Narbada 
valley, with sections of the Satpura hill country on the southern 
border. The Narbada is the northern boundary of the Dis- 
trict and of the Central Provinces along its whole length in 
Hoshangabad, running from a little north of east to south of 
west ; and the District extends along its southern bank for 
a length of over 120 miles, while its width varies from 22 to 
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40 miles. North of the Narbada lie the Vindhyan mountains, 
in places seen only as a far-off outline, with the plains of 
Bhopal or Indore spread out below, in other places running in 
and following the line of the river, the water of which washes 
their base for miles. In these spots outlying spurs and hills 
are generally found on the southern side. One such spur, 
known as the Black Rocks, crops up close to Hoshangabad 
and supplies the town with building and paving stone. With 
the exception of these outliers, the portion of the District 
adjoining the Narbada consists of an open black soil plain 
of great fertility. In the south the Satpuras generally run 
in successive ranges parallel to the line of the valley and 
trending to the south-west. The portions included in the 
District consist of the block of the Pachmarhi or Mahadeo 
hills in the south-east, a low outer range of the Satpuras 
running through the Hoshangabad and Harda taksils with the 
valley of the Denwa behind it in the centre, and another wild 
tract of hill and forest on the south-west called Kalibhit \ 
which extends to the Tapti on the border of Berar. Most of 
the peaks of the Satpuras rise to about 2,000 feet, or a little 
over, but in the MahMeo hills there are three with an eleva- 
tion of over 4,000 feet. Hoshangabad town is 1,01 1 feet above 
the sea, and the fall of the Narbada in this part of its course is 
rather less than 3 feet in a mile. From the Satpuras numerous 
streams run down through the valley to the Narbada, having in 
the east, where the slope of the valley is rapid and direct, a very 
straight course and a length of only about 24 miles from the 
base of the hills to their confluence, while in the west they 
make a circular sweep and usually flow for about 40 miles 
through the plain. The principal of these streams are the 
Dudhi on the east, dividing HoshangabM from Narsinghpur, 
the Tawa flowing through the Hoshangabad fa/zsR, the Ganjal 
separating Seom-Malwa and Harda, and the Machak on the 
west. These bring down with them large quantities of sand in 
their floods, ’which are very high and rapid, and deposit it on 
the banks, causing deterioration in the soil to a considerable 
distance. Where two or three rivers escaping separately from 
the hills draw close together, the whole of the land enclosed 
between them is generally poor sofl overrun with jungle; 
Notable instances of this are to be seen in the system of rivers 
which unite near Sohagpur, and those which join the Indra 
east of Seoni, in both of which cases a large belt of forest 
reaches nearly down to the Narbada. 

^ Transferred to Nimar District in 1904. 
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The plain portion of the District is covered by alluvial soil, 
consisting of a stiff reddish, yellowish, or brownish clay, with 
numerous intercalated bands of sand and gravel. Kafikar 
abounds throughout the deposit, and pisolitic iron granules are 
of frequent occurrence. The thickness of the alluvial deposits, 
as exposed along the banks of rivers, usually does not exceed 
a maximum of 100 feet. In the west, rocks belonging to the* 
transition system, consisting of quartzite, hornstone-breccia, and 
limestone, occur near Handia. The hilly tract to the south, 
embracing the Pachmarhl or Mahadeo hills, forms part of the 
great Gondwana system. At the base of it occurs the Talcher 
group, consisting mainly of greenish silt beds, breaking up into 
small splintering fragments and hence called needle shales, and 
green, brown, or whitish felspathic sandstones, in both of which 
pebbles and large boulders are often irregularly scattered. The 
Talchers are overlaid by the Damuda series, which is made up 
chiefly of thick-bedded, often coarse felspathic sandstones, with 
subordinate beds of carbonaceous shale and coal. 

The Government forests cover the hills on the southern 
border and also extend into the plain, especially along the 
banks of the rivers in the eastern tract. Almost pure teak 
forest is found on the alluvial flats along the rivers, and on red 
stony soil on the lower hill-sides. Mixed forest of saj (Ter- 
minalia iome/ifosa), teak, dhaurd {Anogeissus latifolid)^ haldu 
(Adim cordifolia\ iinsd {Ougemia dalbergioides)^ and hljdsdl 
{Pterocarpus Maf^supiuni) occurs on the middle and lower slopes 
of the hill belt. On the dry stony hill-tops and plateaux, more 
especially those of sandstone formation, salai {Boswellia 
serraia) is predominant, with stunted trees of other species, 
mainly khair {Acacia Catechu) and lendid {lagers troemia parvi 
flora). Sal {Shorea fvbusta) is found on the Pachmarhl plateau, 
and a?ijan {Hardtmckia blnata) appears in the Denwa forests of 
the Sohagpur range, but does not attain any size. 

The forests are fairly well stocked with game, including bison 
in the Borl^and Rajaborari tracts, and tigers, leopards, and the 
usual kinds of deer over most of the wooded area. Antelope 
are plentiful in the open country. Of birds, peafowl are the 
most numerous, and the other land game birds are also 
common, but duck and snipe are found only in scattered 
localities. Mahseer may be had in the rivers. 

Rainfall is registered at the four tahsil head quarters and at 
Pachmarhl. The annual fall at Hoshangabad town is 50 
inches, and this may probably be taken as representing the 
average for the plain. In the hills the rainfall is much heavier. 
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Until within recent years the District has very rarely suffered 
from marked deficiency of rain. Thunderstorms occur with 
comparative frequency in the hot season. Hail is not un- 
common and is much dreaded, but duststorms are unknown. 

The climate is on the whole healthy. The cold season is 
characterized by bright cloudless days and cold nights with 
piercing winds ; frost is known, but water never freezes. The 
summer months are hot and dry, and during the rains the 
weather is somewhat steamy and oppressive, especially in the 
town of Hoshangabad. 

Little is known of the history of the District before the History, 
Maratha invasion. The town of Hoshangabad is believed to 
take its name from Sultan Hoshang Shah Ghori, the second of 
the Malwa kings, who reigned from 1405 to 1434. Hoshang 
Shah may have passed through Hoshangabad on his way to 
Kherla in Betiil, the head-quarters of a Gond dynasty, which 
he is said by Firishta to have reduced in 1433. Ak bar’s 

time Handia was the head-quarters of a Sarkar^ and was occu- 
pied by a Faujdar and Diwan and by Mughal troops. Seoni 
was attached to Bhopal, and Hoshangabad is not mentioned at 
all Several reasons point to the conclusion that the eastern 
part of the District was never conquered by the Muhammadans, 
but was thought too wild and valueless to wrest from the 
Gonds who occupied it. On the decay of the Mughal empire 
the District again reverted to the Gonds, who were probably 
its original masters. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the eastern portion of the Rajwara pargana was ruled 
by four Gond Rajas of Sobhapur and Fatehpur, who were 
feudatories of the Mandla kingdom. The centre formed part of 
the territories of the Deogarh dynasty, and in the west were 
the petty chiefs of Makrai and Makla. About 1720 Dost 
Muhammad, the founder of the Bhopal family, took Hoshang- 
abad town and annexed a considerable territory with it. In 
1742 the Peshwa Balaji Bajl Rao passed up the valley on his 
way to attack Mandla and subdued the Handia pargana. 

Eight years later Raghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur overran the 
whole range of hills from Gawilgarh to Mahadeo, and reduced 
the country east of Handia and south of the Narbada except 
the portion held by Bhopal Hostilities between the Bhopal 
and N^pur rulers commenced in 1795 and lasted with little 
intermission for twenty years. Hoshangabad was in that year 
taken by the Nagpur troops, but was retaken in 1802 by Wazir 
Muhammad, the celebrated minister of Bhopal The Bhopal 
dominions north of the Narbada were finally lost to the Marathas 
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in 1808. During these wars the Pindaris, first summoned by 
Wazir Muhammad to his assistance, but afterwards deserting to 
his enemies, plundered the country impartially in all directions. 
It is estimated that not a single village escaped being burnt 
once or twice during the fifteen years for which their depreda- 
tions lasted, and the greater part of the District was entirely 
depopulated. The Pindaris were extirpated in 18x7 \ 

1818 the portions of the District belonging to the Nagpur 
kingdom were ceded, under an agreement subsequently con- 
firmed by the treaty of 1826. In 1844 the Harda-Handia tract 
was made over by Sindhia in part payment for the Gwalior 
Contingent, and in i860 it was permanently transferred and 
became British territory. The Mutiny of 1857 disturbed the 
District very little. There was some trouble with the police 
at Harda, a petty chief rebelled in the Mahadeo hills, and 
Tantia Topi crossed the valley in 1858; but the authority of 
the British officers w’^as at no time seriously shaken. The small 
Feudatory State of Makrai lies in the centre of the Harda 
ta/iszl. 

The archaeological remains are unimportant. The island 
of Joga, picturesquely situated in the Narbada near Handia, 
has a fort and is supposed to be the site of an old cantonment, 
remains of masonry w^ells and buildings being found. At 
Khatama, ten miles from the Itarsi railway station, there is 
a cave dedicated to Mahadeo, consisting of a plain rectangular 
room with an enclosed shrine, the front of the cave being 
supported by four pillars. Bagra contains an old fort ascribed 
to Hoshang Shah Ghorl. 

The population of the District at the last three enumera- 
tions was as follows : (1881) 467,191 ; (1891) 497,487 ; 
(1901) 449,165. Up to 1891 development was rapid in the 
eastern portion of the District, where large tracts of land had 
long been out of cultivation, but slower in the western fa^kslls, 
which were already fully populated. In 1896 a strip of territory 
on the east of the Harda 572 square miles in area and 

containing 32,458 persons, was transferred to Niniar, and the 
figures of previous enumerations have been adjusted to allow 
for thish The decrease of population in the present area 
of, Hoshangabad, during the last decade, was at the rate of 

* In 1904, 38 villages with an area of 51 sqtiare miles and a population 
of 2,580 persons w^ere transferred from the Harda iahszi to Nimar District, 
and also 293 square miles of the Kalibhit reserved forest. The adjusted 
District figures of area and population are 3,676 square miles and 446,585 
persons, ■ ■ 
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nearly 10 per cent., and the District suffered from partial or 
total failures of crops in six years of the decade. The District 
contains six towns— Hard a, Hoshangabad, Seoni-Malwa, 
SOHAGPUR, Itarsi, and PACHMARHi— and 1,334 inhabited 
villages. The chief statistics of population according to the 
Census of 190 r are shown below :— 


7 'aksit 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and 1901, 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

t 

t 

P 

Hoshangabad . 

804 

2 

309 

125,071 

156 

- 9.2 

5.746 

Harda 

HI39 

1 

400 

1 28,858 

II3 

- 10.5 

6,694 

Sobagpur . 

1,24.:^ 

2 

429 

I2B,S63 

lOIj 

- 9*6 

5.139 

Seoni-Malwa • 

490 

I 

1 96 

66,793 

136 

— I 2-0 

2,789 

District total 


6 

D 334 

446,585 

121 

- 9*8 

20,368 


The figures for religion show that 84 per cent, of the popula* 
tion are Hindus, nearly 1 1 per cent. Animists, and 5 per cent. 
Muhammadans. Of the 22,000 Muhammadans, nearly half 
live in towns. The majority of the population speak the 
Bundell dialect of Western Hindi, but in the Harda tahsil the 
language presents some features of difference and is allied to 
the Maiwi dialect of Rajputana. About half the Gonds and 
Korkus are shown as having abandoned their own languages. 

These tribes are fairly strongly represented in the population, Their 
Gonds numbering nearly 49,000, or ii per cent., and Korkus cast^s^and 
22,500, or 5 per cent. The most important landholders are tions. 
the Brahmans (34,000), who include families from* both 
Hindustan and the Deccan, and also the local subdivision of 
Naramdeo or Narbada Brahmans, who are priests of the various 
sacred places on the Narbada and in villages, and also to a 
large extent paiwdris or village accountants. The important 
cultivating castes are Rajputs (28,000), Gujars (22,000), and 
Raghuvansis (7,000). Most of the Rajputs are Jadons or 
Jaduvansis of very impure descent. Jats, who have immi- 
grated from Northern India, number 5,000. The menial and 
labouring classes are the Chamars (20,000), Balahis (15,000), 

Mehras (12,000), and Katias (10,000). About 61 per cent, 
of the whole population are returned as dependent on 
agriculture. 

Christians number 2,706, of whom 2,301 are natives. The Christian 
Friends Foreign Mission Association has stations at five places 
in the District, with a European staff numbering 36 members. 
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Its converts number 1,200. Altogether 13 schools and 4 
dispensaries have been established by this body ; and in their 
workshops at Rasulia near Hoshangabad, and at Lebi near 
Seoni, numerous trades are taught. The Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society has stations at Harda and Timurm, and 
supports a high school and middle school at the former placey 
besides two dispensaries and a leper asylum. 

General The prevailing soil of the District is the rich black alluvial 
agricul- great depth and fertility which is characteristic of the 

ditions. Narbada valley. The average depth is estimated at 10 feet, 
but in many places it exceeds 30 feet Inferior soil is usually 
met with in undulating fields which have been denuded of the 
finer particles by scouring, or where the black soil is mixed 
with limestone pebbles or sand. A variety of sandy soil called 
sihdr^ which is formed from sandstone rock, produces only 
autumn crops, but responds to irrigation. The black soil of 
the Harda and Seom-Malwa tahsils is the most fertile, and 
that of Sohagpur the least, being especially subject to deteriora- 
tion by the action of the numerous rivers which intersect the 
tahsil^ and wash down sandy deposits from the hills. A small 
area of first-rate land round Pachlaora and Sobhapur must, 
however, be excepted. Sihar or regular sandy soil is also 
more common here than elsewhere. In the whole District 
the different kinds of black soil cover about 88 per cent, and 
sandy soil about 12 per cent, of the cultivated area. Wheat is 
generally grown in unembanked fields and without manure 
or rotation. When a field shows signs of exhaustion, gram is 
sown for a year or two, as this crop exercises a recuperative 
effect on the soil. As a rule autumn crops are grown only on 
the inferior soils, which will not support spring-crop grains ; 
but the case of jowdr, which is now sown on black soil, is an 
exception to this. 

Chief agri- ^ Of the whole area of the District, 1 73 square miles are 
Sa\Tstics co^P^ised in estates held on jdgtrddri tenure ; 73 square miles, 
and crops, formerly Government forest, are in process of settlement on the 
ryotwdri system; and 103 square miles are held wholly or 
partially free of revenue from Government. An area of 22 
square miles has been sold outright under the Waste Land 
Rules. The remaining area is held on the ordinary mdlgmdri 

* The agricultural statistics in this paragraph relate to the year 1903-4, 
In 1904 the area of Government forest was reduced to 922 square miles by 
transfer of the Kalibhit tract. In the statistics, 96 square miles of waste 
land which have not been cadastrally surveyed are excluded from the total 
area of the District. 
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tenure. The principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are 
shown below, in square miles : — 


TaJml. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated, 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Hoshangabad . 

804 

355 

I 

277 

84 

Harda . * 


521 

I 

315 

279 

Sohagpnr . 

hm 

397 

I 

347 i 

433 

Seoni-Malwa . 

490 

232 1 

... 

138 i 

126 

Total 

3,676 

1,505 

3 

1,077 

923 


Practically all the available land in the open country has been 
brought under the plough, and with the exception of a few 
isolated tracts there is little scope for extension of cultivation, 

A considerable quantity of land is under new and old fallow, 
the proportion amounting normally to about a fifth of the 
area occupied, and at present, owing to agricultural depression, 
to nearly 27 per cent. Fields are frequently, however, left 
fallow for the purpose of affording grazing to cattle. Wheat is 
the staple crop, with an area of 689 square miles, or 49 per cent, 
of the cropped area, while those next in importance are gram 
covering 200 square miles, jowar 56, til 79, and the small 
millets kodon and kutkl 94. The excessive disasters which 
have befallen the wheat crop, and the greater expense of its 
cultivation in view of the impoverished condition of the 
cultivators, have caused a decrease in the area under wheat. 

Only about 20 square miles are normally double cropped, the 
usual method being to get a catch-crop of pulse from an 
embanked wheat-field during the monsoon season. The betel- 
vine gardens of Sohagpur deserve mention. The leaf grown 
here has a good reputation and is sent outside the District. 

The principal agricultural improvement is the embankment Improye- 
of fields for wheat. Some embankments have been made 
experimentally by Government, and a few leading landowners tural prac- 
have adopted this method. The cultivation of cotton has 
increased in recent years. An agricultural farm has been 
started at Hoshangabad, for the demonstration of improved 
methods of wheat cultivation. An American winnowing 
machine has been introduced, and several have been sold to 
the cultivators. During the ten years following 1894 about 
Rs. 28,000 was borrowed under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and 375 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The cattle used in the District are to a large extent imported Cattle, 
from the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, and Narsinghgarh, 
which occupy the Malwa plateau. The fair of Sankha in 
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Narsingbgarh is the great market at which they are purchased, 
and they are commonly known as Sankha bullocks. They are 
large, strong, and sluggish, and generally white in colour. 
Cattle are also brought to a less extent from Nimar, this breed 
being preferred for use in carts as they are light and active. 
The cattle bred in Hoshangabad itself are inferior to those 
imported. Buffaloes are not used for cultivation, but those 
agriculturists who can afford it keep buffalo cows for the 
production of ght, which is an article of export. A Govern- 
ment cattle farm has recently been opened at Hoshangabad. 
The number of ponies has diminished in recent years. 

The area irrigated from tanks is insignificant, consisting in 
1903-4 of little more than 2,000 acres, which are mainly under 
vegetables and garden crops. In 1899-1900 it rose to 4,000 
acres. A few hundred acres of w^heat are also irrigated by 
means of wells. It is believed that the application of well- 
irrigation to wheat might be profitably extended. The practice 
of embanking wheat-fields, which may be considered a method 
of irrigation, is also growing ; and though the crop in an em- 
banked field is more liable to rust, this disadvantage is held to 
be m’ore than counterbalanced by the increased out-turn, the 
saving in seed, and the greater facility in cultivation. The 
scope for tank-irrigation is limited. 

Government forests in 1903-4 covered 922 square miles, or 
25 per cent, of the total area of the District. The forests are 
found almost entirely on the undulating and hilly country of 
the Satpuras, which bounds the Narbada valley to the south. 
Situated at heights ranging from 1,200 to 4,000 feet above the 
sea, the character of the forests varies with both the elevation 
and the nature of the soil. On the dry rocky peaks and 
plateaux, especially when of sandstone formation, the principal 
species is salat (Bosimllia serrata), mixed with stunted growths 
of other species. The middle and lower slopes of the hill belt 
form stretches of flat and undulating land fit for cultivation, 
alternating with mixed forest, the principal trees of which are 
teak and sdj {Terminalia tomentosa), with other less valuable 
species. These forests contain frequent patches of grass land 
without trees, owing to the former practice of darm or shifting 
cultivation and unrestricted fellings. Lastly, on the alluvial 
flats along rivers or on patches of red stony soil in the plains 
there is almost pure teak forest. JBamboos are fairly plentifuL 
The local consumption of forest produce comprises principally 
firewood, inferior timber, bamboos, and grass, while the exports 
consist of teak poles and scantlings, and bamboos. The 
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demand is principally from Khandesh and BerJ. 

revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 74.°oo, of which Rs. 28 000 was 

realized from sales of timber. Rs. 7,400 from fuel, and 

worked in Hoshangabad. Argentiferous Mineral, 
galena occurs at Joga, and some old mines known local y as 
Chandi katan are still to be seen there. The excavation are 
in two parallel lines on a band of transition limestone Silver 
exists in the galena to the extent of 2 1 ounces to the ton. A 
Bagra an attempt was made to mine lead some years ago, but 
the metal was not found in sufficient qiianOties to make the 
undertaking profitable. Good red and win te bmlding smiae 
is obtained near Hoshangabad town and Dhandiwara, and 
exported and sold to railway companies. _ 

Most of the cloth worn in the District is still woven locally. Arts a.,d 
though mill-spun thread is solely used. The principal centies 
are Sobhapur and Naharkola. Tasar silk was formerly woven 
in Sohagpur, but the industry is now extinct. There is a con- 
siderable dyeing industry at Sohagpur, the water of the river 
Palakmati, which flows by the town, being considered to have 
special qualities. Foreign dyes have now supplanted the 
indigenous madder and safflower. Considerable quantities of 
cloth are imported from the mills and dyed locally. Indigo 
from Northern India is also used, and castor oil is brought 
from Ahmadabad for use in dyeing. Brass-working is carried on 
at Hoshangabad, Handia, and Babai. Ornamental iron betel- 
nut cutters made at Timurni are exported to other Distrmts. 
Bamboo walking-sticks are made at Hoshangabad. One 
cotton-ginning factory and three ginning and pressing factories 
are working at Harda, all of which have been opened since 
1899. The four factories contain 136 gins and three presses, 
and the amount of capital invested in them is 3-15 lakhs. 

Nearly 500 operatives are employed. 

Wheat, til, linseed, and cotton are the staple exports of Corn- 
agricultural produce, and teak and other timber and myra- 
bolanis of forest produce. The exports of wheat have largely 
declined in recent years. The teak of Rajaborari and Borl is 
the best in the Central Provinces. GM is also exported to a 
considerable extent. Among minor articles are honey from the 
Pachmarhi hills, building and pavmg stone, brass vesselsffirom 
Handia, and bamboo walking-sticks from Hoshangabad. 
Mahua is sent to Khandwa for the manufacture of country 
liquor. Salt comes from Ahmadabad and in small quantities 
from the Sambhar Lake, sugar from Mirzapur and the Mauritius, 
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gur from Betul and Berar, tobacco from Muzaffarpur, and rice 
from Chhattisgarh, as the quantity grown locally is insufficient 
for consumption. Itarsi, Babai, Handia, Sobhapur, and Ban- 
kheri are the chief w^eekly markets. Rahatgaon is a special 
market for timben 

Railways The Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the entire 

.and roads, length of the District from west to east, with a length of 122 
miles and 22 stations within its limits. At Itarsi the Indian 
Midland section branches off to the north and passes Hoshang- 
abad town. Owing to its long narrow shape, nearly the whole 
District is thus within tw'enty miles of a railway. The principal 
trade routes are the ItarshBetul, Harda-Handia, Harda-Betul, 
Piparia-Chhindwara, and Piparia-Sandia roads. The District 
has 120 miles of metalled and 225 miles of unmetalled roads, 
and the annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 52,000. 
The Public Works department has charge of 177 miles of the 
most important roads, and the District council of the remainder. 
There are avenues of trees on 96 miles. 

Famine. Up to 1892 it was recorded that the agricultural population 
had been severely distressed in only six out of the preceding 
220 years^ On three of these occasions the distress was due 
wholly, and on one occasion partially, to political disturbances 
and the incursions of the Pindaris ; while in the remaining two 
years, 1832 and 1888, the wheat crop was blighted by excessive 
rain. In spite of the abnormally small rainfall in 1868-9 Ibere 
was no famine, the late rain in September and the capacity of 
the black cotton soil to retain moisture giving a fair wheat 
harvest. It is a local saying that the District is under the 
special protection of Mahadeo and may suffer from excess, but 
never from deficiency, of rainfall. In 1894 and 1895 untimely 
rain in the autumn and cold season produced rust in the 
wheat, and the harvests were very poor. The rains of 1895 
stopped prematurely, and the spring crops were poor; and 
this was followed in 1896 by a cessation of the monsoon at 
the end of August, and an out-turn of only one-third of the 
normal. Famine conditions prevailed from November, 1896, 
to December, 1897, 69,000 persons, or 14 per cent, of the 
population, being in receipt of assistance in April and the 
whole expenditure amounting to 16 lakhs. In 1899-1900 
the monsoon again failed completely, and both harvests w^ere 
destroyed. There was severe famine throughout 1900, the 
numbers in receipt of assistance rising in July to 118,000 
persons, or nearly 24 per cent, of the population, and the 
total expenditure being 20 lakhs. The railway embankment 
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was doubled along a certain length, and several useful feeder 
roads were constructed. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of four executive 
Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administra- ^nd 
tive purposes the District is divided into four tahslls^ each of staff, 
which has a tahslldar and a naib-tahsilddr. The Harda and 
Seoni-Malwa tahslls form a subdivision with a Subdivisional 
officer residing at Harda, while Pachmarhi has a tahslldar 
and a Cantonment Magistrate. The Forest officer belongs 
to the Imperial Service, and the Executive Engineer of the 
Hoshangabiid division, comprising the Hoshangabad, Nimar, 
and BetuI Districts, is stationed at Hoshangabad town. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and three Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judges, and a Munsif at each taJisiL The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Nerbudda Division jurisdiction 
in Hoshangabad. Litigation is heavy, and at present con- 
sists almost entirely of suits for the recovery of loans on the 
security of valuables or immovable property, llie District 
is almost free from professional criminals, but owing to its 
proximity to Native States is liable to raids by gangs of dacoits. 

Opium smuggling over the long border adjoining the foreign 
territory is also very common and rarely detected. Cases of 
cattle-lifting are not infrequent. 

During the early period of our administration the District Land 
did not include Harda. Several short-term settlements followed 
on the cession in 1818, which in Hoshangabad as in the other tration. 
northern Districts were characterized by the mistake of over- 
assessment. After successive reductions of the revenue a 
twenty years’ settlement was made by Major Ouseley in 1836, 
at which a moderate demand was fixed, the share of the 
Government being 66 per cent, of the ‘ assets.’ On the expira- 
tion of the twenty years, a survey of the District preparatory to 
resettlement wus begun in 1855, but operations had to be 
suspended on the outbreak of the Mutiny. The settlement 
was completed in 1865, being made by Mr. (now Sir Charles A.) 

Elliott, whose Report is one of the most interesting works 
relating to the Central Provinces. The revenue payable by 
the District, including Harda, before resettlement, was 3 lakhs, 
which was raised to 4*24 lakhs, or by 37 per cent, the period 
of the settlement being thirty years; On this occasion pro- 
prietary rights were conferred on the village headmen. During 
the currency of the settlement the general wealth and prosperity 
of the people increased very largely. Shortly after its conclu- 
sion the opening of the railway brought all parts of the District 
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within easy distance of a market for their produce. Prices 
rose with a bound and the seasons were almost uniformly 
favourable. At the expiry of the thirty years the area under 
cultivation had increased by 38 per cent., the prices of grain 
had risen by 75 to 100 per cent., and the total rental of the 
tenants had been raised by the landowners by nearly 5 lakhs. 
The District was resettled between 1892 and 1896, the result 
being to increase the revenue by 3-68 lakhs, or 78 per cent, on 
the previous demand. For some years before and after the 
new settlement came into force the District was visited by 
a succession of failures of the valuable spring crops, on which 
its prosperity depends. The circumstances of the people were 
in consequence entirely altered, and while there has been a 
large decrease in the quantity and deterioration in the value of 
the crops sown, the cultivators have become involved in debt. 
Substantial relief was accordingly given, by the reduction 
of the revenue demand by 2*19 lakhs for a period of three 
years from 1901-2, and by Rs. 82,000 for the full period 
of settlement. The term of the new settlement is from twelve 
to fourteen years in different areas, a shorter period than 
twenty years having been adopted, in order to produce a 
regular rotation of District settlements. The receipts of 
revenue at different periods are shown below, in thousands 
of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

4,40 

4 > 9 <> 

4 > 7 o 

6,8s 

Total revenue , . : 

8,26 

11,10 

8,80 

10,91 


Local The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is 

boards entrusted to a District council and four local boards, each 
and muni- , , . . ’ 

cipalities. having jurisdiction over om tahsii. The income of the District 

council in 1903-4 was Rs. 78,000, while the expenditure on 
education was Rs. 30,000 and on civil works Rs, 31,000. 
Hoshangabad, Sohagpur, Seoni-Malwa, Harda, and 
Pachmarhi are municipal towns. 

Police and The police force, in charge of the District Superintendent, 
jails. consists of 581 officers and men, including 74 railway police 
and ro mounted constables, besides 1,363 village watchmen 
for 1,340 inhabited towns and villages. Hoshangabad town 
has a District jail, with accommodation for 168 prisoners, 
including 12 females. The daily average number of prisoners 
in 1904 was 116. 


Education. In respect of education the District stands fifth in the 
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Province, 4-6 per cent, of the population (8-8 males and 0-3 
females) being able to read and write. The proportion of 
children under instruction to those of school-going age i 
12 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils are as 
follows: (1880-1) 3>778; (1890-1) S>363 5 8>°39 5 

(1003-4) 8,403, including 615 female scholars. The educa- 
tional institutions comprise two high schools, five English and 
seven vernacular middle schools, and rzp primary schools. 

The high school at Harda, opened in 1900, is maintained 
by the Foreign Christian Missionary Society of America. The 
District contains nine girls’ schools, including a vernacular 
middle school at Hoshangabad town, and eight primary 
schools. Ten boys’ and five girls’ schools are managed by 
missionary bodies. The total expenditure on education m 
1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, of which Rs. 60,000 was derived 
from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 8,000 from fees. 

The District has ir dispensaries, with accommodation forHosptols 
102 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was pg„saries. 
68,292, of whom 756 were in-patients, and 1,528 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 19,000, mainly 
from Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns Vaccma- 
Hoshangabad, Harda, Sohagpur, and Seonl. The percentage 
of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 29 per 1,000 of the 
District population, which is below the Provincial average. 

[C. A. Elliott, Settlement Report, 1867 ; F. G. Sly, Settlement 

Report, 1905.] ■ , . 

Hoshangabad Tahsil.— ThM/ of Hoshangabad District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 22“ 18' and 22°52'N. and 
77° 30' and 78° s' E., with an area of 804 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 125,071, compared with 137,811 in 
1891. The density is 156 persons per square mile. Ihe 
/£?//i7/ contains two towns, Hoshangabad (population, 14,940)7 
the head-quarters of the tahsll and District, and Itarsi 
(5,769); and 309 inhabited villages. Excluding 84 square 
miles of Government forest, 65 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 

355 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 
year was Rs. 1,88,000, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. 'lh& taMl^ 

consists of two well-marked tracts : on the north the Narbada 
valley, a level open black soil plain with a gentle slope from 
the Mahadeo hills to the Narbada river ; and on the south the 
elevated Bordha plateau, covered with light sandy soil and 

surrounded .by .hills. 
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Harda Tahsil. — Western tahsil of Hoshangabad District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 53' and 22^35' N. and 
76° 47' and 77° 31' E,, with an area, in 1901, of 1,483 square 
miles. The population in that year was 131,438, compared 
with 143,839 in 1891. In 1904, 38 villages and the Kalibhit 
tract of ‘reserved’ forest were transferred to Nimar, and the 
revised totals of area and population are 1,139 square niiles and 
128,858 persons. The density is 113 persons per square mile. 
The tahsil contains one town, Harda (population, 16,300), 
the head-quarters, and 400 inhabited villages. Excluding 
279 square miles of Government forest, 78 per cent, of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area 
in 1903-4 was 521 square miles< The demand for land revenue 
in the same year was Rs. 2,28,000, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. 
The northern portion of the tahsil consists of a level plain fully 
cultivated, with black soil of great depth and fertility. In the 
west there are some low hills, while to the south the Satpura 
range runs through the tahslL The small Feudatory State of 
Makrai lies in the centre. 

Sohagpur Tahsil. — Eastern tahsil of Hoshangabad Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, lying between 22° 10' and 22^59'N. 
and 77® 55' and 78° 44' E., with an area of 1,243 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 125,863, compared with 139,936 
in 1891. The density per square mile is loi persons. The 
tahsil contains two towns, Sohagpur (population, 7,420), the 
head- quarters, and Pachmarhi (3,020) ; and 429 inhabited 
villages. Excluding 433 square miles of Government forest, 
6 1 per cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. 
The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 397 square miles. The 
demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,61,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 1 5,000. The northern portion of the tahsil 
is an open black soil plain, much scoured by the action of 
the numerous streams flowing down to the Narbada. A low 
range of hills separates the valley of the Narbada from that 
of the Denwa, and south of this again rise the masses of 
the Satpura Hills, culminating to the east in the Pach- 
marhi plateau. Soh%pur is the poorest and least fertile 
tahsil in the District. It contains two jdglrddri estates and 
part of a third. 

Seoni-Malwa Tahsil. — Tahsil of Hoshangabad District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 22° 13' and 22"^ 39' N. and 
77° 13' and 77° 44' E., with an area of 490 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 66,793, compared with 75,901 in 
1891. The density is 136 persons per square mile. The tahsil 
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lias one town, Seoni-Malwa (population, 7>53^)) ^^ad- 

quarters, and 196 inhabited villages. Excluding 126 square 
miles of Government forest, 75 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
232 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 
year was Rs. 1,29,000, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The fahsti, 
which is a very small one, consists of a highly fertile black soil 
plain adjoining the Narbada and a strip of hilly country to the 
south. , 

Harda Town,— Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, Hoshangabad District, Central Provinces, situated in 
22^ 21 N. and 77® 6' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 417 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 16,300. 
Harda is the tenth town in the Province in size. It is com- 
paratively modern, Handia, an old Muhammadan town, 12 
miles distant, having formerly been the principal place in this 
part of the valley. It was constituted a municipality in 1869. 
The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 66,000, of 
which Rs. 50,000 was derived from octroi. The town is supplied 
with water from the Anjan river, a mile and a half distant, but 
the works are at present incomplete. Infiltration and pumping 
wells were sunk in the river in 1896 ; but owing to the famine 
in that year, the Government loan which the municipality 
required for their completion could not be allotted. In 1900, 
when there was a scarcity of water, a small pump was set up 
in the infiltration well, and water was conveyed to some stand- 
pipes in the southern end of the town, and subsequently to the 
bathing ghat The total expenditure on the works has been 
Rs. 52,000. Harda is an important commercial centre for 
the export of grain. Four cotton-ginning factories, three of 
which also contain presses, have been opened since 1899. 
Their combined capital is 3-15 lakhs, and in 1904 they cleaned 
and pressed cotton to the value of Rs. 56,000. The town also 
contains railway workshops. Local handicrafts include the 
manufacture of brass vessels and of thick cloths for the tops of 
carts, and the preparation and stuffing of skins. There is a 
printing press with English and Hindi type. A Subdivisional 
officer for the two tahslls of Harda and Seoni-Malwa is stationed 
here. The Foreign Christian Missionary Society supports, 
with the assistance of Government grants, a high school with 
21 pupils, and an English middle school. There are three 
dispensaries, two of which are maintained by the railway 
company and the mission. 
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■ Hosliangi-bad Towii.-“Head-quarterS' of the District and 
tahsll of the same name, and also of the Nerbudda Division, 
Central Provinces, situated in 22° 46' N. and 77° 44' E., on the 
Indian Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
12 miles from Itarsi junction and 476 miles from Bombay, 
The town is picturesquely placed along the southern bank of the 
Narbada river, while north of the river stretch the Vindhyan 
Hills in Bhopal territory. Population (1901), 14,940. The 
name is derived from Hoshang Shah, king of Mai wa, who is 
said to have founded Hoshangabad in the fifteenth century. 
In 1802 it was occupied by Wazir Muhammad, the well-known 
minister of Bhopal. He was defeated by a Maratha army 
outside Sohagpur and hotly pursued into Hoshangabad. While 
making a stand outside the town a horse was killed under him ; 
and he then mounted his celebrated crop-tailed horse, and escaped 
by leaping him over the battlements of the fort. A rude stone 
figure of a horse still marks the spot, and is locally venerated. 
Hoshangabad was taken by the Marathas in 1809 after a three 
months’ siege, and was occupied by British troops in 1817. 
It is now the head-quarters of the Commissioner and Divisional 
Judge, Nerbudda Division, and an Executive Engineer, besides 
containing the usual District staff. HoshangabM was created 
a municipality in 1869. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 29,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 24,000, the principal item being octroi. The 
town has some local trade, and a brass-working industry is 
carried on. Bamboo walking-sticks are made and exported, 
and excellent building stone is obtained from a quarry in the 
vicinity. There is a printing press. Hoshangabad has a high 
school with 90 pupils, and several other schools. It is the 
head-quarters of the Friends Foreign Mission, which supports 
numerous medical and educational institutions, and has a 
technical school in a village near the town. Other institu- 
tions are a public dispensary and police hospital, and a 
veterinary dispensary. A Government agricultural farm and 
cattle-farm have recently been started. 

Itarsi. — Town in the tahsll and District of Hoshangabad, 
Central Provinces, situated in 22^ 37' N. and 77® 47' E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jubbulpore, 464 miles 
from Bombay and 936 from Calcutta. It is also the junction 
for the Indian Midland section to Cawnpore and Agra. Its 
population in 1901 was 5,769, and it is rapidly increasing in 
importance, the number having nearly doubled during the 
previous decade. Itarsi is the leading goods station in 
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Hoshangabad District, receiving not only a considerable share 
of the local produce, but also nearly the whole of that of Betul 
District. It has a large weekly cattle market, at which 
numbers of cattle are sold for slaughter. I tarsi contains an 
English middle school, maintained by the Friends Foreign 
Mission, and two primary schools. 

FachmarM.— Town and sanitarium in the Sohagpur /aAsiI 
of Hoshangabad District, Central Provinces, situated in 22^ 28' 
N. and 78^^ 26' E., on a plateau of the Satpura range, 32 miles 
from Piparia station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Pachmarhi is connected with Piparia by a metalled road, along 
which there is a mail tonga-service. The plateau of the 
Satpura Hills on which the town stands, at an elevation of just 
over 3,500 feet, has an area of 23 square miles, the greater 
part of which is covered with forest. The census population 
in March, 1901, w^as 3,020 persons ; but at this time of year 
Pachmarhi is comparatively empty, and it is probable that 
during the season the number of residents is doubled. The 
plateau, which is Government property, was acquired in 1869 
and 1871, and soon afterwards the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces began to reside here during the summer 
months. Its advantages as a sanitarium were first discovered 
by Captain Forsyth, the author of ‘ The Highlands of Central 
India,’ in 1857 ; and the name of the shooting box which he 
built for himself on the plateau, and called Bison Lodge, is still 
preserved by a house erected subsequently on the same site. 
The name is a corruption of panch mathi or ‘five huts,’ and 
properly belongs to a small hill in the open part of the plateau 
in which five caves have been constructed. There is some 
reason for supposing that these are Buddhist, but Brahmanical 
tradition has annexed them as one of the places at which the 
five Pandava brothers sojourned during their wanderings. 
The prevailing rock is a coarse gritty sandstone of great depth, 
which succumbs readily to denudation; and the steep ravines 
and gorges that have been formed by the action of water 
produce some strikingly picturesque pieces of scenery. Gf the 
23 square miles of which the plateau is composed, 19 are 
classed as forest. This area is managed principally with 
a view to the preservation and enhancement of the natural 
beauties of scenery. The forest growth is generally thin and 
interspersed with numerous grass glades of park-like appear- 
ance. Sal {S/iorea robusta) is the principal timber tree, and 
there is also a quantity of harm {Terminaila Chebula) and 
jmnun (Rugenia Jambolana), Several peaks fringe the plateau, 
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of which the principal are Dhupgarh (4,454 feet), Mahadeo 
(4,384 feet), and Chaur^irh (4,317 fe^O* Owing to its mode- 
rate elevation, Pachmarhi affords only a partial relief from the 
heat of the plains. The mean temperature in May, the hottest 
month, is 85°, and the maximum occasionally rises to over 
100°. Still, except for a short period during the middle of the 
day, the heat is never oppressive. During the second half of 
September and October, after the cessation of the rains, the 
climate is delightfully cool and bracing, the mean temperature 
in the latter month being 69°. The rainfall is heavy, averaging 
77 inches annually, nearly the whole of which is received 
between June and September. 

Pachmarhi was constituted a municipality in 1886. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 3,700 and Rs. 3,500 respectively. In 1903--4 
the income was Rs. 28,000, including a Government grant of 
Rs, 22,000. There is also a cantonment, which includes five 
square miles on the eastern or Piparia side of the plateau. 
The receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,200, and in 1903-4 
were Rs. 14,000 and Rs. 12,000 respectively, the former figure 
including a grant of Rs. 6,000 from the Military Department. 
No regular garrison is located at Pachmarhi, but a convales- 
cent d6p6t is maintained for eight months in the year for the 
British regiment stationed at Jubbulpore. Pachmarhi is also 
the site for a school of musketry ; and three classes for the 
instruction of officers, each lasting for two months, are held 
annually. 

Seoni-Malwa Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name, Hoshangabad District, Central Provinces, situated 
in 22® 27' N. and 77*^ 29' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 443 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 7,531. 
The town was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 11,000. 
In 1903-4 they were Rs. 9,000, derived mainly from octroi. 
Seonl-Malwa was formerly the most important trading town 
in the District, but it has been supplanted in recent years 
by Harda and Itarsi. A number of betel-vine gardens are 
situated near the town, in which a special variety of leaf is 
grown. Seoni-Malwa possesses an English middle school and 
a dispensary. 

Sohagpur Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsil oildae same 
name, Hoshangabad District, Central Provinces, situated in 
22° 42' N. and 78"^ 12' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Railway, 494 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 7,420, 

Sohagpur was created a municipality in 1867. The municipal 

receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 10,200. 

In 1903--4 they were Rs. 12,000, of which three-fourths was. 

derived from octroi. A considerable export trade in grain 

and timber takes place from Sohagpur ; and a large proportion 

of the population are engaged in cotton-weaving and dyeing. 

The water of the river Palakmati, on which the town stands, 

is considered to be especially valuable in dyeing operations. 

About 40 betel-vine gardens are cultivated in the vicinity of 

the town, and the leaf is exported to other Districts. Sohagpur 

possesses an English middle school and a dispensary. « 

Nimar District — District in the Nerbudda Division ofBoim- 

the Central Provinces, lying between 21® 5' and 22° 25' N. 

and 75° 57' and 77® 13' E., and occupying a strip of mixed and hill ’ 

hill and plain country at the western extremity of the Narbada 

^ ^ systems* 

valley and of the Satpura plateau, abutting on Khandesh 

and the Central India States. It is bounded on the north 
by the States of Indore and Dhar; on the west by Indore 
and the Khandesh District of Bombay ; on the south by 
Khandesh and the Amraoti and Akola Districts of Berar; 
and on the east by Ploshangabad and Betul. The present 
District includes only a small portion of the old historic 
division of Prant Nimar, which comprised the whole Narbada 
valley from the Ganjal river on the east to the Hiranpal or 
‘ deer’s leap ’ on the west, in both of which places the Vindhyan 
and Satpura ranges run down to the river. The name is 
considered to be derived from nim^ ‘half,’ as Nimar was 
supposed to be half-way down the course of the Narbada, but 
in reality the District is much nearer to the mouth than to the 
source of the river. It may be broadly described as com- 
prising a portion of the Narbada valley in the north and of 
the Tapti valley in the south, divided by the Satpura ranges 
crossing the District from west to east. The Narbada forms 
the northern boundary of the District for most of its length, 
but the two forest tracts of Chandgarh and Selani lie north 
of the river. The bed of tlif Narbada during the first part 
of its course in the District is hemmed in by high cliffs of 
basalt to the north, and a network of ravines to the south. 

At Punasa it passes over a fall of about 40 feet in height, and 
12 miles below this lies the sacred island of Mandhata, 
where the hills open out and an alluvial basin commences. 

About 25 miles south of the Narbada a low range of foot- 
hills, commencing on the western border of the Khandwa 

^ C.P. ' T ' 
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iakstl, traverses the District diagonally until it abuts on the 
river in the extreme north-east. The country lying between 
this range and the Narbada is broken and uneven, and 
covered with forest over considerable areas. South of it 
lies the most fertile area of the District, comprised in the 
valleys of the Abna and Sukta rivers. Both of these have 
an easterly course, and are tributaries of the Chhota Tawa, 
which flows from south to north to join the Narbada. This 
part of the District is open, and contains no forest or hill of 
any size ; but the surface is undulating, and small valleys with 
a central stream fringed by palms, mahua {Bassia latifoha), 
and mango-trees, alternate with broad ridges, some com- 
paratively fertile, others bare and stony. To the south the 
main range of the Satpuras crosses the District with a width 
of only about ir miles and a generally low elevation, from 
which a few peaks, including that of Asirgarh, rise con- 
spicuously. Between this range and another to the south 
the Tapti has forced a passage, and after passing through a 
cleft in the hills emerges into two open basins separated by the 
isolated hill of Samardeo. The upper of these, though fertile, 
is almost uncultivated, but in the lower, in a small plain of 
deep alluvial deposit, stands the town of Burhanpur. South 
of the Tapti rises a higher ridge forming the southern face 
of the Satpuras, and separating Nimar from the Berar plain. 
These hills are the highest in the District, and one or two of 
the peaks rise to over 3,000 feet. The Khandwa plain has 
an elevation of about 1,000 feet above the sea, and that of 
Burhanpur about 850 feet. 

Throughout the District, except in a few spots near the 
Narbad.a, the geological formation is the trap rock of the 
Deccan, which here appears to be of enormous thickness. 
Near the Narbada, sandstones, limestones, and other strata 
appear m places, but generally the trap is everywhere the 
surface rock. In the neighbourhood of the Narbada it some- 
times assumes the form of columnar basalt, forming regular 
polygonal pillars. 

Where not under cultivation the ridges and hills are covered 
with jungle, sometimes a uniform thin forest of salai {Bos- 
wellia serraia), with little grass and undergrowth; at other 
times of a general character, the principal species being teak, 
saj {Terminalia tomniosa), and anjan {Hardwickia binatd). 
This last is the commonest tree in the District. Bastard date- 
palms are numerous in the open country, A number of grasses 
occur, the most important from a commercial point of view 
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being rusa or tikari {Andr&Iogon Schoenanthm)^ from which 
a valuable oil is obtained. 

Tigers and leopards are found. Sdmhar, spotted deer, Fauna, 
and ravine deer ' are fairly numerous. A few bison are 
found in the forests north of the Narbada and the Tapti 
valley, but they are not permitted to be shot Numerous 
herds of wild dogs are very destructive to the game. Of 
game birds, peafowl, quail, painted partridge, and sand-grouse 
are the chief. 

The climate is healthy ; and although the heat is severe Climate 
during the summer months, the light rainfall and cool winds 
make the monsoon season pleasant. 

The annual rainfall averages 32 inches, and, though the Rainfall, 
lightest in the Province, is excellently adapted to the rains 
crops of millet and cotton which are principally grown in the 
District. 

Situated on the main route between Hindustan and the History. 
Deccan, and containing the fortress of Asfrgarh which com- 
mands the passage of the Satpuras, Nimar has been at 
several periods of history the theatre of important events. 

In early times the country is believed to have been held 
by the Chauhan Rajputs, from whom the present Rana of 
Piploda claims descent. In 1295 Ala-ud-din, returning from 
his bold raid into the Deccan, took Asirgarh, and put all 
the Chauhaos to the sword, except one boy. Northern Nimar 
about this time came into the possession of a ruler belonging 
to the Bhilala tribe, who are believed to be a mixed race 
of Rajputs and Bhils. The chiefs of Mandhata, Bhamgarh, 
and Selani trace their descent from the Bhilala rulers. About 
1387 it became subject to the Muhammadan Sultans of 
Malwa, whose capita! was at Mandu on the crest of the 
Vindhyan range. In 1399 Nasir Khan Fariiki, succeeding 
his father, who had obtained a grant of southern Nimar from 
the Delhi emperor, assumed independence, and established 
the Faruki dynasty of Khandesh. He captured Asirgarh, 
and founded the cities of Burhanpur and Zainabad on the 
opposite banks of the Tapti in honour of two Shaikhs, The 
Faruki dynasty held Khandesh with their capital at Bur- 
hanpur for eleven generations until 1600, in which year 
both Nimar and Khandesh were annexed by the emperor 
Akbar, who captured Asirgarh by blockade from Bahadur 
Khan, the last of the Farukis. Northern Nimar was at- 
tached to the Subah of Malwa, and the southern portion to 
that of Khandesh. The prince Danyal was made governor 
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of the Deccan with his capital at Burhanpur, where he dranh 
himself to death in 1605. Akbar and his successors did 
much to improve the District, which became a place of the 
first importance, the city of Burhanpur attaining the height 
of its prosperity during the reign of Shah Jahan. In 1670 the 
Marathas first invaded Khandesh, and plundered the country 
up to the gates of Burhanpur, the city itself being sacked 
by them some years afterwards, immediately on the departure 
of the unwieldy army which Aurangzeb led to the conquest 
of the Deccan. After the assumption of the government of 
the Deccan by the Nizam Asaf Jah in 1720, Nimar was 
the scene of frequent conflicts between his troops and those 
of the Peshwa, until it was ceded to the latter by different 
treaties between 1740 and 1760. It was subsequently trans- 
ferred, with the exception of the pargafias of Kanapur and 
Beria in the south of the District, to Sindhia and Holkar. The 
curious and very inconvenient interlacing of the boundaries with 
those of Holkaris territory in this tract is a relic of the diplo- 
macy of the Peshwa, who retained in his own possession certain 
villages which would give him control of the fords over the 
Narbada. Prom r8oo until the close of the Maratha and 
Pindari Wars in 1818, Nimar was subjected to an unceasing 
round of invasion and plunder, still known as ‘the time of 
trouble,^ the traces of which are even now visible in the 
deserted state of fertile tracts once thickly populated. It was 
plundered impartially by the invading troops of Holkar and. 
those which Sindhia gathered to protect it, while the Pindaris 
may be said to have been at home in Nimar, their chief 
camps being located in the dense wilds of Handia between the 
Narbada and the Vindhyan range. In 1817 the Pindaris 
were dispersed by the British troops, their leader Chitu being 
killed by a tiger in his jungle hiding-place. The tracts of 
Kanapur and Beria w^ere ceded by the Peshwa in 1818, and 
the north of the District came under British management by 
the treaty with Sindhia of 1823. In i860 these tracts, as well 
as the Zainabad and Manjrod parganas^ with Burhanpur, were 
ceded by Sindhia in full sovereignty. In 1864 Nimar was 
attached to the Central Provinces, and the District head- 
quarters, which had previously been at Mandleshwar, were 
removed to Khandwa as offering a more central position for 
the new District. During the Mutiny, Asfrgarh and Burhanpur 
were garrisoned by a detachment of the Gwalior Contingent 
who were disaffected. The District officer. Major Keatinge, 
collected a local force and held a pass on the southern road, 
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until a detachment of Bombay infantry came up and disarmed 
the Gwalior troops. In 185S Tantia Topi traversed the 
District with a numerous body of starving followers. Com 
siderable plundering occurred, and several police stations 
and public buildings, including those at Khandwa, were burnt ; 
but the people remained unaffected. 

Khandwa was formerly a centre of the Jain community, Ardmeo- 
and many finely-carved pieces of stone-work taken from Jain 
temples may be seen in the houses and buildings of the town. 

At Burhanpur are two mosques erected in the sixteenth 
ceiitiiry, one of which is a fine building decorated with stone 
carvings. Mandhata is well-known as containing one of the 
twelve most celebrated lingams of Siva, and a number of 
temples have been constructed here at different periods. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
has been as follows: (i88r) 252,937 ; (1891) 285,944; (X901) 

32 7,035 h Substantial increases of 13 and 14 per cent, 
respectively, have occurred in the last two decades, the fortunes 
of Nimar between 1891 and 1901 having differed materially 
from those of the rest of the Province. There has been con- 
siderable immigration during the last decade from Central 
India, Berar, and Bombay. The District contains two towns, 
Khandwa, the head-quarters, and Burhanpur ; and 922 
inhabited villages. The density of population is only 77 
persons per square mile, or 65 if the towns are excluded. 

Large areas of the District are uncultivable, while others, once 
populated, have never recovered from the havoc wrought at 
the commencement of last century. The principal statistics 
of population, according to the Census of 1901, are given 
below: — 


7'aksU. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 
iSgi and 


Towns. 

Villages. 

Number c 
persons ab 
to read an 
write. 

Khandwa 

2,046 

I 

437 

181,684 

89 

+ II.5 

11,954 

Burhanpur 

1,138 

1 

194 

92,933 

82 

+ I4»2 

6,100 

Harsud . 

1,089 

... 

291 

54.998 

51 

+ 24.6 

h 352 

District total 

4.273 

2 

922 

329.615 

77 

+ 14.2 

19,406 


* In 1904, 38 villages with an area of 51 square miles and a population 
of 2,580 persons, together with 293 square miles of Government forest, 
were transferred from Hoshangabad District to the Harsud tahsiL The 
corrected totals of area and population are 4,273 square miles and 329,615 
persons. 
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The figures for religion show that S6 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus, 10 per cent. Muhammadans, and nearly 

3 per cent. Animists. The proportion of Muhammadans is 
larger in Nimar than in .any other District in the Province. 
Many of die aboriginal Bhils nominally profess this religion, 
while there is a large settlement of poor Muhammadans in 
Burhanpur. The languages of Nimar are very diverse. A special 
local speech, Nimari, akin to the Malwi dialect of Rajputana, 
but influenced by Marathi, is spoken by the majority of the 
rural inhabitants of the north of the District The Bhils have 
a dialect of mixed Hindi and Gujarati. About 14 per cent, of 
the population, principally in the Burhanpur tahsll^ speak the 
Khandesh dialect of Marathi, 14,000 of the Muhammadans, or 

4 per cent of the population, speak Urdu, while more than 
half of the Korkus have retained their own language. 

The population, as is shown by the varieties of speech, 
has been recruited from different sources. There is a strong 
Maratha element in the Burhanpur which was formerly 

part of Khandesh. The hills are inhabited by the Bhils of 
Central India and the Korkus of the Satpuras, while Rajputs, 
Muhammadans, and Gujars from Northern India have colonized 
the Khandwa plain. The principal landholding castes are 
Rajputs (28,000), Brahmans (15,000), Banias (10,000), Kunbis 
(27,000), and Gujars (20,000). The Rajputs of Nimar are for 
the most part of very impure blood, and are locally designated 
as chotl-tury .which has this signification. The Brahmans 
belong to two local subdivisions, called Nagar and Naramdeo. 
The latter derive their name from living on the Narbada river, 
while the former are village priests, accountants, landlords, and 
schoolmasters. The best cultivating castes are the Gujars and 
Kunbis. The former especially constitute an industrious class 
of peasant proprietors, skilled in the irrigation of their fields 
by shallow wells, by which method they obtain two crops in 
the year. The Bbilalas (10,000), who are considered to be 
descended from the Aryan Rajput and the aboriginal Bhil, 
have already been mentioned. They include a number of old 
proprietary families, but, except for these, are scarcely to be 
distinguished in appearance from a purely Dravidian tribe, 
while they bear a very bad character for dishonesty and 
drunkenness. The same may be said about the Bhils (22,000), 
who nominally profess Islam. In practice they, and more 
especially their women, retain the primitive beliefs of their 
forefathers. The Korkus (31,000) of Nimar are somewhat 
more civilized and industrious than their fellow tribesmen of 
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the central Satpuras. They occupy chiefly the fertile lands 
in the otherwise depopulated Tapti valley, are fairly supplied 
with ploughing and breeding cattle, and raise wheat, gram, and 
rice by regular tillage. Their villages are built of close bamboo 
wattle-work, with almost Swiss-like neatness. They habitually 
carry a small bamboo flute like a pen behind the ear, on which 
they play when drunk, or when propitiating the village deities. 

About 67 per cent, of the population of the District are 
supported by agriculture. 

Christians number 1,399, including 1,187 natives. These Christian 
latter are mainly converts of the Methodist Episcopal and ’^hsions. 
Roman Catholic missions, which have stations at Khandwa. 

The former supports an orphanage, some schools, and a village 
in which the children are trained to agriculture. The latter 
has a Convent school at Khandwa, and several others in the 
interior, and also owns a village. 

The soil of the District is formed from disintegrated trap General 
rock and is partly alluvial. Along the flat banks of streams it 
is a rich black mould, from 4 to 10 feet deep, and extremely ditions. 
tenacious of moisture. In ordinary years it produces two 
crops. Next to this in excellence is the ordinary black soil 
of the Narbada valley, which will produce wheat or other 
spring crops without irrigation. It is not found over large 
tracts in Nimar, owing to the uneven nature of the country, 
but most villages have a small patch of it, and even the 
desolate upper Tapti valley contains a considerable area of 
this class of soil On the summits of the plateaux and level 
high-lying ground is found a shallow brown soil resting on 
gravel, and suited for the rains crops, which do not require 
large quantities of water. This covers more than half the 
cultivated area, and bears the staple crops of the District, jowdr 
and cotton. There is comparatively little inferior soil. 

No less than 330 square miles are held wholly or partially Chief agri- 
free of revenue, the amount thus assigned being Rs. 60,000. 

A special grant of a few villages for a term of years has been and crops, 
made to persons who assisted in the capture of the notorious 
dacoit Tantia Bhil. More than 550 square miles are held 
on ryatwdri tenure, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,02,000 ; part 
of this area is still shown as Government forest and managed 
by the Forest department, The remaining area is held on the 
ordinary tenures, 31 per cent, being in the possession of mdlik- 
maMuzas or plot-proprietors, and 52 per cent, in that of occu- 
pancy tenants. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are 
shown on the next page, areas being in square miles : — 


Improve- 
ments in 
agricul- 
tural prac- 
tice. 


C-’attle, 
ponies, 
and sheep. 
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TahsU. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests.^ 

Khandwa 

2,046 

. , , 7 ^J 3 ' 

18 

3^3 

671 

Burhanpur 


241 

1 

162 

737 

Harsud . 

1,089 

276 


342 

543 

Lotal 

4*273 

1,230 

20 

817 

2 , 95 ? ■ 


The staple crops are cotton and jowdr^ covering respectively 
410 and 264 square miles. Of other crops wheat occupies 60 
square miles, gram 36, rice 12, /// 153, and pulses 105. Of 
special crops there are a few hundred acres under 
{Canna&is sativa)^ which is grown by licence under the direct 
supervision of Government, and provides the Province with its 
supply of this drug ; a number of betebvine gardens are culti- 
vated, and several acres of vineyards formerly existed on the 
Asirgarh hills, but viticulture is now on the decline. The vines 
produce a fair-sized white grape of a somewhat acid flavour. 
Pomegranates are also grown in Nimar, 

During the last thirty-five years the occupied area has 
expanded by 50 per cent. There is still room for extension 
of cultivation, but mainly on poorer soils. The chief feature 
of recent years has been the increase of cotton ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burhanpur this crop is so profitable that the 
cultivators do not grow enough jowdr fox their own food, and it 
has to be imported from Berar. The variety of cotton called 
Dharwari was obtained from Berar in 1892, and has since 
largely ousted the local variety previously grown. Loans under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act amounted to only Rs. 13,000 
from 1893 to 1903, but in the following year Rs. 23,000 was 
advanced. Under the Agriculturists^ Loans Act more than 
Rs. 80,000 was advanced during the decade ending 1904. 

Cattle are largely bred in the District, mainly in the hills of 
the north and south. The Khandwa bullock is small, with 
short ears and dewlaps, and generally red or brown in colour, 
forming a striking contrast to the large white oxen of Malwa 
and Gujarat. P'or their size the local breed are powerfully 
built, and are light, active, and enduring, while they have the 
strong hoofs which are essential in a stony country. They trot 
well, and the marriage processions of the Giijars, who prize 
good cattle, generally terminate in a race on the homeward 
journey. Buffaloes are bred locally; and well-to-do tenants 
frequently keep bulfalo cows for the sake of their milk, from 
which ghl is manufactured, and also for the manure which they 
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afford. The young bulls are sold in Khandesh, or allowed to 
die, as they are not used for cultivation. Goats are largely 
kept by Muhammadans for their milk and for food, and 
sheep also in the Burhiinpur tahsil Their manure is sold, but 
blankets are not made in any numbers. 

About 20 square miles are irrigated, of which 3,000 acres Irrigation, 
are garden crops or orchards^ and the remainder the spring 
crops, wheat, gram, arid lentils {masur). The application of 
an artificial water-supply to spring crops is a special feature of 
the agriculture of Nimar, found nowhere else in the Province. 

One reason which has been suggested for this is that the 
surface soil overlies rock or gravel at a slight depth, and is 
well drained. Nearly the whole of the irrigation is from wells, 
less than 200 acres being supplied from tanks or streams. 

There are about 2,500 temporary and nearly 2,000 masonry 
wells. Unfaced wells cost only about Rs. 60, and last for 
a number of years before the crumbling of the rock make.s 
it necessary to face them at an expenditure of about Rs. 300. 

But occasionally the rock is too hard for blasting by indigenous 
methods. 

Government forests cover 1,951 square miles, or 46 percent. Forests, 
of the area of the District. About 1,706 square miles are 
* reserved ’ forest ; and the remainder, mainly situated in the 
Tapti valley, has been assigned for disforestation when required 
for the extension of cultivation. The best forests are comprised 
in the Punasa and Chandgarh ranges on the banks of the Nar- 
bada, and in the upper Tapti valley, which contain the most 
valuable teak timber in the District, The Satpura Hills, north 
and south of the Tapti, include the greater part of the remaining 
forest area, mainly composed of inferior species. The growth 
on the hill slopes is dense } but elsewhere it is generally sparse, 
and interspersed with numerous bare patches, the result of 
former shifting cultivation. The forest revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,50,000, almost the highest in the Province. This favour- 
able result is not due to the excellence of the forests, but to 
the local demand for fuel and grazing. Fuel is exported to the 
cotton factories of Berar and Khandesh, and also used in the 
District factories. Timber likewise is largely exported, w^hile 
ill 1903-4 nearly 210,000 head of cattle were taken to graze in 
^ reserved ’ forest, and the revenue realized from this source 
was Rs. 46,000. 

Iron ores exist at Chandgarh, Barwai, and on the Chhota Minerals. 
Tawa river, but they are not now worked. There are quarries of 
limestone near Burhanpur, and of sandstone in various places* 
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The hand industries of the District are unimportant, the 
majority of the non-agricult ural population being engaged in 
transport, commerce, or the working-up of raw cotton. Coarse 
country cloth is woven at Khandwa and other large villages. 
There are silk-weaving and gold and silver lace industries at 
Burhanpur, and rough glass globes lined with lead for decorating 
the interiors of houses are also made. In 1904 the District 
contained 26 cotton-ginning factories and 9 pressing factories. 
Most of these are at Khandwa ; and there are two ginning 
factories and two presses at Lalbagh, the station for Burhanpur, 
and ginning factories at Nimarkhedi, Jawar, and Pandhana in 
the Khandwa iahstl^ and at Ichhapur, Burhanpur, Shahpur, 
Bahadurpur, and Aimagird in the Burhanpur iahslL The 
proprietors are generally Marwari Banias, Muhammadan 
Bohras, or Parsis, but a few are Maratha Brahmans. The 
large majority of the factories have been opened since 1890, 
and many new ones have been started within the last few 
years. The amount of capital invested in them is approxi- 
mately 13 lakhs, and their output for 1904 was 180,965 cwt. of 
cotton ginned, and 202,989 cwt. pressed. A combined oil 
mill, timber factory, and iron foundry has been established at 
Khandwa with a capital of Rs. 22,000. 

Raw cotton and cotton-seed, til, and jowar are the principal 
exports. Most of ^tjoivar sent from Khandwa comes from 
Indore and the adjoining States. Other exports include san- 
hemp, timber and bamboos, flowers and seed of the mahua- 
tree, and ground-nuts. Salt comes from Bombay, and a coarser 
kind from Ahmadabad, gur or unrefined sugar from Poona 
and Northern India, and tobacco from Gujarat. Building and 
paving stones are obtained from Hoshangabad. The cotton 
trade is in the hands of Muhammadan Bhatias, and that in 
oilseeds is conducted by a European firm. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line to Jubbulpore 
passes through the centre of the District, with a length of 
89 miles and 16 stations within its limits. From Khandwa, 
the Rajputana-Malwa metre-gauge line branches off to Indore, 
with a length of 29 miles and 5 stations in Nimar. There are 
no metalled roads except short feeders. The only made road 
is that from Khandwa towards Mhow, and this has now been 
superseded by the railway. The rocky nature of the soil 
permits of the maintenance of a network of passable tracks 
in the open country ; but the communications with the upper 
Tapti valley and across the passes to Berar are somewhat 
deficient, and are now being improved by the construction of 
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main roads. The total length of metalled roads is 62 miles 
and of unmetalled roads 117 miles. With the exception of 24 
miles maintained by the District council, all are in charge of 
the Public Works department, and the annual expenditure on 
maintenance is Rs. 56,000. There are avenues of trees on 
only one or two short lengths of road. 

The first recorded famine in Niniar was in the year 1803, Famine, 
and was due to a failure of rain combined with the devastation 
caused by Sindh ia’s armies. It is known as the Mahd-Kdl^ 
or ‘great famine/ and grain sold at i lb. per rupee. The 
fertile and populous tracts of Zainabad and Manjrod became 
wholly waste. The next famine occurred in 1845, caused 
by a failure of the monsoon, which ceased in August. There 
was much distress ; Rs. 70,000 was expended on relief and 
3 lakhs of revenue was remitted. The District was only 
slightly affected in 1897, distress being confined to some 
villages on the Hoshangabad border and to the forest tribes, 
and the numbers relieved never reached 4,000. In the cotton 
areas an excellent crop in 1895 enriched the people. In 
1899 the rainfall was extraordinarily deficient, and there was 
a complete failure of both harvests. The numbers on relief in 
July, X900, reached 89,000, or 31 per cent, of the population, 
and the total expenditure was 18 lakhs. Several roads were 
constructed or improved, the railway embankment was widened, 
and forest-clearings were made in the Manjrod tract with a view 
to the settlement of ryotwdri villages. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by three Assistant or District 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into three tahsils^ each of which has staff, 
a tahsilddr and a naib-tahsUddr^ while an additional naib- 
iahsllddr is posted to Burbanpur for the Manjrod tract, 

A Forest officer of the Imperial Service is usually stationed 
in the District, and the public works are in charge of the 
Executive Engineer of the Ploshangabad division, whose head- 
quarters are at Hoshangabad town. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate Civil and 
Judge, with Munsifs at Khandwa and Burbanpur, and additional 
Munsifs have recently been appointed to Khandwa. The 
Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Nerbudda Division has 
superior civil and criminal jurisdiction. The tendency of the 
people to petty litigation is noticeable, but many suits are 
compromised after being filed in court. Owing to the situation 
of the District on the main route between Northern and 
Central India and the Deccan, many professional criminals 
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annually pass through it and commit dacoities, burglaries, and 
cattle-lifting ; but very little serious crime is to be attributed 
to the resident population. The proximity of several Native 
States gives rise to a large amount of smuggling of excisable 
articles. 

Land Nimar is the only District in the Central Provinces in which 

reyemie regular land revenue system of the Mughal empire was 

admims- . , , i 

tration, introduced. The assessment was made on separate holdings 

after measurement. The paid or headman of the village 
received a drawback on the collections, besides various 
miscellaneous dues, and his office was hereditary; while for 
groups of villages superintendents designated mandlol were 
appointed, who managed the revenue accounts and received 
a proportion as remuneration, their offices being also hereditary. 
Relations of the pdtel ox ' mandlol^ \\\ lieu of succession to the 
office which passed by primogeniture, obtained holdings of 
land, and thus a class of hereditary cultivators grew up. In 
the less advanced tracts, the old Rajput or Bhilala chieftains 
occupied the position of the mafidlol. Under the Muham- 
madans Nimar attained a high degree of prosperity ; and 
although the period of Maratha administration was characterized 
by reckless extortion and oppression, the framework of the 
revenue system was not seriously impaired. Owing to changes 
in the District area, the revenue demand of the earlier settle- 
ments cannot be compared with that now existing. The first 
settlements were effected by officers who were ignorant of local 
conditions, and made no allowance for the removal of the 
market for produce furnished by the troops wffiich had pre- 
viously garrisoned the District. In 1851, after several short-term 
assessments, an attempt was made to settle the revenue with 
the body of village cultivators anS to confer on them proprietary 
rights, the hereditary pdtel and headman of the village being 
reduced to the position of a mere rent collector. This system 
generally failed, as most of the village communities, having 
no experience of the system or clear understanding of the 
proposals made, refused to accept them, and the villages were 
settled either with the hereditary headmen, with the old 
superior revenue officials, or with strangers. In certain areas 
the settlement was not carried out at all owing to the Mutiny. 
After Nimar was transferred to the Central Provinces, it was 
determined, in view of the unsatisfactory nature of the previous 
settlement, to make a fresh investigation of tenures for the 
whole District. A new twenty years’ settlement was accord- 
ingly completed in 1868-9 by Captain Forsyth, whose report 
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on Nimar may be specially mentioned for its excellence. Tbe 
net revenue was fixed at r-8i lakhs. The term of the old 
assessment was, however, allowed to expire, and the new 
settlement did not come into force until 1875. Proprietary 
rights were conferred on the headmen ; but in view of the fact 
that in many cases the previous settlement had been made 
direct with the body of cultivators, many of these received the 
maiik-makhuza tenure, or right of ownership in their individual 
holdings, while an occupancy right was conferred on all other 
tenants. On the expiry of Captain Forsyth’s settlement, the 
District was reassessed during the years 1895-8. The net 
revenue was raised to 2-89 lakhs, or by 52 per cent, the 
average revenue incidence per acre being R. 0-9-0 (maximum 
Rs. 1-1-8, minimum R. 0-4-9), rental R. o-x 1-8 

(maximum Rs. x-9-4, minimum R. 0-6-0). The term of the 
new settlement is fourteen or fifteen years over most of the 
District. The receipts of land and total revenue for a series 
of years are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



i88o"i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

1,82 

1,83 

4>45 

4,00 

Total revenue . 

4.93 

.“^.87 

8,44 

9.=i9 


The increase in the land revenue receipts is largely due to the 

colonization of land by Government. 

The management of local affairs outside municipal areas is Local 

entrusted to a District council and three local boards, each 

, .... , munici- 

havmg jurisdiction over one fa/isll The income of the District palities. 
council in 1903-4 was Rs. 59,000, The expenditure on 
education was Rs. 24,000 and on public works Rs. 17,000. 
Khandwa and Burhanpur are mimicipai towns. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 447 Police and 
officers and men, including a special reserve of 25, and ^ 
mounted constables, besides 1,383 village watchmen for 924 
inhabited towns and villages. Khandwa contains a District 
jail, with accommodation for X22 prisoners, including 12 females. 

The daily average number of prisoners in 1904 was 91. 

In respect of education Nimar is the leading District of the Education. 
Province, nearly 6 per cent, of the population (ii*2 males and 
0*3 females) being able to read and write. The proportion 
of children under instruction to those of school-going age 
is 12 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils are as 
follows: (1880-1) 3,971; (1890-1)4,534] (1900-1) 4,828; 

(1903-4) 5,599, including 227 girls. The educational institu- 
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tions comprise a high school at Khandwaj 3 English and 
4 vernacular middle schools, and 95 primary schools. There 
are also 2 primary girls^ schools. The expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, of which Rs. 32,000 was derived 
from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 6,000 from fees. 
Hospitals The District has 7 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
and dis- in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 

pensaries, of whom 461 were in-patients, and 1,791 operations 

were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 20,000. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of 
Khandwa and Burhanpur. The number of persons successfully 
vaccinated in 1903-4 was 44 per thousand of the District 
population, a very favourable result. 

[J, Forsyth, Settlement Report, 1866 ; C. W. Montgomerie, 
Settlement Report^ 1901. A District Gazetteer is being 
compiled.] 

Khandwa Tahsil. — North-western tahstl of Nimar District, 
Central Provinces, situated between 21^^ 31' and 22° 20' N. and 
76^ 4' and 76® 59' E., with an area of 2,046 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 181,684, compared with 163,003 in 
1891. The density is 89 persons per square mile. tahstl 

contains one town, Khandwa (population, 19,401), the head- 
quarters of the tahsil and District, and 43 7 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 671 square miles of Government forest, 58 per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 713 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,67,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 18,000. The tahsil consists of an undulating plain, 
forming the valleys of the Abna and Sukta rivers, and fringed 
by low hills towards the north and west. 

Burhanpur Tahsil. — Southern tahsil of Nimar District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21® 5' and 21® 37' N. and 
75® 57' and 76^ 48' E., with an area of 1,138 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 92,933, compared with 81,366 in 
1891. The tahstl has one town, Burhanpur (population, 
33,341), the head-quarters, and 194 villages. It also contains 
the ancient fort of Asirgarh. The average density is 82 persons 
per square mile, but the town of Burhanpur contains more than 
a third of the whole population of the tahslL Excluding 737 
• square miles of Government forest, 72 per cent, of the available 
area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 241 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 1,24,000, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. The 
tahsil lies in the valley of the Tapti, a narrow strip of veiy 
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fertile land, with hills on the north and south. The upper or 
eastern part of the valley, though containing excellent soil, is 
mainly covered by forest. This land is now in process of 
allotment on the ryotwdri system, 

HarsM, — North-eastern tahsll of Nimar District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 38' and 22® 25' N, and 76® 25' 
and 77° 13' E., with an area of 1,089 square miles. The 
population of the area now forming the tahsil was 54,998 
in 1901, and 44,155 in 1891. The density is 51 persons 
per square mile, and there are 291 inhabited villages. The 
head-quarters, Harsud, is a village of only 1,098 inhabitants, 
33 miles from Khandwa on the railway line towards Itarsi. 
Excluding 543 square miles of Government forest, 68 per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 276 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,23,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 12,000. The tahsil was formed in 1896 by the transfer of 
the Cbarwa tract from Hoshangabad District and of some 
villages from the Khandwa iahstl^ with the object of settling 
this large area of cultivable waste land on the ryotwdri system. 
About 160 ryotwdri villages have been established in the tahsil^ 
which was enlarged dn 1904 by the transfer of another tract 
from Hoshangabad. The land generally is broken and uneven, 
and covered over considerable areas with forest. 

Asirgarh. — Hill fort in the Burhanpur tahsil of Nimar 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 28' N. and 76® iS"" 
E., 29 miles from Khandwa, and 7 miles from Chandni station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The fort was held 
until recently by a small detachment of native infantry from 
Mhow, but this was removed in 1904. It is situated on an 
outlying spur of the Satpura range, 850 feet high from the 
base and 2,283 above sea-level, and formerly commanded 
the main road from Hindustan to the Deccan. The area of 
the fort crowning the hill is about 60 acres, and except in two 
places it is surrounded by a sheer scarp 80 to 120 feet in 
depth. The two points of access are defended by ramparts, 
through one of which a narrow ascent of stone steps passes 
through five gateways to the fort An outer line of works, 
called the lower fort, embraces an inferior branch of the hill 
immediately above the village. A sally-port has been com 
structed through the underlying rock at the south-eastern 
corner. In the foundations of the fort are many vaulted 
chambers, probably old granaries. Eirishta derived the name 
of Asirgarh from Asa Ahir, to whom he attributes the foundation 
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of the fort ; but this is probably incorrect^ as the name Asfr is 
repeatedly mentioned by the Rajput poet Chand. It may come 
from the or Haihaya kings who ruled the Narbada valley 
from Maheswara. In 1295 Asirgarh was a stronghold of the 
Chauhan Rajputs, and was stormed by Ala-ud-dln Khilji on his 
return from raiding the Deccan, the whole garrison being put 
to the sword except one boy. It was subsequently held by the 
last of the Faruki kings of Khandesh, and taken by Akbar after 
a long siege in 1600. An inscription cut in the rock records 
this event. The main gateway was built in the reign of Jahangir, 
and the mosque (subsequently used as a barrack) in the reign 
of Shah Jahan. A great bronze gun which was cast at Burhanpur 
in 1665 formerly stood on the western bastion, but has been 
recently removed to Government House, Nagpur. In 1803 
Asirgarh was held by the Marathas, and was taken by a 
detachment of General Wellesley’s army shortly after the battle 
of Assaye, but was restored on the conclusion of peace. It was 
again besieged by a British force in 1819, and taken after 
a siege of twenty days, during which there was a considerable 
amount of fighting, and the British lost a hundred native 
soldiers by an accidental explosion in a battery. 

Burhanpur Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name, Nimar District, Central Provinces, situated in 21'^' 18' N. 
and 76° 14' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 310 
miles from Bombay, the station being at Lalbagh, a suburb 
two miles distant from the town and not included in the 
municipality. The town is surrounded by a masonry wall with 
massive gates on the main roads, and the Tapti river flows 
along the southern side. The space contained within the 
walls is two miles in length from north to south, and half 
a mile in breadth ; but numerous remains outside show that the 
suburbs must once have been very extensive. The population 
in the last four years of census was: (1872) 29,303; (1881) 
30,017; (1891) 33,252; (1901)33,341. The total in 1901 
included 21,762 Hindus and 11,253 Muhammadans. Among 
the Musalmans are a number of Behnas or cotton-cleaners, and 
there is also a large community of Bohras, a sect of Gujarat! 
merchants. 

Burhanpur was founded about 1400 by Nasir Khan, the first 
independent prince of the Faruki dynasty of Khandesh, and 
called by him after the famous Shaikh Burhan-ud-din of 
Daulatabad. Zainabad on the opposite side of the Tapti was 
founded at the same time, and called after another Shaikh 
Zain-ud-d!n. Burhanpur was the usual residence of all the 
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later Faruki kings, and it was during their rule of two centuries 
that the two great mosques called the Jama Masjid and the 
Bibi Masjid were built. In 1600 Burhanpur, with the kingdom 
of the FarCikis, was annexed by the emperor Akbar. Under 
Akbar and his successor, Burhanpur was greatly embellished. 
In the Ain-IAMarl it is described as a ‘large city with many 
gardens, in some of which is found sandal-wood, inhabited by 
people of all nations and abounding with handicraftsmen. In 
the summer the town is covered with dust, and during the rains 
the streets are full of mud and stone.’ Burhanpur formed the 
seat of government of the Deccan princes of the empire till 
1635, when Aurangabad took its place. After this event, 
Burhanpur became the capital of the large Suhah of Khandesh, 
usually governed by a prince of the royal blood. The transfer 
had not occurred at the time when Sir Thomas Roe, Ambas- 
sador in 1614 from James I to the Great Mughal, paid his visit 
to prince Parvez, son of Jahangir. Forty-four years after Sir 
Thomas Roe’s visit Tavernier described Burhanpur (or as he 
wrote it, Brampour), through which he then passed for the 
second time, as ‘a great city very much ruined, the houses 
being for the most part thatched with straw.’ He adds : 

‘ There is also a great castle in the midst of the city, where the 
governor lives. The government of this province is a very 
considerable command, only conferred upon the son or uncle 
of the king. There is a great trade in this city ; and as well 
in Brampour as over all the Provinces, there is made a pro- 
digious quantity of calicuts, very clear and white, which are 
transported into Persia, Turkey, and Muscovia, Poland, Arabia, 
to Grand Cairo, and other places.’ The remains of mosques 
and other buildings show that, at the height of its prosperity 
under the Mughals, Burhanpur extended over an area of about 
five square miles. The city continued to play an important 
part in the wars of the empire, particularly in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. It was plundered in 1685 by the Marathas Just 
after the emperor had left it with an enormous army to 
subjugate the Deccan. Repeated battles were afterwards fought 
in its neighbourhood, until in 1719 the demands of the Marathas 
for the chauth or one-fourth of the revenue was formally con- 
ceded. Between 1720 and 1748 Burhanpur was the head- 
quarters of the Nizam Asaf Jah, who then possessed the govern- 
ment of the Deccan. It afterwards belonged to the Peshwa 
and Sindhia, and was taken by General Wellesley’s army in 
1803, but did not finally become British territory until i860. 
In 1849 the town was the scene of a desperate and sanguinary 
, ■ ' u . 
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affray between the Muhammadans and Hindus. In 1897 
a large part of the town was destroyed by fire, and in 1903 
there was a severe outbreak of plague with 1,872 deaths. The 
BibX Masjid is now in a bad state of repair; but the Jama 
Masjid, which was built by All Khan in 1588 and visited by 
Akbar twelve years later, is a fine building, decorated with stone 
carvings executed in perfect taste. Along the river bank the 
ruins of the fort rise to a great height, and the remains of lofty 
halls bear testimony to the magnificence of its palace. The 
tombs in the suburbs include those of Mubarak Shah and Adil 
Shah, which are under repair. 

Burhanpur was created a municipality in 1869. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade end- 
ing 1901 averaged Rs. 65,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 62,000, including octroi (Rs. 44,000) and conservancy 
(Rs. 7,000); and the principal items of expenditure were 
sanitation (Rs. 13,000), education (Rs. 6,oqo), general ad- 
ministration and collection of taxes (Rs. 6,000), and refunds 
of duty on goods in transit (Rs. 5,000), out of a total of 
Rs. 54,000. A system of water-works was completed by the 
Mughal emperor Jahangir in the seventeenth century. Several 
lines of subterranean wells were constructed to catch the water 
percolating from the hills to the centre of the valley, and 
connected by conduits leading into masonry reservoirs. Eight 
lines of wells can be traced, but all except two are quite out of 
repair. From the reservoirs water was distributed to the town 
by a system of earthenware or stone pipes, furnished at short 
intervals with tall hollow columns of masonry, which served 
the purpose of stand-pipes from which the water could be 
drawn off. The present scheme, which was completed in 
1894, involved the construction of masonry channels for the 
conduits, and the substitution of cast-iron pipes with sluice- 
valves and stand-posts for the old earthenware and stone 
channels. The work cost 1*43 lakhs and the annual main- 
tenance charges are Rs. 3,200. No water rate is yet levied 
except on private connexions. 

Burhanpur has a considerable export trade in raw cotton, 
and the town contains three ginning factories. Two more 
ginning factories and two presses have been established at 
Lalbagh. The principal hand industry of the town is the 
production of silk cloths embroidered with gold and silver 
lace, which continues now in the same manner as described by 
Tavernier. The manufacture of the gold wire is distinct from 
the weaving industry^ and is carried on by a special set of 
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craftsmen. About 2,000 persons were supported in rgoi by 
the wire-drawing industry, and the same number by silk- 
weaving. Another small industry is the manufacture of rough 
globes of coloured and frosted glass for decorative purposes. 
The construction of the railway has deprived Burhanpur of 
the favourable position it formerly enjoyed as the main trade 
centre between Hindustan' and the Deccan, while changes in 
fashion have decreased the demand for its costly embroidered 
fabrics. The population, however, continues to increase at a 
slow rate. Burhanpur contains an English middle and girls^ 
school, several branch schools, and a dispensary. 

Kliandwa Town, — Head-quarters of Nimar District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 50' N. and 76° 22' E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 353 miles from Bombay, 
and forming the junction for the metre-gauge Rajputana- 
Malwa branch line to Mhow. The town stands at an 
elevation of 1,007 feet, on a sheet of basalt rock covered with 
shallow surface soil ; and owing to the proximity of the rock 
to the surface there is a noticeable absence of trees. The 
population at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 14,119; 
(1881)15,142; (1891)15,589; (1901) 19,401. 

Khandwa is a place of considerable antiquity. Owing to its 
situation at the junction of the two great roads leading from 
Northern and Western India to the Deccan, it must have been 
occupied at an early period, and Cunningham identifies it 
with the Kognabanda of Ptolemy. It is mentioned by the 
Arabian geographer Albiruni, who wrote early in the eleventh 
century. In the twelfth century it was a great seat of Jain 
worship ; and many finely carved pillars, cornices, and other 
stonework belonging to old Jain temples may be seen in the 
more modern buildings. The town is surrounded by four 
great tanks with stone embankments. A new Jain temple 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 75,000 is now approaching 
completion. Khandwa is mentioned by the historian Firishta 
as the seat of a local governor of the kingdom of Malwa in 
1516. It was burnt by Jaswant Rao Holkar in 1802, and 
again partially by Tantil Topi in 1858. 

Khandwa was created a municipality in 1S67, The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged a lakh. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 1,07,000, the main heads of receipt being octroi 
(Rs. 65,000), markets and slaughter-houses (Rs. 5,000), and' 
conservancy (Rs. 3,000) ; while the expenditure, which 
amounted to Rs. 1,04,000, included refunds of duty on goods 
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in transit (Rs, 34,000), conservancy (Rs. 8,000), education 
(Rs. 10,000), and general administration and collection of 
taxes (Rs. 8,000). The town is supplied with water from the 
adjoining Mohghat reservoir. The catchment area of the 
tank has been increased by the construction of a canal 
3| miles in length to Ajanti, and is now about 9 square miles, 
the daily supply being calculated at 450,000 gallons. The 
works were opened in 1897 at a cost of 4 lakhs. The main- 
tenance charges amount to about Rs. 5,000, to meet which a 
water rate has recently been imposed. Cotton is an important 
crop in Nimar District, and Khandwa is a centre for the export 
of the raw product. It now contains 9 ginning and 5 pressing 
factories, which have a total capital of about 6^ lakhs and 
employ 1,000 operatives. Seven out of the fourteen factories 
have been opened within the last eight years. An oil-pressing 
and timber-sawing factory has also been erected. The depot 
for the supply of gdnja {Cannabis safim) to the Central 
Provinces is situated at Khandwa, the crop being grown under 
licence in Nimar District. A rest camp for troops is main- 
tained during the trooping season. There is a printing press 
which issues a weekly paper in Marathi. The educational 
institutions comprise a high school, containing 46 pupils, two 
English middle schools, and four branch schools. The 
Roman Catholic and Methodist Episcopal Churches carry 
on mission and educational work in Khandwa, and maintain 
schools and an orphanage. The town has three dispensaries, 
one of which is a police hospital and another is maintained 
by the railway. A veterinary dispensary has recently been 
opened. 

Maiidhata. — Village in the Khandwa faAsli of Nimar Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 15' N. and 76° 9' 
E., 32 miles from Khandwa and 7 miles east of Mortakka 
station on the Rajputana-Malw a Railway. Population (1901), 
832. It stands on the Narbada river and is a well-known 
Hindu place of pilgrimage, a.s it contains one of the twelve 
celebrated lingams of Siva. The village of Mandhata is built 
partly upon the south bank of the Narbada and partly upon an 
island in the river, and is exceedingly picturesque with rows of 
houses, temples, and shops, and the Rao’s palace conspicuous 
above the rest, standing on terraces scarped out of the sides of 
a hill on the island. Between the island and the southern 
bank the Narbada forms a deep pool, which is full of large 
tame fish. Upon the summit of the hill are signs of a once 
flourishing settlement, in the shape of ruined fortifications and 
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temples. The most interesting is the temple of Siddhanath. 

It stands on a raised platform, whose plinth is supported by 
elephants in various positions. The temple of Onkar on the 
island is a comparatively modern structure, but the great 
columns supporting it have been taken from some older 
building. On the north bank of the river are some Vaishnava 
and Jain temples. The Rao of Mandhata, the hereditary 
custodian of ail the modern temples, is a Bhilala claiming 
descent from a Chauhan Rajput who is said to have taken 
Mandhata from a Bhil chief in 1165. A large annual fair is 
held in October, at which in former years devotees of Bhairon 
threw themselves down from the cliffs and were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks in the river. The last sacrifice of this 
kind was witnessed by a British officer in 1824. It is the 
practice at the fair to present horses as offerings at the shrine 
of Siva ; and as the frugal worshippers are inclined to consider 
that any horse will pass muster for an offering as long as it is 
alive, it has come to be a proverb, when describing an 
absolutely worthless horse, to say that it is good enough to be 
offered at the shrine of Mandhata. 

Betni District. — District in the Nerbudda Division of the Bonn- 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 22' and 22° 23' N. and 
77® ii' and 78^ 34' E., with an area of 3,826 square miles. It and hill 
is bounded on the north and west by Hoshangabad ; on the 
east by Chhindwara ; and on the south by the Amraoti District 
of Berar. Betui occupies nearly the entire width of the range 
between the valley of the Narbada on the north and the Berar 
plains on the south \ and with the exception of 15 or 20 villages 
which lie below the ghats (passes) on the southern border, the 
whole District is situated on the plateau. The mean elevation 
is about 2,000 feet, but a number of peaks and ranges rise 
above 3,000 feet ; and in the south-west corner the Kharnla 
plateau reaches a height of 3,789 feet. The District may be 
described generally as a central plateau surrounded by a belt of 
hilly and forest-covered country, wide on the north and west, 

, but narrower on the east and south. The northern portion, 

j down to the valleys of the Bel and Machna rivers, and the town 

of Badnur, is principally occupied by the main chain of the 
Satpuras and its outlying spurs. About half of this tract com 
sists of forest-clad ranges, between which lies an undulating 
country, intersected by innumerable watercourses and covered 
principally with a thin sandy soil of little value for cultivation, 
s In the north-east the Tawa river flows along the border of the 

District, and is joined east of Shahpur by the Machna, which 
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rises close to Badnilr. The Morand rises near Chicholi, and 
lows to the north-west to join the Ganjal river in Hoshangabad. 
South of the sandy tract lies the rich valley of Betul, watered 
by the Machna and Sampna rivers, almost entirely under culti- 
vation and well wooded, while farther to the east the smaller 
valleys of the Ambhora and Tapti present a similar appearance. 
To the south-east lies an extensive rolling area of basaltic 
formation, having the sacred town of Multai and the springs 
of the river Tapti at its highest point, and consisting of alter- 
nate ridges of bare stony hills and narrow fertile valleys. Along 
the southern, eastern, and western borders is a strip of hilly 
country, generally narrow, but increasing towards the west to a 
breadth of about 1 5 miles from south to north. The southern 
hills form the gMfs of the Satpuras leading down to the Berar 
plains. In the west of the District the northern and southern 
ranges meet in the wild tract of hill and forest forming the 
Jjarganas of Saullgarh in Betul and Kalibhit in Nimar. The 
Tapti, rising at Multai, flows due west through the southern 
part of the District in a deep and rocky bed, flanked on either 
side by hills of considerable height, which are in places so 
steep that they may more properly be described as cliffs. The 
Wardha and Bel rivers also rise on the Multai plateau. 

Geology. The northern portion of the District is occupied by meta- 
morphic and Gondwana rocks, the latter consisting chiefly of 
sandstones, and shales, while the west and south are covered 
by the Deccan trap. In the hills south of Betul occur 
sedimentary inter-trappean deposits abounding in fossils. 

Botany. Xhe extensive forests contain much teak, associated with 
which are all the common species of this part of the Central 
Provinces. Tinsa {Otigeinia daldergioides) is a common and 
valuable timber tree. Mahud (JBassia latifoUa) abounds both 
in the forests and in the open country. Among grasses may 
be mentioned riisa or iikdri {Andropogmi Schoenanthus\ from 
which a valuable oil is obtained. 

Fauna, The forests contain tigers, leopards, and the common species 
of deer — sdmbar, spotted deer, ravine deer, and barking-deer. 
Antelope wander over the open country. There are bison in 
the Saullgarh and Asir ranges, but their numbers are decreasing. 
Water-birds are scarcely found, owing to the absence of 
tanks. 

Climate The climate is cool and healthy. During the cold season 

perature* thermometer frequently falls to several degrees below freez- 
ing-point ; the hot wind is hardly felt before the end of April, 
and it ceases after sunset. The nights in the hot season are 
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invariably cool and pleasant. Malarial fever is prevalent during 
the autumn months, especially in the forest tracts. 

The annual rainfall averages 46 inches. At Multai it is Rainfall, 
a few inches less than at Badnur, the position of the latter 
town in a small basin surrounded by low hills probably giving 
it a somewhat increased rainfall, while the absence of forest on 
the Multai plateau exercises a contrary influence. The statistics 
of past years show that the rainfall is on the whole more likely 
to be excessive than deficient 

About four miles from Badnur, and dominating the fertile History, 
valleys of the Machna and Sampna, stands the fort of Kherla, 
the head-quarters of one of the Gond dynasties which formerly 
held possession of the province. A religious work called the 
Vivek Sindhu^ written by one Mukund Rao Swami, who lived 
about A. D. 1300, contains some incidental references to the 
Kherla rulers. The tomb of Mukund Rao is still to be seen 
within the precincts of the fort ; but the ruins of the strong- 
hold itself appear to be of Muhammadan origin, and probably 
date from a later period. According to tradition, the Gonds 
\vere preceded by Rajput rulers, the last of whom was killed 
at Kherla after a twelve years^ siege by the army of the king of 
Delhi. The Muhammadan general was also killed in the last 
assault, and his tomb at Umri immediately below the fort is 
still an object of pilgrimage. Firishta relates that at the end of 
the fourteenth century the rulers of Kherla were Gonds, possessed 
of considerable wealth and power, and so strong in arms as to 
venture to try conclusions with the Muhammadan rulers of 
Berar and Malwa. In 1433 Hoshang Shah, king of Malwa, 
conquered Kherla, which remained part of Malwa till this 
was incorporated in the dominions of the emperor of Delhi 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. After Kherla fell 
under the sway of the Mughals, it was governed by the Gond 
Rajas of Deogarh in Chhindwara District, who had been con- 
verted to Islam and were subject to Delhi. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century it passed, with the rest of the king- 
dom of Deogarh, to the Bhonslas of Nagpur. In 1818 the 
District formed part of the territory provisionally ceded to the 
British, and in 1826 it was formally included in the British 
dominions by treaty. From the conclusion of the Maratha 
Wars to the present day there has been little to disturb the 
peace of Betul. During the Mutiny the tranquillity of the 
District was scarcely broken, though on his flight through Central 
India Tantia Topi passed through Multai and plundered the 
treasury. A military force was quartered at Betul until 1862. 
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About 69 per cent, of the population are Hindus, 29 per cent. 
Animists, and per cent. Muhammadans. The population 
includes a large proportion of Gonds and Korkus, and also 
immigrants from Malwa through Hoshangabad on the north 
and from Berar on the south. The diversity of the different 
constituents is clearly shown by the statistics of language, for 
33 per cent, of the population speak the Malwl dialect of 
Rajasthani, 23 per cent Marathi, 29 per cent Gondi, and 
8 per cent Korku. The northern elements of the population 
probably entered the District with Hoshang Shah, king of 
Malwa, in the fifteenth century, while the Marathas came with 
the rise of the Bhonslas in the eighteenth. They are found 
principally in the Multai tahsll^ which borders on Berar. 

Their Brahmans (4,000) belong principally to Malwa and are 

castes and called Malwi Brahmans, but they now follow Maratha fashions, 
lions; They are cultivators, village priests, and or village 

accountants. The principal cultivating castes are the Kunbfs 
(31,000), Kurmis (14,000), and Bhoyars (18,000), The two 
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Archaeo- Bhainsdehi has an old temple with fine stone carving, part 
of which is in good repair. At Muktagiri, near the southern 
boundary of the District on the Ellichpur road, a collection of 
modern Jain temples form a picturesque group at the head of 
a ravine and waterfall. An annual Jain fair is held here. 

The The population at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 

pe<'45le. 304,905; (1891) 323.196; (1901) 28s, 363, Between i88x 

and 1891 the increase was 6 per cent, or only half that of the 
Province as a whole, and was mainly confined to the Multai 
In the last intercensal period the decrease was 1 2 per 
cent., principally caused by famine, but also partly by emigra- 
tion to Berar. The loss was most marked in the forest tracts 
of the District, the open country not suffering seriously. The 
District has two towns, Badnur, the head-quarters, and Betul, 
and 1,194 inhabited villages. The chief statistics of population 
in 1901 are shown below ; — 
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latter castes are better cultivators than the Kunbis, and irri- 
gation wells for sugar-cane are usually constructed by Bhoyars. 

Kurmis hold the rich villages round BetuL Ahirs or Gaolis 
number 15,000. Many of them live in the open country and 
are cultivators, but there is a sub-caste of Raniya Gaolis (from 
rmiy ^ jungle^), who live in the forests of the north of the 
District and on the Khamla plateau, and breed cattle. Gonds 

(83.000) form nearly 29 per cent of the population, and 
Korkus (24,000) 8| per cent. The latter suffered very 
severely in the famines. The Korkus are nearly all nominal 
Hindus and worship Mahadeo. Gonds, Korkus, and Mehras 

(28.000) are generally farm-servants and labourers. Their 
hardest time is from the middle of April till the middle of 
August, when they get very little work, and their principal 
resource is the mahud flower. Many labourers from the south 
of the District emigrate to Berar to reap the Joimr and cotton 
crops, returning for the wheat harvest in the spring, From 
tlie north of the District labourers similarly go to the 
Narbada valley to cut the wheat. About 70 per cent, of 
the population were returned as dependent on agriculture 
in 1901, 

Christians number 417, of whom ii i belong to the Anglican Christian 
communion and 288 are Lutherans, 384 of the total number ^^ssions. 
being natives. There are stations of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Sweden at Badnur, Chicholl, Nimpani, and Bordehi ; 
and the London Korku Mission has recently established one 
at BhainsdehL 

Black soil of first-rate quality is rarely found ; and the best General 
soil that occurs in any quantity is a friable loam, black or 
brown in colour, and varying from 2 to 10 feet in depth, ditions. 

In the trap country it often contains black stones and more 
rarely flints, and in the northern villages is mixed with sand. 

An inferior class consists of either very shallow black soil, or 
red soil which has been made more fertile by lying in 
a depression, while the poorest variety in the trap country 
is a red gravel generally strewn with brown stones. This 
last extends over as much as 39 per cent, of the total area. 

The result of famine has been to throw a considerable 
quantity of land out of cultivation, but all the best land is 
occupied. 

About 32 square miles are held wholly or partially free of Chief agri- 
revenue, and 135 square miles of Government forest are in 

statistics 

process of settlement on the ryotwdri system. The remaining and crops, 
area is held on the ordinary mdlguzdri XmsixQ. The following 
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table gives the principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, with 
areas in square miles : — 
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The small millets kodon kutkl cover 199 square miles, 
wheat 233 square miles, jowdr 134 square miles, the oilseeds 
til and jagm {Guizotia oleiferd) 139 square miles, and gram 
61 square miles. As in other Districts, wheat has in recent 
years been replaced by less valuable crops. Gram is severely 
affected by the cold frosty mists which are of frequent 
occurrence about the time when the plant is in flower, and 
hence it is much less grown as a mixture with wheat than in 
the Narbada valley. Kodon and kutkl are the staple food of 
the Gonds. The area under sugar-cane has decreased from 
9,000 acres in 1864 and 7,000 in 1894 to 3,000 in 1903-4. 
Cotton was grown on 29 square miles in 1903-4. Most of the 
labouring classes have small gardens, in which they sow beans, 
maize, tobacco, or chillies. 

Improve- Fields are scarcely ever embanked, probably owing to the 
fact that so many of them are in a sloping position. The 
tural prac- tiiost frequent improvements are directed to prevent erosion 
tice. by surface drainage and the currents of streams. In a few 
cases this is effected by embanking and straightening the 
course of the stream ; but more frequently the surface drainage 
of the slopes on each side is divided by the construction of 
protective trenches bordering the fields, and embanked on the 
inner edge towards the field. Terraces are sometimes made 
by placing lines of large stones across sloping fields at intervals, 
with the result that in a few years, owing to the action of 
drainage, each line of stones becomes the edge of a terrace. 
During the ten years ending 1904, about Rs. 26,000 w^as 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act and 2*1 
lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act* 

Cattle, Cattle are bred in the jungles in the north of the District 
S^Seep. Khamla plateau in the south, as well as to a 

certain extent in the open country. Those of the local breed 
are small, but hardy, and have strong feet. They are generally 
red and white, or red and black in colour. As a rule no care 
is exercised in breeding, and immature bulls are left in the 
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herds before castration. On the Khamla plateau, however, the 
Gaoh-s sometimes select bulls for breeding, and obtain calves 
of fair size, but these cattle are principally sold in Berar. 

Large bullocks are imported from Bhopal- and Hoshangabad, 
and some from Deogarh in Chhindwara. The Hoshangabad 
cattle are principally used in carts and to some extent for 
cultivation in soft soil, but their feet are too tender for the 
stony soils. Buffaloes are bred in the District. The bulls 
are used for drawing water and carting, but not for cultivatron, 
and are sold in the rice tracts of Seoni and Balaghat. i he 
cows are kept for the production of gM and are much more 
valuable than the bulls. Small ponies are bred to a slight 
extent, and are used for pack-carriage and m some cases for 
ridins by landowners. 

Only about 4,000 acres of spring crop land are usually Irrigation, 
irrigated, and then only because a well is available which was 
primarily made for sugar-cane or opium. Wells can be con- 
structed very cheaply in some parts of the Multai plateau, 
where the subsoil water is near the surface, and the gravel 
or rock underlying the first few feet of soil is so hard that 
a durable shaft can be driven through it without being 
supported by brick or stone work. Even when water is 
available, wheat is usually not irrigated, owing to the appre- 
hension that it may suffer from rust or frost. There are about 
5,000 wells in the District. 

The Government forests occupy an area of 1,189 square Forests, 
miles, of which i,i8i are ‘reserved’ forest. In addition to this, 

135 square miles have been set apart for disforestation and 
settlement on the ryotwdri system. 1 he forests are situated 
generally on the northern, western, and southern borders. 

Teak and bamboos are found on the trap hills, but not on 
the sandstone formation. Tmsd {Ougemia dalbergioides) is a 
common and valuable timber tree. Sdj {Termmalia iomenfosa) 
is found on flat ground where the soil is good, and satin-wood 
is abundant on the sandy soils. The forests supply a quantity 
of timber to Berar, in addition to the local consumption. 

The revenue obtained in 1903-4 was Rs. 71,000, of which 
Rs, 17,000 was realized from sales of timber, Rs, 16,000 from 
bamboos, and Rs. 20,000 from grazing dues and grass, ^ 

No mines are worked on a large scale in Betul, Seams of laera s. 
coal have been found in different localities, the largest being 
at Mardanpur on the Machna river, which is three feet thick 
ill parts, and at Rawandeo on the Tawa river, where there are 
several outcrops and one or two seams have a thickness of four 
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feet Smaller seams occur about two miles east of Shahpur on 
the Machna, and in the Suki nullah. Limestone quarries are 
worked in several places. The lime is burnt on the spot in 
hand furnaces and sold for local consumption. There is 
a stone quarry at Salbardi, from which stone suitable for 
mortars and cups is obtained. Copper ores have been found 
in the vicinity of the Tapti, and mica in the Ranipur forests 
and near Sonaghati. 

The local industries are of little importance. Several 
villages have colonies of Mahars or low-caste weaverSj who 
produce coarse cotton cloth ; the thread is now all imported 
from the Nagpur mills. Brass-working is carried on at Amla, 
Ramli, and Jawalkheda to a small extent, but brass vessels are 
principally imported from Hoshangabad and Chhindwara. 
Gold and silver ornaments are made at Chicholi, Betul, Atner, 
and Satner, and the pottery of Betul has some reputation. 
Banjaras make sacking of i‘^;^-hemp {Crotaldria junced). 

Wheat and oilseeds are the principal grains exported, and 
also gram, tiurd (Lathyrus sativus), and urad {Phaseoliis 
radiatus) in small quantities. Jowdr has hitherto been 
imported from Berar for local consumption. Cotton is now 
cultivated for export or unrefined sugar is exported 

principally to Berar, and to a small extent to the Narbada 
valley, where, however, it cannot compete in price with that of 
Northern India. The principal exports of forest produce are 
XimhtT, mahud myrabolams, chironjt, the fruit of the 
txQQ (Buchananm latifolid)^ and guilty or the oil of mahud 
seeds. Others of less importance are tikdri oil {Andropogon 
Schoenanthu$\ gum, and lac. Teak and iinsd are the only 
timbers exported to any considerable extent. The imports 
consist principally of thread and cotton piece-goods, kerosene 
oil, hardware, gold and silver, salt, groceries and spices. 
Betel-leaves are imported from Berar and Ramtek, and 
turmeric from Berar. The wholesale trade is in the hands of 
Marwari Banias, while the retail purchase and collection of 
grain is largely made by Telis and Kalars, who carry it on 
bullocks* timber and forest produce are taken in small 
quantities to Berar and Hoshangabad by Gonds. There are 
numerous weekly markets, but only retail transactions take 
place at these. An annual religious fair is held at Melajpur 
near Chicholi, at which a considerable amount of business is 
done in the sale of household and other utensils. 

Betiil has hitherto been untouched by the railway, but a 
project for a line from Itarsi through the District to connect 
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betul district 

,llh the Great Indian 

considanrtion. Most of the ttade te toberto ijed the 
railway at Itarsi on the north, the metalled . 

to Itarsi being the principal route, ^he roads from Chichoi 

to Nimpani and from Ranipur to Shahpur are 

main road. On the south, the railway through Berar r _ ^ 

within 45 miles of the open parts of the ^^^*’^w'reMntlv 

Multai-Pattan and Badnur-Ellichpur roads ^ -J 

been made passable for carts down the slopes of h® 

Two other routes leading from Atner and Masod to Beraj me 
used by pack-animals. Most of the traffic with the south 
passes through Chandur in Berar, which is “ 
market town, to Amraotl. There are altogether 8: imles of 
metalled and 203 miles of unmetalled roads in 
and the annual expenditure on maintenance is Ks. 38,000 
The Public Works department keeps up 239 miles ot roa 
and the District council 44. There are avenues of trees on 

in the Iasi decade, it does not appea. that Betul has tal.a 
suffered greatly from famine. There were bad harvests in tne 
years 1823-5 and again in 1828-30. In 1832-3 ex^sive, 
followed by deficient, rain caused a failure of crops an 
mortality occurred. In 1S68 the premature cessation ot tne 
rains produced a short crop and a certain amount ot distress, 
but it was not severe, and (as in later years) the flowers 0 
mahud-\x&& afforded a means of sustenance to 
classes. After this there was no distress until 1890, wtien 
following three successive poor harvests only a third ot a norma 
crop was obtained. Severe famine prevailed m 1897, tne 
numbers relieved in October reaching 26,000, or 8 per cent, ot 
the population, and the total expenditure being 4-5 “ns. 

The extent of the distress was not fully appreciated at tirst, 
owing to the reluctance of the forest tribes to apply tor reliei. 

In 1898-9 a little relief was again given in the hot season. 

In 1899-1900 the crops failed altogether from want of ram, 
the out-turn being only 20 per cent, of normal. Reliet was 
extremely liberal and efficient, the numbers rising to 143,0°° 
persons, or 45 per cent, of the population, m August, 1900, 
and the total expenditure being 34 lakhs. ^ ■ . _ 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Extra^AssiJant D.^stn« 

Commissioner. For administrative purposes the JJist '%ionsand 

divided into two tahslh, each of which has a tahsildar and staff, 
a naib-tahsildar. The Forest officer usually belongs to the 
Provincial service, and public works are under the Executive 
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Engineer of the Hoshangabad division, whose head-quarters 
are at Hoshangabad town. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a Subordinate Judge 
who also has the powers of a District Judge, and a Munsif for 
the Betul tahstl. Of the civil litigation, suits on mortgage- 
deeds with conditional sale and for partition of immovable 
property are the most common classes of important cases. 
The crime of the District is petty, and presents no special 
features. 

Under the Maratha revenue system villages were farmed out 
to the highest bidder, and any rights or consideration which 
the village headmen may have enjoyed in the past were almost 
entirely effaced. Custom enjoined that so long as the annual 
rent demanded was paid, the tenure of the older cultivators 
should be hereditary and continuous. During the more 
favourable period of Maratha rule the revenue of the District 
was 1*66 lakhs. When the peace of Deogaon and the 
disruption of the Nagpur territories induced a policy of rack- 
renting, it was raised to 2.47 lakhs; and on the British 
occupation of the District the earliest short-term settlements 
imposed a still further enhancement, the demand rising at one 
time to 2-87 lakhs. This was never collected and had to be 
continually reduced, owing to the impoverishment of the 
District from over-assessment, until in 1834 a twenty years' 
settlement was made with a demand which had fallen to 
1*40 lakhs. Under this settlement the District prospered 
greatly. On its expiry revision was delayed by the Mutiny, 
and was finally completed in 1864, the settlement being made 
for thirty years, and the demand raised to 1-84 lakhs. At this 
settlement the village headmen, who had previously been in 
the position of contractors or farmers, receiving a drawback on 
the collections of revenue, obtained proprietary and transfer- 
able rights in their villages. The District continued to thrive 
during the period of the settlement, the extension of cultivation 
amounting to 38 per cent, while prices rose by 70 to 100 per 
cent A new settlement was begun in 1894 on completion of 
the cadastral survey, but owing to the suspension of work 
during the famine of 1897 was not completed until 1899. 
The result was an enhancement of the revenue to 2*77 lakhs,- 
or by 45 per cent on the demand immediately before revision! 
The newTevenue absorbed 54 per cent of the ' assets.' The 
average incidence of revenue per acre was R. 0-5-2 
(maximum R. o-r3-8, minimum R. 0-2-1), and the rental 
incidence R. 0-7-1 (maximum Rs. 1-5-2, minimum R. 0-2-9), 
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Owing to the deterioration caused by famine, some temporary 
remissions of revenue have been made since. The collections 
of land and total revenue for a series of years are shown below, 
in thousands of rupees : — 



i88o-x. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1905-4- 

Land reventie 

1,99 

2,00 

1.95 

3,64 

Total revenue 

4.05 


4.41 

5.78 


The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, Local 

is entrusted to a District council and two local boards, each 

' manici- 

having jurisdiction over one tahslL The income of the palities. 
District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, while the 
expenditure on education was Rs. 18,000 and on public works 
Rs. 11,000. Badnur and Betul are municipal towns. 

The police force consists of 321 officers and men, including Police and 
3 mounted constables, under a District Superintendent, 

There are 1,262 village watchmen for 1,196 inhabited villages, 

Badnur has a District jail, with accommodation for 143 
prisoners, including 9 female prisoners. The daily average 
number of prisoners in 1904 was 51, 

In respect of education the District ranks fourteenth in the Education. 
Province, only 3*9 per cent, of the male population and but 
1 18 females being able to read and write in 1901. The 
proportion of children under instruction to those of school- 
going age is 6 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils 
are as follows: (1880-1) 1,513; (1890-1) 2,578; (1900-1) 

2,452 ; (1903-4) 3,545, including 32 girls. The educational 
institutions comprise an English middle school, three vernacular 
middle schools, and 60 primary schools. The only girls* 
school in the District is at Betul, and does not flourish. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 24,000, of which 
Rs. 21,000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds, and 
Rs. 2,000 from fees. 

The District has 3 dispensaries, with accommodation for 41 Hospitals 

in-patients. In 1904 tha^ number of cases treated was 15.992, ^^^ ^^!“ 

* ^ pensanes. 

of whom 398 were in-patients, and 388 operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 5,400, the greater part of 
which was provided from Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Vaccma- 
Badnur and BettiL The number of persons successfully vacci- 
nated in 1903-4 was 59 per i,oqo of the District population, 
a' very favourable result. 
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[B. P. Standen, Settlement Report, iqoi, A Dlstrirf 
Gazetteer is under preparation.] 

Betul Tahsil.— Western tahsU of Betul District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 22' and 22° 22' N. and 77° n' 
and 78 3 E., with an area of 2,770 square miles. The 
population in igor was 170,994, compared with 194,719 in 

iSgr. The /a/fe?/ has two towns, Badnur (population, 5, 766) 

the tahsil^ and^ District head-quarters, and Betul (4 730) ■ 
and 777 inhabited villages. The density 'is 62 persons per 
square mile. Excluding 825 square miles of Government 
forest, 56 per cent, of the available area is occupied for culti- 
ration. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 786 square miles. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,49,000 
and for cesses Rs. 16,000. The tahsil covers nearly the whole 
breadth of the Satpura plateau, and consists of a fairly open 
and fertile plain in the centre, with ranges of hills encirclino' 

It on three sides. ® 

Multai.-Eastern tahsil of Betul District, Central Provinces 
lying between areas' and 22° 23' N. and 7 7° 5 7' and 78° 34' E ’ 
with an area of 1,056 square miles. The population in 1901 
was ii 4 , 369 > compared with 128,477 in 1891. The density is 
108 persons per square mile. The tahsil contains 417 inhabited 
villages. Its head-quarters are at Multai, a village of 3 co? 
inhabkants, 28 miles from Badntir on the Nagpur road Ld 
87 miles from Nagpur. The village stands on an elevated 
plateau 2,600 feet high, and contains a sacred tank which is 
considered to be the source of the river Tapti. The real source 
of the river is, however, two miles distant. Excluding 364 
square miles of Government forest, 75 per cent, of the available 
area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 557 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 1,16,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The 
consists mainly of poor rolling upland, with rich patches 
of fertile soil in the valleys, and is bordered by rugged hills to 
the north and south. 

^ Badnur.— Head-quarters of the tahsil District of Betul 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 55/ N. and 77° 54' E on 
the Machna river, 55 miles from Itarsi station, and 'irc 
miles from Nagpur by road. A daily mail-cart service connects 
It with Itarsi. Betul, the old capital, from which the District 
takes Its name, lies on the Nagpur road, three miles from 
Badnur, the latter town having informally become the District 
Jead-quarters in 1822, when the Deputy Commissioner removed 
his residence to it from Betul. The population in 1901 was 
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5,766, and Badnur is a growing town. At a distance of four 
miles is Kherla, the former capital of one of the Gond dynasties, 
where there is an old fort now in ruins. Badnur was created 
a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 9,300, In 1903-4 they were 
Rs. 9,000, derived principally from a house tax and a grant 
from Provincial funds. The town is the principal trading 
centre for Betul District. A station of the Swedish Mission 
has been established here; and Badnur contains an English 
middle school with a hostel and garden, which were constructed 
partly from funds raised for a memorial to Queen Victoria. 

A dispensary is also maintained. 

Betiii Town. — Town in the tahsll and District of the same 
name, Central Provinces, situated in 21'" 52' N. and 77° 56' E., 
three miles from Badnur, on the road to Multai and Nagpur. 
Population (1901), 4,739. is declining in importance, 

being overshadowed by the neighbouring and newer town of 
Badnur, the District head-quarters. It was created a munici- 
pality in 1867. The municipal receipts during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,500. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 3,300, principally derived from a house tax. Pottery, gold 
and silver work, and the manufacture of lac bangles are the 
local handicrafts, and a weekly cattle market is held. Betul 
contains a vernacular middle school and a girls’ school. 

Chhindwara District. — District in the Nerbudda Division Boim- 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 21® 28' and 22^^ 49^ N. 
and 78° 10' and 79° 24CE., on the Satpura plateau, with an andEur' 
area of 4,631 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur ; on the west by Betiil ; on the 
east by Seoni ; and on the south by Nagpur, and along a small 
strip to the south-east by the Amraoti District of Berar. The 
District may be described as consisting of three steps or sec- 
tions of different elevation ascending from the south. Most of 
the Sausar fahsil lies below the Satpuras and forms part of the 
Nagpur plain, with an elevation of about 1,100 feet. North of 
this is a section of the regular Satpura plateau forming the 
mdlgmdrT area of the Chhindwara tahsll^ and lying at a general 
elevation of about 2,000 feet ; while north again is a stretch of 
wild and mountainous country often rising to 3jooo feet above 
the sea, covered with forest, and divided in toy^fri’ or hereditary 
estates of the old hill chieftains. The marked features of the 
hill system are the range which forms the southern edge of the 

^ Land held on ordinary proprietary tenure, as distinct from the large 
impartible estates devolving by primogeniture, called in this District jaglrs. 
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Satpura plateau ascending sharply from the Nagpur plain, and 
that which rises from the level of the plateau to the north and 
falls again to the Narbada valley. A few peaks in the northern 
range rise to over 3,700 feet, and along its west extends a series 
of small plateaux separated by valleys and ravines. In the 
north-west the hills fall away in a strip of low-lying country, 
which in turn is flanked by the Mahadeo range of Hoshangabad. 
A small range of foot-hills also divides the south of the District 
from Nagpur. The surface of the Sausar tahsll is generally 
undulating, while that of the Chhindwara tahsll is broken by 
isolated flat-topped hillocks. The most level portions are the 
Chaurai tract bordering on SeonI, and the Saoll-Mohkher plain 
to the south-west of Chhindwara town. Several tributaries 
of the Narbada rise in the northern hills, but the drainage 
generally is to the south. The Kanhan river rises in the north- 
west of the District, and after traversing the Chhindwara tahsll 
for about 30 miles turns to the east to descend the ghats (hill- 
sides or passes) and subsequently crosses the Sausar tahsll into 
Nagpur. The Pench also rises in the north-west, and after 
flowing east through the Chhindwara tahsll turns to the south 
and forms the boundary between Chhindwara and SeonI, its 
course in the District being about 160 miles. The Pench sub- 
sequently falls into the Kanhan, which is itself a tributary of 
the Wainganga. The Kulbehera in Chhindwara and the Jam 
in Sausar are affluents of the Pench and Kanhan respectively. 

The greater part of the District is covered with the Deccan 
trap or volcanic rock, in which fossiliferous inter-trappean strata 
are met with at various localities. There are, however, con- 
siderable expanses of metamorphic and Gondwana rocks. The 
Upper Gondwanas occur in the hills abutting on Narsinghpur 
and Hoshangabad, while south of these the Lower Gondwana 
or Motur group is found. A stretch of crystalline rock extends 
over the west of the Chhindwara tahsll and runs south-eastwards 
through the centre of Sausar. There are several coal-fields in 
the District. 

The ' reserved ’ forests lie principally on the southern range of 
the Satpuras and on an irregular line of hills in the west of the 
District, while the northern range is covered by private forest. 
Teak and saj {Terminalia tomentosa) are the most important 
timber trees in the Government forests, while the jaglrs contain 
some sal {Shorea robusta}. Among other trees may be men- 
tioned tinsa (Ougeinia dalbergioides), Mjasal [Pterocarpus 
Marsupiutti), sMsham (Dalbergia Sissod), and Undid {Lager- 
stroemia parviplord). Various climbers, such as Millettia, 
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Bauhinia^ Spatholohus^dxsA Parana^ occur; and the undergrowth 
includes species of Grewia^ Zhyphus^ Phyllanthus^ and Ckht- 
anthis. Among grasses may be mentioned dub {Cynodofz 
dactylon\ kusal {Pol lima argenfed), and rusa {Andropogon 
Sckoenantkus). 

Game is by no means plentiful in the forests. Tigers are Fauna, 
seldom met with, though leopards are more numerous and the 
true hunting leopard has been shot in Chhindwara. A few 
wild buffalo and a fair number of bison are contained in the 
jdgirddri forests, and the bdrasingha or swamp deer is found 
in the District. Chhindwara is not a good District for game 
birds as there are very few tanks ; but fish are found in the 
rivers and large streams in considerable numbers, and the 
mahseer in the Pencil afford excellent sport, some specimens 
reaching a weight of 40 lb. 

The climate in most parts is cold and healthy, being prob- Climate 
ably the most favourable in the Province. The heat is seldom pgfato* 
severe, while the light rainfall makes the monsoon season 
pleasant. In the cold season the temperature frequently falls 
below freezing-point, but ice is not often seen. The variations 
of temperature in different parts of the District correspond to 
those of elevation, the Sausar tahszl having the same hot 
climate as Nagpur, while the highest range of the jdgJrs is as 
cool as Pachmarhi. The general health of the population is 
good, and epidemic disease is rare. 

The annual rainfall at Chhindwara averages 42 inches, that Rainfall, 
for Sausar being apparently somewhat less, if the returns are 
to be relied on. 

Deogarh, the head-quarters of the old Gond dynasty of History. 
Chhindwara and Nagpur, is a village about 24 miles south-west 
of Chhindwara, picturesquely situated on a crest of the hills. 

For a short period towards the end of its existence, the 
Deogarh kingdom became of such importance as to over- 
shadow Mandla and Chanda, and to take first place among 
the Gond States. Of its earlier history practically nothing is 
known, but here, as elsewhere, popular tradition tells of a 
Gaoli kingdom preceding the Gonds. The mythical Gond 
hero Jatba, who founded the dynasty, was born from a virgin 
under a bean plant, and was protected by a cobra, who came 
and spread its hood over him during the heat of the day, when 
his mother left him to go to her work. When he grew up he 
became famous for his feats of strength, and entered the service 
of the twin Gaoll kings, Ransur and Ghansur, whom he subse- 
quently slew with a magic sword, and taking the kingdom in 
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their stead became the first Gond ruler. The forts of Patan- 
saongi and Nagardhan below the ghats are attributed to him. 
From Jatba, whose date is absolutely uncertain, to Bakht 
Buland, at the end of the seventeenth century, tradition is 
almost silent. This prince went to Delhi and entered the 
service of Aurangzeb. He is supposed to have gained by his 
military achievements the favour of the emperor, by whom he 
was persuaded to become a Muhammadan. He was acknow- 
ledged as Raja of Deogarh, and returned from Delhi bringing 
with him a number of artificers and husbandmen, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan. He enlarged his dominions at the expense 
of Chanda and Mandla, and established many new towns and 
villages, also founding the city of Nagpur. Bakht .Buland’s 
successor, Ghand Sultan, removed the capital to Nagpur, which 
he made a walled town. The subsequent fall of the Gond 
dynasty and the acquisition of the Deogarh kingdom by 
RaghujI Bhonsla belong to the history of Nagpur. Chhind- 
wara became a part of the Maratha kingdom ; and during 
the latter period of the Bhonsla rule it suffered severely 
from rack-renting, and from the depredations of the Gond 
hill chiefs, who, as the Maratha administration grew weaker, 
came down from their mountain fortresses and plundered and 
harassed the country without restriction. When Appa Sahib was 
being sent to Allahabad in custody after the battle of Sitabaldi 
in 1818, he escaped to the territories of these chiefs and was 
there joined by the Pindari leader Chitu. The two were well 
received by the Gond jaglrddrs^ and gave some trouble before 
they were expelled and the country pacified. After the deposi- 
tion of Appa Sahib, Chhindwara was for some years adminis- 
tered by a British Superintendent under the control of the 
Resident at N^pur. It finally lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment, with the rest of the Nagpur territories, in 1853. Since 
the formation of the District, the Almod, Bariam Pagara, 
and part of the Pachmarhi jdgir have been transferred to 
Hoshangabad, the Adegaon estate to Seoni, and the Bordehi 
tract to Betiil. 

Numerous remains of wells, tanks, and buildings at Deogarh 
show that the old Gond capital must have extended over a 
large area. The District is, however, singularly bare of 
notable buildings, even important shrines being represented 
only by a chahutra or platform and not by a temple. The 
names of several hills, such as Haryagarh and Garjugarh, pre- 
serve the recollection of the troublous times when they were 
crowned with forts, but these have now entirely vanished. 
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The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (1881) 372,899; (1891)407,494; (1901)407,927. 

The decade between 1881 and 1891 was prosperous and the 
population increased steadily, the lowest increment being in 
the jdglrs. The last Census shows the total population as 
almost stationary; but there has been an increase of 3 per 
cent, in the malguzari portion of the Chhindwara tahsll^ and a 
heavy decline of 1 1 per cent, in the jdgzrs. The District did 
not suffer so heavily as the rest of the Province in 1897, but 
was severely affected in 1900, and there was probably some 
immigration from the jdglrs into the malguzari in both 
years. The District has four towns— Chhindwara, the Dis- 
trict head-quarters, Pandhurna, Mohgaon, and Sausar— and 
1,751 inhabited villages. The principal statistics of population 
in 1901 are shown below : — 


TahsU. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Chhindwara. 

3,528 

I 

1,368 

286,779 

81 

— O.I 

S. 4?3 

Sausar . ... 

1,103 


383 

121,148 

no 

+ 0.6 

35632 

District total 

4.631 

4 

h 75 i 

407,927 

88 

+ O.I 



There are considerable variations in density in different 
areas, and the open part of the Sausar tahslli% very thickly 
populated. The figures for religion show that 6i| per cent, of 
the population are Hindus, 35 per cent. Animists, and 3 per 
cent. Muhammadans. The majority of the Gonds and Korkus 
are still returned as professing their tribal religion. Of the 
Muhammadans 3,645 live in towns. About 45 per cent, of 
the population speak the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi, 1 9 
per cent. Marathi, and 25-I per cent. Gondi. About two-thirds 
of the Gonds are returned as speaking their own language. 

Most of the Marathi speakers live in the Sausar tahsil^ which 
adjoins Nagpur and contains many Maratha immigrants. 

Brahmans (8,000) are the principal landowning caste, Their 
including a few Marwari or Palliwal Brahmans who are castes and 
professional money-lenders. The chief agricultural castes are 
Kurmis (8,000) and Kunbis (21,000), Bhoyars (17,000), 

Lodhis (9,000), Kirars (8,000), and Raghuvansis (4,000). 

The Kurmis are wheat-growers and are found in the Chaurai 
tract, while the Kunbis raise the cotton and jowdr ol 
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Sausar talisiL The Lodhis and Raghuvansis, though found 
only in small numbers, are fairly large landowners, and both 
are good cultivators. The Bhoyars are found in the Pan- 
dhurna valley and along the head of the ghats between Sausar 
and Chhindwara. The Ahirs (33,000) are professional cattle- 
breeders and landowners. The Gonds (137,000), the old 
owners of the soil, constitute a third of the population, and 
all the jagirddrs with two exceptions are Raj Gonds. They 
reside principally in the northern hills and forests, but also in 
the open country. At the time of the wheat harvest they go 
down in large numbers to the Narbada valley, and obtain 
sufficient grain as wages to support them for a couple of 
months, Korkiis number nearly 19,000, or 4I per cent, of the 
population. They include the subdivision of Mowasis, who 
consider themselves superior to the ordinary Korku. The 
Korkus are even poorer than the Gonds • they are not land- 
holders at all, and where the two tribes are found together the 
Gonds have possession of the open country and the Korkus 
are relegated to the most jungly villages. About 72 per 
cent, of the District population are shown as supported by 
agriculture. 

Christians number 474, including 455 natives, of whom 
the majority are converts of the Swedish Lutheran Mission 
at Chhindwara. This body supports a large orphanage 
and several schools, and has also a village and some out- 
stations. 

The soils vary from a deep black loam ten feet or more 
in^ depth to a thin red or yellow soil only an inch or two 
thick. Good black or brown soil covers about 23 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, and inferior gravelly or sandy soil the 
balance. In the Sausar tahsil the shallow brown soil, when 
manured, produces excellent crops of cotton and jowdr. 
Where the country is undulating, rich black clay is found in the 
depressions, brown loam on the slopes, and a thin covering of 
stony red earth on the ridges, while the open plains of Chaurai 
and Mohkher consist of stretches of deep black soil. The 
band of crystalline rock running through the east of Chhindwara 
produces the yellow soil which is suitable for rice, and a little 
of this is also found in Sausar. In the jdgirs the land is 
generally of the poorest quality. 

An area of 1,597 square miles is comprised in the ten 
jdgirddri estates, 92 square miles are held wholly or partially 
free of revenue, 5? 000 acres have been sold outright under the 
Waste Land Rules, and 55 square miles have been disforested 
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and are being settled on the ryotwdri tenure. The remainder 
of the village area is held on the ordinary mdlguzdri tenure. 
The following table gives the principal statistics of cultivation 
in 1903-4^ areas being in square miles 


TaksiL 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Chhindwara 


1,267 

8 

i,ro6 

381 

Sansar 

1,103 

437 

2 

177 

331 

Total 

4 :(> 3 I 

1,704 

1 10 

1.283 

712 


There is still considerable room for extension of cultivation, 
but the land remaining to be brought under the plough is 
usually of very poor quality. At present nearly 25 per cent, of 
the occupied area is under old or new fallow, but this propor- 
tion is abnormal, the usual figure being about 19 per cent. 

Resting fallows are frequently given in every alternate year 
on the poorest soils. The principal crops now are wheat, 
covering 308 square miles, and jowdr^ which is grown by itself 
or mixed with the pulse arhar {Caja^tus indicus) and occupies 
280 square miles. Next in importance are the small millets 
kodon and kutkl with an area of 199 square miles, and the 
oilseeds til and jagnl, 185 square miles. A noticeable feature 
in the returns of the past few years is the great increase in the 
popularity of jowdr^ which has partially replaced wheat as 
the staple food-grain of the District. Sugar-cane was formerly 
an important product, but in 1903-4 only 1,600 acres were 
planted with it. 

During the thirty years up to 1893 cropped area increased Improve- 
by 43 per cent., while in the next ten years a further rise of ^ 

1 1 per cent, took place. The area under the valuable cotton crop tfrarprac- 
expanded from 55 square miles in 1894 to 143 in 1904. San- 
hemp {Crotalaria juncea)^ which has recently become a very 
profitable crop, covers 10,000 acres. Only Rs. 8,000 was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act during the 
ten years ending 1904, and 1-71 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ 

Loans Act. 

Cattle are bred principally in the Khamarpani tract in the Cattle, 
east of the District, and on the banks of the Kanhan river ^ 

near Bhatoria. The Khamarpani breed are large and handsome ^ 

animals, with high foreheads, white in colour, and good 
trotters. They are bred by professional herdsmen, and great 
care is exercised in the selection of bulls, which cost about 
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Rs. 150 apiece. The bullocks are used for cultivation in 
heavy black soil, and also for drawing the light chhakras or 
travelling carts. The Kanhan river oxen are smaller, and of 
different colours — red, black, and speckled. They are used 
generally for cultivation in hilly and stony land. The trotting 
cattle kept by the richer landholders are bought as yearlings, 
and kept carefully until they are two or three years old, being 
allowed to graze freely in the standing crops, and fed liberally 
when these are not on the ground. A good pair will cover 
50 miles in 10 hours, and races are held annually at Taegaon 
Khairi near Borgaon. Buffaloes are bred to a small extent, but 
only for the sake of their milk, and are not used for cultiva- 
tion. The young bulls are generally neglected, and allowed 
to die. Goats and sheep are bred by Gadris and also by 
Ahirs and Khatiks, for food, for their wool, and for the supply 
of manure. The males only are eaten as food, and many 
castes will not eat sheep at all. They are very highly prized 
for manure in the Sausar tahsll^ where they are folded on the 
cotton-fields. 

Irrigation. The only crops that are irrigated are vegetables, spices, and 
sugar-cane, and very rarely wheat. Such irrigation as exists is 
carried on from wells, or in rare cases from water-holes dug at 
the foot of a bank overhanging a stream. There are more than 

4.000 temporary and 400 masonry wells, which irrigate about 

7.000 acres. Some projects for tanks have been prepared by 
the Irrigation department. 

Forests. The Government forests cover an area of 712 square miles, 
of which 663 are ‘reserved,’ and the remainder has been 
assigned for disforestation and colonization. Pure teak forest 
is found only in a few small and scattered patches, but teak 
mixed with inferior trees occurs on the hills of the Silewani 
and Ambara ranges. Bamboos are found in these forests and 
their reproduction is good. The greater part of the forests 
consists of saj {Terininalia tomentosa) mixed with other trees, 
while a considerable area contains inferior species, in which 
reproduction is very poor, and no protection is attempted. 
The propagation of the lac insect has been taken in hand as a 
forest industry and is proceeding successfully. The extraction 
of rusa oil from the grass called tikari {Andropogon Sckoenan- 
thu) for purposes of export has also commenced. The 
forest revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 70,000, of which 
Rs. 19,000 was realized from sales of timber, Rs. 24,000 from 
grazing, and Rs. 8,000 from minor produce. IPa^ jdglrddri 
forests do not contain much valuable timber. 
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The Pench and Kanhan coal-fields lie from east to west in Minerals, 
the hill country about 12 miles north of Chhindwara town. 

Mining leases have been granted and an extehsion of the 
railway to the local fields has been completed. An analysis of 
the coal shows 62 per cent, of fixed carbon, 28 per cent, of 
volatile matter, and 10*4 per cent, of ash; and the prospects 
of the field are very promising. Manganese has been found 
in several villages in the Sausar tahsU on the hills bordering 
Katol, and also below the ghats ; and prospecting and mining 
leases have been taken out. 

There are colonies of cotton weavers in all the towns and Arts and 
several of the larger villages, who produce moderately fine 
cloth. At Norhia Karwal, near Chhindwara town, head-cloths 
are woven from threads of counts as fine as loo^s. Mill-spun 
thread is now solely used, with the exception that the Gadris 
or shepherd caste spin a stout blue and white thread from 
which sacks are made for holding grain. Tasar silk is produced 
and woven locally to a small extent. The Gadris also weave 
blankets in different colours, the wool being dyed with lac and 
imported dyes. *Sl^^^^hemp is grown principally for export, 
but hemp matting is also woven by Banjaras for local use. 

Ropes made of the grass called kdmi or boyd are largely used 
by all classes for household purposes. Brass utensils are made 
at Chhindwara and Lodhikheda; but the industry is not 
flourishing, and the Chhindwara brass-workers have taken up 
the manufacture of zinc ornaments as a subsidiary occupation. 

The largest market in the District is that of Ramakona on 
the Chhindwara-Nagpur road, 50 miles from Nagpur, where 
as many as 3,000 carts are collected on a bazar day in the 
season. Lodhikheda and Pandhurna are the markets next 
in importance, and after them Palatwada, Mordongri, and 
Mohkher. A cotton-ginning factory at Mohgaon has been 
working since 1892, with a capital of Rs. 50,000. Two gins 
were opened in Pandhurna in 1903, and a cotton press is 
being constructed. 

Wheat, cotton, oilseeds, and san-}iemi> are the principal ex- Com- 
ports of agricultural produce. Gur (unrefined sugar) is sent to 
Berar and Nagpur, but in decreasing quantities. Potatoes and 
ginger are supplied to Nagpur and Seoni, and timber, minor 
forest produce, hides and horns, and manganese are other 
articles of export Salt comes from Gujarat through Piparia 
to Chhindwara, and from Bombay through Nagpur to Sausar. 
Mauritius sugar is generally used. English and Indian mill- 
woven cotton cloths are worn in large villages and towns, 
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and hand- woven cloths in rural tracts. Iroiij brass, and other 
metals and hardware are imported from Bombay through 
Nagpur. The trade of the District is conducted by Marwari 
Banias and Cutchl Muhammadans. Telis act as local carriers, 
purchasing grain and other goods and taking them to Ramakona 
market for sale to the Nagpur agents. 

Railways The District has till recently not been touched by the rail- 

and roads, ^ay ; but a branch of the Satpura extension of the Bengal- 
Nagpur line through Seoni to Chhindwara town was opened 
in 1905, with a length of 29 miles and three stations in the 
District. A short extension of the line to the coal-fields north 
of Chhindwara has also been constructed. Metalled roads 
lead from Chhindwara to Nagpur through Sausar, a distance of 
80 miles, and to Seoni, 43 miles. Other roads are those to 
Piparia station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to 
Narsinghpur, and to Multai in Betul District. The principal 
outlet for trade is the N%pur road, and next to this the 
Jubbulpore road through Seoni. The District has 137 miles 
of metalled and 210 miles of unmetalled roads, and the 
annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 68,000. The 
Public Works department has charge of 269 miles of road, 
and the District council of 78 miles. There are avenues of 
trees on 3 1 miles. 

Famine. The only years in which failures of crops sufficiently serious 
to cause distress have been recorded were 1868-9, 1896-7, 
and 1899-1900. During the first two of these Chhindwara 
fared better than most other parts of the Province. In 1868, 
the year of the Bundelkhand famine, there was only slight 
distress, while in 1896 the only crops that completely failed 
were the small millets on which the hill tribes subsist. 
Distress was mainly confined to the jdglr estates and the 
western portion of the Chhindwara tahsiL The maximum 
number on relief in October, 1897, was about 24,000, and the 
expenditure 5-7 lakhs. In 1899-1900 there was a general 
failure of crops, with the exception of cotton, which gave a fair 
out-turn. More than 70,000 persons, or 17 per cent, of the 
population, were being relieved in May, 1900, and the total 
expenditure was 16 lakhs. A large number of village tanks 
were constructed or repaired; and the relief works also 
included the construction of some forest roads, the raising of 
the embankment for the new line of railway, and various 
improvements to the main road communications of the 
District. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Assistant or 
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Extra- Assistant Commissioner, For administrative purposes subdivi- 
the District is divided into two tahslls^ Chhindwara and Sausar, 
each of which has d^ tahsliddr and a naib-tahsilddr> A Forest 
officer of the Imperial service is usually posted to the District. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judgej and a Munsif for each tahsiL The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Nerbudda Division has superior 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The crime of the District is 
not heavy, and the civil litigation is of the ordinary type. 

The share of the revenue left to the pdtel or manager of the band 
village by the Maratha administration w^as usually only about 
1 5 per cent, of the ‘ assets.’ Out of this, moreover, he had to tration. 
remunerate the village servants, and make certain charitable 
payments and allowances, while he was also liable at any time 
to be called upon to pay an extra cess, over and above the 
regular revenue. During the latter period of Maratha rule 
their territories were mercilessly rack-rented, in the endeavour 
to raise their total revenue to the figure at which it had stood 
before they had been obliged to cede Orissa and Berar by 
the Treaty of Deogaon. The District was thus in a very 
impoverished condition when it was taken over by the British 
in 1853. Triennial settlements were made for ten years, the 
Government share, in continuation of previous practice, being 
fixed at about 80 per cent, of the ‘assets.’ Between 1863 and 
1867 a thirty years’ settlement was made, the Government 
demand being approximately 66 per cent, of the prospective 
‘ assets.’ This resulted in a reduction of the existing revenue 
by about 9 per cent, and the demand was finally fixed at 
2*14 lakhs. At this settlement the village headmen, who had 
previously held the position of managers or farmers, received 
proprietary and transferable rights in their villages. During 
the currency of the thirty years’ settlement the cropped area 
increased by 41 per cent., and it was calculated that the prices 
of agricultural produce had doubled. The District was 
resettled between 1891 and 1895 for a period varying from 
fourteen to seventeen years. The revised demand was fixed 
at 2‘97 lakhs, of which E.s. 6,000 is ‘assigned,’ giving an 
increase 0137 per cent on the former demand, and falling at 
55 per cent on the actual ‘assets.’ The average revenue 
incidence per acre was R. 0-5-11 (maximum R. o-io-ii, 
minimum R. 0-2-2), and the rental incidence R. 0-9-9 
(maximum Rs. 1-0-7, minimum R. 0-4-0). The receipts of 
land and total revenue for a series of years are shown on the 
next page, in thousands of rupees 
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Local 
boards 
and mnni- 
cipalities. 


Police and 
jails. 


Education. 


Plospitals 
and dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 

tion. 



1 880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

2,21 

2)21 

3,68 

2.97 

Total revenue . 

3.84 

61O2 

6,47 

6,80 


The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, 
is entrusted to a District council and three local boards, 
including one for the jdgtrs. The income of the District 
council in 1903-4 was Rs. 44,000, while the expenditure on 
education was Rs. 18,000 and on public works Rs. 11,000. 
Chhxndwara, Sausar, and Pandhurna are municipal 
towns. 

The force under the District Superintendent of police 
consists of 322 officers and men, including 3 mounted con- 
stables, besides 1,541 watchmen for 1,755 towns and inhabited 
villages. The police administration in the jdgirs has recently 
been taken under direct supervision. Chhindwara town has a 
District jail, with accommodation for 12 r prisoners, including 
9 females. The daily average number of prisoners in 1904 
was 52. 

In respect of education Chhindwara stands tenth among the 
Districts of the Province, 2 *2 per cent, of the population 
(4-5 males and o*i females) being able to read and write. The 
proportion of children under instruction to those of school- 
going age is 8 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils are 
as follows : (1880-1) 1,749 ; (1890-1) 2,181 ; (1900-1) 3,094 ; 
(1903-4) 4,974, including 102 girls. The educational insti- 
tutions comprise an English middle school at ChhindwEra, 
five vernacular middle schools, and 63 primary schools. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 30,000, of which 
Rs. 20,000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds and 
Rs. 2,000 from fees. 

The District has 4 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
34 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
25,288, of whom 362 were in-patients, and 883 operations 
were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 6,000. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal areas of 
Chhindwara, Sausar, and Pandhurna, and in the towns of 
Lodhikheda and Mohgaon. The number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 47 per 1,000 of the District 
population, a high proportion. 

[C. W. Montgomerie, Settlement Report^ 1899, A District 
Gazetteer is being prepared.] 

Chhindwara TahMI.— Northern tahsil of Chhindwara Dis- 
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trict, Central Provinces, lying between 21° 46' and 22° 49' N. 
and 78° 10' and 79° 24' E., with an area of 3,528 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 286,779, compared with 287,043 
in 1891. The density is 81 persons per square mile. The 
tahsil contains one town, Chhindwara (population, 9,736), the 
tahstlz.-a.A District head-quarters, and 1,368 inhabited villages. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,78,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 24,000. The tahsil consists of an upland plateau 
broken by small hills, which forms the malguzari tract or that 
held on the ordinary proprietary tenure, and of a mass of 
higher hill and forest country which forms the estates of 
ten jagirddrs or hereditary chieftains, covering 1,597 square 
miles to the north. Excluding 381 square miles of Govern- 
ment forest and the jdgir area of 1,597 square miles, 68 per 
cent, of the remaining malguzari area is occupied for culti- 
vation. The cultivated area of the whole tahsil in 1903-4 was 
1,267 square miles. Of the area included in the jdgirs, 
495 square miles are forest. 

Sausar Tahsil.— Southern tahsil of Chhindwara District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 28' and 21° 55' N. and 
78° 20' and 79° 16' E., with an area of 1,103 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 121,148, compared with 120,451 in 
1891. The density is no persons per square mile. The 
tahsil contains three towns— Sausar (population, 4,785). the 
tahsil head-quarters, Mohgaon ( 5 , 73 °), and Pandhurna 
(8,904)— and 383 inhabited villages. Excluding 331 square 
miles of Government forest, 62 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
437 square m.'lps. The demand for land revenue in the same 
year was Rs. 1,25,000, and for cesses R.s. 14,000. The tahsil 
consists of a tract of undulating country lying below the 
Satpura range, covered with light shallow soil, and is one of 
the chief cotton-growing areas of the Province. 

Chhindwara Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil and 
District of the same name. Central Provinces, situated in 
22° 4' N. and 78° 57' E., on the Bodri, 80 miles from Nagpur 
by road. A branch narrow-gauge line of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway was opened to Chhindwara in 1905. The town stands 
on the Satpura plateau at an elevation of 2,200 feet, and 
possesses a pleasant and healthy climate. The name is derived 
from the chMnd or bastard date-palms which are found in 
the vicinity. Chhindwara is. said to have been founded by 
one Ratan Raghuvansi, who let loose a goat, and on the place 
where it lay down built a house, burying the goat alive beneath 
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the foundations. The goat is worshipped as the tutelary deity 
of the town. Population (1901), 9,736. Chhindwara was 
created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 17,000, the principal head of receipt being 
octroi. The town is a centre for local trade, and the handi- 
crafts carried on include the manufacture of pottery and cotton 
hand-weaving. A small quantity of tasar silk is woven. 
There is a printing press, which publishes a monthly magazine 
in Hindi, Three weekly markets are held for the sale of 
cattle, timber, and grain. Chhindwara possesses an English 
middle school and branch school, a private school teaching 
Arabic, and two dispexisaries, including a police hospital. 
A station of the Swedish Lutheran Mission has been estab- 
lished here. 

Mohgaon.— Town in the Sausar tahsll of Chhindwara 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 2 38' N. and 78^45' E., 
on a tributary of the river Jam, 37 miles south of Chhindwara 
town, and 5 miles from the Nagpur road. Population (1901), 
5,730. The municipality has recently been abolished, and 
a town fund is now raised for purposes of sanitation. A cotton- 
ginning factory was opened in 1892 with a capital of Rs. 50,000, 
and cotton cloths are woven by hand. Mohgaon contains 
a vernacular middle school 

Pandhurna. — Town in the Sausar tahsll of Chhindwara 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 21"^ 36' N. and 78° 32' E., 
on the Jam river, 54 miles south-west of Chhindwara town, on 
the road from Betul to Nagpur. Population (1901), 8,904. 
A curious local custom may be noted. On the night of the 
Pola festival the kofwdr or village watchman plants a palds- 
tree {Butea frondosa) in the bed of the Jam river. Next day 
the people of Pandhurna contend with those of the adjoining 
village of Sawargaon for the possession of the tree. Stones are 
thrown and wounds are frequently inflicted. But in the end 
the Pandhurna people must always get the tree or some 
calamity will occur during the year. Pandhurna was created 
a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 4,000, principally derived from a house tax. 
Two cotton-ginning factories have recently been opened, and 
a pressing factory is under construction. Cotton cloths are 
woven by hand. Pandhurna contains a vernacular middle 
school 

Sausar Town.— Head-quarters of the of the same 
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name, Chhindwara District, Central Provinces, situated in 
2i'^4o' N. and 78° 48' E., on the Chhindwara-Nagpur road, 
33 miles from Chhindwara town and 46 from Nagpur. Popula- 
tion (1901), 4,785. Sausar was created a municipality in 1867. 
The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 1,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 2,000, principally 
derived from a house tax. Cotton hand- weaving is the only 
industry. Sausar possesses an English middle school and a 
dispensary. A weekly cattle-fair is held at Berdi, a mile from 
the town. 
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Nagpur Division. — The southern Division of the Central 
Provinces, extending from i8° 42 ' to 22® 24' N. and from 78° 3' 
to 81® 3' E. The Division consists of a large plain lying along 
the southern base of the Satpura hill ranges, and comprised 
in the valleys of the Wardha and Wainganga rivers, with a long 
strip of hilly country on the eastern border. The Nagpur 
Division includes five Districts, as shown below ; — 


District. 

Area * in 
square miles. 

Population * 
in 1901. 

Land revenue and 
cesses, 1903-4, in 
thousands of rupees. 

Wardha 

2,428 

385,103 

7,05 

Nagpur 

3,840 

751,844 

10,94 

Chanda 

10,156 

581,315 

3,75 

Bhandara . 

3,965 

063,062 

6,34 

Balaghat . 

3,132 

325,371 

2,f8 

Total 

23,531 

2,706,695 

29,86 


•" The District figures of area and population have been adjusted to allow for some 
changes of territory which have taken place since the Census of 1901, including the 
projected transfer of part of Chanda District, with an area of 593 square miles, to the 
Madras Presidency. 

Of these, Wardha and Nagpur in the valley of the Wardha river 
on the west, with shallow black soil and a light rainfall, 
constitute the most important cotton-growing tract in the 
Province, while Bhandara and parts of Chanda and Balaghat 
in the valley of the Wainganga have been named the ‘ lake 
country’ of Nagpur, owing to the number of fine tanks con- 
structed for the irrigation of rice. To the north of Balaghat 
and down the eastern side of Chanda stretch lines of hills 
approaching the Godavari river in the extreme south of the 
Province. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at 
Nagpur City. The population of the Division was 2,758,1x6 
in i88x, and increased to 2,982,539 in 1891 or by 8 per cent., 
the decade having been generally prosperous. At the Census 
of X901 the population had decreased to 2,728,063 or by 8|- 
per cent., the principal losses being in the eastern or rice 
Districts, which were severely affected by distress or famine in 
several years, while the population of the western or cotton 
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Districts, which escaped more lightly, remained almost station- 
ary. In 1901 Hindus numbered nearly 84 per cent, of the 
total, and Animists 13 per cent., while the followers of 
other religions included Musalmans (86,931), Jains (6,624), 
and Ghristians (7,113), of whom 3,039 were Europeans and 
Eurasians. The total area is 23,521 square miles, and the 
density of population r 1 5 persons per square mile. The 
Division contains 24 towns out of the Provincial total of 59, 
and 7,898 villages. Nagpur (127,734), the head-quarters of 
the Central Provinces Administration, is the principal com- 
mercial centre, and Kamptee (38,888) is a cantonment ten 
miles from Nagpur. Chanda, Bhandak, and Ramtek 
contain interesting archaeological remains. 

Wardha District. — District in the Nagpur Division ofBoun- 
the Central Provinces, lying between 20° 18' and 21° 22' N. ^onfigura- 
and 78® 3' and 79® 14' E., and occupying the west of the tion, and 
Nagpur plain, at the foot of the Satpura Hills adjoining Berar, 
with an area of 2,428 square miles. It is bounded on the terns, 
north by Amraoti District ; on the west by the Amraotl and 
Yeotmal Districts of Berar; on the south by Chanda; and on 
the east by Nagpur. It consists of a long strip of land extending 
from north-west to south-east along the right bank of the river 
Wardha, from which the District takes its name, very narrow at 
its northern extremity and gradually increasing in width towards 
the south. An outlying spur of the Satpura range runs down 
through the north of the District, and most of the Arvi tahsil^ 
with the exception of a strip along the bank of the Wardha, 
is hilly country. The central and southern portion is an 
undulating plain, intersected by streams, and broken here and 
there by isolated hills, rising abruptly from its surface. The 
open country is in parts well wooded, but over considerable 
areas is scantily furnished with any trees but the thorny babul 
{Acacia arabica ) ; and as the detached hills are generally 
bare and stony, the landscape presents a somewhat desolate 
and bleak appearance. The villages, generally situated on 
slightly elevated ground to enable water to drain ojff in the 
rains, consist of clusters of small red-tiled houses, often over- 
topped by the ruins of a mud fort, a relic of the period of 
Pindari raids. Owing to the absence of the sandstone forma- 
tion, good building stone and gravel are very rare ; stone 
buildings are seldom found outside the towns, while from the 
commencement of the rainy season the village roads become 
impassable sloughs of mud. The courses of the smaller streams 
are frequently marked by lines or clumps of bastard date-palms 
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{Phoenix sylvestris), the favourite lairs of wild hog. In the 
north the hill ranges are clothed with young teak and other 
timber, and this is almost the only regular forest to be found 
in the District. The hills generally do not rise more than 400 
feet above the level of the plain, but towards the south of the 
range are the peaks of Malegaon (1,615 feet above sea-level), 
Nandgaon (1,760 feet), and Garamsur (1,976 feet), Wardha 
itself is about 930 feet above the sea. The only considerable 
river is the Wardha, which forms the northern and western 
boundary of the District, and is crossed by the railway 
at Pulgaon. Other streams are the Wunna, the Bor, the 
Dham, and the Asoda. These, rising in the northern hills, 
flow down the length of the District to join the Wardha tow^ards 
its southern extremity. But as their whole course is so short, 
none of them attains to much importance. The Bor and 
the Dham are affluents of the Wunna; and this river, which 
passes Hinganghat, ranks next to the Wardha in size. 

The District is covered by the Deccan trap. The stratifica- 
tion is regular and continuous, and the angle of inclination 
generally small. The effect of this regularity is seen in the 
fiat tops of the hills and in the horizontal terraces which their 
sides present. At Hinganghat and Girar a fresh- water stratum 
may be traced, and silicified wood and zeolitic amygdules 
occur. 

The forests are very scanty, and are situated principally 
in the north of the Arvi tahstl and the south-east of Hin- 
ganghat. Arvi has some teak forest, and the other principal 
timber trees are anjan {Hardwickia binata) and^*^* {Terminalia 
tomentosa). The usual fruit-bearing and sacred trees, such as 
banyan, tamarind, mm {Melia Azadirachtd)^ and pipdh are 
planted round the villages. 

There is little forest game. Antelope are fairly numerous 
in the open country. Wild hog abound all over the plain, and 
the District is the regular country of the Nagpur Hunt Club. 
Among game birds the bustard may be mentioned, which is 
found in the south of the District. 

The annual rainfall at Wardha town averages 41 inches. The 
climate is hot and dry, but healthy. Ophthalmia is prevalent 
in the summer months. Leprosy was formerly a comparatively 
common disease, but the most recent figures show a large 
decrease. 

Very little is definitely known of the history of the District 
previous to the seventeenth century. Under the Mughal 
empire Paunar was the head-quarters of a subordinate 
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to the governor of Ellichpur, and in this territory was com- 
prised the greater part of the south of the District. AshtT, 
with the north of the District, was held by another Muham- 
madan family which received sanads from Jahangir and 
Aurangzeb. The Muhammadans penetrated into the southern 
portion of the Central Provinces as far as Wardha and Chanda, 
though Nagpur and the Districts east of it remained practically 
an unknown country during the period of their ascendancy. 

On the fall of the Mughal empire the greater part of the 
District passed under the control of the Gond Rajas of Deogarh 
in Chhindwara, and its subsequent history is that of Nagpur, 
which shortly afterwards became their capital. But Ashti, with 
the tracts adjoining it, seems to have been incorporated in the 
territories of the Nizam of Hyderabad, who, after the Bhonsla 
conquest, continued in joint possession with the Marathas, 40 
per cent, of the revenue of the tract going to Hyderabad and 
60 per cent, to the Nagpur Raja. Wardha, with the rest of the 
Nagpur kingdom, became British territory in 1853, and was 
formed into a separate District in 1862. 

The archaeological remains are of slight interest, but a Archaeo- 
number of tombs and temples are objects of pilgrimage. The 
most important of these is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint, 

Khwaja Shaikh Farid, at Girar on the eastern border of the 
Hinganghat tahszL The hill which forms the site of his tomb 
is covered with fossils of the shape of nutmegs, and these are 
supposed to have been the stock-in-trade of two Banjaras who 
mocked the saint, and whose wares w^ere in consequence 
turned into stones. Many pilgrims, both Hindu and Muham- 
madan, visit Girar, especially during the Muharram festival. 

Keljhar, 1 7 miles north-east of Wardha, is held to be the site 
of the city Chakranagar, which is mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata ; a demon lived near it and took a child from the town 
every day for his food, until he was killed by the Pandava 
brothers. Paunar (on the Dham river, 5 miles north-east of 
Wardha) was formerly a place of considerable importance, and 
was the seat of a Muhammadan governor. It had a fort 
of which one of the gateways still remains. Two handsome 
Muhammadan mausoleums are to be seen at Ashti. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (1881) 387,221 ; (1891) 400,854; 

385,103. There are 906 inhabited towns and villages. Large 
villages are numerous, 65 places having a population of more 
than 1,000 persons. There are six towns — Wardha, Hingan- 
ghat, ArvI, Ashti, Deoli, and Pdlgaon— the urban popula- 
■' Y 2 
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tion being ii per cent, of the total, All of these except Ashti 
are municipalities. The chief statistics of population in 1901 
are shown below : — 


TaksTl. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per ; 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Wardha . 

809 

3 

314 

152.566 

188 

- 3.6 

6,179 

ArvI 

890 

2 

299 

137.737 

155 

4 - 4 *S 

5,750 

Hinganghat . 

729 

I 

287 

94,801 

130 

- 14-9 


District total 

2,428 

6 

900 

385.103 

158 

- 3.9 

14,972 


A good deal of emigration took place from Hinganghat in 
1897. On the whole, however, the population of the District 
gained considerably during the decade by immigration from 
Berar, and also from Chanda and Bhandara. Famine and 
scarcity have been mainly confined to the areas in which spring 
crops are grown, the autumn crops of cotton and jowdr having 
always yielded some return. The ArvI fahsil, in which these 
are the sole staples, has been generally prosperous. About 86 
per cent, of the population are Hindus, 10 per cent. Animists, 
and nearly 4 per cent. Muhammadans. About 75 per cent, of 
the Gonds in the District are returned as Animists. The 
statistics of language show that 79 per cent, of the population 
speak Marathi; of the remainder, 13,642 persons, probably all 
Muhammadans, speak Urdu, 25,710 (principally Brahmans and 
Rajputs who have come from Northern India) Hindi, 39,385 
Gondl, and 2,428 Telugu. 

The principal landholding castes are Maratha Brahmans 
and Kunbis. Brahmans (10,000) constitute 3 per cent, and 
Kunbis (76,000) 20 per cent, of the population. The leading 
Brahman families generally hold the title of Deshpandia, and 
the Kunbis that of Deshmukh. The Deshmukh -was an officer 
who under the Gonds was responsible for the settlement of 
revenue and its collection from the headmen of a circle of 
villages, and the Deshpandia or head patwdri kept the revenue 
accounts of the same circle. The principal cultivating castes 
are Kunbis, Telis (39,000), and Malis (17,000), Telis being 
considered the most efficient. Gonds number 40,000, or about 
10 per cent, of the population. They live in the open country 
and are generally fairly civilized. There are very few Gond 
landowners, but numbers of them are tenants and farm-servants; 
and they are also employed as factory hands, constables, and 
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forest guards. The Kolams are a small tribe akin to the Gonds, 
found in the Arvi tahsil^ who speak a dialect of Gondi with an 
admixture of Telugu. About 75 per cent, of the population of 
the District are dependent on agriculture. 

Christians number 146, of whom 62 are Presbyterians and Christian 
.39 Roman Catholics. The total includes 100 native Christians. 

The United Free Church of Scotland has a mission station in 
Wardha town. , 

Nearly the whole area of the District consists of a thin General 
covering of black or dark brown soil over a sheet of trap rock. 

This soil varies in depth from 10 feet to a few inches, the ditions. 
average thickness being about 2 feet. The best black soil 
is found principally in the level ground along the left bank 
of the Wardha river. In the hilly country of the north shallow 
brown soil is found mixed with sand. 

More than 120 square miles are held wholly or partially free Chief agri- 
of revenue, and 2,984 acres have been sold outright under the 
Waste Land Rules. The principal statistics of cultivation in and crops. 
1903-4 are shown below, with areas in square miles : — 


Tahsti, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Wardha 

809 

639 

1 

87 

4 

Arvi . 

890 

472 

2 

89 

180 

Hinganghat 

729 

540 

2 

141 

17 

Total 

2,428 

1,641 


317 

201 


The occupied area is extremely large, amounting to 8x per 
cent, of the total, excluding Government forest. The largest 
proportion of unoccupied land is in the ArvI tahsll^ where 33 
per cent, of the proprietary area is waste. Over most of the 
District the limit of cultivation has been reached. Cotton 
and jowdr (Sorghum vulgare) are now the staple crops, cover- 
ing 573 and 454 square miles respectively. About 160 square 
miles are devoted to wheat and 128 to linseed. The crops for 
the spring harvest are grown principally in the Hinganghat 
tahsil and the southern part of Wardha, and only to a small 
extent in Arvi. A noticeable feature of the recent statistics is 
the substitution of autumn for spring crops, the area under 
cotton ZTid. jowdr grown separately and with an admixture of 
the pulse arkar having increased from 52 to 66 per cent, of 
the total in the last few years. This is partly to be attributed 
to the succession of poor wheat harvests, and more particularly 
to the high price of cotton and the large profits which are 
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obtained from its cultivation. The area under linseed 
{128 square miles) is larger in Wardha than in any District 
of the Provinces except Nagpur, Raipur, and Bilaspur. As 
this crop is adversely affected by damp more often than by 
drought, the soil and climate of Wardha are favourable to its 
growth. Jowdr has now replaced wheat as the staple food 
of all except the richest classes. Rice is sown on a very small 
area, chiefly in the Girar pargana of Hinganghat. There is 
scarcely any sugar-cane. Garden crops cover about 2,500 
acres, and irrigation is practically confined to these. Turmeric 
(Jialdl) is cultivated in the Hinganghat tahslly especially at 
Waigaon, called Haldia Waigaon on this account, where a 
large irrigation tank has been constructed. The District has 
a number of orange and banana plantations ; the bananas of 
Arvi have some reputation; betel-vine gardens exist in Ashti 
and Jalgaon. 

Improve- At the present time the area under the valuable cotton crop 
increasing annually, while more care is expended on its 

tural prac- cultivation than formerly, and manure is applied to it when- 

tice. gygj- obtainable. The three-coultered sowing drill and weeding 
hoe-plough of the Deccan are generally used in Wardha, and 
some improvement has been made„ in their construction. 
Fodder-cutting machines recently introduced by the Agri- 
cultural department are considered to double the value of 
jowdr fodder, and several landowners have purchased them. 
The Hindi agricultural gazette published by the department 
has a considerable circulation in Wardha, and some land- 
owners have sent their sons to the agricultural training school 
at Nagpur. A total of Rs. 31,000 w^as advanced under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act during the decade ending 
1904, from which a large number of new wells have been 
constructed and a few field-embankments made. Nearly 
3 lakhs was given out in agricultural loans during the same 
period, about half of this sum having been advanced in the 
famine of 1900. 

Cattle, Cattle are bred all over the District and principally in the 
Special bulls are kept for breeding by alL con- 
siderable cattle-owners. The cattle trot well, and are generally 
white, and of moderate size, being larger than those of the hill 
Districts, but smaller than the Berar breeds. Cattle are also 
imported from Maheer in Hyderabad and from Berar, Hydera- 
bad bullocks being the most expensive. Good milch cows are 
bred in Arvi, and sometimes give as much as 7 to 8 seers 
(14 to 16 lbs.) of milk, but the people make no use of cow^s 
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milkj as they realize that the calves are weakened if deprived 
of it Buffaloes are also bred for manufacturing gM, They 
are not used for draught purposes except on the Wardha river, 
where they are employed to carry water. The young bulls 
are sold in the rice Districts, or sometimes killed at birth by 
professional cattle-breeders. Goats and sheep are kept by 
Dhangars, who slaughter the goats for food, and make rough 
blankets from the wool of the sheep. A few cultivators have 
also begun to keep them for their manure. 

There are about 700 permanent and 800 temporary wells, Irrigation, 
which irrigate 2,400 acres. The ordinary level of the subsoil 
water is 40 feet below the surface, and wells are very costly, as 
blasting is usually necessary. Little or no scope exists for 
remunerative irrigation works. 

The forests of the District cover an area of 201 square Forests, 
miles, being situated principally in the Arvi tahsli with a small 
block in the south-east of Hinganghat. There is some teak 
forest in ArvI, Bamboos are very rare. Though the forests 
are small and not valuable, the large local demand for produce 
causes a substantial revenue to be derived from them. This 
amounted in 1903--4 to Rs. 39,000, of which Rs. 12,000 was 
realized from sales of timber, Rs. 9,000 from fuel, and Rs. 1 6,000 
from grazing. 

Wardha contains no minerals. The black basalt supplies Minerals, 
a stone which is used for building, but it is extremely hard and 
difficult to dress, and hence is seldom employed for ornamental 
building. Quarries are worked at Saongl, Borgaon, Nachangaon, 
and Tuljapur. 

Cotton-weaving and dyeing are practically the only hand Arts and 
industries, and these are rapidly being destroyed by the com- 
petition of the mills. Nearly all large villages still, however, 
contain a number of Koshtis, who produce rough country 
cloth, obtaining their yarn from the mills ; while in a few 
places the dyeing of women’s sans and cotton carpets with 
imported dyes affords a precarious sustenance to members of 
the usual dyeing castes. Coarse tape for bedsteads is woven 
from home-spun thread by Garpagaris, who have been com- 
pelled by lack of custom to abandon their ancestral calling of 
the protection of the crops from hail ; and hemp matting and 
bags are made by the caste of Bhamtas, who grow the hemp 
themselves, as no other Hindu caste will consent to do so. 

The Bhamtas were formerly notorious thieves, and it was said 
that no girl of the caste accepted a suitor until he had been 
arrested not less than fourteen times, when she considered that 
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lie had attained to manhood ; but they have now settled down 
to this more legitimate avocation. Pardi is a centre of hemp 
{san) cultivation. 

Factories. With the expansion of the cotton trade, ginning and pressing 
factories have recently been constructed in large numbers, and 
new ones are opened every year. Hinganghat has a spinning 
and weaving mill, and a second spinning mill, while another 
spinning mill has been opened at Pulgaon. These mills con- 
tain altogether 325 looms and 63,040 spindles, and represent 
about 24.5 lakhs of capital. Their out-turn in 1904 was 
61,128 cwt. of yarn and 10,272 cwt of cloth, most of which 
was disposed of in Berar and the Central Provinces. The 
District also contains 39 ginning factories with 1,065 
and 16 cotton presses, distributed among the towns and larger 
villages. The aggregate capital invested in these factories is 
26*23 lakhs, and their annual profits were estimated at 3*4 
lakhs in 1904. Most of them are owned by Marwari Banias, 
and a few by Maratha Brahmans and others. The ginning 
and pressing factories only work for four or five months in the 
year. Twenty-six of these factories have been opened within 
the last five years. 

Com- Cotton, wheat, and linseed are the staple exports of the 

merce. District. Cotton-seed has lately been exported to Europe. 
In good years a Halt jowdr is sent to Bhandara, and arhar 
to Calcutta for consumption in Bengal. Hides are sent both 
to Bombay and Calcutta, and skins to Madras, where they 
are cured before being shipped to Europe. Yarn and cotton 
cloth are supplied by the mills of Hinganghat and Pulgaon 
to other Districts of the Province and to Cawmpore. There 
is little or no surplus of forest produce ; small teak timber 
from the Arvi forests is sent to Berar, but it is also imported 
into the District from Betul. Small quantities of plantains 
are exported from Arvl. Cotton piece-goods are obtained 
from Europe through Bombay and Calcutta, and from the 
N^pur and Cawnpore mills. Silk cloths are imported from 
Umrer and Hyderabad. The salt used is sea-salt from the 
Thana District of Bombay, Sugar comes from the Mauritius, 
and also from Mirzapur, but the latter is the more expensive, 
and is consumed by the richer classes. Gtir or unrefined 
country sugar is brought from Bangalore, and also from Poona 
District and Eolhapur State. Potatoes are obtained from the 
United Provinces and Chhindwara. Brass vessels are imported 
from Bhandara, and from Poona and Nasik, and glass bangles 
from Bombay. Berar wheat is consumed in the Aivl tahsz/, 
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and rice is brought from Bhandara and Chhattlsgarh into the 
District generally. About 25 per cent, of the export grain 
trade is in the hands of a European firm, and the remainder 
is managed by Marwari Banias and Muhammadan Cutchls. 

'Che Cutchls export grain, and import salt, sugar, and groceries 
for retail sale. The ghl trade is in the hands of Marwari 
Banias, and that in yarn and cloth is divided between them 
and Madrasi Komatis. Hides and bones are exported by 
Madrasi Muhammadans. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line from Bhusawal Railways 
to Nagpur runs through the centre of the District, having roads, 
a length of 40 miles and 6 stations within its limits. There 
is also a branch line from Wardha junction to Warora, with 
a length of 30 miles in the District, and the stations of 
Sonegaon and Hinganghat. The chief feeder roads are those 
leading from Arvi and DeolT to Pulgaon, from Deoil, Kha- 
rangna, and Sailu to Wardha, from Hingni to Sindi, and from 
Pohna and Samudrapur to Hinganghat. The District has 
48 miles of metalled and 136 of unmetalled roads, and the 
annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 25,000. The Public 
Works department maintains 123 miles of road, and the District 
council 60 miles. There are avenues of trees on 39 miles. 

In 1832-3 heavy rain in the cold-season months made the B'amine. 
autumn crops rot on the threshing-floors, and blighted the 
spring harvest, causing severe distress and heavy mortality. 

In 1868-9 Wardha was not acutely distressed, and as the 
construction of the railway was in progress, the demand for 
labour was ample. Again, in 1896-7, the District obtained 
half a normal harvest, and such distress as occurred w^as due 
to the high price of grain. In 1899-1900, owing to the 
complete failure of the rains, the crop obtained was only 
a quarter of normal, and this followed a poor harvest in the 
previous year. Distress was acute, and relief measures con- 
tinued for fourteen months, 103,000 persons, or nearly 26 per 
cent, of the population, being in receipt of assistance in July, 

1900. The total expenditure was 20 lakhs. Besides road 
works, some tanks were constructed and improved, and many 
wells were deepened. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of three Assistant or District 
Extra- Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided Into three each of which has staff. ' 

2^ tahsilddr 2caA a naib-tahsllddr. The District is included in 
the Nagpur Forest and Public Works divisions, and has no 
separate Forest officer or Executive Engineer. 
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The civil judicial staif consists of a District and three Sub- 
ordinate Judges, two Munsifs at Wardha, and one each at 
ArvI and Hinganghat. The Divisional and Sessions Judge, 
Nagpur Division, has civil and criminal jurisdiction in Wardha. 
A common form of offence is that of theft of ornaments from 
the body of persons asleep. Much jewellery is worn, as the 
people are well-to-do, and it is a general practice to sleep in 
the open. The civil litigation is heavy, and, owing to the value 
of land, disputes affecting insignificant areas are not infre- 
quently carried to the highest courts. 

Up to 1862 Wardha formed part of Nagpur District, and no 
separate account of its revenue administration need be given. 
A thirty years’ settlement was made between 1862 and 1866, 
at which proprietary rights w^ere conferred. The revenue waS 
fixed at 4*16 lakhs, which was practically the same as that 
existing before revision, and represented 79 per cent, of the 
‘ assets/ the proportion taken by the Marathas having always 
been very high. During this settlement the District prospered 
greatly. The increase in cultivation was nearly 18 per cent., 
while the prices of agricultural produce rose by 150 per cent. 
The District was reassessed between 1891 and 1894 for a term 
varying from sixteen to eighteen years. The demand was 
raised to 6*64 lakhs, which fell at 59-| per cent, on the * assets,’ 
and was an increase of 25 per cent, on the previous assess- 
ment. The average incidence of the revenue per acre is 
R. 0-10-2 (maximum Rs. 1-4-5, niinimum R. 0-5-2), while 
that of the rental is R. 0-15-0 (maximum Rs. 1-15-0, minimum 
R. 0-7-4). The collections of land and total revenue for a 
series of years are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 


Land revenue 
Total revenue 


Local Local affairs outside municipal areas are entrusted to a Dis- 
nrnnkt^^^ trict council and three local boards, each having jurisdiction 
palities, over ou^tahslL The income of the District council in 1903-4 
was Rs. 79,000, and the expenditure on education was 
Rs. 22,000, on public -works Rs. 20,000, and on medical relief 
nearly Rs. 10,000. Wardha, Arvi, Hinganghat, Deoli, 
and PuLGAON are municipal towms. 

Lolice and The force under the District Superintendent of police coo- 
sists of 392 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, 
besides 1,228 village watchmen for 906 inhabited towns and 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

IQ<X)-I. 

1903-4- 

5 »i 4 

8,81 

£.20 

10.57 

6,72 

10,71 

6,42 

IL.53 
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villages. The District jail has accommodation for 81 prisoners, 
including 8 females. The daily average number of prisoners 
in 1904 was 57. 

In respect of literacy the District stands seventh in the Educa- 
Province, 3*9 per cent, of the population (7*6 male and 0-2 
females) being able to read and write. The percentage of 
children under instruction to those of school-going age is 12. 

Statistics of the number of pupils in schools are as follows : 
(1880-1) 3,685; (1890-1) 5,296; (1900-1)5,878; (1903-4) 

6,704, including 159 girls. The educational institutions com- 
prise four English middle schools, eight vernacular middle 
schools, and 88 primary schools. There are girls’ schools at 
Wardha, Hinganghat, and ArvL The expenditure on educa- 
tion in 1903-4 was Rs. 36,000, of which Rs. 31,000 was de- 
rived from Provincial and Local funds, and Rs. 4,700 from 
fees. 

The District has 10 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
85 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
102,991, of whom 448 were in-patients, and 2,372 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 14,000. A 
veterinary dispensary has also been opened at Wardha town. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Vacci- 
Wardha, Hinganghat, ArvT, and Deoil. The number of per- 
sons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 47 per mille of the 
population. A considerable degree of protection has no'w been 
attained in this respect. 

[Rai Bahadur Purshotam Das, Settlement Report^ 1895. A 
District Gazetteer is under preparation.] 

Wardha Tahsil. — Head-quarters of Wardha District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 20® 30' and 21^ 3' N. and 
78° 15' and 78° 56' E., with an area of 809 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 152,565, compared with 158,215 in 1891. 

The density, 188 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The tahsil contains three towns — Wardha (popu- 
lation, 9,872), the District and head-quarters, Deou 

(5,008), and PUI.GAON (4,710) — and 314 inhabited villages. 
Excluding four square miles of Government forest, 86 per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in 1903-4 was 629 square miles. The demand for 
land revenue in the same year was Rs. 2,58,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 25,000. The north-eastern portion of the tahsil 
forming the Keljhar pargana is hilly, and the remainder is an 
undulating plain intersected by small streams and broken by 
low hills. Cotton and Jowdr ^xe the principal crops. 
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Arvi TahsiL — Northern tahsll of Wardha District, Cen- 
tral Provinces, lying between 20° 45' and 21° 22' N. and 78*^3' 
and 78° 39' E., with an area of 890 square miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 137,737, compared with 131,174 in 1891. 
The density is 155 persons per square mile. The tahsll hds 
two towns, Arvi (population, 10,676), the head-quarters, and 
Ashti and 299 inhabited villages. The tahsll Is an 

important cotton tract, and is known also for its fine breed of 
cattle. The eastern portion is hilly, while to the west a narrow 
strip of very fertile black soil lies along the bank of the Wardha 
river. Excluding 180 square miles of Government forest, 70 
percent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The 
cultivated area in 1903-4 was 472 square miles. The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,98,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 19,000. 

Hinganghat TahsiL — Southern tahsll of Wardha District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 20° 18' and 20^^ 49' N. and 
78^^32' and 79° 14' E., with an area of 729 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 94,801, compared with 111,465 in 
1891. The density is 130 persons per square mile. The 
tahsll contains one town, Hinganghat (population, 12,662), 
the head-quarters, and 207 inhabited villages. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,86,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 19,000. Hinganghat has a larger proportion of the spring 
crops, wheat and linseed, than the rest of the District. The 
local variety of cotton, called after the name of the town, was 
formerly well-known, but the seed has now become mixed with 
inferior varieties, and the quality has deteriorated. Excluding 
17 square miles of Government forest, 88 percent, of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 540 square miles. The tahsll consists of 
an undulating plain of fertile black soil. 

Arvi Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Wardha District, Central Provinces, situated in 20^59' 
N. and 78° 10' E., 22 miles from Pulgaon station. Population 
(1901), 10,676. ArvT was created a municipality in 1867. The 
municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 14,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 27,000, derived 
principally from octroi and market dues. The town is a 
flourishing centre of the cotton trade, and contains 7 ginning 
factories and 3 presses, most of which have been erected within 
the five years ending 1903. Their aggregate capital is 6| 
lakhs, and the profits for 1904 were Rs. 79,000. The water- 
supply is inadequate, and a water-works scheme is under con- 
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sideration. A weekly cattle market is held here. Arvi has 
an English middle school, a dispensary, a public library, and a 
fine sarai constructed at a cost of Rs. 15,000 by one of the 
residents. A large market to cost Rs. 40,000 is shortly to be 
built in the town, 

AsM!« — ^Town in the Arvi tahsU of Wardha District, Cen- 
tral Provinces, situated in 21° 12' N. and 78° ii" E., 39 miles 
from Pulgaon station. Population (1901), 5,237. Ashti was 
the seat of government of part of Wardha and Berar under 
the Mughal empire, and two handsome mausoleums built over 
the graves of Afghan nobles who administered these territories 
during the reign of Jahangir are still standing. A cotton- 
ginning and pressing factory was erected in 1894. Ashti 
possesses an English middle school, and a town fund is raised 
for purposes of sanitation. 

DeolL — Town in the tahsil and District of Wardha, Central 
Provinces, situated in 20*^ 39' N. and 78^ 29' E., ii miles 
from Wardha town and 5 miles from Degaon station. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,008. Deoli was created a- municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 4,200. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 6,000, 
derived chiefly from fees on the registration of cattle. Deoli 
was formerly an important cotton mart, but has been supplanted 
by stations on the railway, and the population is now less than 
in 1872. It contains a hand cotton-weaving industry, which is 
not prosperous, and a large weekly cattle market is held here. 
The town has a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hinganghat Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name, Wardha District, Central Provinces, situated in 
20^34' N. and 78° 51' E., on the Wunna river, and on the 
Wardha-Warora branch line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 21 miles from Wardha town and 492 from Bombay. 
Population (1901), 12,662. An outbreak of plague in 1898 has 
not affected its prosperity. The name means the ghat or 
crossing of the hinga 7 i-\xt^% {Balanites aegyptiaca). Old 
Hinganghat was a straggling ill-arranged town, liable to be 
flooded by the river Wunna during the monsoon. The new 
town, a quarter of a mile distant from the old one, is laid out 
in two sets of three broad streets at right angles to each other, 
and furnished with rows of trees like boulevards. Hinganghat 
was created a municipality in 1867. The receipts and expendi- 
ture during the decade ending iqoo averaged Rs. 35,000. By 
1903-4 the income had largely expanded, and amounted to 
Rs. 70,000, octroi being the principal head of receipt. The 
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town is a leading centre of the cotton trade. The Hinganghat 
Mill Company, established in i88i, has a capital of 3 *5 lakhs 
and 30,888 spindles., Another mill, with nearly 15,000 
spindles and 160 looms, which began work in 1900, is the 
sole property of a resident of Hinganghat, who has invested 
13 lakhs in it. There are also 10 cotton-ginning factories, 
and 4 pressing factories, containing 265 gins and 2 presses, 
with an aggregate capital of about 7 lakhs. The town is 
supplied with water from the Wunna river. A filtration well 
has been sunk in the bed of the river at a distance of about two 
miles, from which water is pumped into an elevated reservoir 
and distributed to the urban area in pipes. The works were 
opened in 1883, the capital expenditure being 1*36 lakhs, and 
the annual maintenance charges Rs. 8,000. Hinganghat has a 
high school and a dispensary, and a town hall has recently been 
built. Other large public improvements likely to be completed 
in the immediate future are the improvement and extension of 
the water-works and the construction of a market. 

Pulgaon. — Town in the fahsil and District of Wardha, 
Central Provinces, situated in 20° 44' N. and 78° 19' E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 19 miles from Wardha 
town and 452 from Bombay. Population (1901), 4,710. 
Pulgaon is quite a new town, and originally consisted of 
a collection of huts of the workmen who built the railway 
bridge over the Wardha river close by, the name meaning 
‘bridge village.’ It was constituted a municipality in 1901. 
The receipts and expenditure in 1903-4 were Rs. 11,000 and 
Rs. 7,000 respectively. The income is derived principally from 
road tolls and rents of land. Pulgaon is an important centre 
of the cotton trade, receiving the produce of nearly the whole 
of the Arvi tahsiL The Pulgaon Spinning Mills were opened 
in 1892 with a capital of 5 lakhs, and have nearly 15,000 
spindles. The out-turn of yarn in 1904 was 21,300 cwt, 
valued at more than 10 lakhs. A weaving department con- 
taining 165 looms was added in 1902 at an additional cost 
of 3J lakhs. There are also 5 cotton-ginning factories and 
3 pressing factories, with a total capital of 4-| lakhs, and con- 
taining 146 gins and 3 presses. Pulgaon has a primary school 
and a dispensary. 

Wardha Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name. Central Provinces, situated in 20° 45'' N. and 78® 37' E., 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 471 miles from 
Bombay and 49 from Nagpur. It is also the junction for 
the branch line to Warora in Chanda District. Population 
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(1901), 9^872. Since 1872 the population has nearly trebled. 

The present town was founded in 1866, the site having been 
selected for the head-quarters of a new District, and has been 
carefully laid out with wide and regular streets so as to permit 
of expansion. It was created a municipality in 1874. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 33,000 and Rs. 34,000, respectively. In 
1903-4 the income had risen to Rs. 45,000, the chief 
sources being road tolls, a water rate, and miscellaneous 
receipts. Wardha is an important cotton mart, and contains 
7 ginning and 4 pressing factories, with 1 64 gins and 4 presses, 
and a total capital of about 5 lakhs. There are four printing 
presses, three of which use English and Marathi type and one 
Marathi only. The water-supply is obtained from the Dham 
river at a distance of 5 miles. A dam has been constructed 
across the river at Paunar, giving a level sheet of water for 
about 6 furlongs. The water is led through artificial filter- 
beds of sand to an underground reservoir, and thence pumped 
into an elevated service-tank from which it is carried to the 
town. The water- works were completed in 1898 at a cost of 
2-25 lakhs. A weekly cattle market is held here. Wardha 
has an English middle school and girls’ school, three dispen- 
saries, including mission and police hospitals, and a veterinary 
dispensary. Further public improvements to be carried out in 
the immediate future are the construction of a high school and 
hostel at an expenditure of Rs. 25,000, and a complete drainage 
scheme to cost Rs. 35,000. 

Nagptir District. — District of the Central Provinces, lying Boun- 
between 20° 35' and 21° 44’ N., ai^d 78° 15' and 79° 4^^' 

E., in the plain to which it gives its name at the southern base tion, and 
of the Satpura Hills, with an area of 3,840 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Chhindwara and Seoni ; on the systems, 
east by Bhandara; on the south and west by Chanda and 
Wardha; and along a small strip on the north-west by the 
Amraoti District of Berar. The greater part of the District 
is an undulating plain, but it is traversed by low hill ranges. 

In the north a strip of the Satpura Hills is included within 
its limits, narrow on the west but widening to a breadth of 
12 miles or more towards the east. Immediately south of 
them lies the western extremity of the Ambagarh hills, on 
which stand the well-known temples of Ramtek. On the 
western border another low range of hills runs down the 
length of the District, and, after a break formed by the valley 
of the Wunna river, continues to the south-east past Umrer, 
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cutting off on its southern side the valley of the Nand. 
A third small range called the Pilkapar hills crosses the 
Katol tahsll from north to south. ^ There are also a few 
detached hills, notably that of Sitabalm in Nagpur city, 
which is visible for a long distance from the country round. 
The hills attain no great altitude, the highest peaks not exceed- 
ing 2,000 feet, but vary greatly in appearance, being in places 
extremely picturesque and clothed with forest, while elsewhere 
they are covered by loose stones and brushwood, or are wholly 
bare and arid. The Wardha and Wainganga rivers flow along 
part of the western and eastern borders respectively, and the 
drainage of the District is divided between them. The waters 
of about a third of its area on the west are carried to the 
Wardha by the Jam, the Wunna, and other minor streams. 
The centre is drained by the Pench and Kanban, which, flow- 
ing south through the Satpura Hills, unite just above Kamptee, 
where they are also joined by the Kolar; from here the 
Kanhan carries their joint waters along the northern boundary 
of the Umrer taJml to meet the Wainganga on the Bhandara 
border. To the east a few small streams flow direct to the 
Wainganga. The richest part of the District is the western 
half of the Katol tahsll cut off by the small ranges described 
above. It possesses a soil profusely fertile, and teems with 
the richest garden cultivation. Beyond the Pilkapar hills the 
plain country extends to the eastern border. Its surface is 
scarcely ever level, but it is closely cultivated, abounds in 
mango-groves and trees of all sorts, and towards the east is 
studded with small tanks, which form a feature in the land- 
scape. The elevation of the plain country is from 900 to 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 

Geology. The primary formation of the rocks is sandstone, associated 
with shale and limestone. The sandstone is now covered by 
trap on the west, and broken up by granite on the east, leaving 
a small diagonal strip running through the centre of the 
District and expanding on the north-west and south-east. The 
juxtaposition of trap, sandstone, and granite rocks in this 
neighbourhood invests the geology of Nagpur with special 
interest. 

Botany. The forests are mainly situated in a large block on the 
Satpura Hills to the north-east, while isolated patches are 
dotted on the hills extending along the south-western border. 
The forest growth varies with the nature of the soil, sdj 
{Tenninalia tomenfosa), achdr (Buchana 7 iia latifolia\ and tendu 
{Diospyros to 7 nentosd) being characteristic on the heavy soils, 
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teak on good well-drained slopes, salai (BostvelUa serrata) on 
the steep hill-sides and ridges, and satin-wood on the sandy 
levels. In the open country mango, mahua {Bassia latifoHa)^ 
tamarind, and bastard date-palms are common. 

There is nothing noteworthy about the wild animals of the Fauna, 
District, and from the sportsman’s point of view it is one of 
the poorest in the Province. Wild hog abound all over the 
country, finding shelter in the large grass reserves or groves 
of date-palm. Partridge, quail, and sand-grouse are fairly 
common ; bustard are frequently seen in the south, and fiorican 
occasionally. Snipe and duck are obtained in the cold season 
in a few localities. 

Nagpur has the reputation of being one of the hottest places Climate 
in India during the summer months. In May the tempera- 
ture rises to ii6°, while it falls on clear nights as low as 70° 

During the rains the highest day temperature seldom exceeds 
95°, and the lowest at night is about 70°. In the cold season 
the highest temperature is between 3 o® and 90°, and the lowest 
about 50®, Except for three months from April to June, when 
the heat is intense, and in September, when the atmosphere is 
steamy and the moist beat very trying, the climate of N%pur 
is not unpleasant. 

The annual rainfall averages 46 inches, but less is received Rainfall, 
in the west than in the east of the District. Complete failure 
of the rainfall has in the past been very rare, but its distribution 
is capricious, especially towards the end of the monsoon, when 
the fate of the harvest is in the balance. 

There is no historical record of Nagpur prior to the com- History, 
mencement of the eighteenth centur)^, when it formed part of 
the Gond kingdom of Deogarh, in Chhindwara. Bakht Buland, 
the reigning prince of Deogarh, proceeded to Delhi, and, 
appreciating the advantages of the civilization which he there 
witnessed, determined to set about the development of his 
own territories. To this end he invited Hindu artificers and 
husbandmen to settle in the plain country, and founded the 
city of Nagpur. His successor, Chand Sultan, continued the 
work of civilization, and removed his capital to Nagpur. On 
Ghand Sultan’s death in 1739 there were disputes as to the 
succession, and his widow invoked the aid of Raghuji Bhonsla, 
who was governing Berar on behalf of the Peshwa. The 
Bhonsla family were originally headmen of Deora, a village in 
the Satara District of Bombay, from which place their present 
representative derives his title of Raja. Raghuji’s grandfather 
and his two brothers had fought in the armies of Sivaji, and 
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to the most distinguished of them was entrusted a high military 
command and the collection of chauth in Berar. RaghujI, on 
being called in by the contending Gond factions, replaced the 
two sons of Chand Sultan on the throne from which they had 
been ousted by a usurper, and retired to Berar with a suitable 
reward for his assistance. Dissensions, however, broke out 
between the brothers, and in 1743 Raghuji again intervened 
at the request of the elder brother, and drove out his rival. 
But he had not the heart to give back a second time the 
country he held within his grasp. Burhan Shah, the Gond 
Raja, though allowed to retain the outward insignia of royalty, 
became practically a state pensioner, and all real power passed 
to the Marathas. Bold and decisive in action, RaghujX was 
the type of a Maratha leader; he saw in the troubles of other 
states an opening for his own ambition, and did not even 
require a pretext for plunder and invasion. Twice his armies 
invaded Bengal, and he obtained the cession of Cuttack. 
Chanda, Chhattlsgarh, and Sambalpur were added to his 
dominions between 1745 ^75Sj year of his death. 

His successor JanojI took part in the wars between the 
Peshwa and Nizam, and after he had in turn betrayed both 
of them, they united against him, and sacked and burnt 
Nagpur in 1765. On JanojI’s death his brothers fought for 
the succession, until one shot the other on the battle-field of 
Panchgaon, six miles south of Nagpur, and succeeded to the 
regency on behalf of his infant son Raghuji II, who was 
Janoji’s adopted heir. In 1785 Mandla and the upper Nar- 
bada valley were added to the Nagpur dominions by treaty 
with the Peshwa. MudhojI, the regent, had courted the 
favour of the British, and this policy was continued for some 
time by his son Raghuji II, who acquired Hoshangabad and 
the lower Narbada valley. But in 1803 he united with 
Sindhia against the British Government. The two chiefs were 
decisively defeated at Assaye and Argaon, and by the Treaty 
of Deogaon of that year Raghuji ceded to the British Cuttack, 
Southern Berar, and Sambalpur, the last of which was, however, 
relinquished in 1806. 

To the close of the eighteenth century the Maratha adminis- 
tration had been on the whole good, and the country had 
prospered. The first four of the Bhonslas were military chiefs 
with the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blood and by 
constant familiar intercourse with all their principal officers. 
Descended from the class of cultivators, they ever favoured 
and fostered that order. They were rapacious, but seldom 
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cruel to the lower classes. Up to 1792 their territories were 
rarely the theatre of hostilities, and the area of cultivation and 
revenue continued to increase under a fairly equitable and 
extremely primitive system of government. After the Treaty 
of Deogaon, however, all this was changed. Raghuji had 
been deprived of a third of his territories, and he attempted 
to make up the loss of revenue from the remainder. The 
villages were mercilessly rack-rented, and many new taxes 
imposed. The pay of the troops was in arrears, and they 
maintained themselves by plundering the cultivators, while 
at the same time commenced the raids of the Pindaris, who 
became so bold that in i8ri they advanced to Nagpur and 
burnt the suburbs. It was at this time that most of the 
numerous village forts were built, to which on the approach 
of these marauders the peasant retired and fought for bare 
life, all he possessed outside the walls being already lost 
to him. 

On the death of Raghuji 11 in i8r6, his son, an imbecile, 
was soon supplanted and murdered by the famous Mudhoji 
or Appa Sahib. A treaty of alliance providing for the main- 
tenance of a subsidiary force by the British was signed in 
this year, a Resident having been appointed to the Nagpur 
court since 1799. In 1817, on the outbreak of war between 
the British and the Peshwa, Appa Sahib threw off his cloak 
of friendship, and accepted an embassy and title from 
the Peshwa. His troops attacked the British, and were 
defeated in the brilliant action at SItabaldi, and a second 
time round Nagpur. As a result of these battles, the re- 
maining portion of Berar and the territories in the Narbada 
valley w^ere ceded to the British. Appa Sahib was reinstated 
on the throne, but shortly afterwards was discovered to 
be again intriguing, and was deposed and forwarded to 
Allahabad in custody. On the way, however, he corrupted 
his guards, and escaped, first to the Mahadeo Hills and 
subsequently to the Punjab. A grandchild of Raghuji II 
was then placed on the throne, and the territories were ad- 
ministered by the Resident from 1818 to 1830, in which 
year the young ruler known as Raghuji III 'was allowed to 
assume the actual government. He died without heirs in 
1853, and his territories were then declared to have lapsed. 
Nagpur was administered by a Commissioner until the forma- 
tion of the Central Provinces in 1861. During the Mutiny 
a scheme for a rising was formed by a regiment of irregular 
cavalry in conjunction with the disaffected Muhammadans of 
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the city, but was frustrated by the prompt action of the civil 
authorities, supported by Madras troops from Kamptee. Some 
of the native officers and two of the leading Muhammadans 
of the city were hanged from the ramparts of the fort, and 
the disturbances ended. The aged princess Baka Bai, widow 
of Raghuji II, used all her influence in support of the British, 
and largely contributed by her example to keep the Maratha 
districts loyal. 

In several localities in the District are found circles of 
rough stones, occasionally extending over considerable areas. 
Beneath some of them fragments of pottery, flint arrow-heads, 
and iron-ware, evidently of great antiquity, have been dis- 
covered.. These were constructed by . an unknown race, but 
are ascribed by the people to the pastoral Gaolls, and are said 
to be their encampments or burial-places. The remains of 
the fort of Parseoni, constructed of unhewn masses of rock, 
which are also ascribed to the Gaolls, certainly date from 
a very early period. The buildings at Ramtek, Katol, 
Kelod, and Saoner are separately described. Other remains 
which may be mentioned are the old Gond fort of Bhiugarh 
on the Bench river, and the temples of Adasa and Bhugaon, 
and of Jakhapur on the Saoner road. 

The population of the District at the last three enumera- 
tions was as follows : (1881) 697,356 ; (1891) 757,863 ; (1901) 
751,844. Between 1881 and 1891 the increase was nearly 
9 per cent., the District having been generally prosperous. 
During the last decade the population has been almost 
stationary. The number of deaths exceeded that of births 
in the years 1894 to 1897 inclusive, and also in 1900. There 
was a considerable loss of population in the wffieat-growing 
tracts of Nagpur and Umrer, while the towns and the cotton 
lands of Katol showed an increase. There are twelve 
towns -^ Nagpur, the District head-quarters, Kamptee, 
Umrer, ’ Ramtek, Narkher, Khapa, , Katol, Saoner, 
Kalmeshwar, Mohpa, Kelod, and Mgwar — and 1,681 in- 
habited villages. The urban population amounts to 32 per 
cent, of the total, which is the highest proportion in the 
Province. Some of the towns are almost solely agricultural, 
and these as a rule are now declining in importance. But 
others which are favourably situated for trade, or for the estab- 
lishment of cotton factories, are growing rapidly. The table 
on the next page gives the principal statistics of population 
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Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 
i8gi and iqoi. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Nagpur . 

871 

4 

417 

296,117 

340 

+ 0*6 

24 j 855 

Ramtek . 

1,129 

2 

451 

156,663 

139 

-o-s 

3>S20 

Umrer . 

1,040 

I 

457 

136,476 

131 

-8.6 

3 j 6 io 

Katol . 

800 

5 

356 

162,581 

200 

+ 3*5 

4,718 

District total 

3>840 

12 

1,681 

J' 51.844 

193 

-0.8 

37,003 


About 88 per cent, of the population are Hindus, nearly 6 
per cent. Muhammadans, and 5 per cent. Animists. There are 
2,675 Jains and 481 Parsis. Three-fourths of the Muham- 
madans live in towns. Many of them come from Hyderabad 
and the Deccan, and they are the most turbulent class of the 
population. About 77 per cent, of the population speak 
Marathi, 9 per cent. Hindi, 5^ per cent. Gondi, 5 per cent. 
Urdu, and T per cent. Telugu. It is curious that nearly all 
the Gonds in the District were returned at the Census as 
retaining their own vernacular. 

The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (23,000), Their 
Kunbis (152,000), and Marathas (11,000). The Maratha 
Brahmans naturally form the large majority of this caste, and, tions! 
besides being the most extensive proprietors, are engaged in 
money-lending, trade, and the legal profession, and almost 
monopolize the better class of appointments in Government 
service. The Kunbis are the great cultivating class. They 
are plodding and patient, with a strong affection for their land, 
but wanting in energy as compared with the castes of the 
Northern Districts. The majority of the villages owned by 
Marathas are included in the estates of the Bhonsla family and 
their relatives. A considerable proportion of the Government 
political pensioners are Marathas. Many of them also hold 
villages or plots ; but as a rule they are extravagant in their 
living, and several of the old Maratha nobility have fallen 
in the world. The native army does not attract them, and 
but few are sufficiently well educated for the more dignified 
posts in the civil employ of Government. Raghvis (12,000), 
Lodhis (8,000), and Kirars (4,000), representing the immigrants 
from Hindustan, are exceptionally good cultivators. The 
Kirars, however, are much given to display and incur extrava- 
gant expenditure on their dwelling-houses and jewellery, while 
the Lodhis are divided by constant family feuds and love of 
faction. There are nearly 46,000 Gonds, constituting 6 per 
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cent, of the population* They have generally attained to some 
degree of civilization, and grow rice instead of the light millets 
which suffice for the needs of their fellow tribesmen on the 
Satpuras. The menial caste of Mahars form a sixth of the 
whole population, the great majority being cultivators and 
labourers. The rural Mahar is still considered as impure, and 
is not allowed to drink from the village well, nor may his 
children sit at school with those of the Hindu castes. But 
there are traces of the decay of this tendency, as many Mahars 
have become wealthy and risen in the world. About 58 per 
cent, of the population were returned as dependent on 
agriculture in 1901* 

Christian Christians number 6,163, c>f whom 2,870 are Europeans 
missions, Eurasians, and 3,293 natives. Of the natives the majority 
are Roman Catholics, belonging to the French Mission at 
Nagpur. There are also a number of Presbyterians, the 
converts of the Scottish Free Church Mission. Nagpur is the 
head-quarters of a Roman Catholic diocese, which supports 
high and middle schools for European and Eurasian children 
and natives, and orphanages for boys and girls, the clergy 
being assisted by French nuns of the Order of St. Joseph who 
live at Nagpur and Kamptee. A mission of the Free Church 
of Scotland supports a number of educational and other 
institutions at Nagpur and in the interior of the District. 
Among these may be mentioned the Hislop aided college, 
numerous schools for low-caste children, an orphanage and 
boarding-school for Christian girls, and the Mure Memorial 
Hospital for women. A small mission of the Church of 
England is also located at Nagpur, and one of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Kamptee. 

General The prevailing soil is that known as black cotton. It seldom 
tural con ^ depth of 12 feet, and is superimposed on a band 

clitions. of conglomerate and brown clay. Rich black clay is found 
only in very small quantities, and the commonest soil is 
a dark loam mixed with limestone pebbles and of considerable 
fertility. The latter covers 65 per cent, of the cultivated 
area ; and of the remainder 2 7 per cent, consists of an inferior 
variety of the same soil, very shallow and mixed with gravel 
or sand, and occurring principally in the hilly country. Little 
really poor land is thus under cultivation. 

Chief About 383 square miles are held wholly or partially free 
ufraUt'a revenue, and 2,500 acres of Government land have been 
tistics and settled on the ryotwdri system. The balance of the District 
crops. area is held on the ordinary mdlguzdri tenure. The following 
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table shows the principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, 
areas being in square miles : — 


TahsiL 

Total, 

Cultivated, 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Nagpur 

871 

578 

3 

H 9 

42 

Ramtek 

1,129 

544 

5 

166 

343 

Umrer 

1,040 

564 

12 

311 

74 . 

Katol . 

800 

540 

4 

114 

56 

Total 


2,2 26 

24 

740 

5^5 


Jowdr and cotton are the principal crops, covering (either 
alone or mixed with the pulse ardar) 661 and 633 square miles 
revSpectively. Of other crops wheat occupies 353 square miles, 
fi7 84 square miles, linseed 132 square miles, and gram 31 
square miles. Cotton and jowdr are grown principally in the 
west and centre of the District, rice in the east, where the 
rainfall is heavier, and wheat, linseed, and gram in the centre 
and south. The main feature of recent years is the increase 
in the area under autumn crops, cotton and jowdr, which are 
frequently grown in rotation. The acreage of cotton alone and 
cotton with arhar has more than doubled since settlement, 
and that of jowdr alone and joiodr with arhar has risen by 23 
per cent. This change is to be attributed mainly to the high 
prices prevailing for cotton, and partly also to the succession 
of unfavourable spring harvests which have lately been experi- 
enced. Wheat shows a loss of 146 square miles and linseed of 
106 during the same period. There are two principal varieties 
of cotton, of which that with a very short staple but yielding 
a larger supply of lint is generally preferred. Cotton-seed 
is now a valuable commercial product. The recent years 
of short rainfall have had a prejudicial elfect on the rice crop, 
the area under which is only 22 square miles as against 50 at 
settlement. Most of the rice grown is transplanted. A number 
of profitable vegetable and fruit crops are also grown, the most 
important of which are oranges, which covered 1,000 acres in 
1903-4 ; chillies, nearly 6,000 acres ; castor, nearly 4,000 acres ; 
tobacco, 450 acres ; and turmeric, 170 acres. About 17,000 
acres were under fodder-grass in the same year. The leaf 
of the betel-vine gardens of Ramtek has a special reputation, 
and it is also cultivated at ParseonI and Mansar, about 130 
acres being occupied altogether. Kapuri pdn A=^ betel-leaf) is 
grown for local consumption and bengaldpdn for export. 

The occupied area increased by 12 per cent, during the Improve- 
currency of the thirty years^ settlement (1863-4), and has 
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agricul- further increased by 3 per cent, since the last settlement 
turalprac- scope for yet more extension is very limited. 

The area of the valuable cotton crop increases annually, and 
more care is devoted to its cultivation than formerly. Cotton 
fields are manured whenever a supply is available, and the 
practice of pitting manure is growing in favour. In recent 
years the embankment of fields with low stone walls to protect 
them from erosion has received a great impetus in the Katol 
taksil. During the ten years ending 1904, Rs. 79,000 was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act for the 
construction of wells, tanks, and field embankments, and 1*77 
lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

Cattle, Owing to the scarcity of good grazing grounds the majority 
ponies, and Qf agricultural cattle are imported, only 25 per cent. 

being bred locally. The hilly country in the north of the 
Ramtek faM/ is the principal breeding ground. Cattle are 
imported from Berar, Chhindwara, and Chanda. Buffaloes 
are kept for the manufacture of g/iL Goats are largely bred 
and sold for food, while the flocks are also hired for their 
manure. Cattle races take place annually at Silli in Umrer, 
at Irsi in Ramtek, and at Sakardara near Nagpur, these last 
being held by the Bhonsla family. Large weekly cattle 
markets are held at Sonegaon, Kodamendhi, Bhiwapur, and 
Mohpa. 

Irrigation. Only 24 square miles are irrigated, most of which is rice 
and the remainder vegetable and garden crops. Wheat occa- 
sionally gets a supply of water, if the cultivator has a well in 
his field. The District has 995 irrigation tanks and 4,302 
wells. A project for the construction of a large reservoir at 
Ramtek, to irrigate 40,000 acres and protect a further 30,000 
acres, at an estimated cost of 16 lakhs, has been sanctioned. 
Forests. The Government forests extend over 515 square miles, of 
which nearly 350 are situated on the foot-hills of the Satpuras 
on both sides of the Bench river, and 170 consist of small 
blocks lying parallel to the Wardha boundary, and extending 
from the west of Katol to the south and east of Umrer. Small 
teak is scattered through the first tract, mixed with bamboos 
on the extreme north, but in no well-defined belts. Satin-wood, 
often nearly pure, is found on the sandy levels. The second 
tract contains small but good teak in its central blocks from 
Katol to the railway, but poor mixed forests to the north, and 
chiefly scrub to the south in the Umrer ^a/iszL Owing to the 
large local demand, the forests yield a substantial revenue. 
This amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 63,000, of which Rs. 10,000 
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I was realized from sales of timber, Rs. 16,000 from firewood, 

7 and Rs. 26,000 from grazing. 

Deposits of manganese occur in several localities, principally Minerals, 
in the Ramtek A number of separate mining and 

prospecting leases have been granted, and a light tramway 
has been laid by one firm from Tharsa station to Waregaon 
and Mandri, a distance of about 15 miles. The total output 
of manganese in 1904 was 66,000 tons. Mines are being 
I worked at Mansar, Kandri, Satak, Lohdongri, Waregaon, 

I Kachurwahi, Mandri, Pali, and other villages. A quarry of 

1 ; white sandstone is worked at Silewara on the Kanhan river, 

|; from which long thin slabs well suited for building are ob- 

j; tained. 

The weaving of cotton cloths with silk borders is the staple Arts and 
I hand industry, the principal centres being Nagpur and Umrer. 

I Gold and silver thread obtained from Burhanpur are also 

woven into the borders. The silk is obtained from Bengal 
and from China through Bombay, spun into thin thread, and 
is made up into different thicknesses locally. Tasar silk 
f cocoons are received from Chhattlsgarh. A single cloth of 

the finest quality may cost as much as Rs. 150, but loin- 
cloths worth from Rs. 8 to Rs. 25 a pair, and saris from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 2 5 each, are most in demand. White loin-cloths 
, with red borders are woven at Umrer, the thread being dyed 

with lac, and coloured saris are made at Nagpur. Cheap 
cotton cloth is produced by Momins or Muhammadan 
weavers at Kamptee and by Koshtis at Khapa. Coarse cloth 
. is also woven by the village Mahars, hand-spun thread being 
still used for the warp, on account of its superior strength, 

! and is dyed and made up into carpets and mattresses at 
vSaoner and Patansaongl. Sawargaon, Mo war, and Narkher 
also have dyeing industries. In 1901 nearly 13,000 persons 
were returned as supported by the silk industry, 39,000 by 
j cotton hand-weaving, and 2,500 by dyeing. Brass-working is 

carried on at Nagpur and Kelod, and iron betel-nut cutters 
and penknives are made at Nagpur. 

N^pur city has two cotton-spinning and weaving mills— -the 
Empress Mills, opened in 1877, and the Swadeshi Spinning 
I and Weaving Company which started work in 1892. Their 

aggregate capital is 62 lakhs. Nagpur also contains 12 ginning 
and II pressing factories, Kamptee 3 and 2, and Saoner 3 and 
2, while one or more are situated in several of the towns and 
, larger villages of the cotton tract. The majority of these 

■ factories have been opened within the last five years. They 
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contain altogether 673 gins and 83 cotton presses, and have 
an aggregate capital of 29 lakhs approximately. Nearly 11,000 
persons were shown as supported by employment in factories 
in 1901, and the numbers must have increased considerably 
since then. The ginning and pressing factories, however, work 
only for four or five months in the year. The capitalists 
owning them are principally Marwari Banias and Maratha 
Brahmans, and in a smaller degree Muhammadan Bohras, 
ParsTs, and Europeans. 

Baw cotton and cotton-seed, linseed, ///, and \vheat are the 
staple exports of agricultural produce. Oranges are largely 
exported, and an improved variety of wild plum {ZizypJms 
Jujubd)^ which is obtained by grafting. The annual exports 
of oranges are valued at a lakh of rupees. Betel-leaf is sent 
to Northern India. Yarn and cotton cloth are sent all over 
India and to China, Japan, and Burma by the Empress Mills, 
while the Swadeshi Mills find their best market in Chhattisgarh. 
Hand-woven silk-bordered cloths to the value of about 5 lakhs 
annually are exported from N%pur and Umrer to Bombay, 
Berar, and Hyderabad, the principal demand for them being 
fi-om Maratha Brahmans. Manganese ore is now a staple 
export. Many articles of produce are also received at Nagpur 
from other Districts and re-exported. Among these may be 
mentioned rice from Bhandara and Chhattisgarh, timber and 
bamboos from Chanda, Bhandara, and SeonI, and bamboo 
matting from Chanda. Cotton and grain are also received 
from the surrounding Districts off the line of railway. Sea-salt 
from Bombay is commonly used, and a certain amount is also 
received from the Salt Hills of the Punjab. Mauritius sugar is 
imported, and sometimes mixed with the juice of sugar-cane to 
give it the appearance of Indian sugar, which is more expensive 
by one pound in the rupee. Gur^ or refined sugar, comes from 
the United Provinces, and also from Barsi and Sholapur, in 
Bombay, Rice is imported from Chhattisgarh and Bengal, 
and a certain amount of wheat from Chhindwara is consumed 
locally, as it is cheaper than Nagpur wheat. The finer kinds of 
English cotton cloth come from Calcutta, and the coarser ones 
from Bombay. Kerosene oil is bought in Bombay or Calcutta 
according as the rate is cheaper. The use of tea is rapidly 
increasing all over the District. Soda-water is largely con- 
sumed, about ten factories having been established at N%pur. 
Woollen and iron goods come from England. A European 
firm practically monopolizes the export trade in grain, and 
shares the cotton trade with Marwari Banias and Maratha 
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Brahmans. Lad Banias export hand-woven cloth, and 
Muhammadans and Marwaris manage the timber trade. Bohras 
import and retail stationery and hardware, and Cutchi Mu- 
hammadans deal in groceries, cloth, salt, and kerosene oil. 
Kamptee has the largest weekly market, and the Sunday and 
Wednesday bazars at Nagpur are also important. The other 
leading markets, including those for cattle w^hich have already 
been mentioned, are at Gaori and Kelod for grain and timber, 
and Mowar for grain. A large fair is held at Ramtek in 
November, at which general merchandise is sold, and small 
religious fairs take place at Ambhon% Kudhari, Adasa, and 
Dhapewara. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Bombay has a Railways 
length of 27 miles in the District, with 3 stations and its 
terminus at N%pur city. From here the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway runs east to Calcutta, with 5 stations and 34 miles 
within the limits of the District. The most important trade 
routes are the roads leading north-west from Nagpur city 
to Chhindwara and Katol, the eastern road to Bhandara 
through Kiihi, and the north-eastern road to Seoni through 
Kamptee. Next to these come the southern roads through 
Mill to Umrer, and to Chanda through Bori, Jam, and Warora. 

There is some local traffic along the road to Amraoti through 
Bazargaon. The District has 231 miles of metalled and 74 
miles of unmetalled roads, and the annual expenditure on 
maintenance is Rs. 99,000. The Public Works department 
has charge of 253 miles of road, and the District council of 
52 miles. There are avenues of trees on 185 miles, Nagpur 
being better provided for in this respect than almost any other 
District in the Province. Considering its advanced state of 
development, the District is not very well supplied with rail- 
ways, and there appears to be some scope for the construction 
of feeder lines to serve the more populous outlying tracts. 

Nagpur District is recorded to have suffered from failures of Famine, 
crops in 1819, 1825-6, and 1832-3. There was only slight 
distress in 1869. In 1896-7 the District was not severely 
affected, as the jozmr, cotton, if//, and wheat crops gave a fair 
out-turn. Numbers of starving wanderers from other Districts, 
however, flocked into N%pur city. Relief measures lasted 
for a year, the highest number in receipt of assistance being 
18,000 in May, 1897, and the total expenditure w^as 5 lakhs. 

In 1899-1900 the monsoon failed completely, and only a 
third of a normal harvest was obtained. Relief measures 
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persons, or 19 per cent, of the population, being in receipt of 
assistance in August, 1900. The total expenditure was 19*5 
lakhs. The work done consisted principally of breaking up 
metal, but some tanks and wells were constructed, and the 
embankment of the reservoir at Ambajheri was raised. 
District The Deputy-Commissioiier has a staff of four Assistant or 
snbdivi- Extra- Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 

staff. the District is divided into four takszls, each of vrhich has a 
tahsilddr and a naib 4 ahsllddr. Forests are in charge of an 
officer of the Imperial service ; and the Executive Engineer 
of the Nagpur division, including Nagpur and Wardha Dis- 
tricts, is stationed at Nagpur city. 

Civil and The civil judicial staff consists of a District and five Sub- 
ordinate Judges, two Munsifs at Ramtek and Katol, and one 
at each of the other ArtoA, and a Small Cause Court Judge 
for Nagpur city. The Divisional and Sessions Judge of the 
Nagpur Division has jurisdiction in the District. Kamptee 
has a Cantonment Magistrate, invested with the powers of a 
Small Cause Court Judge. 

Land Under the Maratha administration the revenue was fixed 

revenue annually. The Marathas apparently retained as a standard 
tration. the demand which they found existing when they received the 
country from the Gonds. This was called the am jamabandi^ 
and at the commencement of every year an amount varying 
partly with the character of the previous season, and partly 
with the financial necessities of the central Government, was 
fixed as the revenue demand. Increases of revenue were, how- 
ever, expressed usually as percentages on the aizt jamabandi. 
The local officers or kamaishddrs^ on receiving the announce- 
ment of the revenue assessed on their charge, called the 
or headmen of villages together and distributed it over the 
individual villages according to their capacity. The pdiel 
then distributed the revenue over the fields of the village, 
most of which had a fixed proportionate value which deter- 
mined their share of the revenue. Neither headmen nor 
tenants had any proprietary rights, but they were not as a rule 
liable to ejectment so long as they paid the revenue. Under 
the earlier Maratha rulers the assessment was fairly equitable ; 
but after the Treaty of Deogaon the District was severely rack- 
rented, and villages were let indiscriminately to the highest 
bidder, while no portion of the rental was left to the pdtels. 
At the commencement of the protectorate after the deposition 
of Appa Sahib, there were more than 400 villages for which 
no headman could be found to accept a lease on the revenue 
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demanded. The revenue was at once reduced by 20 per cent. 
Cultivation expanded during the management by the British, 
and some increase was obtained, the assessment being made 
for periods of from three to five years. During the subsequent 
period of Maratha government the British system was more 
or less adhered to, but there was some decline in the revenue 
due to lax administration. Many of the cultivating headmen 
were also superseded by court favourites, who were usually 
Maratha Brahmans. The demand existing immediately prior 
to the first long-term settlement was 8-7 7 lakhs. The District 
was surveyed and settled in 1862-4 for a period of thirty 
years, the demand being raised to 8*78 lakhs. On this occasion 
proprietary rights were conferred on the village headmen. 
During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement, which was 
effected a few years before the opening of the railway to 
Bombay, the condition of the agricultural classes was extremely 
prosperous. The area occupied for cultivation increased by 
12 per cent., and the prices of the staple food-grains by 140 
per cent., while the rental received by the landowners rose by 
20 per cent. On the expiry of this settlement, a fresh assess- 
ment was made between 1893 and 1895. The revenue 
demand was raised to 10*57 lakhs, or by 18 per cent, on that 
existing before revision, Rs. 75,000 of the revenue being 
‘ assigned.’ The experience of a number of bad seasons follow- 
ing on the introduction of the new assessment, during which 
the revenue was collected without difficulty, has sufficiently 
demonstrated its moderation. The average incidence of 
revenue per cultivated acre is R. 0-12-8 (maximum Rs. 1-4-1 1, 
minimum R. o~6-o), while that of the rental is Rs. 1-0-3 
(maximum Rs. 1-13-10, minimum R. 0-9-1). The new 
settlement is for a period varying from eighteen to twenty 
years in different tracts. The collections of land and total 
revenue in recent years are shown below, in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

I 903 ~ 4 - 

Land revenue 

8,25- 

8,56 

10,62 

18,96 

9,98 

Total revenue 

1S.78 

18,40 

21,39 


The management of local affairs outside municipal areas is Local 
entrusted to a District council and four local boards, each 
having jurisdiction over one tahsiL The income of the Dis- paiities. 
trict council in 1903-4 was Rs, 1,05,000, while the expendi- 
ture on public works was Rs. 34,000, on education Rs. 27,000, 
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and on medical relief Rs. 6,000. Nagpur, Ramtek, Khapa, 
Kalmeshwar, Umrer, Mowar, and Saoner are municipal 
towns. 

The police force consists of 1,006 officers and men, with a 
special reserve of 45, under a District Superintendent, who is 
usually aided by an Assistant Superintendent There are 
2,130 village watchmen for 1,693 inhabited towns and villages. 
Nagpur city has a Central jail, with accommodation for 1,322 
prisoners, including 90 females. The daily average number 
of prisoners in 1904 was 710. Printing and binding, wood- 
work, including Burmese carving, cane-work, and cloth- 
weaving, are the principal industries carried on in the jail. 

In respect of education the District stands third in the 
Province, nearly 5 per cent, of the population (9*2 males and 
0*7 females) being able to read and write. The percentage of 
children under instruction to those of school-going age is 14. 
Statistics of the number of pupils are as follows: (1880— i) 
10,696 ; (1890-1) 12,394 ; (1900-r) 14,991 ; (1903-4) 14,141, 
including 1,135 girls. The educational institutions comprise 
two Arts colleges, both at Nagpur city, with 1 70 students, one 
of these, the Morris College, also containing Law classes with 
42 students; 5 high schools, 16 English middle schools, 17 
vernacular middle schools, and 147 primary schools. The 
District also contains two training schools and four other 
special schools. The expenditure on education in 1903—4 
was 1*74 lakhs, of which i lakh was derived from Provincial 
and Local funds, and Rs. 30,000 from fees. 

The District has 17 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
20 X in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
270,025, of whom 1,905 were in-patients, and 6,560 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 40,000. Nagpur 
city also contains a lunatic asylum with 142 inmates, a leper 
asylum with 30 inmates, and a veterinary dispensary. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of 
Nagpur, Umrer, and Ramtek. The number of persons 
successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 33 per 1,000 of the 
District population. 

[R. H. Craddock, Settlement ReJ>orty 1899. District 
Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Nagpur Tahsil. — Central ta/isll of the District of the same 
name, Central Provinces, lying between 20^46' and 21° 23' N. 
and 78^ 44' and 79° 19' E., with an area of 871 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 296,117, compared with 294,262 
in 1891. The general density is 340 persons per square mile, 
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and the rural density 136. The tahsil contains four towns — 
Nagpur (population, 127,734), the head-quarters of the tahsil^ 
District, and Province, Kamptee (38,888), Kalmeshwar 
(5,340), and Saoner (5,281) — and 417 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 42 square miles of Government forest, 80 per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in 1903—4 was 578 square miles. The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 2,76,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 26,000, The tahstl comprises the fertile plains of 
Kalmeshwar and Nagpur, the plateau of Kauras, a continuation 
of the Katol uplands, and the undulating Wunna valley. Cotton 
and jowdr are the principal crops, but there is a considerable 
area under wheat in the Kalmeshwar and Nagpur plains. 

Ramtek Tahsil. — Northern tahsil of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 5' and 21° 44^ N. and 
78® 55' and 79® 35' E., with an area of 1,129 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 156,663, compared with 157,150 
in 1891. The density is 139 persons per square mile. The 
tahsil contains two towns, Ramtek (population, 8,732), the 
head-quarters, and Khapa (7,615); and 451 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 343 square miles of Government forest, 77 per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in 1903-4 was 544 square miles. The demand for 
land revenue in the same year was Rs. 2,27,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 23,000. The tahsil contains a belt of hill and jungle 
at the foot of the Satpura range to the north, and in the south 
lie two fertile plains producing wheat and cotton respectively, 
which are divided by the Pench river. 

Umrer Tahsil. — Southern tahsil of Nagpur District, Cen- 
tral Provinces, lying between 20° 35' and 21° ii' N. and 78° 
56' and 79° 40' E., with an area of 1,040 square miles. The 
population in 1901 “was 136,476, compared “with 149,350 in 
1891. The density is 131 persons per square mile. The 
tahsil contains one town, Umrer (population, 1 5,943), the head- 
quarters, and 457 inhabited villages. Excluding 74 square 
miles of Government forest, 71 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 564 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 2,41,000, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. The 
tahsil contains a large area of wheat-growing land broken by 
low ranges of isolated hills. It has a heavier rainfall than 
Nagpur, and rice is grown towards the eastern border. 

Katol Tahsil.— Western r^M/ofN%pur District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 2' and 21° 31' N. and 78° 15' and 
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78° 59' K, with an area of 800 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 162,588, compared with 157,100 in 1891. The 
density is 200 persons per square mile. The /trM/ contains 
five towns— Katol (population, 7,313), the head-quarters, 
Narkher (7,726), Kelod (5141), Mohpa (5,336), and Mowar 
(4,799)— and 356 inhabited villages. Excluding 56 square 
miles of Government forest, 77 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 540 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 2,57,000, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. The 
tahsll contains tracts of very fertile land in the valleys of the 
Wardha and Jam rivers, and some hilly and stony country 
to the south. It is one of the great cotton-growing areas 
of the Province. 

Kalmeshwar. — Town in the tahsil and District of Nagpur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21'' 14' N. and 78° 56' E., 13 
miles west of Nagpur city by road. Kaimeshvrar is supposed 
to have been founded by nomad Ahirs or herdsmen, and the 
name is derived from that of their god Kalma. Population 
(1901), 5,340. The town stands on black soil, lying low, with 
bad natural drainage. On a small eminence in its centre is an 
old fortress, said to have been built by a Hindu family from 
Delhi in the time of Bakht Buland. Kalmeshwar was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,400. In 1903-4 the 
receipts were Rs. 5,000, mainly derived from a house tax and 
market dues. A weekly cattle market is held, and there is 
some trade in grain and oilseeds. Cotton cloth is woven by 
hand. There is an English middle school. 

Kamptee (Kdmpti ), — Town with cantonment in Nagpur 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 13' N. and 79° 12' 
E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 10 miles from Nagpur city 
and 529 from Bombay. It stands on the right bank of the 
river Kanban, and the cantonment extends in a long narrow 
line beside the river, with the native to^vn to the south-east. 
The population at the four enumerations was as follows : 
(1872) 48,831; (1881)50,987; (1891)53,159; (1901)38,888. 
The population in 1901 included 26,379 Hindus, 9,852 Mu- 
hammadans, and 1,851 Christians, of whom 1,036 w^ere Euro- 
peans and Eurasians. Kamptee is the fourth town in the 
Province in respect of population. The ordinary garrison 
consists of a battalion of British infantry, one of native infantry, 
and a field battery. Kamptee was until recently the head- 
quarters of the general commanding the Nagpur district; 
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btit this appointment has now been abolished, and the 
garrison is at present commanded from Ahmadnagar. The 
cantonment was established in 1821, and was made the head- 
quarters of the Subsidiary force maintained by the British 
under treaty with the Nagpur Baja. The whole town is 
included in the cantonment. The receipts and expenditure 
of the cantonment fund during the last decade averaged i*i 
lakhs. In 1903-4 the receipts were Bs. 1,06,000 and the 
charges Bs. 1,18,000. During Maratha rule traders flocked 
to Kamptee on account of the comparative immunity from 
taxation which they enjoyed within the cantonment, and a 
large commercial town thus grew up alongside it. Owing to 
its favourable situation on the roads leading to N%pur from 
the Satpura plateau, Kamptee for a long period monopolized 
the trade from this area ; and it is only within comparatively 
recent years that the advantages possessed by Nagpur, as the 
larger town and capital of the Province, have enabled it 
gradually to attract to itself the commercial business of Kamp- 
tee. To this transfer of trade are to be attributed the stationary 
or declining figures of population during the last thirty years, 
and the construction of the Satpura railway may tend to 
accelerate the process. The town contains three cotton-ginning 
and two pressing factories with a total capital of 2*4 lakhs, 
three of which were opened in 1891 and 1892 and the others 
since 1900. Muhammadan hand-weavers produce the cheaper 
kinds of cloth. Weekly cattle and timber markets are held, 
and the town contains one printing press. The Cantonment 
Magistrate, who has also the powers of a Small Cause Court 
Judge, has jurisdiction over the cantonment The educational 
institutions comprise a Government high school, one English 
middle, two vernacular middle, and eleven primary schools. The 
Convent of St. Joseph maintains a boarding and day school 
for European children, teaching in some cases up to the 
matriculation standard, orphanages for native children, and a 
dispensary. Medical relief is afforded to the civil population 
at the Cantonment General Hospital and a branch dispensary 
in the town. 

Katol Town.-— Head-quarters of the tahsU of the same 
name, Nagpur District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 
17' N. and 78° 36' E., on the Jam river, 36 miles west of 
Nagpur city by road. Population (1901), 7,313. The suburb 
of Budhwara on the opposite side of the river has recently been 
included in its limits. Situated in the town are the ruins of an 
old fort, and a curious temple of very early date built entirely 
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of layers of sandstone with many grotesque carvings. Katol 
is not a municipality, but a town fund is raised for sanitary 
purposes. The town is one of the important cotton markets 
of the Province, and contains 4 ginning factories with 160 
gins and 3 cotton presses, having a total capital of about 5 
lakhs. The mangoes grown locally have some reputation. 
Katol has an English middle school and a dispensary. 

Kelod,— Town in the Katol faM/ of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 27' N. and 7 ^° 53 
28 miles from Nagpur city on the Chhindwara road. The 
name is probably an abbreviation from keljhar^ ^a plantain 
tree,’ as plantain groves were formerly numerous here. Popu- 
lation (^1901), 5,141. The town contains an old fort. Kelod 
is not a municipality, but a town fund is raised for sanitary 
purposes. .A cotton-ginning factory has recently been opened. 
The chief local industry is the manufacture of large brass 
water-vessels. There is a vernacular middle school. 

Khapa.— Town in the Ramtek tahsJl of N^pur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 25 N. and 79 2'*' E., on the 
Kanhan river, 22 miles north of Nagpur city, and 6 miles from 
the Chhindwara -road. Population (1901), 7 jbiS* The town 
is built .on a site high above the river and immediately over- 
hanging it, while on the land side it is completely shut in by 
fine groves. Khapa was constituted a municipality in 1867. 
The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, octroi being 
the principal head of receipt. Thirty years ago Khapa was 
described as one of the most flourishing towns in the District, 
and its decrease in population is to be attributed to changes 
in the course of trade. Hand cotton-weaving, the principal 
local industry, is now declining owing to the competition of 
the mills. Khapa is not favourably situated for the location 
of ginning and pressing factories, and is therefore being sup- 
planted by its younger rivals in the centre of the cotton area. 
Cotton cloths in various colours for women are principally 
woven. Two weekly markets are held here, and the town 
contains a vernacular middle and girls’ schools, and a dis- 
pensary. 

Mohpa.— Town in the Katol tahszl of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 19' N. and 78^^^ 50' E., 21 
miles north-west of Nagpur city by road. Population (1901), 
5,336. Mohpa is not a municipality, but a town fund is raised 
for sanitary purposes, A cotton-ginning factory with a capital 
of about Rs. 35,000 has been opened and another is under 
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construction. The town is surrounded by gardens, from which 
vegetables are sent to Nagpur. It has a vernacular middle 
school 

Mowar. — Town in the Katol tahsil of Nagpur District, 

Central Provinces, situated in 21^ 28' N, and 78° 27' E., 
on the Wardha river bordering Berar, 53 miles north-west 
of N%pur city. Population (1901), 4,799. Mowar was 
created a municipality in 1867, The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,600. In 1903-4 they 
w’^ere Rs. 4,000, the chief source of income being market dues. 

It has a small dyeing industry, but with this exception the 
population is solely agricultural. The town is surrounded 
by groves and gardens on all sides except towards the river. 

A large weekly market is held. There is a vernacular middle 
school. 

Nagpur City. — Capital of the Central Provinces, and head- Descrip- 
quarters of the District of the same name, situated in 21° 9' N. 
and 79® 7' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 520 
miles from Bombay, and on the Bengal-N%pur Railway, 701 
miles from Calcutta, the two lines meeting here. The city 
stands on a small stream called the Nag, from which it takes 
its name, Its site is somewhat low, sloping to the south-east, 
with an open plain beyond, w^hile to the north and west rise 
small basaltic hills, on one side of which is situated the fort of 
SixABALDi, on another the residence of the Chief Commissioner, 
and on a third the great reservoir which supplies the city with 
water. Nagpur is steadily increasing in importance, the popu- 
lation at the last four enumerations having been: (1872) 

84,441; (1881) 98,229; (1891) 117,014; (1901) 127,734- 
The population in 1901 included 104,453 Hindus, 17,368 
Muhammadans, 436 Parsis, and 3,794 Christians, of whom 
1,780 were Europeans and Eurasians, 

Nagpur was founded at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by the Gond Raja, Bakht Buland. It subsequently 
became the head-quarters of the Bhonsla Rajas, and in i86r 
of the Central Provinces Administration. The battles of 
Sitabaldi and Nagpur were fought here in 1817. Two small 
riots have occurred in recent years — one in 1896 at the com- 
mencement of the famine, and one in 1899 on the enforcement 
of plague measures— but both were immediately suppressed 
without loss of life. Nagpur itself possesses no archaeological 
remains of interest, but some sculptures and inscribed slabs 
have been collected in the Museum from various parts of the 
Province. The city is also singularly bare of notable buildings ; 
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and since the Bhonsla palace was burnt down in 1864, there 
is nothing deserving of mention. The residence of the present 
representative of the family is situated in the Sakardara B%hy 
about a mile from the city, where a small menagerie is main- 
tained. But the two fine reservoirs of Ambajheri and Telin- 
kheri to the west of the city, the Juma talao (tank) between the 
city and the railway station, and the Maharajbagh and the 
Telinkheri gardens form worthy monuments of the best period 
of Bhonsla rule, and have been greatly improved under British 
administration. The Maharajbagh also contains a menagerie. 
The hill and fort of Sitabaldi form a small cantonment, at 
which a detachment of infantry from the Kamptee garrison is 
stationed. Nagpur is the head-quarters of two Volunteer 
battalions, whose combined strength in the station itself is five 
companies. 

Nagpur ’was constituted a municipality in 1864. The 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 3,28,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 4,63,000, including octroi (Rs. 2,31,000), water rate 
(Rs. 34,000), and conservancy (Rs. 26,000) ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 4,51,000, the chief items being refunds (Rs. 68,000), 
water-supply (Rs. 91,000), conservancy (Rs. 65,000), upkeep of 
roads (Rs. 15,000), drainage (Rs. 14,000), and repayment of 
loans (Rs. 22,000). The water-supply is obtained from the 
Ambajheri reservoir, distant four miles from the city. The 
works were first constructed in 1873, the embankment of 
the old tank being raised 1 7 feet, and pipes laid to carry 
water to the city by means of gravitation at a cost of 4 lakhs. 
In 1890 an extension was carried out at a cost of 3 lakhs to 
serve the higher parts of the city and civil station, which could 
not previously be supplied through want of sufficient head. 
The embankment was again raised by famine labour in 1900, 
and its present length is 1,033 yards, the greatest height being 
35 feet. The catchment area of the tank is 6^ square miles, 
and the water surface 412 acres. In order to prevent the 
water-logging of the site of the city, as a result of the constant 
intake from an extraneous source of supply, a scheme for 
a surface drainage system has now been undertaken. In 
addition to the drainage scheme a sewage farm is proposed, 
and the cost of the whole project is estimated at about 10 lakhs. 
A concession has recently been granted by the municipal 
committee for the construction of a system of electric tramway 
lines along the principal roads. 

: Nagpur is the leading industrial and commercial town of the 
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centre of India, its trade being principally with Bombay, The 
Empress Mills, in which the late J, N. Tata was the chief 
shareholder, were opened in 1877. They contain 1,400 looms 
and 67,000 spindles, the present capital being 47 lakhs. Their 
out-turn of yarn and cloth in 1904 was valued at 61 lakhs, and 
they employ 4,300 operatives. The Swadeshi Spinning and 
Weaving Mills were opened in 1892 with a capital of 15 lakhs ; 
they have 180 looms and 16,500 spindles, employ 1,100 opera- 
tives, and produced goods to the value of 14 lakhs in 1904. 

Ill addition to the mills, twelve cotton-ginning and pressing 
factories containing 287 gins and ii presses are now working, 
with an aggregate capital of 16-47 lakhs. The city contains 
eleven printing presses, with English, Hindi, and Marathi type, 
and one English weekly and two native papers are published, 
besides the Central Provinces Law Reports. The principal 
hand industry is cotton- weaving, in which about 5,000 persons 
are engaged. They produce cotton cloths with silk borders 
and ornamented with gold and silver lace. Numbers of orange 
gardens have been planted in the vicinity of the town, and the 
fruit grown bears a very high reputation. 

Nagpur is the head-quarters of the Central Provinces Officials 
Administration and of all the Provincial heads of depart- 
nients, besides the Commissioner and Divisional Judge, Nag- tions. 
pur Division, a Deputy-Postmaster-General, an Inspector of 
Schools, and Executive Engineers for Roads and Buildings 
and Irrigation. The Inspector-General of Agriculture for 
India, the Deputy-Comptroller of Post Offices, Bombay Circle, 
and the Archdeacon of Nagpur also have their head-quarters 
here. It contains one of the two Provincial lunatic asylums 
and one of the three Central jails. Numerous industries are 
carried on in the Central jail, among which may be mentioned 
printing and binding, wood-work (including Burmese carving), 
cane-work, and cloth-weaving. All the forms and registers 
used in the public offices of the Province, amounting to about 
ten million sheets annually, are printed or lithographed in the 
Nagpur jail, which contains thirty presses of different sizes. 

The Agricultural department maintains a model farm, which 
is devoted to agricultural experiment and research. The 
Victoria Technical Institute is now under construction as a 
memorial to the late Queen Empress. When finished it will 
take over the Agricultural and Engineering classes in the 
schools, and also teach various handicrafts. Nagpur is the 
head-quarters of a Roman Catholic diocese and has a cathedral 
and convent. There is also a mission of the Scottish Free 
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Church, of which the Rev. S. Hislop, whose ethno- 
graphical and other writings on the Central Provinces are 
well-known, was for long a member. The Morris and Hislop 
Colleges prepare candidates for degrees in Arts; they are 
aided, but not maintained, by Government, and had 207 
students in 1903-4. The Morris College also prepares candi- 
dates for degrees in Law, and 42 students are taking this 
course. The other educational institutions comprise three 
aided high schools, containing together 404 students ; and, 
besides middle school branches attached to the high schools, 
four English middle schools, of which two are for Muhammadan 
and Telugu boys respectively, and forty-five primary schools. 
The St. Francis de Sales and Bishop’s schools are for 
European boys, and the St Joseph’s Convent school for 
girls. They are attended by 520 children. The special 
institutions consist of male and female normal schools for 
teachers, and the agricultural school. The normal schools 
train students to qualify for teaching in rural schools. They 
are entirely supported from Provincial revenues, and contain 
39 male and 19 female students, both classes of whom receive 
stipends or scholarships. The agricultural school has 42 
students ; it is connected with the model farm, and gives 
instruction regarding improved methods and implements of 
agriculture to subordinate Government officials and the sons 
of landowners. The medical institutions comprise the Mayo 
and Dufferin hospitals for males and females respectively, 
with combined accommodation for 1 1 2 in-patients, and 9 other 
dispensaries. 

Narkher, — Town in the Katol tahsll of Nagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 29' N. and 78° 32' E., 
45 miles north-west of Nagpur city by road through Kalmesh- 
war and Sawargaon. Population (1901), 7,726. Narkher is 
not a municipality, but a town fund is raised for sanitary 
purposes. The population is almost solely agricultural, and 
the lands surrounding the town are very rich, the revenue of 
Narkher village being the highest in the District. A large 
weekly cattle market is held, and there is a vernacular middle 
school, 

Ramtek Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name, Nagpur District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 24' N. 
and 79° 2Q E., 24 miles north-east of N%pur city by road and 
13 miles from Salwa railway station. Population (1901), 8,732. 
The town lies round the foot of a detached hill forming the 
western extremity of the small Amb%arh range. As is shown 
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by its name (‘ the hill of Rama’ or Vishnu) it is a sacred place 
S the Hindus. On the hill, standing about 500 f^et ^ove 
the town, are a number of temples, which, owing to their 
many coats of whitewash, can be seen g earning in e ^ 
from a long distance. The principal temple is that of R 
Chandra standing above the others m the inner citadel, which 
is protected by two lines of walls, both of recent ong^^^ile 
a third line runs round the Ambala tank at the foot of the hi . 
The tank is lined throughout with stone revetments and steps , 
it is said to be very deep, and fish abound in it rom e 
west end of the tank a. long flight of steps leads up the hill, at 
the opposite end of which another flight descends to the town 
of Ramtek. About 27 tanks in all have been constructed 
round the town. Ramtek was constituted a municipality m 
1867 The municipal receipts. during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 8,400. In 1903-4 the receipts 
derived mainly from octroi. A large rehgious fair is held here 
in December and a smaller one m March. The December 
fair lasts for 15 days, and a considerable amount of traffic in 
cloth and utensils takes place, dealers coming from Jubbulpore 
and Mandla. A large area in the vicinity of the town is 
covered with betel-vine gardens. The variety called kapun is 
chiefly grown, and is much esteemed locally. Ihe importance 
of the town is now increasing, owing to the manganese mines 
which are worked in the tract adjoining it. A weekly cattle 
market is held. The educational institutions comprise an 
English middle, girls’, and branch schools, and a dispensary 
has also been establishedi- 

Saoner.— Town in the tahsil and'^ District of ^Nagpur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 23' N. and 78° 55 E., 
23 miles north-west of Nagpur city on the Chhmdwara road. 
The town is built on both sides of the Koferiver, the people 
on the northern bank consisting of Marathas, and those on 
the southern of Lodhis, Kirars, and other immigrants from 
Northern India. The present name is a corruption of the old 
one of Saraswatpur or ‘the city of Saraswati,’ the goddess of 
wisdom. Population (1901). S.^Sr. The towri contains an 
old temple constructed of large blocks of stone without mortar, 
and the ruins of a fort ascribed to the Gaolis. Saoner was 
constituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,800. In 1903 4 
the income was Rs. 5,000, derived mainly from a house tax, 
market dues, and rents of land. The town is an important 
cotton mart, and possesses three ginning factories containing 
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io8 cotton gins, two of which are combined with cotton presses. 
The aggregate capital of these factories is about 4^ lakhs, and 
two of them have been , opened since 1900. The Saoner 
ginning factory, started in 1883, was the first in the District. 
A hand-dyeing industry is also carried on, in connexion with 
which dl {Mormda citrifolia) was formerly cultivated round the 
town. A few trees are still left. A large weekly cattle market 
is held, and there are an English middle school and branch 
schools. A dispensary is maintained by the mission of the 
Scottish Free Church. 

Sitabaldi. — A small hill and fort in N^pur city. Central 
Provinces, situated in 21° 9' N. and 79® 7' E. It was the 
scene of an important action in 1817. War between the 
British and thePeshwa of Poona had begun on November 14 ; 
but Appa Sahib, the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, was nominally 
in alliance with the British, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Jenkins was Resident at his court. Gn November 24, 
however, Appa Sahib received in public darbdr a golden 
standard sent by the Peshwa and the title of general-in-chief 
of the Maratha armies. This was held to be a declaration 
of hostility ; and the Subsidiary force at Nagpur, consisting of 
the 20th and 24th Madras Infantry, both very weak, 3 troops 
of Bengal cavalry, and 4 six-pounder guns, occupied Sitabaldi, 
a position consisting of two eminences joined by a narrow 
neck of ground about 300 yards in length, that to the north 
being smaller than the other. Here during the night of 
November 26 and the following day they were attacked by the 
Nagpur troops, numbering 18,000 men, of whom a quarter 
were Arabs, with 36 guns. Numerous charges were repulsed, 
until at 9 a.m. on the 27th the explosion of an ammunition 
cart threw the defenders of the smaller hill into confusion, and 
it was carried by the enemy. The advantages afforded by the 
position to the British troops had now to a large extent been 
lost, the larger hill being within easy musket-range of the 
smaller. Officers and men were falling fast, and the enemy 
began to close in for a general assault on the position. At 
this critical moment the cavalry commander, Captain Fitzgerald, 
formed up his troops outside the Residency enclosure below 
the hill, where they had been waiting, charged the enemy’s 
horse and captured a small battery. The dispirited infantry 
took heart on seeing this success, and the smaller hill was 
retaken by a combined effort. A second cavalry charge com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the enemy, and by noon the battle 
was over. The British lost 367 killed and wounded. In 
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a few days the Resident was reinforced by fresh troops, and 
demanded the disbandment of the Nagpur army. Appa Sahib 
himself surrendered, but his troops prepared for resistance ; 
and on December 1 6 was fought the battle of Nagpur over the 
ground lying between the Nag river, the Sakardara tank, and 
the Sonegaon road. The Maratha army was completely de- 
feated and lost its whole camp with 40 elephants, 41 guns 
in battery, and 23 in a neighbouring depot. The result of 
this battle was the cession of all the Nagpur territories north 
of the Narbada, and Northern Berar, 

Uinrer Town,— Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, Nagpur District, Central Provinces, situated in 20*^ 52' N. 
and 79® 20' E., 29 miles south-east of Nagpur city on 
the metalled road to Mul in Chanda. Population (1901), 

15,943. Umrer is the eleventh town in the Province in size. 

It contains a Maratha fort and an old temple inside it with 
walls 1 7 feet thick, which is supposed to have been built by 
Raja Karn Sah of Chanda in the sixteenth century. Umrer was 
created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 17,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 24,000, principally derived from octroi. The 
staple industry of Umrer is the weaving of cotton cloths with 
silk borders by hand. White loin-cloths with red borders are 
generally woven, the thread being dyed with lac. About 
10,000 persons are dependent on the industry. Umrer pos- 
sesses English middle, girls^ and private Urdu schools, and 
a dispensary. A small weekly cattle market is held. 

Chanda District. — Southernmost District of the Central Boun- 
Provinces, in the Nagpur Division, and lying between 18° 
and 20° 52^N. and 78° 48' and 81*^ E,, with an area of 10,156 and hill 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Nandgaon hver 
State and Bhandara, Nagpur, and Wardha Districts ; on the 
west and south-west by the Yeotmal District of Berar and the 
Nizam’s Dominions ; and on the east by the Bastar and Ranker 
States and Drug District. The shape of the District is an 
irregular triangle with its base to the north and tapering to the 
south, where the narrow strip of the Sironcha takstl runs down 
beside the Godavari river. The Wardha, Pranhita, and Goda- 
vari rivers successively mark the western border, while to the 
north the Wunna divides Chanda from Wardha District for a 
short distance previous to its junction with the Wardha. The 
western portion, between the Wardha and Erai rivers, and a 
small strip along the north consist of undulating open country. 

East of this, to the Wainganga, the surface is generally broken 
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either by isolated hills or small ranges, large areas are covered 
with forest, and the soil is generally sandy. The Wainganga 
flows from north to south through the centre of the District 
to its junction with the Wardha at SeonI, when their combined 
streams become the Pranhita. The greater part of the country 
east of it is included in the zamlnddri estates, and consists of 
an elevated plateau stretching from north to south along the 
entire length of the District, from which again rise numerous 
ranges of hills, while dense masses of forest extend over plateau 
and valleys alike. As already noted, three of the leading 
rivers of the Province, the Wardha, Wainganga, and Godavari, 
are included in the drainage system of Chanda, while the 
Seonath, the largest feeder of the Mahanadi, rises in the north- 
eastern zaminddris. Each of these streams has numerous 
tributaries, the most important of those joining the Wainganga 
being the Andhari, the Botewahi, the Deni, the Garhvi, and 
the Kobragarhi, which with the main river carry off the 
drainage of the central and eastern portion of the District. 
The chief affluents of the Wardha are the Penganga and Erai, 
while the Bandia drains the south-eastern zaminddris and joins 
the Indravati. West of the Wainganga the principal hills are 
the Chimur, Mtil, and Phersagarh ranges, and east of it those 
of Surjagarh and Tipagarh. The general height of the plain 
country is about 900 feet above sea-level in the north of the 
District, falling to 658 feet at Chanda and 406 at Sironcha. 
Except in the open country on the west and north, the whole 
District is thickly wooded. 

East of the Wainganga gneissic rocks constitute the principal 
formation, granite, gneiss, and quartz being the typical rocks. 
To the west of that river the District is mainly occupied by 
rocks of the Upper Gondwana system, consisting of red clay 
and soft sandstone, covered by coarse, loosely-compacted sand- 
stone and shale. Fossil remains have been found in three 
well-defined seams of limestone. The Wardha valley coal- 
field occupies a belt of 75 miles along the Wardha river, and 
an area of about 1,000 square miles. 

The forest vegetation in the District is of a mixed character. 
Teak {Tectona grandis) is fairly general, but is not anywhere 
very plentiful. The principal trees are sdj (Terminalia iomen- 
tosa)^ bljdsdl {Fterocarjtus Marsupium), rohan {Soymida febri- 
fuga)^ kaddam (Stephegym parvifoiia\ haldu {Adina cordifoli.d)^ 
semur (Bombax malabaricum)^ mahud {Bassia lutifolid)^ dhaurd 
(A?iogetssus latifolia)y tmdu {Diospyros me ianoxy Ion) ^ gardri 
(Cleistanthus collinus)^ and palds {Butea frondosa), Saiaz 
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{Bostmllia serratd) is very abundant on the dry hills and 
plateaux \ other trees met with are behrd or satin-wood {Chloro- 
xylon Swietema\ rmnjhd {Acacia leucophloea)^ bahera ( Terminalia 
belerica\ siris {Albizzia odoraii$sima\ kaikrd ( Garuga pimiata\ 
moyen { Odina Wodier), ghant or mokhd {Schrebera swietenmdes\ 
pader {Stereospermum ckelonoides), anjan {Terminalia Arjumz)^ 
and nirmali {Strychnos potatorum). Near villages tamarinds 
and mangoes abound, and in the south of the District groves 
of the palmyra palm {Borassus flahellifer) occur. 

Almost all the wuld animals belonging to the Central Pro- Fauna, 
vinces occur in Chanda District, with the probable exception 
of the hunting leopard. Tigers and leopards are comparatively 
frequent, and bears are common in parts. The bison occurs 
in suitable forests. The buffalo is found only in the Ahiri 
zamlnddri and part of the Ghot pargana, Sdmbar are fairly 
numerous in suitable forests, but spotted deer are compara- 
tively rare. The bardsinghd or swamp deer is found in Ahiri 
in small numbers, and the mouse deer in the same forests. 
Antelope are decreasing in numbers in the open country on 
the west. In the Ahiri range is found the large maroon 
squirrel. Wild hog are numerous, and large packs of wild 
dogs have been most destructive to the game. All the usual 
game birds are also found, and duck and snipe visit the District 
in considerable numbers during the cold season. 

The climate is slightly hotter than that of Nagpur, and the Climate 
heat of the summer months is trying. On the whole, how- pg^ature* 
ever, the climate is healthy, and for a rice District malaria is 
exceptionally rare. The autumn months are as usual the most 
unhealthy. 

The annual rainfall averages 51 inches at Chanda town Rainfall, 
and 46 at Warora. Failure of rainfall has been very in- 
frequent. 

Bhandak, a village near Chanda, was possibly the capital of History, 
the old Hindu kingdom of Vakataka, embracing the modern 
Province of Berar and the parts of the Central Provinces south 
of the Narbada and east as far as the Wainganga. Inscriptions 
show that this kingdom existed from the fourth to the twelfth 
century, or until shortly after the rise into power of the Gond 
dynasty of Chanda. The Gonds probably became prominent 
between the eleventh and twelfth century on the ruins of the 
old Hindu kingdom. The names of nineteen kings are given 
as having reigned from the foundation of the dynasty to 1751. 

The Chanda kings are called the Ballar Sahi family after Sarja 
Ballar Sah, the ninth prince, who may have lived in the begin- 
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ning of the fifteenth century, and who assumed this title after 
proceeding to Delhi. The eleventh prince, Hir Sah, built the 
Chanda citadel, and completed the city walls which had been 
founded by his predecessor. His grandson, Karn Sah, was 
probably the first of the line to adopt the Hindu faith. The 
son of this Karn Sah is mentioned m iht Ain-i-Akbarl as an 
independent prince, paying no tribute to Delhi, and having an 
army of i,ooo cavalry and 40,000 infantry. From the time of 
Akbar until the days of the Marathas, the Chanda princes 
seem to have been tolerably independent and powerful, for 
both in their own annals and in those of the Deogarh line we 
find them recorded as gaining an important victory over the latter 
rising Gond power in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Probably it is to this period that may be referred the carvings 
of the Chanda device, a winged lion, which have lately been 
found on the walls of Gawllgarh, a famous hill-fortress on the 
southern brow of the Satpura range, which was for long the 
stronghold of Berar. The Gond kings of Chanda are shown 
by their architectural achievements — the 5 1 miles of stone 
walls of Chanda, its fine gates, and its regal tombs, the 
stone embankment and remains of the palace on the Junona 
tank, and other buildings — to have attained a comparatively 
advanced degree of civilization. Their rule was peaceful and 
beneficent, they extended cultivation and irrigation, and under 
them the District attained a degree of prosperity which has 
perhaps not since been equalled. In 1751 the Gonds were 
ousted, and the District passed under the control of the 
Marathas, forming from this period a portion of the Nagpur 
kingdom. Chanda with Chhattisgarh was allotted in succes- 
sion to the younger brothers of two of the Bhonsla Rajas, and 
under their wasteful and rapacious government the condition 
of the District greatly deteriorated. In 1817 occurred the 
rebellion of Appa Sahib; and in support of his cause the 
zamlnddr of Ahiri garrisoned Chanda against the British, while 
an army dispatched to Appa Sahib’s assistance by the Peshwa 
of Poona reached the Wardha river ten miles west of Chanda. 
It was attacked and defeated by two British brigades at Pan- 
dharkawada in April, r8i8; and the British forces then pro- 
ceeded to Chanda and, after a few days’ siege, carried the 
town by assault, the regular garrison falling to a man in its 
defence. 


From 1818 till 1830 the District was administered by British 
officers under Sir Richard Jenkins, and subsequently made 
over to Raghuji III, the last Bhonsla Raja. On his death 
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without heirs it lapsed to the British Government in 1853. 

During the Mutiny the two petty zamlnddrs of Monumpalli 
and Arpalli with Ghot rebelled, and raised a mixed force of 
Gonds and north-country Rohillas. Two telegraph officers 
encamped on the Pranhita were murdered. The disturbance 
was put down and the rebel zamlnddrs captured, largely by 
the aid of Lakshmi Bai, zamtnddr of Ahiri. As a reward she 
received sixty-seven villages of their forfeited territories, com- 
prising the Ghot pargana, which the zamtnddr of Ahiri holds 
in ordinary proprietary right. The descendant of the old 
Gond ruling family still lives in Chanda and receives a small 
political pension^ first granted by the Marathas and continued 
by the British. In i860 the British Government obtained 
by cession from the Nizam six taluks on the left bank of the 
Godavari, which were formed into the Upper Godavari District 
of the Central Provinces. In 1874 the Upper Godavari 
District was abolished, and four fdluks became the Sironcha 
tahsil of Chanda District, while the remaining two were incor- 
porated with the Madras Presidency. It has recently been 
decided to transfer three of these taluks to Madras h 

Chanda is rich in antiquarian remains, the most important Archaeo- 
of which are described in the articles on Bhandak, Chanda 
Town, and Markandi. Of the others but a bare list can be 
given. They include the cave temples at Bhandak and Winj- 
basani, Dewala and Ghugus ; the rock temple in the bed of the 
Wardha below Ballalpur, which during the flood season is 
several fathoms under water ; the ancient temples at Markandi, 

Neri, Warha, Armori, Deotek, Bhatala, Bhandak, Wairagarh, 
Waghnak, Keslabori, and Ghorpeth; and the forts of Waira- 
garh, Ballalpur, Khatora, and Segaon. 

The population of the District at the last three enumera- The 
lions was as follows; (1881) 649,146; (1891) 697,610 ; 

(1901) 601,533. Between 1881 and 1891 the rate of increase 
was 7-| per cent. During the last decade the population has 
decreased by 14-6 per cent. The District had poor crops both 
in 1896 and in 1897, and was very severely affected by famine 
in 1900. The largest decreases were in the zamlnddris of the 
Chanda and Bramhapuri which lost i5|- and 24-| per 

cent, respectively, while the decline in the Bramhapuri tahsil 
outside the zamlnddris yfdiB 20 per cent In the Sironcha 
tahsil the jowdr crop did not fail in 1897, and the people 
gained by the high prices prevailing for produce. The District 

^ This transfer had been sanctioned and the arrangements for it were 
nnder consideration at the time of writing (1906). v 
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has two towns, Chanda and Warora, and 2,584 inhabited 
villages. The principal statistics of population, based on the 
Census of 1901, are shown below: — 


T'ahsU. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and iQOi, 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Chanda , 

1. 1 74 

I 

319 

121,040 

103 

- 8.6 

.3^046 

V^^rora . 

1,282 

I 

406 

1347547 

105 

- 6.9 

37510 

Bramhapuri 

897 

. . 

340 

1 1 5.049 

128 

— 20-2 

3,049 

Sironcha . 

^,ogs 


421 

55.465 

18 

+ 7*2 

788 

Garhchiroll 

3 >708 

•• 

1,098 

1557214 

42 

~ 25.3 

2,029 

District total 

10,156 

2 

2>584 

581,315 

57 

— 14.6 

11,422 


The transfer of the taluks of Nugur, Albaka, and Cherla of 
the Sironcba taMl^ covering an area of 593 square miles and 
containing 142 villages with 20,218 inhabitants, to the Madras 
Presidency, which was under contemplation in 1906, has been 
allowed for in the statistics given above. In 1905 the Ahiri 
zammdari was transferred to the Sironcha tahsil^ and a new 
taJisil was formed at Garhchiroll, containing the zaminddris of 
the Bramhapuri tahsU and those of the Chanda tahsil except 
Ahiri, with a strip of rxoxi-zaminddri area. The corrected 
District figures of area and population are 10,156 square miles 
and 581,315 persons. The statistics given in the remainder of 
this article are for the District as it stood before the transfer 
of territory, with the exception of those of density and number 
of villages. The density of population is only 57 persons per 
square mile, being the lowest in the Province. The open 
country is fairly well populated, but the large zammddri areas 
are for the most part covered with forest and contain very few 
inhabitants. About 77 per cent, of the population are Hindus 
and 21 per cent. Animists. Muhammadans number more 
than 10,000, of whom about a quarter live in Chanda and 
Warora. There is great diversity of language, as of caste, in 
Chanda; 63 per cent, of the population speak Marathi, more 
than 16 per cent. Gondi, 12 per cent Telugu, and 5 per cent 
the Chhattlsgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. The Telugu 
population reside principally in the Sironcha but 

numbers of persons belonging to Telugu castes are found in 
several large villages of the Chanda tahslL The speakers of 
Chhattlsgarhi belong chiefly to the Ambagarh-Chauki zamzn- 
ddri in the north-east corner of the District, which adjoins 
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Nandgaon. The Marathi speakers live ail over the open 
country, while the forests east and south of the Wainganga are 
populated chiefly by Gonds. 

Brahmans (5,000) are the largest landholders. Kunbis Their 

(95.000) and Marathas (1,500) together form 17 per cent of 

the population. Kohlis number 7,000 ; but with the decay of tions, 
sugar-cane cultivation and the repeated failures of rice, they 
have fallen into poor circumstances. Other numerous castes 
are Ahirs or herdsmen (17,000), and Telis or oil-pressers 

(32.000) , both of whom are now engaged principally in cultiva- 
tion. Gonds (135,000) form nearly a quarter of the whole 
population. The Maria Gonds are almost a separate race. 

They are generally tall and well built, in great contrast to the 
ordinary type of Gond. Their marriage is adult, and the con- 
sent of the girl is essential. Sexual licence before marriage is 
an ordinary custom, but after marriage husbands not infre- 
quently murder their wives, if they discover that they have 
been unfaithful. In a District with so many rivers, DhTmars 

(31.000) or fishermen are naturally numerous, forming about 
5 per cent, of the population. They are generally in poor cir- 
cumstances, as also are the impure menial caste of Mehras or 
Mahars (74,000), who constitute 12 per cent. The whole of 
the Sironcha taJisll is held by a superior proprietor of the 
Velama caste, who resides at Hyderabad. About 70 per cent, 
of the population were returned as dependent on agriculture 
in 1901. 

Christians number 266, of whom 204 are natives. The Christian 
Church of Scotland supports a mission in Chanda with four “^ssions. 
schools, while in Sironcha the American Methodist Mission, 
founded in 1893, has several schools principally for the 
depressed Dher boys. 

Black soil is found in the tracts adjoining the Wardha river. General 
and in the doab between the Wardha and Erai comprising most 
of the Warora iahsil^ and north of Chimur. An alluvial belt ditions, 
of black soil mixed with sand also occurs on the banks of the 
Wainganga. Elsewhere the yellow soil formed from metamor- 
phic rock is generally prevalent. Inferior sandy and stony 
soils cover a large area in the zamlnddris. In the Sironcha 
tahsll a good deal of alluvial black soil is found on the banks 
of the Godavari. Linseed, gram, and wheat are grown princi- 
pally in the black soil lands of the Chanda Haveli and those 
adjoining the Wardha river, while jowdr h the chief crop in 
Sironcha and the Warora iahstl^ and rice in the centre and 
east of the District, 
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Chief agri- 
cultural 
statistics 
and crops. 



^ About 4,851 square miles, amounting to 48 per cent, of the 
total area of the District, are included in the twenty zammdari 
estates, while 9,000 acres are held free of revenue, and 8,000 
have been sold outright under the Waste Land Rules. More 
than 300 square miles have been allotted for settlement on the 
ryohmri system, of which 55 square miles are cultivated and 
pay a revenue of Rs. 21,000. The principal statistics of 
cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, areas being in square 
miles: — 


Tahsil, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Chanda . 

1,174 

283 

44 

367 

554 

Warora . 

1,282 

515 


366 

346 

Bramhapuri 

897 

202 

56 

506 

443 ■ 

Sironcha . . . 

3,095 

86 1 

6 

279 

480 

Garhchiroli 

3,708 

426 

51 

1,104 

849 

Total 

10,156 


182 

2,422 

2,672 


Considerable areas of land are at present under old and new 
fallows. Rice covers 355 square miles, jotvar 349 square miles, 
linseed and til 95 square miles each, cotton 79 square miles, 
wheat 67 square miles, and gram 31 square miles. In recent 
years the acreage of the wheat crop has fallen by a half, while 
that of jowdr has increased by more than 50 per cent. Jowdr 
is grown both as an autumn and spring crop, the latter pre- 
dominating. Cotton is also grown both as an autumn and 
spring crop, the latter practice being followed in the rice 
country in the same manner as with jowdr^ the reason in both 
cases probably being to avoid the deleterious effect produced 
by a heavy rainfall. The spring cotton is said to have the 
stronger staple. Til has become a crop of some importance 
in recent years. Less than 1,000 acres are now under sugar- 
cane j its cultivation has decreased with the unfavourable 
seasons, owing to the inability of the local product to compete 
in price with that from Northern India. Bhandak and the 
adjoining village of Chichordi contain a number of betel-vine 
gardens, and the leaf produced is of good quality. In the 
zaminddris the Gonds still practise dahya or shifting cultiva- 
tion. A plot of ground is covered with brushwood, 4 to 6 
inches deep. This is fired just before the rains, and, when 
they break, rice is scattered broadcast among the ashes. In the 


■ ^ In the statistics of cultivation and cultivable waste here given, 2,994 
square miles of waste land in the zamXnddri estates which have hot been 
cadastrally surveyed are excluded from the total area of the District. 
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second year a small millet is sown, and the land is then left 
fallow for ten years, as the available timber fuel near it has 
been exhausted, and its transport from a distance is extremely 
laborious. Rents are paid by the * axe ' of land, which is roughly 
about an acre. 

The area under the valuable cotton crop has nearly trebled Improye- 
in the last few years, while manure is now more largely 
to both rice and cotton. During the decade ending 1904 tural 
Rs. 92,000 was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, principally for the construction of irrigation tanks, and 
5|- lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

i\s regards the extent of irrigation Chanda is second only Irrigation, 
to Bhandara. In a normal year nearly 230 square miles, or 
22 per cent, of the cropped area, are irrigated. In 1903-4 the 
area was 182 square miles. About 7,000 acres of this consists 
of garden crops and sugar-cane, and the remainder of rice. 

Irrigation is applied in the usual manner from tanks, both by 
percolation and by cutting an outlet in the embankment and 
carrying the water to the fields through mud channels. A very 
few of the largest tanks are provided with an inferior masonry 
outlet, but most of them have no sluices or permanent waste- 
weirs. The supply of water depends on a sufficient quantity 
of rainfall to fill the tanks, and in years of complete drought 
only a quarter of the ordinary area can be irrigated. There 
are nearly 6,000 tanks in the District, with an ordinary 
capacity of irrigating an average of 24 acres each, and about 
1,600 wells, which supply an acre and a half each. The best 
tanks are situated in the tract north of Mul, on both sides of 
the Nagpur road. Profitable schemes for tanks to irrigate an 
additional 100,000 acres at a cost of about 20 lakhs have 
been prepared by the Irrigation department, in addition to a 
number of other protective projects. A scheme for a canal in 
the dodl^ between the Wainganga and Andhari rivers has been 
suggested. 

Cattle are bred all over the District in the forest tracts, the Cattle, 
bulls being selected and kept for breeding. The bullocks 
used for rice cultivation are small and usually white, while in 
the spring-crop country large bullocks, like those of Berar, 
and usually red and white or reddish brown in colour, are 
employed. There is a considerable difference in the price, 
and also in the working life of the two breeds, those used in 
the rice country being much cheaper, and, owing to the severity 
of the work, shorter-lived than the others. Buffaloes are used 
for the carriage of the rice plants in transplantation, but they 
: ' B b 
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are not much in favour. Most of the ghi produced is from 
buffalo’s milk. Goats and sheep are kept in large numbers 
in Chanda, the total of sheep being greater than in any 
other District of the Central Provinces except Raipur. They 
are kept by the professional shepherd castes of Dhangars and 
Kuramwars, and the manure which they afford is valuable. 
In Sironcha there is a special breed of large, straight-haired 
sheep, generally white, and sometimes reddish brown in colour. 
They grow to 3 feet high at the shoulder, and give i to 2 
seers (2 to 4 lb.) of milk which is used for the manufacture of 
ghi. The rams are used for fighting, and matches are arranged 
on festivals. . 

Forests. Government forests cover 2,672 square miles, or about 26 
per cent, of the total area of the District. In addition to 
this the samindan and mdlguzdri forests cover 3,919 square 
miles. The forests are well distributed, and very few villages 
are more than three miles from some part of them. The most 
important tracts are the Ahiri range, which supplies teak for 
export, and the Mohurli and Haveli ranges, which used to supply 
the Warora colliery with pit-props, fuel, and charcoal. The 
ordinary species of trees found have already been described. 
The extensive bamboo forests west of the Wainganga seeded 
in 1900, but most of the seed was destroyed by an insect, so 
that there has been little reproduction. A considerable 
quantity of lac was formerly gathered, but it w'as recklessly 
taken for sale during the famine, leaving no wood for stock, 
and the supplies have consequently been depleted. The forest 
revenue in 1903—4 amounted to about 2 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 75,000 was realized from sales of timber and Rs. 55,000 
from gi-azing fees. 

Minerals. A colliery was worked by Government at Warora in the 
Wardha valley coal-field from 1871, the output of coal in 1904 
being about 112,000 tons, which sold for 5-2 lakhs, while the 
net earnings were nearly 2 lakhs. About 1,000 persons were 
employed in the colliery, flhe coal was sold to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, to municipalities for water-works, and 
to cotton mills and ginning factories. The Warora colliery was 
closed in 1906. Another coal-field exists at Bandar, about 30 
miles north-east of Warora, which contains three seams with 
a total thickness of 38 feet. Seams have also been found at 
Ballalpur, six miles south of Chanda, at Dudholi, a village near 
it, and at Ghugus on the Wardha river. Test borings have been 
made at Ballalpur by Government, but owing to the proximity 
of the river much difficulty has been found in sinking the pits. 
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A prospecting licence has been granted for Dudholi. There 
are old copper mines at Thanwasana in the Ghatkul tract, at 
Govindpur near Talodhi, and at Mendha near Rajoll. Iron 
ores of good quality occur, the best known localities being 
Dewalgaon, Gunjewahi, Lohara, Pipalgaon, and Ratnapur. The 
ores at Lohara and Pipalgaon contain 69 and 71 per cent, of 
iron respectively. About 1,150 tons of iron were smelted in 
1904 by primitive charcoal furnaces, but the industry is not 
prosperous. Diamond mines formerly existed on the Satti 
river, a tributary of the Kobragarhl near Wairagarh, and gold 
dust is obtained by washing in the Wainganga and Indravati 
rivers. Good building stone is found in several localities, and 
red, yellow, and white clay at Chanda. Limestone brought 
from Berar is burned at Bhandak, and lime is also prepared at 
Ratnapur near Gadborl and Naw^egaon. 

The tasar silkworm is bred by Dhimars in the forests of Arts and 
the Wairagarh and Sindewahi ranges, and silk is woven by the 
caste of Koskatis at Chamursi and one or two other villages. 

It is principally used for turbans. Silk loin-cloths and cholls 
or bodices for women are woven by a few houses of Patwis at 
Chanda with thread obtained from Bengal; they are usually 
red or yellow in colour. The weaving of silk-bordered cotton 
cloths is a considerable industry, and the products of Chanda 
were formerly exported over a large area. Chanda, Chimur, 
and Armor! are the principal centres, but there are a number 
of weavers in all the large villages in the north of the District. 

The cloths are sometimes embroidered with gold and silver 
thread. Ordinary coarse cotton cloth is woven by large numbers 
of Mahars, from mill-spun thread. The better class of coloured 
cloths are woven with thread dyed in the mills, but thread is 
sometimes dyed black locally with imported indigo. The 
inferior cloths are dyed red and blue in the ordinary manner by 
ChhTpas and Rangaris, the principal centres being Chanda, Mul, 

Saoli, and Bramhapuri ; but only the poorer classes wear cloths 
dyed by indigenous methods, as they have a peculiar odour. 

Gold and silver ornaments of a special pattern are made at 
Chanda, specimens of which were sent to the Delhi Exhibition. 

They are made with a base of silver, on which are fixed pieces 
of lacquered wood of different patterns, the surface being then 
covered with gold leaf. Brass and copper vessels are made at 
Chanda and Neri in the Bramhapuri tahsil^ and also ornaments 
of a mixture of three parts of brass and one of zinc, which are 
worn by the poorer classes. Good lacquer-work is turned out 
at Pomurnai Articles of bamboo are also lacquered at Chanda. 

B b 2 
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Ornamental slippers are made at the same place, patterns being 
worked on them with silk thread. Warora has a fire-clay brick 
and tile factory formerly worked by Government in connexion 
with the colliery, and two cotton presses and four ginning 
factories have been opened in the last few years. 

Com- The principal exports by rail are oilseeds, timber, hides and 

merce. cotton, and pulses. Rice goes chiefly by cart to Berar, 

Hyderabad, and Wardha. Small quantities of wheat are some- 
times sent by road from the Bramhapuri tahsil to Nagpur. The 
oilseeds are linseed, til, castor, and mustard, while mahua oil 
is also an important product. Cotton has only come into pro- 
minence in the last few years. Large quantities of teak-wood 
are sent from Alapillai and from the northern zamlnddris by 
road. Bamboos, gum, myrabolams, and lac are also exported 
from the forest near the railway. Grass and charcoal are some- 
times taken from the northern zamt?iddris for sale in Raipur 
District. Sdmbar horns are exported for the manufacture of 
knife-handles. The flowers of the mahud are sent to Wardha 
and Berar. Superior bricks and tiles are made in the Warora 
colliery, and are sold locally and also sent out of the District. 
Silk-bordered cloths are largely exported to Nagpur, Berar, and 
Hyderabad. Leather shoes and ropes are sent to Berar. Salt, 
sugar, thread, cotton piece-goods, metals, and kerosene oil are 
the principal imports. The salt used is sea-salt from Bombay. 
Sugar comes principally from the Mauritius, and to a less extent 
from Northern India. Gtir, or unrefined sugar, is largely 
imported from Bangalore and Northern India, the trade having 
sprung up within the last ten years. 

Railways The Wardha-Warora branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 

and roads, enters the north-western corner of the District, with 

stations at Nagri and Warora. An extension of the rail^way 
through Chanda to the coal-mines at Ballalpur is now under 
construction. Nearly the whole external trade of the Dis- 
trict passes through Warora station, which is connected by 
metalled roads with Chanda and Chimur, and by an unmetalled 
road with Wun in Berar. The Mul and Sironcha roads are the 
most important routes leading from Chanda into the interior of 
the District. During the rainy season some produce is carried 
by boat on the Wainganga between Bhandara and Armor!, and 
during the famine grain was brought down by boat to Garh- 
chiroli. Considering its size, the District is not well provided 
with roads. The length of metalled roads is 79 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 398 miles ; the annual expenditure on mainte- 
nance is Rs. 54,000, The Public Works department has charge 
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of 298 miles of road and the District council of 179. There 
are avenues of trees on 58 miles. 

Previous to the last decade there is little record of distress Famine, 
in Chanda. The District suffered in 1868-9, but not so severely 
as other parts of the Province, and little or no relief appears to 
have been given. From this date conditions were generally 
prosperous until 1891-2, from which year there were successive 
short crops until 1896-7, caused in three years by cloudy and 
rainy weather during the winter months, and in three years by 
premature cessation of the monsoon rainfall. The failure of 
1896-7 was not in itself severe, as an average out-turn of half 
the normal was obtained from all crops, but following on the 
previous lean years it caused some distress. Relief was princi- 
pally given by granting loans for the construction and improve- 
ment of tanks. The mortality was never excessive. In 1899- 
1900 a complete failure of crops occurred and severe famine 
prevailed, aggravated by epidemics of cholera and dysentery 
arising from the scarcity of water, and 32 per cent, of the popu- 
lation were at one time on relief. Several road works were 
undertaken, 54 new tanks constructed, and 238 repaired or 
improved. The total expenditure was 44 lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by four Assistant or District 

Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes ^phclivi- 
. . . i i sions and 

the District is divided into five tahsz/s, each of which has a staff. 

tahsllddr and a naib-tahsUddr. Owing to the extent of its forests 
the District has two Forest officers, both of the Imperial 
service, , , ■ 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Sub- Civil and 
Ordinate Judge, and a Munsif for each of the Chanda, Warora, 
and Bramhapuri The Divisional and Sessions Judge 

of the Nagpur Division has jurisdiction in Chanda. Crime and 
litigation are of the ordinary type. 

During the ten years previous to the commencement of Land 
British management the collections of land revenue averaged 
3*34 lakhs. The practice was to give short leases for a period tration. 
of three to five years, leaving the /a A/ or village headman from 
13 to 15 per cent of the ‘assets.’ Various miscellaneous 
taxes and transit dues realized under Maratha rule were 
abolished when the District became British territory. The 
last period of Maratha rule, from 1830 to 1853, was charac- 
terized by reckless misgovernment. Many of the old hereditary 
headmen were dispossessed and their villages made over to 
Brahman officials on a reduced assessment, while in order 
to make 
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extort increased sums from those who remained. In 1862-3, 
when the first regular settlement was begun, the demand had 
fallen to 2-65 lakhs. The revision of assessment was concluded 
in 1869, the term fixed being thirty, twenty, and thirteen years 
in different areas. The tract settled for thirteen years consisted 
of certain villages in the Ghot pargana. The revised revenue 
was fixed at 2*64 lakhs, of which Rs. 22,000 was 'assigned but 
this sum excludes Rs. 59,000 on account of zamindari estates, 
and the revenue of the Sironcha tahsll^ which then constituted 
a separate District. The village headmen were made proprietors, 
and all tenants received occupancy rights. The Amgaon, Raj- 
garh, Ghatkul, and Wairagarh parganas, in which the revenue 
had been fixed for only twenty years, were summarily settled in 
1886-8. On the expiry of the thirty years’ settlement, a fresh 
revision was undertaken in 1898, and is still (1906) in progress, 
its conclusion having been delayed by the famines. The col- 
lections of land and total revenue in recent years are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

i8go-i. 

1 900- 1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

2,78 


2,19 

3.36 

Total revenue . 

6.43 

7,S2 

5.89 

8,65 


Local The management of local affairs outside municipal areas is 

boards and entrusted to a District council and four local boards, each 
palities. having jurisdiction over one tahsll, while the funds raised for 
Sironcha are administered by the Deputy-Commissioner. The 
income of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 54,000; and 
the expenditure on public works was Rs. 1 1,000, on education 
Rs. 21,000, and on medical relief Rs. 5,000. Chanda and 
Warora are municipal towns. 

Police and The District Superintendent of Police is usually aided by an 
Assistant, and has a force of 663 officers and men, including 
3 mounted constables, besides 1,889 village watchmen for 
2,584 inhabited villages. Chanda has a District jail with 
accommodation for 148 prisoners, including 13 females, and 
Sironcha a subsidiary jail accommodating 53 prisoners. The 
daily average number of prisoners in the Chanda jail in 1904 
was 61, and in the Sironcha jail between 3 and 4. 

Education. In respect of education Chanda stands thirteenth in the 
Province, about 2 per cent, of the population (3-9 males and o*i 
females) being able to read and write. The percentage of 
children under instruction to those of school-going age is 8, 
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Statistics of the number of pupils under instruction are as 

follows: (i88o~~i) 3,670 ; (1890-r) 5,495 ; (1900-r) 5,278 ; 
(1903-4) 6,998, including 265 girls. The educational institu- 
tions comprise a high school at Chanda town conducted 
by private individuals, 3 English middle schools, 4 verna- 
cular middle schools, and 114 primary schools. There are 
four girls’ schools in the District. Three schools for boys and 
one for girls are conducted by the Chanda Mission. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, of which 
Rs. 38,000 was .derived from Provincial and Local funds and 
Rs. 4,000 from fees. 

The District has 14 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
53 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
91,306, of whom 506 were in-patients, and 1,498 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 35,000, of 
which the greater part was provided from Provincial and 
I.ocal funds. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in any part of the District, Vaccina- 
and only 32 per 1,000 of the population were successfully 
vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Major Lucie Smith, Settlement Report, 1869.. A District 
Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Chanda Tahsil. — Central tahsil of the District of the same 
name. Central Provinces. In 1901 its area was 5,058 square 
miles, and its population 195,385 persons. In 1905 the con- 
stitution of the tahsil was entirely altered, the large Ahiri 
zamlnddri estate being transferred to the Sironcha tahsil, and 
the remaining zamlnddri estates with a tract on the east of 
Chanda to the new Garhchiroli tcihsiL The revised area of 
the Chanda tahsil is 1,174 square miles, and its population 
121,040 persons, the density being 103 persons per square 
mile. The population in 1891 of the area now constituting 
the tahsil was 132,477. The tahsil contains one town, 

Chanda (population, 17,803), the District and tahsil head- 
quarters, and 319 inhabited villages. Excluding 554 square 
miles of Government forest, 59 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. With the exception of a small 
open black soil tract on the western border, the tahsil consists 
of rice country and is covered over a great part of its area with 
hill and forest. The land revenue demand for the new tahsil 
was approximately Rs, 60,000, before the revision of settlement 
now in progress. 

War ora Tahsil. — North-western tahsil of Chanda District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 19'^ 59' and 20° 44' N, and 
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78° 48^ and 79° 37' E., with an area of 1,282 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was i34j547j compared with i 44 ? 5 ^o 
The density is 105 persons per square mile. The tahzicon- 
tains one town, Warora (population, 10,626), the head-quarters, 
and 406 inhabited villages. Excluding 346 square miles of 
Government forest, 71 per cent, of the available area is occu- 
pied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 515 
square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year 
was Rs. 1,14,000, and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The greater 
part of the iahsz/ is an open black soil tract in the valley of the 
Wardha river, bearing spring crops, and thus differing con- 
siderably from the rest of Chanda, which is mainly a rice 
District, and resembling rather the adjoining District of 
Wardha. 

Bramhapuri {Brahmapurt). — Northern tahsll of Chanda 
District, Central Provinces. In 1901 its area was 3,324 square 
miles, and its population 220,453 persons. In 1905 a new 
tahsll was constituted at Garhchiroli to ^vhich 2,527 square 
miles, including fifteen zamznddri estates with a total area of 
over 2,000 square miles, were transferred from Bramhapuri, 
the Bramhapuri ta/zszl at the same time receiving a small 
accession of 100 square miles of territory from Chanda. The 
revised totals of area and population of the Bramhapuri tahsll 
are 897 square miles and 115,049 persons. The population in 
1891 of the area now constituting the ta/zszl was 144,157. The 
density is 128 persons per square mile, and the tahsll contains 
340 inhabited villages. Its head-quarters are at Bramhapuri, 
a village of 4,238 inhabitants, 77 miles from Chanda town by 
road. The tahsll contains 443 square miles of Government 
forest. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 for the area now 
constituting the tahsll was approximately Rs. 82,000. Bram- 
hapuri is almost wholly rice country, and contains a number of 
fine irrigation tanks in the larger villages. 

Sironcha. — Southern tahsll of Chanda District, Central 
Provinces. In 1901 its area was 1,085 square miles, and its 
population 51,148 persons. The transfer of the taluks of 
Nugur, Albaka, and Cherla of the Sironcha tahsll^ covering an 
area of 593 square miles and containing 142 villages with 
20,218 persons, to the Madras Presidency has been sanctioned, 
but further details of administration were being considered in 
1906. In 1905 an area of 2,603 square miles of the Chanda 
tahsll^ of which 2,600 were in the Ahiri zaminddri estate, was 
transferred to Sironcha. The revised totals of area and popu- 
lation of the Sironcha tahsll are 3,095 square miles and 55,465 
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persons. The population in 1891 of the area now constituting 
the tahsU was 51,732. The density is only 18 persons per 
square mile, and the tahsil contains 421 inhabited villages. 
Its head-quarters are at Sironcha, a village of 2,813 inhabitants, 
130 miles from Chanda town by road. The area of Govern- 
ment forest in the new tahsili^ 480 square miles, while 2,254 
square miles of the Ahiri zamtnddri are covered by tree-forest, 
scrub-jungle, or grass. The northern portion of the tahsil 
comprised in the Ahiri zamtiiddri is one of the most densely 
wooded and sparsely populated areas in the Province ; to the 
south of this Sironcha extends in a long narrow strip to the 
east of the Godavari, and consists of a belt of rich alluvial soil 
along the banks of the river and its affluents, with forests and 
hills in the background. The population is wholly Telugu. 
The land revenue demand of the tahsil was approximately 
Rs. 17,000, before the revision of settlement now in progress. 

Garhciiiroli. — Tahsil of Chanda District, Central Provinces, 
constituted in 1905. It was formed by taking the zamlnddri 
estates of Bramhapuri, and those of Chanda with the exception 
of Ahiri, together with 1,457 square miles of the khdlsa or land 
held in ordinary proprietary right, from the east of the Chanda 
and Bramhapuri tahstls. The area of the tahsil is 3,708 square 
miles, and the population of this area in 1901 was 155,214, 
compared with 207,728 in 1891. The density is 42 persons 
per square mile. The tahsil contains 1,098 inhabited villages. 
Its head-quarters are atGarhchiroli, a village of 2,077 inhabitants, 
51 miles from Chanda towui by road. The tahsil includes 19 
zamlnddri estates, lying to the east and south of the Wain- 
ganga river, with an area of 2,251 square miles and a population 
of 82,22 1 persons. Most of this area is hilly and thickly forested, 
the area of forest in the zamlnddris being 900 square miles. 
Outside the zamlnddri estates there are 849 square miles of 
Government forest. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 for 
the area now constituting the tahsil was approximately Rs. 
41,000. 

Bhandak. — Village in the tahsil of Chanda District, 

Central Provinces, situated in 20° 7' N. and 79® 7' E., 12 miles 
from Warora station on the Chanda road. It has been suggested 
that Bhandak was the capital of the old Hindu kingdom of 
Vakataka or Berar, but the names are not connected, and no 
inscriptions of the Vakataka rulers have been found here. The 
numerous ruined temples and fragments of sculpture and 
squared stones show that it must at one time have been a great 
city. The most famous temple at present is that of Badari N%, 
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or the snake temple, the object of worship being a or cobra, 
which is said to make its appearance on all public occasions. 
The temple itself is modern and has been reconstructed from 
older materials, many old sculptures being built into the walls. 
To the east of the village near the main road is a tank con- 
taining an island, which is connected with the mainland by an 
old Hindu bridge constructed of massive columns in two rows, 
with heavy beams laid along their tops to form a roadway. The 
bridge is 136 feet long and 7 feet broad. About a mile and 
a half to the south-west of Bhandak, in the hill of Bijasan, is 
a very curiously planned Buddhist cave. A long gallery is 
driven straight into the hill to a distance of 7 1 feet, and at the 
end of it is a shrine containing a colossal Buddha seated on 
a bench. Two galleries lead off at right angles to the first, and 
each of these has also its shrine and statue. From traces of 
inscriptions on the walls the date of the original excavations 
may be inferred to have been as early as the second or third 
century a. d. In Gaorara, a mile and a half to the south of 
Bhandak, are the remains of several temples, and caves and 
niches hollowed out in the rock for the reception of statues. 
The principal temple is called Jobnasa’s palace, and the two 
chief caves are called his big and little fow^l-houses. 

Chanda Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name, Central Provinces, situated in 19° 57' N. and 78° 58' E., 
at an angle formed by the junction of the Erai and Jbarpat 
rivers, and 28 miles from Warora, on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. Population (1901), 17,803. The name is a 
corruption of Chandrapur, ‘the city of the moon.’ Chanda 
was the capital of a Gond dynasty, whose supremacy lasted 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. The appearance of 
the city from without is most picturesque. Dense forest 
stretches to the north and east. On the south rise the blue 
ranges of Manikdrug, and westward opens a cultivated rolling 
country with distant hills. The town itself is surrounded by 
a continuous line of wall, five and a half miles in circuit, with 
crenellated parapets and broad ramparts, traced in re-entering 
angles and semi-circular bastions. The thickness of the walls 
is ro feet, and for the greater part of the circuit they are in 
a good state of preservation. They were built by the Gond 
king Hir Sah, and repaired by the Marathas. They now form 
an efficient protection against the floods which are not in- 
frequently caused by the Erai river, when driven back by the 
swollen current of the Wardha at their confluence. The walls 
are pierced by four gateways and five wickets. The most 
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noticeable buildings in the town are some temples, and the 
tombs of the later Gond kings. The principal temples are 
those of Achaleshwara, Mahakali, and Murlldhar, They are 
generally plain with pyramidal roofs in steps, the only exception 
being the fane of Achaleshwara, the walls of which are covered 
with a multitude of small sculptured panels. The tombs are 
plain substantial buildings, rather heavy in appearance. Out- 
side the walls is the large Ramala tank, from which water is 
brought into the town in pipes constructed under Gond rule. 
Along the pipes at intervals are round towers, or /lafknzs, at 
which the water can be drawn off and carried into small 
reservoirs. Outside the town to the south-east, and lying on 
the ground, is a collection of colossal figures of Hindu deities 
carved from the basalt rock and left lying in situ. The largest 
of them measures 26 by 18 by 3 feet. They are known as 
Rayappa’s idols ; and the story is that they were prepared by 
a wealthy Komati named Rayappa, w^ho intended to build a 
gigantic temple to Siva, but died before he could complete it 
The greater part of the space within the walls is vacant, and 
some of it is sown wu'th crops, though suburbs have grown up 
outside. 

Chanda was constituted a municipality in 1867. The 
municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 32,000. 'The income has largely expanded in recent years, 
and in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 48,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi. The trade of the towm is now much less than it was, 
but Chanda is still the commercial centre of the District. It 
has also several hand industries, among which may be men- 
tioned cloth-weaving either of silk or of cotton with silk borders, 
dyeing, the manufacture of ornamental slippers, gold and silver 
work of a peculiar pattern, bamboo-work, and carpentering. 
A large annual fair is held just outside the Achaleshwara gate 
in the month of April, the total attendance at which is estimated 
at 100,000 persons. Cattle, tobacco, and garlic are the principal 
articles sold. Chanda possesses a high school, supported by 
private subscription, with 63 pupils, an English middle and 
various other schools, and two dispensaries. The Episcopal 
Church of Scotland has established a mission station here, and 
maintains three schools. 

MarkandL — -Village in the Garhchiroli tahsU of Chanda 
District, Central Provinces, situated in 19^" 41' N. and 79° 50' E., 
56 miles south-east of Chanda town by road. Population 
(1901), 211. The village stands on a bluff overlooking the 
Wainganga, and is remarkable for an extremely picturesque 
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group of temples, They are enclosed in a quadrangle 196 feet 
by 1 1 8, and there are about twenty of different sizes and in 
different stages of preservation. They are richly and elaborately 
sculptured, and are assigned to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The wall surrounding them is of a primitive type, and probably 
much older. The largest and most elaborate temple is that of 
Markanda Rishi. There are also some curious square pillars 
sculptured with figures of soldiers, and probably more ancient 
than the temples. A religious fair is held annually at Markandi 
in February and March lasting for about a month. The great 
day of the fair is the Sivaratri festival, when the attendance 
amounts to 10,000 persons. 

Warora Town. — Head-quarters of the fa/isll of the same 
name, Chanda District, Central Provinces, situated in 20*^ 14' N. 
and 79° 1 E., two miles from the Wardha river. It is the 
terminus of the Wardha- Warora branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 45 miles from Wardha and 517 from 
Bombay. An extension of the railway from Warora to a 
point beyond Chanda has recently been begun. Population 
(1901), 10,626. Warora was constituted a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 22,000. In 1903-4 the income had increased 
to Rs. 32,000, principally derived from octroi. Water is 
obtained from a large tank outside the town, and carried into 
it in pipes. Warora is the station at which the bulk of the 
produce of Chanda District, and much of that of the adjoining 
Yeotmal District of Berar, reaches the railway. A Government 
colliery was worked here from 1871 to 1906, In 1903-4 the 
output was 117,000 tons of coal, raised at a cost of Rs. 2-15-4 
per ton. The earnings for the year amounted to 5*4 lakhs and 
the expenditure to 3-7 lakhs, giving a return of 1 1|- per cent, on 
the capital expenditure. About 1,000 miners were employed. 
The coal was sold to the railway, and to the local mills and 
factories. In connexion with the colliery a fire-clay brick and 
tile factory was established, the output of which in 1904 was 
valued at Rs. 42,000. A ginning and pressing factory belonging 
to the Empress Mills, Nagpur, with 14 gins and one press, was 
opened in 1903. It has a capital of about a lakh of rupees, and 
dealt with cotton to the value of Rs. 55,000 in the first year of 
working. Another cotton press and three ginning factories 
have since been constructed. Warora possesses English middle 
and girls^ schools, and two dispensaries. 

Bhandara District. — District in the Nagpur Division of 
'the Central Provinces, lying between 20® 40' and 21^47' N. 
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and 79” 27' and 80° 40' E., in the eastern portion of *e 
Nagpur plain, with an area of 3,9^5 square miles. It is 
separated from Chhattisgarh by the Satpura range on the systems, 
north, and by a line of broken hill and forest country further 
south. Through a narrow gap of plain between the hills on 
the north and south pass the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and the 
great eastern road. Bhandara is bounded on the north by 
Balaghat and SeonI Districts; on the west by Nagpur;^ on the 
south by Chanda ; and on the east by the Feudatory States of 
Chhulkhadan, Khairagarh, and Nandgaon._ The surface is 
generally open and level, being broken only in a few places by 
isolated ranges of hills. The lowest and most northerly of 
these is the Ambagarh range, an outlier of the Satpuras, whic 
enters from the west, and trending in a north-easterly direction 
cuts off the valley of the Bawanthari river frotn the rest of the 
District. Soon after entering Bhandara the ridge is crowned 
by the fortress of Ambagarh. In the centre, running from the 
east of Bhandara town to the railway near Gondia, is the 
Gaikhuri range, a cluster of low peaks surrounded by irregular 
forest country. The points of Lendejharl (i,499' feet) and 
Jamri (1,712 feet) are the highest Just west of Bhandara the 
Ballahi range, consisting of a few sandstone hills capped with 
granite and overhanging the eastern road, forms a prominent 
feature in the landscape. Lastly, in the south-east he the 
Nawegaon or Partabgarh hills, the highest part of the District. 
Among them, under a seven-peaked mass, locally known as the 
‘hill of the seven sisters,’ is the Nawegaon lake, and on an 
outlying bluff of this cluster stood the old fortress of Partabgarh 

(1,842 feet). The peak of Nishani is 2,314 feet high. In the 

extreme south-west near Paunl there is an isolated clump of 
hills, and in the north-east the Satpura range takes in the comer 
of the District formed by the Salekasa and Darekasa zaniln- 
daris. The main river is the Wainganga and practically all the 
others are its tributaries. The Wainganga enters the District 
on the north-east, and flows diagonally across until it passes 
within a mile of Bhandara town on the south-west, its valley 
lying between the Ambagarh and Gaikhuri ranges. After this 
it flows to the south, forming for a short distance the boundary 
between Bhandara and Nagpur, and then turning south-east 
again cuts off the small and fertile strip of Pauni from the rest 
of the District. Its width in the District is generally 500 
yards, but opposite Pauni it broadens to half a mile. During 
the open season it consists only of a srnall and sluggish streain 
everywhere fordable, and containing at intervals deep pools full 
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of fine fish. The principal affluent of the Wainganga is the 
Bagh, which rises in the Chichgarh zaminddri, south-east of 
the Partabgarh range, and flows almost due north for a course 
of 70 miles, forming for some distance the boundary between 
Bhandara and Balaghat. It joins the Wainganga near Beni, 
being crossed by the new Satpura railway just before its 
junction. Another tributary on the left bank is the Chulband, 
which rises in the Gaikhurl range and flows south, crossing the 
great eastern road at Saongi, where it is spanned by a large 
bridge. The Pangoli rises near Tumsar, and joins the Bagh 
near Kamtha on the border of the District. On the right 
bank the tributaries are the Chandan, which flows past Wara- 
seoni and Rampaili and meets the Wainganga near SaonrI, the 
Bawanthari flowing down from Seoni District and joining it at 
Mowar, and the Sur coming east from Nagpur to a junction 
not far from Bhandara town. The valleys of the Wainganga 
and Bagh have been called the ^ lake region ’ of N^pur, from 
the number of large artificial tanks constructed for irrigation 
which form a distinctive feature of the country. The most 
important are those of Nawegaon, with an area of 5 square 
miles, and Seoul, with a circumference of more than 7 miles, 
while smaller tanks are counted by thousands. These large 
tanks have been constructed by members of the Kohli caste, 
and, though built without technical engineering knowledge, 
form an enduring monument to the natural ability and industry 
of these enterprising cultivators. The larger tanks are irregular 
lakes, their banks formed by rugged hills, covered with low 
forest that fringes the waters, while dykes connecting the pro- 
jecting spurs from the hills are thrown athwart the hollows. 
The Sakoli tahsll or southern portion of the District consists 
largely of hill and forest. Elsewhere the country is for the most 
part open and closely cultivated, and the expanses of rice and 
wheat-fields thickly studded with fruit-bearing trees and broken 
by low, flat-topped hills present a pleasant and prosperous 
appearance. 

The main formation in the valley of the Wainganga consists 
of basalt and other igneous rocks, while in the eastern and 
southern part of the District it changes to metamorphic sand- 
stone. Beds of laterite are common in all parts. In the 
isolated ridges and hills round Bhandara town a close-grained 
sandstone is found which makes a good building stone. 

The forests generally cover and surround the hill ranges, but 
beyond the Partabgarh range a broad belt of jungle extends 
from Owara and Amgaon in the north, round the eastern and 
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southern border of the District, 

found on the higher hills, and bamboos abound. The other 
timber trees are saj {Terntimlia iomeniosd), kndta {Lager- 

stroemiaparviflora\zn^lnjasal or beuB (PUrocarpus Mar su-_ 

Uum). Much of the zamlnddn forest consists of ^ 

^Bomellia serrata), a tree of very little value. Mahua {Bassta 
latifolia) is abundant in the open country, and the usual frui - 
bearing and sacred trees surround the villages. The grasses 
called kusai and ghonar are principally used for thatching, an 
,msydl for fodder. Kdns {Saccharum spontanemi) sometimes 
invades the wheat-fields. 

Bison occur in the Gaikhurl and Partabgarh ranges, and Fauna, 
instances have been known of wild buffalo entering the District 
from the south. Tigers and leopards are found in most of the 
forests. Snipe and duck are fairly plentiful, and large fish are 
obtained in the deeper reaches of the Wainganga and in the 

^‘Thfclhnate is slightly cooler than that of Nagpur, and the ahnate^ 
highest temperature in the hot season is usually not more p^rature. 
than 112°. The nights, if the sky is clear, are nearly always 
cool In winter the nights are cold, though it never actually 
freezes. Malarial fever is prevalent from August to the_ end of 
the year, especially in the south and east. Severe epidemics 
of cholera usually follow years of scanty rainfall. ^ 7 -? p • r 11 

The annual rainfall averages 55 inches; the Tirora iahstl, Ramfa . 
situated in the open country to the north, gets a smaller rain- 
fall than Bhandara and suffers most in years of drought. 

Nothing is known of the early history of the District, except i» ory. 
■for a vague tradition that at one period it was held by Gaoli 
kings. In the seventeenth century the open country in the 
north was included in the territories of the Deogarh Gond 
dynasty, and the fort at Ambagarh seems to have been built 
by the Pathan governor who held the Dongartal estate in Seoni 
under the Gond Raja, Bakht Buland. The eastern and southern 
portions of the District were at this time covered with continu- 
ous forest • but the fact that some of the zaminddrs formerly 

held deeds granted by the Garha-Mandia dynasty shows that 

these territories were nominally under their jurisdiction, whi e 
the present zamlnddr of Chichgarh holds a patent from the 
Chanda kings. In 1743 Bhandara, with the^ rest of the 
Deogarh territories, became part of the, Maratha kingdom of 
Nacfpur but was at first governed by kamatskddrs or subordi- 
nate revenue officials who were controlled from Nagpur, and 
whose charges, ten in number, were assigned as apanages of 
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different officers of the court. The present town of Bliandara 
was constituted the District head-quarters in 1820, when a 
European officer was appointed as Superintendent under the 
temporary administration of Sir Eichard Jenkins. Soon after 
the Maratha accession, a Kunbi pdtel^ who had rendered some 
services to Chimnaji Bhonsla on his expedition to Cuttack, 
received as a reward a grant of authority over the eastern part 
of the District, with instructions to clear the forest and bring it 
under cultivation. This grant led to the rise of the zarninddri 
family of Kamtha, which by 1818 had extended its jurisdic- 
tion over 1,000 square miles of territory, comprising about 
fourteen of what are now the zaminddri estates of Bliandara 
and Balaghat, the ancestors of the present zamlnddrs having 
held their estates in subordination to the Kamtha house. In 
1818 Chimna Patel, the zamlnddr, rose in support of Appa 
Sahib, took the Maratha governor of Lanji prisoner, and 
garrisoned a number of the existing forts with his retainers. 
A small expedition was dispatched against him from Nagpur 
under Captain Gordon, which, after a successful engagement 
with four hundred of the zaminddVs levies at the village of 
Nowargaon, stormed Kamtha and took Chimna Patel prisoner. 
The Kamtha territories w^ere made over to the Lodhi zammddr 
of Warad, who had afforded assistance to the British and 
whose descendants still hold the zaminddri. Some years after- 
wards the zaminddri of Kirnapur, now in Balaghat, w^as con- 
ferred on the deposed Kamtha family. The subsequent history 
of Bhandara has been the same as that of the Nagpur kingdom, 
and on the death of Raghuji III, the last Raja, in 1853, it 
became British territory. During the Mutiny the peace of the 
District was undisturbed. In 1867 the Lanji tract and several 
of the zaminddris were taken from Bhandara to form part of 
the new Balaghat District. 

Archaeo- An old cromlech and stone pillars are to be seen at Tillota 

logy. Khairi, and some remains of massive stone buildings at 
Padmapur near Amgaon. Old temples, most of them of the 
kind called Hemadpanti, built without mortar, are found at 
Adyal, Chakahetl, Korambi, and Pinglai, a suburb of 
Bhandara town. There are a number of forts, the principal 
being Ambagarh, constructed by the Muhammadan governor of 
Seoni; Chandpur and Bhandara, traditionally ascribed to the 
Gaolis ; Sangarhi and Partabgarh, built by the Gonds ; and 
Paunl, constructed by the Marathas. The fort of xAmbagarh 
was used as a prison by the Marathas, and it is said that 
criminals were sent there to be poisoned by being compelled 
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to drink the stagnant water of the inner well. This fort and 
also that of Pauni were held against the British in Appa 
Sahib’s rebellion of 1818, and were assaulted and carried by 

Storm. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (i88i) 683,779; (1891) 742,850; (1901) 
663,062. Between 1881 and 1891 the increase w^as somewhat 
smaller than the Provincial average, partly owing to emigration 
to Nagpur and Berar. During the last decade, there was some 
emigration to Wardha and Berar, and the District suffered 
from partial failures of crops in 1895 and 1896, being very 
severely affected by famine in both 1897 and 1900. The 
density of population is 167 persons per square mile. Under 
favourable circumstances the District could probably sup- 
port with ease a density of more than 200. There are 
three towns — Bhandara, Pauni, and Tumsar— and 1,635 
inhabited villages. Villages in Bhandara are generally of a 
comparatively large size, the proportion with 500 inhabitants 
or more being the highest in the Province. The principal 
statistics of population in 1901 are shown below : — 


TahsU . 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage, of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1801 and iQOi. 

Number of 
persons able, 
to read and 
write. 

£ 

6 

H 

Villages. 

Bhandara . 

1,088 

3 

507 

204^153 

187 

~ 1 1 .0 

6,254 

Tirora 

1,328 


571 

291,514 

2 20 

- 12.9 

6,256 

Sakoli . 

^»549 


557 

167,395 

108 

“ 6.5 

4.236 

District total 

3 > 9 ^.=> 

3 

i >635 

663,062 

167 

- 10-7 

16,746 


The statistics of language show that 77^- per cent, of the 
population speak Marathi, and 13^ per cent, Hindi and Urdu ; 
of the remainder, 56,000 persons, or 79 per cent, of the total 
number of Gonds, speak Gondl. About 88 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus, and ro per cent. Animists. Muham- 
madans number nearly 13,000, of whom 3,000 live in towns. 

Until recently there were a considerable number of Muham- 
madan cotton-cleaners, but with the introduction of mill-spun 
thread this mdustry has deciined. 

The principal castes of landholders are Maratha Brahmans Their 
(6,000), who possess 340 out of 1,9 17 revenue villages, Pon- 
wars (63,000) with nearly 300, Kunbis (79,000) with about tions. 
200, Lodhis (18,000) with 166, and Kolills (i 1,000) with 136. 

c c 


c.p. 
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The Maratha Brahmans obtained their villages under the 
Ehonsla dynasty, when they were employed as revenue officials, 
and either assumed the management of villages or made them 
over to their relations. The three great cultivating castes are 
Ponwars, Kunbis, and Kohlis, the Ponwars being traditionally 
skilful in growing rice, Kunbis with spring crops, and Kohlis 
with sugar-cane. The skill of the Ponwars at irrigation is pro- 
verbial, and it is said of them that they can cause water to flow 
up a hill. The Kunbis are dull and heavy, with no thought 
beyond their wheat and their bullocks. The Kohlis live 
chiefly in the Chandpur tract of Bhandara and the Sakoli 
tahsil They are not so prosperous as they formerly were, 
when Kohll patch built the great tanks already mentioned. 
The Lodhis (i 8,000) are not important numerically, but they 
hold some fine estates, notably the zaminddri of Kamtha with 
an income of over a lakh of rupees. Gonds number 70,000, or 
about io-| per cent, of the population, and Halbas 17,000. 
Several of the zamlnddrs belong to each of these castes, the 
Gonds being generally seriously involved, and the Halbas 
somewhat less so, though they are not often prosperous. The 
Gonds suffered severely in the famines. The menial weaving 
and labouring caste of Mehras is represented by 118,000 
persons, or nearly 18 per cent, of the population. About 
72 per cent, of the whole population are shown as dependent 
on agriculture. 

Christians number 319, including 286 natives, of whom the 
majority belong to the United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission, which has been established in Bhandara since 1882, 
and maintains a hospital, an orphanage, and schools for boys 
and girls. A branch of the American Pentecostal Baptist 
Mission has recently been opened at Gouda. 

About 53 per cent of the soil of the District is that called 
morand, or black and nearly black soil mixed with limestone 
pebbles or sand. The best black soil or kanhdr occupies 
4J per cent, and is alluvial, being found in the tracts bordering 
on the Wainganga, especially round Pauni, where the Wain- 
ganga takes a sudden turn, and the deposit of detritus has 
increased. Farther east, yellow sandy soil, which gives a large 
return to irrigation, generally predominates, covering 31 per 
cent, of the whole cultivated area. The quantity of inferior 
land is therefore comparatively small. 

Of the total area, 1,479 square niiles, or 37 per cent., are 
comprised in the 28 zaminddri estates, to which it has been 
held that the custom of primogeniture does not apply, while 
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95 square miles are held wholly or partially free of revenue by 
members of the Bhonsla family, and 3,000 acres have been sold 
outright under the Waste Land Rules. The balance is held on 
the ordinary mdlgu%dri tenure. The chief statistics of culti- 
vation in 1903--4 are as follo'ws, areas being in square miles — 


TahsIL 

Total. 

: Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Bhandara 

1,088 

483 

35 

298 

204 

Tirora . 

1,328 

<557 

40 

475 

88 

Sakoli . 

1.549 

356 

53 

749 

240 

Total 

.^,965 

1,496 

128 


533 j 


A large quantity of waste land therefore still remains, and 
as very little inferior soil has been brought under the plough, 
it would appear that there must be considerable scope for 
extension of cultivation. Rice occupies 628 square miles, 
jowdr 158, wheat 135, gram 70, linseed 116, and pulses 254. 

In recent years wheat has to some extent been supplanted by 
jowdr, and while the area under rice has considerably fallen 
off, this has only to a small extent been counterbalanced by 
an increase in kodon. About four-fifths of all the rice grown 
is transplanted and the balance is sown broadcast. Wheat is 
grown principally in the Pauni, Tumsar, and Rampaili tracts, 
and small embankments are often constructed for wheat-fields, 
especially when rice is grown as a rotation crop with wheat. 

Jowdr is frequently sown as a spring crop in Bhandara, as the 
rains are too heavy to allow it to succeed as an autumn crop. 

Linseed, gram, and the pulse tturd {Laihyrus sativus) are 
grown as second crops in rice-fields. Sugar-cane was formerly 
an important crop in Bhandara, but the area under it has 
decreased in recent years, and is now only about 1,500 acres 
or less than a third of the former total. Ginger, oranges, and 
plantains are grown in the villages of Jam and Andhargaon 
and sent to Nagpur. 

The practice of growing second crops in rice-fields and of Improve- 
irrigating rice has grown up since 1864. In a favourable year 
second crops are grown on as large an area as 341 square miles, tural prac- 
A variety of sugar-cane called kathai, which gives only half hce. 
the usual out-turn of sugar but is easier to cultivate and less 
liable to damage by wild animals, has been generally adopted 
in preference to the superior canes. During the decade ending 
1904 more than lakhs was advanced under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act, principally for the construction of irrigation 
tanks, and nearly 6 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 

c c 2 ■ 
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of which 3 lakhs was given out during the scarcity of 1902-3. 
A considerable proportion of this latter sum was expended in 
agricultural improvements. 

No good cattle are bred in the District, except in the small 
forest tract to the north of the Ambagarh range where there are 
professional breeders of the Golar caste. The herds from here 
are taken to Baihar for grazing during six months of the year. 
Elsewhere no care is exercised in breeding, and the type pro- 
duced is poor. Bullocks are imported from the Kanker and 
Bastar States and from the Satpura Districts of Chhindwara and 
Seoni for rice cultivation, and from Berar in the spring-crop 
area. Buffaloes are used for rice cultivation and also for draught. 
They are not largely bred locally, the young bulls being 
imported from the northern Districts. They are slightly more 
expensive than bullocks, and are usually kept in combination 
with them, and are used for the heavy work of transplantation 
and harvesting. There are very few sheep, but numbers of 
goats are bred by ordinary agriculturists both for food and for 
sacrifice. 

The District of Bhandara has a larger irrigated area than any 
other in the Province, as much as 370 square miles receiving 
an artificial supply of water in a normal year. This represents 
nearly a quarter of the net area under crop, and nearly half of 
that under rice, which, with the exception of a few thousand 
acres of sugar-cane and vegetables, is the only crop to which 
irrigation is applied. In 1903-4 the irrigated area was 128 
square miles. The water for irrigation is accumulated in village 
tanks of the ordinary kind, and either percolates through the 
embankment or is drawn off to the fields by channels constructed 
of earth, from outlets cut in the centre or side of the embank- 
ment. A few of the large reservoirs, such as Nawegaon, Seoni, 
and Siregaon, have rough masonry sluices. A system is also 
practised of constructing small embankments to hold up water 
temporarily during the monsoon months; in September and 
October these are cut, and the water taken on to the rice-fields, 
while wheat is sown in the bed of the tank. Irrigation is at 
present almost entirely dependent on a sufficient supply of rain 
to fill the tanks at some period during the monsoon ; and in 
1899, when there was a complete failure of the rainfall, only 
about 4 per cent, of the normal cropped area could be supplied 
with water. The configuration of the country, and the hill 
ranges traversing the District, afford a number of favourable 
sites for large storage reservoirs similar to those already con- 
structed by the people, and several projects of this nature have 
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been prepared by the Irrigation department. The construction 
of the Khairbanda tank to protect 4,000 acres is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Government forests cover 532 square miles, of which all but Forests* 

Z are ‘ reserved ’ forests. The chief areas are on the Ambagarh, 
Gaikhuri, and Partabgarh ranges, and there is a small block 
to the west of Pauni. The higher levels of the Gaikhuri and 
Partabgarh hills contain a certain amount of teak. Elsewhere 
the ordinary mixed species are found. Bamboos are abundant. 

Most of the revenue comes from timber and bamboos, and 
the rest from the usual minor forest produce. The total value 
of forest produce sold in 1903-4 was Rs. 45,000. Besides the 
Government Reserves, the District contains 946 square miles 
of tree forest, principally in the mmlnddris. Some teak forest 
is found in Darekasa and Salekasa. 

The manganese ores in the District are now being worked by Minerals, 
a European firm, the principal deposits being near Tumsar. 

About 150 labourers are employed, and the output in 1904 was 
8,558 tons. Deposits of iron ore of a superior quality exist in 
several villages in the Tirora iahstl^ and are worked to a small 
extent by native artificers. A little gold is obtained by washing 
in the Sonjhari Dudhi river. 

The weaving of silk-bordered cloths is a substantial industry Arts and 
in Bhandara, and has not yet been seriously affected by the 
competition of the mills. The principal centres are Bhandara 
town, Pauni, Mohari, and Andhargaon, and the total number 
of persons employed is about 6,000. Fine cotton cloths are 
woven wuth coloured silk borders, usually red, and the weavers 
in Pauni use counts as fine as 8o’s. The silk thread comes 
from Assam through Nagpur ready dyed. Ordinary country 
cotton cloth is also produced in considerable quantities by 
Mehras, who live in large numbers in Tumsar and the surround- 
ing villages. Cotton cloths are dyed with imported materials in 
a number of villages, about 500 persons being employed in this 
industry at Beni. At Bhandara all kinds of brass vessels are 
made. Stone Jars are turned out at Kanerl and cart-wheels at 
Tumsar. Soft grass matting for bedding is manufactured from 
a grass called suMwdsa, and bamboo baskets and matting are 
made in a number of villages. 

Rice is the staple export, being sent to Bombay for the foreign Com- 
trade, and also to N%pur and Berar. Wheat, gram, the pulse 
Mrad^ and oilseeds are also exported, these being generally taken 
by cart from Pauni to Nagpur. Of the forest produce teak and 
heiddi^Pkrocarf us Marsupiuffi)^ timber and bamboos, and mahud^ 
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myrabolams, hides, and wax are generally exported ; and various 
articles of local manufacture, as brass-ware, silk-bordered cloths, 
and stone jars, are sent to neighbouring Districts. In the last 
few years there have been considerable exports of manganese. 
Cotton piece-goods are imported from the Nagpur and Bombay 
mills, and English cloth from both Bombay and Calcutta. Yarn 
is obtained from the Nagpur and Hinganghat mills. Kerosene 
oil is brought from Bombay, and is now solely used for lighting. 
Sea-salt also comes from Bombay. Mauritius sugar is princi- 
pally used. Giir or unrefined sugar is both produced locally 
and imported from Bombay and the United Provinces. A 
certain amount of jowar and the pulse arJiar is brought into 
the District for consumption from Berar and Nagpur. The 
principal trading stations are Gondia and Tumsar, and after 
them Tirora and Amgaon. Tumsar is the centre for the part 
of the District north-west of the Wainganga, and for the adjoining 
tracts of Seonl and Balaghat. South of the Wainganga the 
trade of the Tirora tahsll on both sides of the railway goes to 
Tirora, Gondia, or Amgaon according to their relative proximity. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the northern 
portion of the District, with a length of 78 miles and ten stations, 
including Bhandara, within its borders. The Satpura narrow- 
gauge extension starts north from Gondia junction, and has 
a length of 1 1 miles and one station in the District. The most 
important roads are the great eastern road running through the 
south of the District, and the roads from Tumsar to Rampaili 
and Katangi, from Gondia to Balaghat, and from Tirora to 
Khairlanji. The length of metalled roads is 136 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 259 miles, all of which, except 21 miles of the 
latter class maintained by the District council, are in charge 
of the Public Works department, the expenditure on upkeep 
being Rs. 58,000. There are avenues of trees on 26 miles. 

The years 1822, 1832, and 1869 are remembered as having 
been marked by famine from failure of rainfall. After 1869, 
the year of the Bundelkhand famine, the District prospered 
until the cycle of bad seasons commencing in 1894. Two years 
of poor crops were followed by a harvest of less than half the 
normal in 1895-6, and of one-third of the normal in 1896-7. 
Severe distress occurred in the latter year, the numbers on relief 
rising to 43,000 persons, or 6 per cent, of the population, in June, 
1897, and the total expenditure being 10 lakhs. Again in 
1899-1900 both the rice and wheat harvests w^ere complete 
failures and famine ensued. About 140,000 persons, or nearly 
19 percent, of the population, were on relief in July, 1900, and 
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the total expenditure was 26 lakhs. In both these famines, 
besides improvements to communications, large numbers of 
tanks were constructed and repaired. In 1902 there was again 
a very poor rice crop and some local relief was given, tank works 
also being undertaken by the Irrigation department. 

The Deputy-Commissioner usually has a staff of three District 

Assistant or Extra- Assistant Commissioners. For administra- , 

sions and 

tive purposes the District is divided into three tahslls, each of staff, 
which has a tahslldar and a naib-tahsildar. The Forest officer 
is generally a member of the Provincial service. The Execu- 
tive Engineer of the Bhandara Public Works division, com- 
prising Bhandara and Balaghat Districts, is stationed at 
Bhandara town. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordi- Civil and 
nate Judge, and a Munsif at each tahsil. The Divisional and 
Sessions Judge of the Nagpur Division has jurisdiction in 
Bhandara. There are benches of honorary magistrates at 
Bhandara town, RampailT, and Amgaon. Suits brought for 
the use of water for irrigation are a noticeable feature of the 
civil litigation. Heinous crimes are somewhat numerous, 
murders committed with an axe being a comparatively common 
offence. Cattle thefts are also frequent. 

Owing to large changes in the area of the District, the old Land 
figures of the revenue demand cannot usefully be compared 
with the present ones. Under Maratha administration short- tration. 
term settlements were the rule. The farm of a certain area 
was given to an official called a mdmlatddr^ generally, a court 
favourite, who made himself responsible for the revenue. 

Each village had a pdtel or headman, who acted as its repre- 
sentative and engaged for the revenue demand, which rose and 
fell according to the circumstances of the year. The demand 
was distributed over the fields of the village, each of which had 
a number representing its proportionate value. The pdtel had 
no proprietary right, but his office was generally hereditary, 
descending not necessarily to the eldest son, but to the most 
capable member of the family. The tenants also had no legal 
status, but were seldom ejected so long as they paid their rents, 
more especially as the supply of land was in excess of the 
number of cultivators to till it. The result of the system was, 
however, that the mdmiatddrs^ who were usually Maratha 
Brahmans, managed to get a large number of villages into 
their own hands and those of their relations, and when pro- 
prietary rights were conferred by the British Government they 
thus became hereditary landowners. After the acquisition of 
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the District in 1853, short-term settlements were continued for 
a few years. Preparations for the first regular survey were 
commenced in 1858, and a thirty years^ settlement was com- 
pleted in 1867, the demand then fixed being 4-57 lakhs on the 
area now constituting the District. During the currency of 
this settlement the District prospered, the price of agricultural 
produce rose greatly on the construction of the railway, and 
cultivation expanded. The District was resettled in the years 
1894-9, and the revenue was raised to 6*04 lakhs, being- 
equivalent to an increase of 38 per cent, in the khalsa and 
69 per cent, in the zamlndari estates. The average revenue 
incidence per cultivated acre is R. o-io-ii (maximum 
Rs. 1-3-1, minimum R. 0-5-4), while the corresponding rental 
incidence is R. 0-15-4 (maximum Rs. 1-3-9, niinimiim 
R. 0-5-5). collections of land and total revenue in 

recent years are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1S80-1. 

1890-1. 

iQor>-i. 

1903 - 4 . 

Land revenue . 

4,03 

4,08 

2:77 

5.66 

Total revenue . 

7,59 

8,41 

5>57 

s,sr 


The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is 
entrusted to a District council and three local boards, each 
having jurisdiction over one tahslh The income of the Dis- 
trict council in 1903-4 was Rs. 61,000, while the expenditure 
on education was Rs. 24,000 and on public works Rs. 17,000. 
Bhandara, Tumsar, and Pauni are municipal towns. 

The force under the District Superintendent of police con- 
sists of 352 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, 
besides 2,116 village watchmen for 1,638 inhabited villages. 
There is a District jail with accommodation for 126 prisoners, 
including ii females. The daily average number of prisoners 
in 1904 was 70. 

In respect of education Bhandara is neither particularly 
advanced nor backward, 2*5 per cent, of the population 
(5*2 males and o*i females) being able to read and write. Sta- 
tistics of the number of pupils under instruction are as 
follows : (1880-1) 3,899; (1890-1) 7,630; (1900-x) 7,682 ; 

(1903-4) 8,226, including 275 girls. The schools comprise 
2 English middle schools at Bhandara, with 5 vernacular 
middle schools and 129 primary schools, besides 2 private 
schools. One of the Bhandara English schools is managed by 
the Free Church Mission. Two high school classes have been 
opened at the expense of a private resident in the new English 
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school, but have not yet been recognized by the Allahabad 
University, There are six girls’ schools, three in Bhandara, 
and one each at PaunT, Sanichari, and Tumsar. A separate 
school for low-caste Dher boys is maintained at Pauni. The 
expenditure on education in 1903--4 was Rs. 46,000, the 
income from fees being Rs. 4,500. 

The District has 8 dispensaries, with accommodation for Hospitals 
59 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was pgfsfries 
93,106, of whom 323 were in-patients, and 2,111 operations 
were performed. The expenditure \vas Rs. 12,000, of which 
the greater part was provided from Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Vaccina- 
Bhandara, Tumsar, and Pauni. The percentage of successful 
vaccinations in 1903-4 was 45 per 1,000 of the population, 
being above the Provincial average. 

[A. B. Napier, Settknmit Report^ 1902. A District Gazetteer 
is being prepared.] 

Bhandara Tahsll. — Western tahsil of the District of the 
same name, Central Provinces, lying between 20° 40' and 
21® 43' N. and 79° 27' and 79"^ 55' E., with an area of 1,088 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 204,153, compared 
■with 229,287 in 1891. The density is 187 persons per square 
mile. The tahsil contains three towns — Bhandara (population, 

14,023), the iahsil and District head-quarters, Pauni (9,366), 
and Tumsar (8,116) — and 507 inhabited villages. Excluding 
204 square miles of Government forest, 63 per cent, of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 \vas Rs. 2,09,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 20,000. The tahsil occupies a narrow^ strip of land along 
the west of the District, consisting mainly of open level 
country bordering the Wainganga, a considerable area being 
covered with fertile black soil. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 483 square miles, of which 35 w^ere irrigated. 

Tirora. — Northern tahsil of Bhandara District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21*^ 10' and 21° 47' N. and 79° 43' 
and 80° 40' E., with an area of 1,328 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 291, 514, compared with 334,579 in 
1891. The density is 220 persons per square mile. The 
tahsil contains 571 inhabited villages. Tirora, the head- 
quarters, is a village of 3,640 inhabitants, 30 miles from 
Bhandara town, on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Excluding 
88 square miles of Government forest, 56 per cent, of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,46,000, and for cesses 
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Rs. 22,000. The faksllinchidt^ ii zamfnddri coYeiing 
an area of 769 square miles, of which 163 consist of forest. 
It consists roughly of an open level tract of rice-growing land, 
with forests towards the eastern border. The cultivated area 
in 1903-4 was 657 square miles, of which 40 were irrigated. 

Sakoli. — Southern tahstl of Bhandara District, Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 20® 41' and 2P if N. and 79^ 43' and 80® 
34' E., with an area of 1,549 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 167,395, compared with 178,984 in 1891. The 
density is 108 persons per square mile. The ifaM/ contains 557 
inhabited villages. Its head-quarters are at Sakoli, a village of 
2,019 inhabitants, 24 miles from Bhandara town by road. 
Excluding 240 square miles of Government forest, only 32 per 
cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,25,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 12,000. The includes 17 zammddri estates 

with a total area of 710 square miles, of which 406 consist of 
forest. It is a rice-growing tract broken up by small ranges of 
hills, and contains the large irrigation tanks for which Bhandara 
is noted. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 356 square 
miles, of which 53 were irrigated. 

Bhandara Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll and District 
of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 10' N. and 
79° 40' E., on the Wainganga river, 7 miles from a station on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Population {1901), 14,023. The 
town contains an old fort said to have been built by the Gaolis, 
which is now used as a jail. Bhandara was constituted a 
municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,000. By 1903-4 the 
income had more than doubled and amounted to Rs. 35,000, 
the chief sources being octroi and water rate. The water- 
supply is obtained from the Wainganga. Three filtration wells 
have been constructed in the bed of the river, and water is 
raised from them to a service reservoir near the jail. The 
works were opened in 1900, the cost of the scheme being 1*84 
lakhs and the annual maintenance charges about Rs. 6,000. 
The principal industry of Bhandara is brass-working, and its 
name is said to be derived from bhdna^ ‘ a brass dish.^ Cotton 
cloth is also woven, but the trade of the place is not consider- 
able. The educational institutions comprise a private high 
school supported by contributions from the residents, an Eng- 
lish middle school, and several other boys^ and girls^ schools. 
Three dispensaries are maintained, including mission and 
police hospitals. The United Free Church of Scotland estab- 
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lished a mission station here in 1882, and now supports an 
orphanage, a dispensary, and several schools. 

Gondia. — Village in the Tirora tahsil of Bhandara District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21® 28' N. and 80® 13' E., on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 81 miles from Nagpur and 601 
from Bombay. Gondia is the junction for the new Satpura 
narrow-gauge railway which runs to Jubbulpore across the 
Satpura plateau. Population (1901), 4,457. It is one of the 
two leading goods stations in Bhandara District, receiving 
the produce of the surrounding area of Bhandara and of the 
lowlands of the adjoining Balaghat District. A large weekly 
grain market is held here. The greater part of the town stands 
on Government land, and the ground rents realized are 
credited to a fund for sanitary purposes, which is supplemented 
by a house rate. A branch station of the American Pentecostal 
Mission at Raj-Nandgaon has recently been established. 
Gondia contains Hindi and Marathi primary schools, and a 
dispensary. 

Paum. — Town in the talistl and District of Bhandara, 
Central Provinces, situated in 20^ 48' N. and 79^ 39' E., on 
the Wainganga river, 32 miles south of Bhandara town by 
road. Population (1901), 9,366. Some bathing or flights 
of stone steps have been constructed on the bank of the Wain- 
ganga, and the town contains a fort which was stormed by the 
British in 1818. Pauni was constituted a municipality in 1867. 
The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 4,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,500, mainly 
derived from a house tax. The staple industry of the town is 
the manufacture of silk-bordered cloths, and thread of very 
fine counts is woven. The 'weavers are, however, not very 
prosperous. The town stands in the fertile black soil tract 
called the Pauni Haveli. It contains vernacular middle and 
girls’ schools, a school for low-caste Dher boys and an Urdu 
school, and also a dispensary. 

Ttimsar. — Town in the tahsil and District of Bhandara, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 23' N. and 79“ 46' E., on 
the Bengal-N%pur Railway, 27 miles from Bhandara town and 
570 from Bombay. Population (1901), 8,116. The town was 
constituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 5,400. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,000, principally derived from a house 
tax and market dues. Tumsar is an important commercial town, 
receiving the produce of the north of the District and the adjoin- 
ing tracts of Seoul and Balaghat. A covered market-place has 
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been constructed and a large weekly grain market is held here. 
The rice grown in the vicinity of Tumsar has a special reputa* 
tion. The local handicrafts include cotton-weaving, which is 
carried on in the town and several adjoining villages, the 
annual purchases of thread by the weavers being estimated at 
3 lakhs. AVhite loin-cloths with red borders are the chief 
articles woven. Numbers of cart-wheels are also made in 
Tumsar and exported to Nagpur and Berar. The town 
possesses a vernacular middle school, a girls’ school, and a 
dispensary. 

Boiin- Balaghat District (= ‘above the passes’). — District in 
figumdon ' Nagpur Division of the Central Provinces, lying between 
and hill ' 21° 19' and 2 2° 2\ N. and 79° 39' and 81° 3' K, with an area 
s^stemT^ of 3,132 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Mandla 
District ; on the east by Bilaspur and Drug Districts, and by 
the Kawardha and Khairagarh States ; on the south by Bhan- 
dara; and on the west by Seom. Bal%hat consists of an 
upland section of the most easterly portion of the Satpura 
plateau, and of a strip of low country forming part of the valley 
of the Wainganga, and extending along the southern and 
western border of the hills. The eastern ridge of the Satpuras, 
known as the Maikala range, divides it from the Chhattisgarh 
plain. The hills and elevated plateaux, which occupy about 
two-thirds of the District, extend in the north almost across 
its entire width, with the exception of a small lowland strip to 
the north-west consisting of the valley of the Wainganga, here 
only about ten miles wide, and forming the Mau estate. The 
greater part of the hilly country is included in the Baihar tahsil, 
and, outside the Feudatory States, is perhaps the wildest and 
most backward area in the Province. It consists mainly of the 
three table-lands of Paraswara, Baihar, and Raigarh, from west 
to east. The Raigarh plateau, about 2,000 feet high, is a 
small open stretch of undulating country covered with high 
grass, and surrounded by thickly wooded hills, the highest 
peaks of which rise to 2,900 feet. It is drained by the Halon 
and Kashmiri rivers, and is approached from Baihar by the 
passes of Bhainsaghat and Lapt! running through dense forest. 
The main table-land of Baihar, to the west of Raigarh and 
about 200 feet below it, is also very undulating and covered 
with thick forest, the soil being generally sandy, and cultivation 
consisting principally of the minor autumn millets, as the slopes 
are frequently too steep to permit of the growth of rice. The 
valley is watered by the Banjar and its tributary the Tannor, 
which passes Baihar. Farther vrest and separated from the 
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Banjar valley by a long ridge lies the Paraswara plateau, slightly 
lower than that of Baihar and somewhat more fertile. It is 
watered by the Kanhar, a tributary of the Banjar, and on the 
west is bounded by another range of hills leading down to the 
Wainganga valley. The drainage of this part of the District is 
north to the Narbada. South of the main plateau the hilly 
country consists of small and scattered table-lands, with a 
southerly inclination and gradually narrowing in from the west. 

The hills are for the most part covered with forests belonging 
to zammddri estates. x 41 ong the base of the outer spurs of 
hills lies the plain country of the District forming part of the 
valley of the Wainganga, narrow and closely shut in by the hills 
to the north, and gradually opening out on both sides of the 
river to the south-east and south-west. The general elevation 
of this part of the District is about i,ooo feet above sea-level. 

It is watered by the Wainganga and several minor streams, the 
principal of which are the Bagh, Ghisri, Deo, and Son. The 
Wainganga flows nearly due south through Balaghat, its width 
varying from 200 yards in the upper reaches to 400 lower down. 

Its bed is generally rocky. The Bagh rises in the Chichgarh 
hills of Bhandara and flows north and north-west, forming for 
a short distance the boundary between Balaghat and Bhan- 
dara. It is crossed by the Satpura railway just before its 
junction with the Wainganga on the border of the District. 

The Ghisri, Deo, and Son rise in the eastern range of hills, and 
join the Bagh after a short and rapid course. On the west of 
the Wainganga the low country, broken in places by isolated 
hills, lies along the eastern and southern border of the portion 
of the Satpura range belonging to Seoni District, a triangular 
strip of which abuts into Balaghat. The Sarathi is the only 
stream of any consequence on this side. The lowland country 
is well watered and studded with fruit trees, and is principally 
devoted to the growth of rice, 

Gneissic and metamorphic rocks are the main formations, Geology, 
and there are a few outliers of Deccan trap in the north. The 
gneissic rocks belong partly to a highly metamorphosed sedi- 
mentary and volcanic series, resembling the Dharwar schists of 
Southern India and knowm locally as the ChilpI beds. The 
metamorphic or transition rocks consist of quaitzites, shales, 
and limestones. 

The extensive forests of the District are mainly of the mixed Botany, 
character usual in Central India. Along the Wainganga river 
are scattered patches of itsk {Tectona grandis), and towards 
the north-east sal {Skorea robiista) is dominant tree. In 
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various parts of the District fine clumps of bamboos occur. 
Besides sal, which is plentiful, and teak, which is always scarce 
or local, the principal trees to be met with are sdj {Terminalia 
lomentosa), beuld {Pierocarpus Marsupiuni), shlsham {Dalhergia 
Sissoo), dhaurd (Anogeissus latifoUd), palds {Butea frondosa), 

" aonld {Phyllantkus Emblicd), haldu (Adma cordifolid), Undid 

{Lagerstroemia parviflora\moyen {Odina Wodur),vAth. species 
of Diospyros, Schleichera, Schrebera, Soymida, Bostveliia, Bom- 
bax, Garuga, Buchanania, and Stereospermtim. Shrubs and 
small trees include Grewia, Zizyphus, Nyctanthes, Flueggea, 
Cleistantkus, Wooc^ordia, and Casearia, 

Fauna. The usual kinds of game, including tigers, leopards, and 
deer, are fairly plentiful. Bison are found in the Sonawani 
forests, in Bijagarh, and in the north of the plateau. Herds of 
nilgai roam on the Raigarh plateau, and swamp deer are met 
with in theTopla Reserve. There are a few herds of antelopes 
on the Baihar plateau. In the Hirri forests are some wild 
cattle, descended from tame ones let loose, which do serious 
damage to the crops but are not killed. Wild duck are fairly 
plentiful in the tanks in the open country, but snipe are less 
frequent. 

Climate. The uplands of Baihar are subject to sharp frosts in December 

and January, which cause much injury to the foliage of trees 
and the cold-season crops. The climate of Bal^hat is that 
of the Nagpur plain, but it is especially damp in the monsoon 
season. As usual in rice country, malaria is prevalent in the 
autumn months. The Baihar tahsil, owing to its heavy rainfall 
and dense forest, is notoriously unhealthy from August to 
December, and the mortality from malaria has largely con- 
tributed to retard immigration. The particles of mica suspended 
in the water also tend to produce gastritis. 

Rainfall. The annual rainfall at Balaghat averages 62 inches, exceed- 
ing that of any other District in the Province. The District 
owes its copious rainfall to the fact that it is encircled by hills 
on the north and east, on which the rain-clouds brought up by 
the south-west monsoon impinge. Until within the last few 
years the rainfall has seldom been deficient. 

History. Balaghat, as it now stands, has only recently been constituted. 

The Baihar tahsil formerly belonged to Mandla District, and 
formed part of the dominions of the Gond dynasty of Garha 
Mandla. The eastern part of it was for some time assigned to 
the chief of Kawardha as a reward for service. Soon after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the greater part of the tahsil 
was laid waste by an inroad of the Gond Rani of Ramgarh in 
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Mandlaj and at the time of cession in i8i3 the country was 
sparsely populated. Of the low country, the old parganas of 
Hatta, Dhansua, and Lanji were included in Mandla, while the . 
tract on the west of the Wainganga belonged to the Deogarh king- 
dom, which was annexed by the Bhonsla rulers of Nagpur in 1 743. 

In 1798 the Bhonslas also obtained the Mandla territories, and 
most of what is now the Balaghat tahsll was then administered 
from Bhandara. At this period the greater part of it was covered 
with forest, and several of the present za^mndari estates 
originated in grants of territory made by the Marathas for the 
purpose of opening up the country. In 1862, when the Baihar 
tahsil^ then attached to Mandla, was being settled, the attention 
of Government was directed to its natural resources, and it was 
recommended that special measures should be taken to colonize 
it. With this object sanction was obtained in 1867 to the 
formation of a new District, consisting of the Baihar tahsil and 
a fringe of open country below the hills which was taken from 
Bhandara and Seoni Districts, and from which was to be ob- 
tained a supply of colonists for the upland plateaux. The task 
of reclaiming from waste the hitherto almost unknown plateau 
of Baihar was entrusted to Colonel Bloomfield, for many years 
Deputy-Commissioner of Balaghat District, and under his 
management some progress was made towards settling the large 
expanse of fertile waste land with sturdy Ponwar peasantry. 

But owing principally to the unhealthiness of the climate, and 
partly also to changes in Government policy and the neglect of 
local officials, no very great or permanent advance has been 
made ] and the tract remains one of the poorest in the Province. 

Very recently fresh measures have been taken for the systematic 
encouragement of immigration. A scheme for liberal advances 
for the reclamation of land has been sanctioned, the construc- 
tion of a number of tanks undertaken, and other induce- 
ments offered to immigrants of the more skilful agricultural 
castes. 

The archaeological remains are not of much importance. Archaeo- 
Baihar contains a number of stone tanks and ruined temples, 
some built in the Hemadpanti style without cement. The fort 
of Lanji was built by the Gonds early in the eighteenth century, 
and was afterwards the head-quarters of a kamaishddr under 
the Marathas. Human sacrifices are said to have been 
formerly offered at the temple of the Lanjki Devi, the tutelary 
deity of the place. About a mile from the town, in the bamboo 
forest, stands the temple of Koteshwar, at which a small 
annual fair is held. At Mau, in the middle of a tank, about 
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a mile from the village, a granite platform has been constructed 
on which is the image of a Naga and a pillar. Other remains 
are at Bisapur near Katangi, Sonkhar, Bhimlat, and Sawarjhiri 
near Bhiri. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations 
was as follows: (i88i) 340,614; (1891) 383,363; (1901) 
326,521. Up to 1891 the District prospered and the rate of 
increase was about equal to the Provincial average. During 
the last decade the decrease of population has been nearly 
57,000 persons, or about 15 per cent. The District was very 
severely affected by famine in both 1896 and 1897, and the 
Balaghat tahsil also in 1900, and the decrease of population is 
mainly to be attributed to this cause. About 11,000 persons 
emigrated to Assam during the last decade. The District con- 
tains one town, Balaghat, and 1,075 inhabited villages. The 
principal statistics of population based on the Census of 1901 
are shown below : — 


! 

1 ■ 

(U 

s< 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile?. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

.1 

i TaksIL 

Area in sc 
miles 

Towns. 


Balaghat . 

1,388 

I 

582 

239,141 

172 

— 17.6 

67543 

Baihar 

1.744 


493 

86,230 

49 

— 6.1 

1,485 

District total 

3,132 

I 

1,075 

325,37’ 

104 

-14.9 

7,028 


In 1904, II villages with 1,150 inhabitants were transferred 
from Balaghat to Mandla, while a tract of ^ reserved ’ forest was 
received from that District. The revised totals of area and 
population are given above. About 7 5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion are Hindus, 22 per cent. Animists, and 6,454 persons are 
Muhammadans. The eastern portions of the District have 
been largely populated by immigration from Chhattisgarh, as is 
shown by the fact that nearly 145,000 persons, or 44 per cent, 
of the total, speak the Chhattisgarhi dialect. Of the balance, 
the language of 84,342 is shown as Marathi and of 54,168 as 
Gondi. The Ponwars, numbering 41, 106, have a special dialect, 
a mixture of Hindi and Marathi, and the Marars another of 
somewhat the same nature. 

The principal landowning castes are Ponwars, Gonds, and 
Lodhis. Ponwars (41,000) are the best cultivators and are 
especially skilful at the irrigation of rice. Many Ponwars also 
are lessees of villages in the za?fimddri estates and headmen 
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ryotwdri villages in the Baihar tahsiL .The Lodhis (iS,ooo) 
are partly immigrants from Chhattlsgarh, and partly from 
Northern India. Gonds (73,000) constitute 32 per cent, of the 
population, and Baigas and Binjhals (6,000) 2 per cent. The 
Gonds are found in both the Balaghat and Baihar taMls, and 
those of the open country are gradually adopting settled 
methods of cultivation in imitation of their Hindu neighbours. 

Those of the Baihar tahszl are still backward and migratory. 

The Pardhans are the priests of the Gonds and take the clothes 
and jewels of the dead, and the Ojhas are bird-catchers and 
tattooers. The Gonds are polygamous in Balaghat, and the 
number of a man’s wives gives an indication of his wealth and 
dignity, as many as six being by no means unusual. On 
market days a Gond goes to the bazar with all his wives 
walking behind him to show his importance. The Baigas are 
also priests of the Gonds, and are employed to lay the ghosts of 
persons who have been killed by tigers. They are one of the 
wildest of the tribes and are incapable of sustained manual 
labour, though they are clever at transplanting rice-plants. 

This is the only field-work which they usually do for hire. 

They collect forest produce and exchange it for small quantities 
of grain, and will subsist for w^eeks together on roots and fruits, 
in the collection of which they display the greatest skill. 

Since the system of detmr or shifting cultivation has been 
stopped in Government forests, the Baigas are hard put to it 
to make a living. An attempt was made to teach them to 
adopt regular cultivation by settling them in five villages under 
the direct supervision of the revenue officials of Baihar, but it 
has been given up as a failure. Some idea of the difficulty to 
be encountered may be gained from the fact that Baiga tenants, 
if left unwatched, would dig up the grain which they had them- 
selves sown and eat it. They are skilled woodmen and some 
are employed as forest guards. They also catch fish and make 
bamboo matting to a small extent. Both Gonds and Baigas 
suffered severely in the famines. Farm-servants are recruited 
from all castes, but are principally Gowaras. In the Baihar fa/isll 
are a number of Golars (1,200) and Banjaras (1,000) who are 
professional cattle graziers. About 72 per cent, of the total 
population were shown as dependent on agriculture in 1901. 

Christians number 219, including 191 natives, most of whom Christian 
belong to the Balaghat Mission. This institution is unsectarian, missions, 
and its efforts are principally directed to the conversion of the 
Gonds and Baigas. It was founded by the Rev. J. Lampard, 
who still directs it; and it has four stations at Balaghat, 
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Bailiar, Nikum, and Khursipar, with schools at each station^ 
an orphanage^ and an industrial farm. 

The quality of the soil in the plains is as a rule much superior 
to that of the plateau. It is of greater depth and more fertile, 
while in Baihar the mixture of particles of mica with the soil 
also reduces its productive capacity. The alluvial land on the 
banks of the Son and other rivers in the eastern parts of the 
lowlands is the most fertile of all, but its area is insignificant. 
Next to this the richest and deepest soil is found in the strip 
about ten miles wide extending along the left bank of the Wain- 
ganga, from the Dhansua hills to its junction with the Bagh. 
The plains of Dhansua and Hatta parganas are rich in black 
and brown soil of superior quality and good depth ; and there 
is also good brown soil in the north Karola tract to the west of 
the Wainganga, and in Bhadra zaminddri to the extreme south- 
east In the hilly country and the Mau valley the land is 
generally medium or poor, dark soil being found only in patches 
in the Mau valley and in the shallow depressions, which form 
a characteristic feature of the plateaux. The Raigarh plateau 
is the most fertile portion of the Baihar tahsil^ but the tract is 
very thinly populated, and much of the land unreclaimed. The 
good quality of the soil, however, renders this area rich in 
pasturage. In the hill villages of the zaminddris the land is, 
as a rule, very poor, being largely intermixed with stones and 
gravel or coarse sand. 

Of the total area, 923 square miles, or 29 per cent., are included 
in the 12 zamlnddri estates. There are about 230 ryotwdri 
villages with an area of 370 square miles, of which 90 are culti- 
vated and pay a revenue of Rs. 20,000, while 4,000 acres have 
been sold outright under the Waste Land Rules. The remaining 
area is held on the ordinary mdlguzdri tenure. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, with 
areas in square miles : — 


Xahsit. 

Total. 

Cultivated. ' 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Balaghat 

1.388 

561 

24 

429 

308 

Bailiar . 

1.744 

220 

1 3 

467 

664 

Total . 

3,132 

781 

27 

896 

972 


Not much of the fertile land in the low country remains 
unoccupied, but elsewhere there is considerable scope for exten- 
sion of cultivation. Rice occupies 366 square miles, kodon and 
kutkl 137, wheat 23, urad 75, linseed 57, gram 34, and tmrd ^6 
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square miles. Rice is by far the most important crop, and in 
sowing it the system of transplantation is usually practised. 

Kodon, the staple food of the Gonds, is grown chiefly in the 
hilly tracts, and on the plateaux of Baihar and Raigarh. Tobacco 
is a very profitable crop in the alluvial soil of the Son valley, 
where it covers rather less than 1,000 acres. Castor is sown in 
rotation with tobacco. Sugar-cane- was grown on 1,300 acres in 

I903-4- . ; ^ , 

Between 1867 and 1895 the area taken up for cultivation Improve- 
increased by 31 per cent, and that actually cropped by ^9 
cent. The area on which two crops were grown in the year and tural 
the number of tanks constructed for irrigation largely increased P^^^ctice. 
during the same period. The famines of 1897 and 1900, how- 
ever, caused a decline in the cropped area, \vhich had not been 
recovered by 1903-4. Manure is now more largely applied to 
the rice crop, and cattle and small stock are sometimes penned 
at night in the fields during the summer months. During the 
decade ending 1903-4, about Rs. 72,000 was advanced by 
Government under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and 
nearly 7^ lakhs under the Agriculturists^ Loans Act. 

Cattle are bred principally in the Baihar taksll^ wLere there Cattle, 
are excellent grazing grounds. The ordinary cattle are small ^ncfSeep 
and not particularly strong. The best bullocks are bred by 
Golars and are sold as yearlings at fairly good prices. Bulls 
are reserved for breeding by the owners of any considerable 
number of cows. Buffaloes are used for the heavy work of 
hauling the rice plants from the nurseries at the time of trans- 
plantation. They are not bred to any considerable extent in 
Balaghat, but young bulls are imported from the northern 
Districts. The grazing grounds are generally adequate, and 
those of the Baihar tahsll are resorted to by large herds of cattle 
from the surrounding Districts during the hot months. There 
are no members of the professional shepherd caste, but goats 
are bred by ordinary landholders for food and for sacrifice. 

Pigs are reared for the same purposes in the Baihar tahslL 
¥ery few sheep are kept. The principal cattle markets are at 
Waraseom and Lalburra in the plain country, and at Bhiri on 
the plateau. . 

About 150 square miles can ordinarily be irrigated, but in Irrigation. 
1903-4 the irrigated area was only 2 7 square miles owing to the 
unfavourable rainfall. With the exception of about 7 square 
miles under sugar-cane and garden crops, this is practically all 
rice land. Nearly 40 per cent, of the rice area, or 25 per cent, 
of the total area, can be watered in a normal year. There are 
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nearly 3,000 tanks and about 4,000 wells, the latter being gener- 
ally used for garden crops and sugar-cane. Numerous tanks 
have been constructed by Government agency in the Baihar 
tahsti^ and plans for much larger works to protect a large 
proportion of the District have been prepared. 

The Government forests cover an area of 972 square miles, 
mainly on the hilly ranges of Baihar, with blocks on the banks 
of the Wainganga and to the south-east. Teak grows in patches 
in the Sonawani and Paraswara ranges. The Baihar and Raigarh 
ranges contain pure.?^/ forest of excellent quality, and s'^l mixed 
with other species, while the lowland blocks contain only inferior 
timber trees. Till recently the difficulties of transport have 
been too great to permit of any substantial revenue being 
obtained from timber, but the opening of the Satpura railway 
should greatly increase the sales. The forest revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 2,09,000, of which Rs. r, 60, 000 was obtained 
from sales of timber and Rs. 15,000 from grazing. The 
large revenue from timber was principally due to a contract for 
the supply of sleepers. The principal minor products are lac 
and myrabolams. The zammdan estates contain 401 square 
miles of forest. 

Deposits of iron ore occur in the Bhadra, Kinhi, and 
Bhanpur zammdaris. Iron is smelted by native smiths by 
indigenous methods, but the output is small Manganese 
deposits have been found near Balaghat town, and are being 
w’orked by a European company. The out-turn in 1904 was 
10,323 tons, and about 300 labourers are employed. There 
are other numerous deposits of manganese which are as yet 
unworked. Copper ore exists in the hill of Melanjkundl. 
Mica is plentiful in the Baihar tahsil^ but the plates are not 
sufficiently large to be marketable. Bauxite, used for the 
manufacture of aluminium, is also found in the Baihar iahslL 
Small amounts of gold are obtained by washing in the Son and 
Deo rivers. 

The principal local industry is the weaving of coarse cotton 
cloth, the chief centres being Waraseom and Lalburra with the 
villages round them. Lalburra dhotis are well-known, and are 
exported to the other Satpura Districts and to Jubbulpore, 
Linga, Borgaon, and Hatta also contain considerable colonies 
of weavers. In the Waraseom tract a number of Otaris make 
ornaments and vessels from brass by moulding, while the Kasars 
of Waraseom and Hatta make ornaments of bell metal. Glass 
bangles are manufactured at Lanji from imported Indian 
glass. At Baihar a variety of small tin vessels, such as lamps, 
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sieves, betel boxes, and watering-pots, are made from empty 
kerosene oil-tins and sometimes sent to Mandla. 

Rice and the pulse urad are the principal exports. The Corn- 
former is sent mainly to Berar, and the latter to Bombay ® 
for the foreign trade. Tobacco is supplied to Chhattisgarh 
from the Bijagarh zamindarL GM manufactured from the 
milk of both cows and buffaloes is exported from the Baihar 
tahsll. Of forest produce, teak is sent from the Sonawani and 
Charegaon forests to Nagpur and Kamptee. Bamboos are 
exported to Kamptee and Seoni. Hides and horns, myrabo- 
lams, lac, gum, and other forest products are largely exported. 

The leaves of the tendu tree {Diospyros tonmitosd) are collected 
for the manufacture of leaf-plates and the outside covering of 
biris or native cigarettes. Mill-woven cloth is brought from 
Nagpur and Hinganghat, and small quantities of English cloth 
from Bombay. The salt used is golandazi or sea-salt from 
Bombay. Gur or unrefined sugar comes from Mirzapur, while 
refined sugar is chiefly the produce of Mauritius. Jowar, 
wheat, and gram are received from the neighbouring Satpura 
Districts, the local supply being inadequate, and the pulse 
arhar is obtained from Berar. Brass vessels are imported 
from Mandla, Bhandara, Jubbulpore, and the United Pro- 
vinces. The grain trade is principally in the hands of 
Marwari Banlas. For timber, contracts are taken for Govern- 
ment and zaminddri forests by Muhammadan merchants from 
Kamptee and Raipur. 

The Satpura extension of the Bengal-Nagpur railway from Railways 
Gondia to Jubbulpore, which has recently been constructed, 
passes through the west of the District up the valley of the 
Wainganga, with a length of 53 miles and six stations within 
its borders. The length of metalled roads is 1 5 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 208 miles, and the annual expenditure on 
maintenance is Rs. 39,000, all these roads being in charge of 
the Public Works department. There are avenues of trees on 
only 16 miles. The opening of the railway will naturally effect 
a material alteration in the existing trade routes. 

There are no reliable records of famine previous to i868->9, Famine, 
in which year the rains ended abruptly a month before time, 
and the rice crop in the lowlands failed, leading to acute dis- 
tress. A series of partial failures of the harvest was followed in 
1896-7 by a more serious deficiency, the out-turn of all crops 
taken together being only about 17 per cent, of normal. The 
numbers on relief rose to 68,000, or 15 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, in May, 1897, and the total expenditure was 13 lakhs. 
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In 1899-1900 the rice crop again failed, the out-turn being 
23 per cent, of a normal harvest. Relief was begun in 
September, 1899, and continued till November, 1900, the 
highest number relieved being 135,000, or 35 per cent, of the 
population, in August, and the total expenditure amounting to 
26 lakhs. During these famines most of the existing roads 
were constructed and the embankment of the Satpura railway 
was built. Many tanks were made or repaired by famine loans 
in 1897 and by grants to landowners in 1900. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Assistant or 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into two taksils, each of which has a 
tahsilddr and a naib-tahslldar. The Forest officer usually 
belongs to the Imperial service, and for Public Works the 
District is included in the charge of the Executive Engineer, 
Bhandara Public Works division. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordi- 
nate Judge, and a Munsif at Balaghat town. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Nagpur Division has jurisdiction in 
the District. Cattle-poisoning is a comparatively common form 
of offence. 

The area now constituting Bal%hat was formerly included in 
the Districts of Seoni and Bhandara, and the land revenue 
demand was assessed at the thirty years’ settlements of those 
Districts. These expired in 1896-8, when revision y^^as com- 
menced, but it was somewhat delayed by the famines. The 
revenue demand before revision was Rs. 1,26,000, which was 
raised to Rs. 1,87,000, or by 48 per cent. The current settle- 
ment is for a period of sixteen years, and will expire in 1914. 
The average incidence of revenue per acre at settlement was 
R. 0-9-1 1 (maximum R. 0-15-1, minimum R. 0-2-10), the 
corresponding figures of rental incidence being average R. 0-15-6 
(maximum Rs. i-ii-ii, minimum R. 0-3-7). In the Baihar 
fahsll a summary settlement has been made for seven years 
without rental enhancement, to allow the tract to recover from 
the effects of famine. In certain areas temporary remissions 
and abatements have been given. The collections of land and 
total revenue in recent years are shown below, in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1S80-1. 

1 1890-1. 

1900-r. j 

■' 1 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

1,60 

1,66 

91 j 


Total revenue . 

3,27 

4 f 55 

2,73 

6,19 
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The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is Local 
entrusted to a District council and three local boards, two for l>oar<lsand 
the Balaghat and one for Baihar. The income of the paiities. 

District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 35,000, while the expendi- 
ture on education was Rs. 1 2,000 and on public works Rs. 9,000. 
Balaghat is a municipal town. ^ 

The force under the District Superintendent of police consists Police and 
of 247 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, 
besides 843 village watchmen for 1,076 inhabited towns and 
villages. There is a District jail, with accommodation for 59 
prisoners, including 6 females. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 52. 

In respect of education Balaghat stands twelfth in the Pro- Education, 
vince, 2*2 per cent, of the population (4-4 males and o-i females) 
being able to read and write. The percentage of children under 
instruction to those of school-going age is 10, Statistics of the 
number of pupils under instruction are as foilow’-s : (i 880-1) 

Z.P33 ; (1890-1) 2,597 ;(i90o-i) 2,883; (1903-4) 4)663, includ- 
ing 85 girls. The educational institutions comprise an English 
middle school at Balaghat town, 3 vernacular middle schools, 
and 62 primary schools. There are girls’ schools at Balaghat 
and Waraseoni, and a mixed school for girls and boys at Baihar 
supported by the Balaghat Mission. The expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 17,000, of which Rs. 15,000 was 
provided from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 1,800 by fees. 

The District has 6 dispensaries, with accommodation for 28 Hospitals 
in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 38,483, pg^s^^ies 
of whom 253 were in-patients, and 560 operations were per- 
formed. The total expenditure was Rs. 6,800. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of Vaccina- 
Balaghat. The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4 was 31 per 1,000 of the District population. 

[J. R. Scott, Settlement Report^ 1901. A District Gazetteer 
is being compiled.] 

Balaghat Tahsil {Bur ha ). — Southern tahsil of Balaghat 
District, Central Provinces, lying between 21® 19' and 22° 5' N. 
and 79° 39' and 80° 45^ E. In 1901 the area of the tahsil was 
1,687 square miles, and its population 249,610 persons. In 
X 904 a redistribution of territory between the Balaghat and 
Baihar taksUs took place, and the adjusted figures of area and 
population are 1,388 square miles and 239,141 persons. The 
population in 1891 of the area now constituting the tahsil was 
268,108. The density is 172 persons per square mile. The 
tahsil contains one town, Balaghat (population, 6,223), 
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head-quarters of the tahsll and District^ and 582 inhabited 
villages. Excluding 308 square miles of Government forest, 
56 per cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,16,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 24,000. The iahsll consists of a rich lowland 
rice-growing tract on both sides of the Wainganga river, and of 
a triangular block of hills to the north-east of the plain. It 
includes five complete mmmddri estates and parts of three 
others. The total area of these estates is 439 square miles, of 
which 267 are forest. 

Baihar (Behir ), — Northern tahszl of Balaghat District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 32' and 22® 24' N. and 
80° 2 and 80° 3' E. In 1901 its area was 1,452 square miles, 
and its population 76,911 persons. In 1904 a redistribution 
of territory between the Balaghat and Baihar tahslls took place, 
and also a small interchange of area between the Baihar tahsll 
and Mandla District. The adjusted figures of area and popula- 
tion are 1,744 square miles and 86,230 persons. The population 
in 1891 of the area now constituting the tahsll was 91,860. 
The density is 49 persons per square mile. The tahsll con- 
tains 493 inhabited villages. Its head-quarters are at Baihar, 
a village of 1,298 inhabitants, 41 miles from Balaghat town 
by road. Excluding 664 square miles of Government forest, 
26 per cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. 
The demand for land revenue on the present area in 1903-4 
was Rs. 34,000, and for cesses Rs. 4,000. The tahsll consists 
of a series of elevated plateaux, divided and surrounded by 
hills, and covered for the most part with forest. Large areas 
of waste land are fit for cultivation, and their colonization on 
the ryotwdri system is in progress. The tahsll includes one 
whole zamlnddri estate and parts of three others, with a total 
area of 484 square miles, of which 132 are forest. 

Balaghat Town,— Head-quarters of the tahsll and District 
of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 49' N. 
and 80° 12' E, Population (1901), 6,223. When the District 
of Balaghat was constituted in 1867, the small village of Burha 
was selected as its head-quarters, and the name has now been 
officially changed to correspond with that of the District, 'which 
means ‘ above the passes.’ So far as the town is concerned, 
however, the name is a misnomer, as it lies below^ the hills, 
Balaghat is a station on the new^ Satpura narrow-gauge line, 
25 miles from Gondia junction and 626 from Bombay. It 
is situated two miles from the Wainganga river; and betw^een 
the town and river lie about 1,200 acres of small forest through 
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wHich roads have been laid out, while a large tank has been 
built on the outskirts of the town. Balaghat was created a 
municipality in 1877. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 they 
w’ere Rs. 7,000, the chief source of income being a house 
tax. A manganese mine is now being worked near the 
town. Bal%hat has a certain amount of trade, but no manu- 
factures. It contains an English middle school, a girls’ school, 
and a dispensary. 
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Chhattisgarh Division. — The eastern Division of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 19^50' and 23° 7' N. and 
80® 43' and 83*^ 38' E., with an area of 21,240 square miles. It 
consists of the plain forming the upper basin of the Mahanadi 
river, hemmed in by ranges of hills on the north, west, and 
south. The Division contains three Districts, as shown 
below : — 


District. 

Area in ■ 
square miles. 

Population in 
1901. 

Land revenue 
and cesses, 
1903-4, in 
thousands of 
rupees. 

Drug: .... 

3.807 

628,885 

5 7^4 

Raipur .... 

9.831 

1,096,858 

6,88 

Bilaspur .... 

7,602 

9U724O 1 

4,07 

Total 

21,240 

2,642,983 

25,60 


Up to 1905, the Division also included Sambalpur District, 
which was then transferred to Bengal. The District of Drug was 
constituted in 1906 from portions of the old Raipur and Bilaspur 
Districts, which were too large for effective management. The 
name Chhattisgarh, or ‘thirty-six forts,' was formerly applied to 
the territories of the Haihaivansi dynasty of Ratanpur, which 
comprised the greater part of the present Districts of Drug, 
Raipur, and Bilaspur. Far removed from the routes of armies, 
and protected from invasion or disturbance by the precipitous 
ranges which fringe the plain on three sides, the Haihaivansi 
kingdqm continued to enjoy a peaceful and uneventful existence 
until the middle of the eighteenth century^ while the people, 
isolated and almost barred from intercourse with the outside 
world, have developed or retained peculiarities of dress, 
manners, and language which distinguish them from the resi- 
dents of adjoining tracts, to whom they are known as Chhattis- 
garhis. The Chhattisgarhi dialect resembles the form of Hindi 
spoken in Oudh. The people are generally held to be charac- 
terized by a lack of intelligence, by backwardness in their 
methods of agriculture, and by a more primitive habit of life 
than their neighbours. The head-quarters of the Commissioner 
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are at Raipur Town. The population of the Division in 1881 
was 2,495,655, and increased to 2,924,663 in 1891, or by 
17 per cent. The Census of 1901 showed a decrease to 
2,642,983, or by 10 per cent., the Chhattisgarh plain having « 
been visited by two severe famines during the previous decade. 

In 1901 Hindus constituted 90 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion and Animists 8 per cent, while there were only 30,000 
Musalmans, 1,100 Jains, and 5,800 Christians, of whom 400 
were Europeans and Eurasians. The density of population is 
124 persons per square mile, compared with 112 for British 
Districts of the Province. It contains 7 towns including Drug, 
the head-quarters of the new Drug District, and 9,356 inhabited 
villages. The marked absence of towns is to be explained by 
the fact that the population is almost solely agricultural, and 
until within comparatively recent years there has been very 
little trade. Raipur (32,114) is the chief commercial centre 
of the Division, and the only town containing more than 20,000 
inhabitants. On the outskirts of the plain and surrounding 
the British Districts are situated the territories of fourteen 
Feudatory States, whose administration is controlled by a 
Political Agent under the supervision of the Commissioner. 

Drug District. — District in the Chhattisgarh Division of Forma- 
the Central Provinces, lying between 20^23' and 22° N. ^.nd 
80° 43' and 82° I E., with an area of 3,807 square miles. The 
District was constituted in 1906 from portions of Raipur and 
Bilaspur, which at that time covered an area of 20,000 square 
miles, and contained a population of 2\ million persons. Drug 
comprises a portion of the old Mungell tahsil in the south-west 
of Bilaspur, the whole of the former Drug tahsil, and parts of 
the Simga and Dhamtarl fahsils in the west of Raipur. 

The District consists of a long strip of land running from north Bomi- 
to south, narrowest in the centre, where the head- quarters town 
is situated, and widening out at the extremities. It is bounded features, 
on the north by the Khairagarh and Kawardha Feudatory 
States and Bilaspur District; on the east by Raipur District; 
on the south by the Kanker State ; and on the west by the 
Khairagarh and Nandgaon States and Chanda and Bal%hat 
Districts. The greater part of the or area held by 

village proprietors, is open undulating country bare of hill or 
jungle. In the centre and north especially the view from the 
high gravel ridges extends for miles. Trees are scarce in many 
parts of the open country. The only Government forest is 
that in the south of the District, which covers more than 
164 square miles. The zamzndari esidites situated on the 
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north-west and south-west include some hilly country and 
contain 325 square miles of forest. The Tandula river flows 
from south to north and joins the Seonath flowing west from 
the Nandgaon State, a little south of Drug. The Seonath then 
turns north and flows in this direction^ passing by Drug and 
Dhamda. Its principal tributaries from the east are the Pathra 
and Barra, and from the west the Sombarsa and Amner. The 
climate of Drug is exceptionally hot. The annual rainfall 
averages about 47 1 inches. 

In 1901 the population of the area now constituting Drug 
District was 628,885 persons, compared with 754,548 in 1891, 
the large decrease being due to the famines of 1897 and 1900. 
The District has one town, Drug, and 2,047 inhabited villages. 
The principal statistics of population, based on the Census of 
1901, are shown below: — 


Tahstl. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

1 Towns. 

Villages. 

Uiug 

924 

I 

4S3 

189,643 

205 

— 15.6 

3,124 

Bemetara . 

1,566 


874 

240,843 


-17.2 

2,997 

Sanjari . 

1,317 

• * 

690 

198,399 

151 

-17-2 

3,938 

District total 

3 . 8°7 

I 

2,047 

628,885 

165 

~ 16-7 

10,059 


The mdlguzdri or khdlsa area is very thickly populated. 

A large proportion of the District is covered with rich black 
soil, while the remainder is the yellow clay and gravel of the 
Chhattisgarh plain. In the south the black soil is divided into 
embanked rice-fields from which second crops are obtained, 
while in the north wheat and kodon are grown in rotation on 
the same kind of land. The principal crops are rice, wheat, 
kodon, and linseed. In 1902-3 the area occupied for cultiva- 
tion was about 950 square miles, of which about 850 were 
under crop. In the south of the District are a number of 
irrigation tanks. 

The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway rims through 
the centre of the District, with stations at Drug and Bhilai. 
From Drug a road passes through Nankatti, Dhamda, and 
Deorbija to Bemetara, where it joins the Simga-Kawardha 
road. From Dhamda a branch runs to Gandai. Other roads 
are those from Drug to Gundardehi and Dhamtari and from 
Arjunda to Raj-Nandgaon. 
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The District contains nine zammddri estates, with an area oi Zainmdari 
1,040 square miles and a population of 99,820 persons. estates. 

The approximate land revenue in 1902-3 of the area now Land 
constituting the District was 4-72 lakhs. revenue. 

[E. R . K . Blenkinsop, Settlefnent Report on DrugTahsJi^ 1 9^ 3 ‘] 

Drug Talisil,— Central tahszl of the new District of the 
same name. Central Provinces, which was formed in 1906 from 
portions of Raipur and Bilaspur. The tahszl lies between 
20° 51' and 21 33' N. and 81° 6' and 37' E. The area of 
the former Drug iahszl of Raipur was 1,911 square miles, and 
its population in 1901 was 313,579 persons. In arranging the 
new District, an area of 614 square miles contained in six 
zammddri estates was transferred to the Bemetara ta/ml and 
another area of 373 square miles to the Sanjm ta/iszi, leaving 
the revised area and population of the Drug tahszl at 924 square 
miles and 189,643 persons. The population of this area in 
1891 had been 224,589 persons. The tahszl contains 483 
inhabited villages, and one town, Drug (population, 4,002), 
the head-quarters of the tahszl and District. The tahszl has 
practically no Government forest. It consists of an open plain 
of fertile black soil alternating with sandy soil and gravel, and 
mainly devoted to the cultivation of rice. The land revenue 
demand in 1902-3 on the present area was approximately 
1*55 lakhs. 

Bemetara. — Northern tahszl of the new Drug District of 
the Central Provinces, which was constituted in 1906 from 
portions of Raipur and Bilaspur. The tahszl lies between 
21^ 20' and 22° o' N, and 80° 43' and 82® 2 E., and contains 
portions of three former fahslls. A tract of 363 square miles 
was taken from the west of the Mungell iahsll of Bilaspur ; 

614 square miles comprised in six zammddri estates were 
transferred from the old tahszl] and 589 square miles 

were transferred from the Simga tahszl of Raipur. The Beme- 
tara tahszl is an irregularly shaped tract, nearly cut in two by 
the Khairagarh State. Its area is 1,566 square miles, and the 
population of the tract now constituting the tahsU was 240,843 
persons in 1 901, compared with 290,23810 1891. The density 
is 154 persons per square mile, and there are 874 inhabited 
villages. The head-quarters are at Bemetara, a village 
of 1,197 inhabitants, 47 miles from Drug town by road. 

It includes the six zaniznddri esi2it^z of Sahaspur-Lohara, 

Silhetl, Barbaspur, Gandai, Thakurtol^ and Parpori, with 
a total area of 614 square miles and a population of 48,327 
persons. About 308 square miles in the zamlndaris are forest, 
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but there are no Government Reserves, The western portion 
of the fahsii consists of a fertile and closely cultivated black 
soil plain, while in the east the zamlnddri estates border on the 
Satpura Hills. The demand for land revenue in 1902-3 on 
the area now forming the tahsll was approximately 1*90 lakhs. 

Sanjari. — Southern tahsll of the new Drug District, 
Central Provinces, which was constituted in 1906 from 
portions of Raipur and Bilaspur. The tahsll lies between 
20® 23' and 21® i' N. and 80° 48' and 81° 31' E. It was 
formed by taking 373 square miles from the former Drug 
tahsll^ and 944 square miles from the former Dhamtarl tahsll 
of Raipur. It thus has "an area ""of 1,317 square miles, the 
population of which in 1901 was 198,399, compared with 
239,721 in 1891. The density is 151 persons per square mile, 
and there are 690 inhabited villages. The head-quarters have 
been fixed at Balod, a village of 1,228 inhabitants, 55 miles 
from Drug town by road ; but the tahsll was named after 
another village, Sanjari, to prevent confusion with the Baloda 
Bazar tahsll oi Raipur. The tahsll contains 164 square miles 
of Government forest. It includes the zamlnddri estates of 
Khujji, Dondi-Lohara, and Gundardehl, which have an 
area of 426 square miles and a population of 5^s493 
persons, and contain more than 200 square miles of forest. 
The north of the tahsll is an open black soil plain, 'while tracts 
of hill and forest extend to the south and west. 

Drug Town {Durga, ‘a fort^). — Head-quarters of the new 
District of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 
21° I T N. and 8x° 17' E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 685 
miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 4,002. The town 
contains the ruins of a mud fort said to be of great antiquity, 
which the Marathas made^the basis of their operations in 1741, 
when they overran the Chhattisgarh country. Besides occupy- 
ing the fort, they formed an entrenched camp on the high 
ground on which the town stands, and from which a clear view 
of the surrounding country is to be obtained. Drug is not 
a municipality, but a small fund is raised for purposes of 
sanitation. It has a bell-metal industry, and the vessels made 
are well-known locally. Cotton cloth is also woven, but the 
weavers have suffered from the competition of the mills. 
There are some betel-vine gardens in the neighbourhood, and 
the town contains a vernacular middle school. 

Raipur District^. — A District in the Chhattisgarh Division 

^ In 1906 the constitution of Raipur District was entirely altered by the 
formation of the new Drug District, in which the western portion of Raipur, 
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of the Central Provinces, lying between 19® 50' and 21° 53' N. figuration, 
and 81° 25' and 83° 38' E., with an area of ii )724 and river 

square miles. The District occupies the southern portion of systems, 
the Chhattlsgarh plain, or upper basin of the Mahanadi, and ^ 
includes also tracts of the hilly country surrounding it on all 
sides except the north. It was the largest District in the 

Province up to 1906, but since its reconstitution it has a 

smaller area than Chanda. On the north-western border 

a narrow strip of the Satpura range enters the District, and 
after a break of open country comprised in the Nandgaon and 
Khairagarh States the hills again appear on the south-west. On 
the south and west they occupy a much larger area, stretch- 
ing almost up to the Mahanad! and extending over 5,000 
square miles of more or less broken country. The greater part 
of the hilly tract is included in the three groups of estates 
known as the north-western, south-western, and south-eastern 
zaminddris^ the third being much the largest and most important 
The plain country, covering an area of roughly 5,000 square 
miles, lies principally to the north-west of the Mahanadi, with 
a few isolated tracts to the south. The Government forests 
consist practically of two large blocks in the south and east of 
the District, but extensive areas in the zamlnddris are also 
covered with jungle. The hills are generally of only moderate 
elevation, most of the peaks having an altitude of a little over 

with an area of 3,444 square miles and a population of 545,235 persons, 
was included. This area comprised the whole of the Dmg ta/isf/ s.nd 
portions of the Simga and Dhamtari tahsils. At the same time an area of 
706 square miles, with a population of 99,402 persons, was transferred to 
Raipur from Bilaspur, the line of the Seohath and Mahanadi rivers 
becoming the boundary of the new District, The new Raipur District was 
divided into the four tahslls of Raipur, Dhamtari, Mahasamund, and 
Baxoda Bazar, the old Simga tahsil being abolished, while Drug was 
included in the new District of that name. On the transfer of Sambalpur 
District to Bengal, the Phuljhar zammddri, with an area of 842 square 
miles and a population of 102,135 persons, was added to the Mahasamund 
tahsiL The area of the reconstituted Raipur District is 9,831 square miles, 
and the population of that area in 1901 was 1,096,858 persons, compared 
with 1,125,019 in 1891. The decrease in population between 1891 and 
1901 was 2|- per cent. The density is 1 12 persons per square mile. The 
District contains three towns— RaIPUR, Dhamtari, and ARANG-^and 
4,051 inhabited villages. It includes 1 1 zamindaH estates with a total area 
of 4,899 square miles, of which 2,382 are forest. Outside the zamtnddris, 

Government forest covers 1,337 square miles. The approximate land 
revenue demand in 1902-3 on the area now constituting the District was 
6-8o lakhs. The article refers almost throughout to Raipur District before 
its reconstitution, material not being available for the treatment of the new 
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2,000 feet, while only a few rise above 2,500, and one peak 
between Bindra-Nawagarh and Khariar reaches 3,235 feet. 
The general slope of the plain is to the north-east, Nandgaoii, just 
beyond the western border, having an elevation of 1,01 1 feet, 
^ and Bhatapara, beyond the eastern boundary in Bilaspur, of 888. 
The two main rivers are the Mahanadi and the Seonath. The 
Mabanadi flows in a north-easterly direction for about 125 miles 
in the District, its principal tributary being the Pair!, which 
joins it at Rajim. The Sondhal, which borders the Bindra- 
Nawagarh zammddri and flows into the Pair!, is also a stream 
of some importance. The Seonath enters the District on the 
south-west, and flows north and east in a very tortuous course 
for about 125 miles, until after a short bend into Bilaspur it 
joins the Mahanadi on the border of the two Districts. The 
Kharun river, which flows by Raipur town, is a tributary of 
the Seonath. The general character of the Mahanadi and the 
rivers in the east of the District is very different from that of 
the Seonath and its tributaries. The latter generally flow over 
a rocky or gravelly bottom, and consequently retain water for 
the whole or the greater part of the year ; while the beds of the 
former are wide wastes of sand, almost dry for more than half 
the year, and at no time, except during high flood, containing 
much w^ater. The open country is an undulating plain, 
poorly wooded, especially in the black soil tracts, but thickly 
peopled and closely cultivated. 

Geology. The plains are occupied by Lower Vindhyan rocks, consisting 
of shales and limestones with subordinate sandstones, resting 
upon thick, often quartzitic, sandstones, which form low 
hillocks fringing them on all sides except the north. Beyond 
these, the bordering hills are composed of gneiss and quartzite, 
and of sandstone rocks intersected with trap dikes. The 
blue limestone crops out in numerous places on the surface, 
and is invariably found in the beds of the rivers. The stratum 
below the subsoil is a soft sandstone shale, covered generally 
by a layer of laterite gravel ; and in many places the shale has 
been converted into a hard, vitrified sandstone, forming an 
excellent building material. 

Botany. Teak occurs in the western forests of the District, but 

is never abundant. In the east and south the forest consists 

of sal [Shorea rohustd)^ but it is often of a scrubby character. 

With the sal associated the usual species of Woodfordia^ 
Indigofera^ Casmna^ Fhyllanthiis ^ Bauhinia^ Grewia, Zizyplms, 
Flueggea, and other shrubs and small trees. The remaining 
forests are of the usual Central Provinces type, teak being 
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associated with saj {Terminalia tomentosa), lendia {Lager- 
siroemia parviflord)^ karra {Cleistanthus coUinus\ and hljdsdl 
{Pierocarpus Marsupmm), Babul {Acacia arabica) is very- 
common in the open country. Mahud {Bassia latifoUa) and ♦ 
mango are plentiful in the south of the District, but not so 
common in the west and north, where in places the country is 
markedly bare of trees. The heavy climbers include Butea 
superba^ Spatholobus Roxburghii, and Milkttia auriculata* 

The herbaceous vegetation, consisting of grasses and of species 
of Compositae^ Leguminosae^ Acanthaceae^ and other orders, 
though conspicuous during the rainy season, withers away in 
the hot weather. 

In proportion to their extent the forests are now only Fauna, 
sparsely inhabited by game. Buffalo and bison are found in 
small numbers in the east and south-east. Tigers and leopards 
are fairly common, but deer of all kinds are rare, and good 
heads are seldom obtained. Wild dogs are numerous and are 
very injurious to the game. 

The heat is especially great in the summer months, on Climate, 
account of the red gravel soil and the closeness of rock to 
the surface. Fever is very prevalent in the autumn, and 
epidemics of cholera have been frequent. This may be 
attributed to the universal preference of tank to well water for . 
drinking purposes. 

The annual rainfall averages 55 inches. The supply is Rainfall, 
fairly regular, but its distribution is capricious. It is noticeable 
that certain tracts of the Simga tahszl^ which have been 
entirely denuded of forest, appear to be especially liable to 
a short rainfall. 

Chhattlsgarh seems to have been inhabited in the earliest History, 
times by Bhuiyas and other Munda races ; if so, they were 
conquered and driven to the hills by the Gonds, by whom the 
first regular system of government was founded. Traditions 
describe the Gond conquest of Bindra-Nawagarh, and the 
victories of their heroes over the barbarian giants. It is 
impossible to say when Raipur became part of the dominions of 
the ancient Haihaivansi dynasty ; but it appears to have been 
cut off from the Ratanpur kingdom, and separately governed 
by a younger branch of the reigning family, about the eleventh 
century. Raipur probably continued from this period to be 
administered as a separate principality, in subordination to the 
Ratanpur kingdom, by a younger branch of the Haihaivansi 
family ; but nothing is known of the separate fortunes of the 
Raipur house until shortly before the invasion of the Marathas 
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in the eighteenth century. In 1741 the Marathi general, 
Bhaskar Pant, while on his way to attack Bengal, took 
Ratanpur and annexed the kingdom; and in 1750 Amar 
^ Singh, the representative of the younger branch ruling in 
Raipur, was quietly ousted. Between 1750 and 1818 the 
country was governed by the Marathas, whose administration 
was of the most oppressive kind, having the sole end of 
extracting the largest possible amount of revenue from the 
people. Insurrections were frequent, and the eastern tracts 
of Raipur were laid waste by the incursions of Binjhals 
from the neighbouring hills of Sonakhan, Between 1818 and 
1830 the Nagpur territories were administered by the British 
Resident. From 1830 to 1853 the District was again adminis- 
tered by Marathi Subahs on the system organized by the 
British officers, and on the whole successfully. In 1853 
Chhattlsgarh became British territory by lapse, and Bilaspur 
was separated from Raipur and made a separate District in 
1861. During the Mutiny Chhattlsgarh was almost undis- 
turbed. The commencement of disaffection on the part of the 
native regiment stationed at Raipur was promptly quelled 
by the three European officers, who hanged the ringleaders on 
parade with their own hands. 

Archaeo- Archaeological remains are numerous, showing that the 
early Hindu civilization must have extended over most of 
the District. Those of Arang, Rajim, and Sirpur are the 
most important. There are also interesting temples at Sihawa, 
Chipti, Deokut, and Balod in the Dhamtari tahsil^ at Khaliri 
and Narayanpur in the north-east of the District, and at Deo 
Baloda and Kunwira near Raipur town. Some Buddhist 
remains have been discovered at Drug, Rijim, Sirpur, and 
Turturia. The line of one of the most important roads of 
ancient times may be traced through this part of the country, 
leading from near Bhandak, formerly a large city, towards 
Ganjam and Cuttack, 

The The population of the District at the last three enumerations 

people. was as follows ; (1881) 1,405,171; (1891) 1,584,427; (1901) 
1,440,556. Between 1881 and 1891 the increase was lo 
per cent, in the mdlguzdri area, the decade being generally 
prosperous, and 24 per cent, in the zaminddris^ but the latter 
figure must be attributed partly to greater accuracy of enumera- 
tion. In the last decade the loss of population was 9 per 
cent., the District having been severely affected in both 
famines. The District contains three towns— Raipur, Dham- 
TARi, and Arang— ^ nd 4,05 1 inhabited villages. Statistics 
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of population of the reconstituted District, based on the 
Census of 1901, are shown below: — 


TaJistL 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Raipur . ■ . 

i,or6 

2 

493 

246,514 

243 

— 2.6 

7,254 

Mahasamtind . 

5,284 


2,042 

.398,075 

75 

+ 10.5 

3,831 

Baloda Bazar . 

1.933 

. . 

975 

264,063 

137 

- I7.I 

3 , 5 o 3 

Dhamtari 

1,598 

I 

541 

188,206 

n 8 

- 2.5 

4433 

District total 

9.831 

3 

4>05i 

1,096,858 

112 

- 2.5 

19,121 


Nearly 88 per cent, of the population speak the Chhat- 
tlsgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, 6 per cent. Oriya, 4 per 
cent. Hindi, and rather less than 6 per cent. Marathi. Only 
about 8,000 Gonds are returned as speaking their own 
language. The Oriya speakers live principally in the Khariar 
zaminddri adjoining Sambalpur. In 1901, 90 per cent, of 
the people were Hindus and 8 per cent. Animists. There were 
rather less than 18,000 Muhammadans, of whom 6,000 live 
in towns. Members of the Kabirpanthi sect of Hindus 
numbered 162,175, and the Satnamis 224,779 persons. The 
Kabirpanthis are mainly Pankas or Gandas who have adopted 
the tenets of the sect, but several other castes also belong to 
it. The main distinction of a Kabirpanthi in Chhattisgarh 
is that he abstains from meat and liquor. The Satnamis are 
practically all Chamars. 

The most important castes numerically are Chamars Their 

(245.000) , forming 17 per cent, of the population, Gonds 

(216.000) 15 per cent., and Ahirs or Rawats (145,000) tions. 

10 per cent. The principal landholding castes are Brahmans 

(26.000) , Kurmis (66,00), Banias (5,000), Telis (232,000^, 
and Marathas (3,000), The Brahmans are both Maratha and 
Chhattisgarhi. The former are said to have settled in Raipur 
after the return of Chimnaji Bhonsla’s expedition to Cuttack, 
when they obtained grants of land for their maintenance. 

Christians number 3,449, including 3,294 natives, off^kristian 
whom the large majority belong to the Lutheran Church. 

There are stations of the German Evangelical Church at 
Raipur and Bisrampur, of the American Mennonite Mission 
at Dhamtari, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Raipur. A large number of Chamars have been converted 
by the Bisrampur Mission. 



General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


Chief agri- 
cultural 
statistics 
and crops. 
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In the north-west of the malguzdri area, and round 
Dhamda and Deorbija, lies a rich black soil tract, ^ which is 
well adapted to the growth of wheat and other spring crops, 
but owing to its undulating surface does not lend itself readily 
to embankment, and is in consequence relatively unsuitable 
for rice. In the Dhamtari, Balod, and Rajim parganas 
the soil is likewise black, but here the country is quite flat, 
and is therefore all embanked. Rice is the leading crop, 
and most of the land is double cropped. To the east of the 
Mahanadi black soil is almost unknown, and yellow and red 
soils prevail ; the surface is fairly even. Ordinarily the 
amount of land left fallow is very small, consisting of the 
poorest soil, for which periodical resting fallows are required. 
Old fallow land was almost unknown at the last regular 
settlement, though it has increased in recent years. Rice is 
manured to as large a degree as the cultivator can afford, 
but rarely any other crop. The silt from the beds of tanks 
is frequently dug up and placed on the fields, and is of 
considerable advantage. 

Of the total area of the District 50 per cent, is included 
in the zamlnddri estates, 20 square miles have been allotted 
on the TyotwctTi system, 106 square miles are held ■wholly or 
partially free of revenue, and 4,340 acres have been sold out- 
right under the Waste Land Rules. The remainder is held on the 
ordinary nidlguzdvi tenure. In 1 903"“4 classification showed 
1,366 square miles of Government forest, 549 square miles 
not available for cultivation, and 2,440 square miles of culti- 
vable waste other than fallow h The remaining area, amounting 
to 5,002 square miles or 62 per cent, of the total excluding 
Government forest, was occupied for cultivation. Except in 
the zanunddri estates the area of forest land available for 
cultivation is small. The total cropped area was 4,759 square 
miles, of -which 713 square miles were double cropped. Rice 
is the staple crop of the District, being grown on 2,022 square 
miles. Its cultivation is conducted almost wholly on the bidsi 
system : that is, of ploughing up the young plants when they 
are a few inches high, Kodon occupies 985 square miles, 
wheat 264, the pulses tirad^ niimg^ and 531, gram 97, 

linseed 237, and til 157 square miles. Wheat is usually sown 
in unembanked black soil fields, and if the winter rains fail is 
frequently damaged by white ants. Though the area under 
linseed is small in comparison with the total, Raipur is still 

^ From these statistics 2,366 square miles of waste land in the zammdaris^ 
which have not been cadastrally surveyed, are excluded. 
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one of the most important Districts in the Province for 
this crop. 

The practice of raising second crops in rice-fields has grown Improve- 
up in the last forty years, double crops being grown on as much 
as 940 square miles when the autumn rains are favourable, tnral prac- 
The methods of cultivation have hitherto been very slovenly 
and backward; but with the rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce, an improvement is being manifested, and the advan- 
tages of manure and irrigation have begun to be appreciated. 

An experimental farm has been instituted at Raipur by the 
Agricultural department. During the decade ending 1904 
Rs. 47,000 was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and 19 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. A con- 
siderable proportion of this latter sum, however, consisted of 
grants and loans to mdlguzdrs on special terms for the 
construction or improvement of tanks in the famine of 1900 
and the scarcity of 1903. 

The cattle of the District are small and underfed, and no Cattle, 
care is exercised in breeding. Animals imported from 
pur or Bastar are, as far as possible, used for spring-crop 
cultivation. Buffaloes are kept only by the md/gmdrs and 
better-class tenants. They are especially useful for ploughing 
the rice-fields when flooded, carting grain, and drawing timber 
from the forests. They are principally imported from the 
northern Districts by the caste of Basdewis. Very few ponies 
are kept, and they are scarcely bred at all. Landowners and 
tenants who have carts for agriculture use them if they have 
to make a journey, and others go on foot. Light trotting carts 
from Nagpur have been introduced into the Dhamtari taMi, 
but are not much used as yet. The number of goats and 
sheep is not large in proportion to the size of the District. 

The former are kept for food, the latter for their wool used in 
the manufacture of country blankets. Members of the pro- 
fessional shepherd caste are not numerous. 

Irrigation is not at present a feature in the agriculture of the Irrigation. 
District. In a normal year, until recently, only a little more 
than 30 square miles received this aid. The statistics for 
1903-4 show nearly 15 square miles as irrigated, of which 
3 were supplied from tanks and 7 from wells. But in a favour- 
able season 50 square miles can now be irrigated. It is 
estimated that the tanks constructed during the famine of 1900 
afforded protection to an additional area of about 36 square 
miles. There are now 3,200 tanks in the District, or less than 
one to each village on an average. The distribution, howe verj 
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varies greatly, the number rising to four and live per village 
in certain tracts. Until recently tanks have generally been 
constructed primarily to afford a water-supply to the villagers, 
^ and have only been used for irrigation when it was essential 
to save the crops from complete failure. Schemes have been 
prepared by the Irrigation department for canals in the tracts 
between the Mahanadi and Kharun, and the Khartin and 
Seonath, which promise to yield substantial results. There are 
about 11,000 irrigation wells in the District, most of them 
temporary, supplying on an average about an acre each. Well- 
irrigation is practically confined to garden crops and sugar-cane. 
Forests. The Government forests cover 1,366 square miles, or 
20 per cent, of the District area, excluding the zamlndarls. 
Two main types may be distinguished, one consisting of sal 
{Shorea rohustd), and the other of mixed forest. The sal forests 
constitute about a quarter of the total, being situated in the 
east and south. There is at present little demand for produce 
from them, owing to the difficulties of transport. Bamboos 
are found mainly in the sal forests ; they are cut in the Sihawa 
range and floated down the Mahanadi to Dhamtari. Only 
a few small patches of teak forest exist. The mixed forest 
consists of the usual species, sdj {Terminalia tomentosa) and 
Mjasdl {Pierocarpus Marsupium) being the principal timber 
trees. Dhdman {Grewia vestitd) is found in the sal forests, and 
is used by the Gonds for the manufacture of bows and spear 
handles. In 1 903-4 the forest revenue amounted to Rs. 48, 000. 
Minerals. No mines are worked at present. Iron ores are found in 
abundance in the western and southern parts of the District, 
and some of these are very rich. A sample from Dhalli in the 
Dondi-Lohara zamlnddri yielded on assay nearly 73 per cent, 
of metallic iron. Copper and lead ores have been found at 
Chicholi. Lithographic stones of a serviceable kind have been 
obtained from the Lower Vindhyan rocks. Red ochre is found 
in the zamlnddri^ and chalk in one or two villages near 

Dhamda. 

Arts and There are no important industries. Tasar silk is woven, 
manufac- iq ^ yery much smaller extent than in Bilaspur or 
ttires. Sambalpur. Most of the larger villages contain a number of 
cotton-weavers belonging to the Panka, Mehra, and Koshta 
castes, who produce coarse country cloth. Mill-spun thread has 
entirely supplanted the home-spun article ; and cloth woven in 
Indian mills is rapidly gaining in popularity at the expense 
of that woven locally, the former being produced in the same 
patterns as the latter and being cheaper. Ornaments and 
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vessels of bell-metal are made at Drug, Dhamda, Nawapara, 
and Raipur, and glass bangles at Simga, Neora, and Kurra. 

A little iron is smelted by native methods in the Deori and 
Dondl-Lohara zamindaris^ but it cannot compete with English ^ 
iron. Raipur has one factory owned by a Cutchi Muhammadan, 
which contains four cotton gins and a mill for pressing linseed 
and castor oil. 

The most important export is rice, which goes to the northern Corn- 
Districts of the Central Provinces, to Berar, Hyderabad, and 
Bombay. Wheat, ///, and linseed are also exported. Til 
oilcake is sent to Berar from the factory at Raipur town. 

Of forest products, teak, $dl^ and bljdsdl timber are exported 
in considerable quantities from the zamtnddris. Lac is sent 
to Mirzapur, and mahud flowers occasionally to Nagpur and 
Kamptee for the manufacture of liquor. Myrabolams are 
exported to Bombay. As in other Districts in the Central 
Provinces, a considerable trade has recently sprung up in the 
export of dried meat. Sea-salt from Bombay is generally used, 
though small quantities are also brought from Gan jam. Sugar 
comes principally from the Mauritius, that from Mirzapur being 
slightly more expensive. Gur or unrefined sugar is chiefly 
imported from Bengal and Bombay, and a small amount is 
obtained from Bastar. Cotton thread is received principally 
from the Hinganghat, Pulgaon, and Badnera mills, and cotton 
cloth from Cawnpore, Nagpur, and Nandgaon. English cloth 
and metals, such as iron, brass, and copper, are also imported. 

Brass vessels come from Mirzapur and Cuttack, and leathern 
shoes from Cawnpore. Excluding a European firm which has 
an agency at Raipur town, the grain trade is in the hands of 
Cutchi Muhammadans. Hardware and stationery are imported 
and retailed by Bhatias, while Marwari Banias trade in cloth 
and thread, and carry on business in money-lending and 
exchange. Baloda Bazar near Simga has a large weekly cattle 
market. The other leading bazars are at Baronda and Barekel 
in the Raipur tahsll^ Utai, Ranltarai, Arjundah, and Gandai in 
Drug, Kurud in Dhamtarl, and Neora in Simga. 

The direct line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through Railways 
the District, with a length of 60 miles and 8 stations within roads, 
its limits. From Raipur town a branch narrow-gauge line 
leads to Dhamtarl, distant 46 miles, and from Abhanpur, 
a station on this line, there is also a branch of io| miles to 
Rajim. The chief routes for cart traffic are the Lawan- 
Bhatapara, Raipur-Khariar, Tilda-Bemetara, and Dhamtarl 
roads. The total length of metalled roads in the District is 
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69 mileSs'^and of unmetalled roads 665 miles * the annual cost 
of maintenance is Rs. 88,400, practically all the roads being in 
charge of the Public Works department There are avenues 
of trees on 185 miles. The zamindari estates also contain 
^ 109 miles of roads constructed from their private funds, 

^’amine. Raipur District has suffered from failures of crops on many 
occasions. Information about any except the recent famines 
is of the scantiest, but distress is recorded as having occurred 
in the years 1828-9, 1834-5, and 1845-6. In 1868-9 the 
rains failed almost as completely as in 1899-1900. There was 
severe distress, accompanied by migration and desertion of 
villages. The famine of 1868-9 was followed by a period 
of twenty-five years of prosperity, broken only by a partial 
failure of the rice crop in 1886. In 1895 the monsoon failed 
prematurely, and there were no cold-weather rains, with the 
result that both the autumn and spring crops were poor. This 
was followed in 1896 by a complete cessation of the rains at 
the end of August, and a total failure of the rice crop, only 
slightly relieved by a moderate spring harvest on a reduced 
area. Relief operations extended throughout the year 1897, 
the numbers rising to over 100,000 persons, or nearly 7 per 
cent, of the population, at the end of April ; and the total 
expenditure was 18*5 lakhs. The year 1897 was succeeded 
by two moderate harvests, and in 1899 monsoon again 
completely failed, the total out-turn being only one-sixth of the 
normal. More than 700,000 persons, or 44^ per cent, of the 
population, were in receipt of some form of assistance in August, 
1 900, and the total expenditure was 126-5 kkhs. In 1 902-3 the 
rice crop again failed partially, and distress occurred in certain 
areas of the District. The numbers on relief rose to 60,000 in 
April, 1903, and the total expenditure was about 5 lakhs. 
District The Deputy Commissioner is aided by four Assistant and 
snbdivi- Extra- Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 

sions and , . , , , , ^ r r 

staff. the District is divided into four tahsm^ each of which has 

a taksilddr and a naib-iahsilddr^ while additional tahszlddrs have 
been posted to Raipur and Mahasamund. The forests are in 
charge of an officer of the Imperial service. 

Civil and The civil judicial staff consists of a District and two Sub» 
ordinate Judges, and a Munsif for each of the Raipur, Baloda 
Bazar, and Dhamtari takszls. The Divisional and Sessions 
Judge of the Chhattlsgarh Division has jurisdiction in the 
District, and the zamznddrs of Khariar and Fingeshwar have 
civil powers. Of important civil litigation, suits on mortgage- 
deeds with condition of foreclosure are noticeably frequent. 
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The commonest foms of serious: crime are cattle-theft and 
cattle-poisoning by arsenic. 

When the country first came temporarily under British Land 
administration in iSiS, the whole revenue of Chhattlsgarh 
amounted to Rs. 2,90^000. Under the beneficent rule of the tration. 
Superintendent, Golonel Agnew, the prosperity of the country 
rapidly increased, and the revenue, which was then settled 
annually, rose by 21 per cent, in eight years. On the termina- 
tion of this period, British officials were replaced by Maratha 
Subahs, but the methods laid down by Colonel Agnew were on 
the whole adhered to, and prosperity continued. In 1868 the 
revenue of the District had increased to 3*18 lakhs. The first 
long-term settlement was made in 1868 for a period of twenty 
years, and under it the revenue w'as raised to 5*52 lakhs, still, 
however, giving an incidence per cultivated acre of only 5 annas 
2 pies for the area held in ordinary proprietary right. The 
extreme lowness of the assessments in Chhattisgarh may be 
attributed to the patriarchal system of the Haihaivansi kings, 
the absence of any outside demand for produce, and the pay- 
ment of rents in kind, the rents themselves being entirely free 
from any economic influences, and being regarded as contribu- 
tions for the support of the central administration. The settle- 
ment of 1868 was the first in which the assessment was based 
on a regular survey, and at this time also proprietary rights 
were conferred. During its currency a great transformation 
took place in the conditions of agriculture. The District was 
brought within reach of the railway, exports of grain rose with 
a bound, the value of land rapidly increased, and prices doubled. 

About two-fifths of the maiguzari area, consisting of the Drug 
tahsll^ wdth parts of the others, was summarily resettled in 
the years 1884-7, and a regular settlement of the rest of the 
7?idlguzdri area, with a revision of revenue in the zamindartSy 
was effected between 1885 and 1889. The term of settlement 
was fixed at nine or ten years in the summarily settled and at 
twelve years in the regularly settled tracts, the revenue being 
raised to 8‘6i lakhs, or by 56 per cent. The average rental 
incidence per acre was R. 0-10-3 (maximum R. 0-14-5, niini- 
miim R, 0-3-1 1) and the corresponding revenue incidence was 
R. 0-5-8 (maximum R. 0-S-4, minimum R. 0-2-6). Prepara- 
tions for a fresh regular settlement began in 1896 ; but owing 
to famine and serious agricultural deterioration, only the Drug 
iahsli was resettled for eight years, while summary abatements 
were proposed in some of the worst affected tracts, A fresh 
settlement was commenced in 1904, The collections of land 
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and total revenue in recent years have varied as shown below, 
in thousands of rupees ; — 




i88o“i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

■m 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

6,48 

10,54 

8,62 

15,18 

7,68 

12,76 

9 .°!; 

14,98 


Local Local affairs outside municipal areas are managed by a 

boards and District council and six local boards, having jurisdiction over 
mlUte. the four tahsils and the eastern and western zammddri estates 
respectively. The income of the District council in 1903-4 
was Rs. 97,000, while the expenditure on education was 
Rs. 48,000, on public works Rs. 26,000, and on medical relief 
Rs. 13,000. Raipur and Dhamtari are municipal towns. 
Police and The force under the District Superintendent of police con- 
jails. gists of ^27 officers and men, including a special reserve of 25, 
and 8 mounted constables, besides 4 ) 34 ° watchmen for 4 j®St 
inhabited towns and villages. The District possesses a second- 
class Central jail, with accommodation for 91 r prisoners, in- 
cluding 41 female prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 39^' The industries carried on in the 
jail comprise cloth-weaving and the manufacture of mats from 
aloe fibre. 

Education. In respect of education Raipur stands last but two among 
the Districts of the Province. In 1901 only 3-7 per cent, of 
the male population could read and write, and only 929 females 
were returned as literate. The percentage of children under 
instruction to those of school-going age is 9. Statistics of the 
number of pupils imder instruction are as follows : (1880-1) 
14,054; (1890-1) 14.364; (i90°-i) 18,766; (1903-4) 18,644, 
including 2,612 girls. The educational institutions comprise 
a high school at Raipur town, a Rajkumar College for the sons 
of Feudatory chiefs and zamlnddrs, three English middle schools, 
four vernacular middle schools, and 215 primary schools. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,06,000, of 
which Rs. 80,000 was derived from Provincial and Local 
funds, and Rs. 16,000 from fees. 

Hospitals The District has 12 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
anddis- ^^5 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
peusanes. whom 1,340 were in-patients, and 2,134 opera- 

tions were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 22,000, 
chiefly met from Provincial and Local funds. Two leper 
asylums, at Raipur town and Dhamtarl, are supported by allot- 
ments from Local funds and charitable subscriptions. They 
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contain 195 patients, and the annual expenditure is about 
Rs. 19,000. Raipur has a veterinary dispensary. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the municipal town of Raipur. Vaccina- 
The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was ^ 
32 per 1,000 of the District population. 

[L. S. Carey, Setilefnent Report^ 1891. A District Gazetteer 
is being prepared.] 

Raipur Tahsil. — Tahsll of the District of the same name, 

Central Provinces, lying between 20^56' and 2i°3o'N. and 
81° 28' and 82 °i 2'E. In 1901 the area was 5,802 square 
miles, and the population 564,102 persons. By the redistribu- 
tion of areas consequent on the formation of the new Drug 
District, the constitution of the Raipur tahsil was radically 
altered ; and it is now a small open plain lying between the 
Mahanadi and the border of Drug District, thickly populated 
and closely cultivated, with an area of 1,016 square miles. 

The population of this portion in xgor was 246,514, compared 
with 253,058 in 1891, the density being 243 persons per square 
mile. The tahsU contains two towns, Raipur (population, 

32,114), the head-quarters of the District and tahsll^ and 
Arang (6,499) i 493 inhabited villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1902-3 on the area of the new tahsll was approxi- 
mately 1*73 lakhs., 

Mahasamund. — Tahsll of Raipur District, Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 19® 50' and 21® 26' N. and 52' 
and 83® 38' E., constituted in 1906 on the formation of the 
new Drug District. It contains the greater part of the old 
Raipur tahsll^ including the large %amtnddri estates lying to the 
south and east of the Mahanadi, and the Phuljhar zaminddri 
transferred from Sambalpur in 1905, together with the Rajim^ 

Raitam, Sirpur, and Khalari tracts forming the ordinary 
proprietary area of that tahsll east of the Mahanadi. Mahasa- 
mund contains 2,042 villages, with an area of 5,284 square 
miles and a population in 1901 of 398,075 persons, compared 
with 360,305 in 1891. The density is 75 persons per square 
mile. The head-quarters are at Mahasamund, a village with 
912 inhabitants. Tht tahsll contains about 239 square miles 
of Government forest. It includes the zaminddri estates of 
Fingeshwar, Bindra-Nawagarh, Khariar, Narra, Suarmar, Kauria, 
and Phuljhar, with a total area of 4,584 square miles and a 
population of 301,775 persons. About 2,340 square miles 
of the zaminddri area are covered with forest or scrub-jungle. 

The land revenue demand in 1902-3 on the area now con- 
stituting the tahsll was approximately Rs. 79,000. 
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■ Baloda Bazar.— of Raipur Districtj Central 
Provinces, lying between 21'' 15' and 21° 53 N, and 8i° 38^ 
and 82° 59' E,, constituted in 1906 on the formation of the 
new Drug District It contains the eastern portion of the 
old Simga tahsll which was abolished, the Deorl zamlnddri 
from the Raipur tahsll and the Tarenga estate from Bilaspur 
District, and also that portion of Bilaspur District lying south 
of the Mahanadi which was transferred to Raipur. The area 
of the Baloda Bazar tahsll is 1,933 square miles, and the 
population in 1901 of the area now constituting it was 264,063, 
compared with 318,706 in 1891. The density is 137 persons 
per square mile, and the tahsll contains 975 inhabited villages. 
The head-quarters are at Baloda Bazar, a village with 1,858 
inhabitants. The tahsll includes 270 square miles of Govern- 
ment forest. It contains the zamlnddri estates of Deorf, 
Bhatgaon, Katgl, and Bilaigarh, with a total area of 315 square 
miles, of which 45 are forest, and a population of 39,254 persons. 
The land revenue demand in 1902-3 on the area now con- 
stituting the tahsll approximately 1-92 lakhs. The western 
portion which was formerly in Simga is open and populous, 
while the tract east of the Mahanadi contains some well- 
cultivated country and also considerable areas of forest 
Dhamtari Tahsil. — Tahsll of Raipur District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 20° \ and 21^ 2 ! N. and 81° 25' and 
82® 10' E. In 1901 the area was 2,542 square miles, and the 
population 310,996 persons ; but in 1906 the western portion 
of the Balod and Sanjari tracts, the Jamarua-Dall! group, and 
the Dondi-Lohara zamlnddris were transferred to the Sanjari 
tahsll of the new Drug District, leaving an area of 1,598 square 
miles, with a population of 188,206, compared with 192,950 in 
1891. The density is 118 persons per square mile. The tahsll 
contains one town, Dhamtari (population, 9,151), the head- 
quarters, and 541 inhabited villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1902 -3 on the area now constituting the tahsll was 
1*26 lakhs. The tahsll consists of a long narrow strip extend- 
ing along the west of the Mahanadi river, open and fertile in 
the north but covered with hill and forest to the south. It 
contains 828 square miles of ‘ reserved ^ forest 

Arang. — Town in the tahsll and District of Raipur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21° 12' N. and 81^ 59' E., 
22 miles from Raipur town on the Sambalpur road, and 
4 miles from the Mahanadi river. Population (1901), 6,499. 
Arang has the appearance of having once been a large city. 
A number of fine tanks and mango groves surround the town, 
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scattered among which are numerous remains of temples and 
sculptures, chiefly Brahmanical, but also Jain. The Bageshwara 
temple is visited by all pilgrims on their way to Jagannath. 
Arang possesses some trade in grain, and a number of land- 
holders and money-lenders live in the town. 

Dtiamtari Town. — Head-quarters of the iahsll of the 
same name, Raipur District, Central Provinces, situated in 
20° 42' N, and 8i®35'E., 46 miles south of Raipur town, with 
which it is connected by a narrow-gauge branch railway, and 
2 miles from the Mahanadi river. Population {1901), 9,151. 
Since the opening of the railway in 1901 the importance of the 
town has greatly increased. It was created a municipality in 
1S81. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 3,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,600, 
chiefly derived from a house tax. Dhamtan now receives the 
exports of produce from the south of Raipur District and from 
the Bastar and Ranker States. Lac, myrabolams, and hides 
are the principal exports. A branch of the American Mennonite 
Mission, which has been established in the town, supports 
a dispensary, a leper asylum, and an English middle school. 
The municipal institutions include a dispensary and a verna- 
cular middle school, and there is a Government girls' school. 

Raipur Town. — Head-quarters of the Chhattisgarh Division 
and of the District of the same name. Central Provinces, situated 
in 21® 14' N. and 81° 39' E., on the Bengal-N%pur Railway, 
513 miles from Calcutta and 188 miles from Nagpur, in an 
open plain about 4 miles from the Kharun river. Raipur 
is the junction for the branch narrow-gauge line to Rajim 
and Dhamtarl. It is the sixth largest town in the Province, 
and had a population in 1901 of 32,114 persons, the increase 
during the previous decade being 35 per cent. The population 
at previous enumerations was : (1872) 19,119; {1881) 24,946; 
(1891) 23,758. In 1901 there were 25,492 Hindus, 5,302 
Muhammadans, and 592 Christians, of whom 88 were Euro- 
peans and Eurasians. Raipur was made the head-quarters of 
Chhattisgarh in 1818, The town is believed to have existed 
since the ninth century, the old site being to the south-west of 
the present one and extending to the river. The most ancient 
building is the fort, said to have been constructed in 1460, on 
two sides of which are large tanks, while within it are nume- 
rous temples of comparatively little interest. The unfinished 
Dudhadari temple is probably unrivalled as an instance of 
modern elaborate carving in the Central Provinces, but it is 
disfigured by sculpture of the most indecent type. A number 
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of fine tanks have been constructed, Raipur is the head- 
quarters of the Commissioner and Divisional Judge, Chhattlsgarh 
Division, the Political Agent of the Chhattisgarh Feudatory 
States, an Inspector of Schools, a Superintendent of Post 
Offices, and Executive and Irrigation Engineers. It contains 
one of the three Central jails in the Province. Raipur was 
created a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,22,000. In i903->4 the 
income was Rs. 99,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs, 50,000) 
and water rate (Rs. 13,000), while conservancy and water- 
supply constitute the principal items of expenditure, which 
amounted to Rs. 89,000. Half a battalion of Native infantry 
was stationed here until 1902. The town is supplied with 
water from the Kharun river by the Balram Das water-works, 
which were opened in 1892 and cost 3*38 lakhs, 2 lakhs 
being contributed by Raja Balram Das of Raj-Nandgaon, after 
whom they are named. Water is drawn from an infiltration 
gallery in the river, and pumped into a service reservoir in the 
town 120 feet above the level of the gallery. The maintenance 
charges amount to Rs. 17,000, of which Rs. 13,000 is realized 
from a water rate. Raipur is the leading commercial town of 
Chhattlsgarh, having supplanted Raj-Nandgaon, which for 
many years occupied that position. The local handicrafts 
include brass-working, lacquering on wood, cloth-weaving, and 
the manufacture of gold and silver ornaments. In the Central 
jail cotton cloth is woven, and mats are made from aloe fibre. 
A combined oil mill and cotton-ginning factory has been 
opened, which pressed oil to the value of Rs. 90,000 in 
1904. There are two printing presses, using English, Hindi, 
Urdu, and Oriya types. Among the local institutions are 
a museum constructed in 1875, a leper asylum supported by 
private contributions, and an enclosed market-place. The 
educational and medical institutions comprise a high school 
with an average attendance of 98 pupils, and a Rajkumar 
College for the sons of Feudatory chiefs and landholders, 
besides several other schools, four dispensaries, and a veterinary 
dispensary. 

Rajim. — Village in the tahsli and District of Raipur, Central 
Provinces, situated in 20® 58' N. and 81° 53' E., 27 miles from 
Raipur town, on a branch of the Raipur-Dhamtari narrow- 
gauge railway. The town stands on the right bank of the 
river MahanadI at its junction with the Pairi. Population 
(1901), 4,985. This figure, however, was in excess of the 
normal number of residents, as it included visitors to the fair. 
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Raiim contains a fine group of temples dedicated to Vishnu, 
principal of which is that of Rajivlochan {‘the lotus-eye^ h 
which is visited by all pilgrims on their way to Jaganna . 

It is a handsome building, 59 by 25^ feet, standing on ^ _ 

platform 8 feet high. Another temple of Kuleshwar is situatea 
on a small island in the Mahanadl. A large annual tarn 
takes place at Rajim, lasting for about six weeks in Febrjaa^ 
and March. It is principally a cattle-fair, but much 
silk from Bilaspur is also sold. Rajim is the centre ° 
considerable amount of general trade, principally in lac ana 
myrabolams. It has a primary school. . 

Bilaspur District k— District in the Chhattisgarh 
Sion of the Central Provinces, lying between 21 37 figuration, 

23° 7' N. and 81° 12' and 83° 4°' E.. with an area 
square miles. The District occupies the northern por loii ^ 
the Chhattisgarh plain or upper basin of the Mahanadl. 1 is 
bounded on the south by the open plains of Raipur ; and on 
the east and south-east by the broken country compris-ed in 
the Raigarh and Sarangarh States, which divides the Chhattis- 
garh and Sambalpur plains. To the north and west the 
lowlands are hemmed in by the hills constituting the eastern 
outer wall of the Satpuras, known locally as the Maikala range. 

The area of the District was 8,341 square miles up to 1905, 
and it ranks third in the Province in point of size. A. large 
part of it is held on zaminddri tenure. The rugged peaks and 
dense forests, which alternating with small elevated plateaux 
stretch along the north of the District, and are divided among 
a number of zaminddri estates, cover about 2,000 square miles, 

1 In 1006 the constitution of Bilaspur District was entirely altered by the 
formation of the new Drug District, to which a tract in the west of the 
Mungeli tahsil, with an area of 363 square miles and a P°I^ 

83,650 persons, was transferred. At the same time part ° ® 

lying south of the Mahanadl and the Tarenga estate, south of the Seonath, 

were transferred to Raipur District, this area amounting to 706 square 

miles with a population of 99,402 persons. On the transfer iMSambal. 

pur District to Bengal in 1905, the Chandarpnr-Padampur and 

estates, with an area of 333 square miles and a population o 7,3 o 

persons, were transfe^d to Bilaspur. The area of the reconstituted B.las- 

pur District is 7,602 square miles, and the population of this area in 1901 
was 917,240 persons, compared with 1,045,096 in 1891. The density is 
1 2 1 persons per square mile. The District contains three towns-BiLASPUR, 
Ra-i^npor, and MuNGELi-and 3,258 inhabited wUages. It includes 10 
^anundiri estates, with a total area of 4,236 sq”"® 

are forest The approximate land revenue m 1902-3 on the area now con- 
stitiiting the District was 3-94 lakhs. This article refers almost through- 
out to Bilaspur District as it stood before its reconstitution. 
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or 24 per cent of the total area. South of these is an open 
undulating plain closely cultivated, and in the western portion 
wholly denuded of trees, which contains the majority of the 
population, and practically all the wealth of the District ; while 
in the small strip cut oif by the MahanadI on the southern 

r border, rising ground and patches of thick forest are again met 

with. The general inclination of the surface is from north- 
west to south-east ; Bilaspur itself is 848 feet above the sea, 
and the level of the plain country decreases from about 1,000 
feet in the west of the Mungeli tahsll to 750 at the south- 
eastern extremity of the District. The Pendra plateau is 
about 2,000 feet high, while several of the northern peaks 
have elevations approaching 2,500 feet, and the hill of Amar- 
KANTAK, a few miles across the border of the Rewah State, 
rises to nearly 3,600 feet. The whole area of the District 
is included in the drainage system of the Mahanadi, but the 
river itself only flows near the southern border for a length of 
about 2 5 miles. The Seonath crosses the southern portion of 
the Bilaspur tahsll^ cutting off the Tarenga estate, and joins the 
Mahanadi at ChangorL Among the tributaries of the Seonath 
are the Maniari, which divides the Bilaspur and Mungeli 
fahstls^ the Arpa and Kurung, which unite in the Arna, and 
the Lilagar, which separates Bilaspur from Janjgir. In the 
east the Hasdo enters the Matin zamtnddri from the Surguja 
hills, and after a picturesque course over the rocky gorges of 
Matin and Uprora, flows through the plains of Champa to the 
Mahanadi. The bed of the Hasdo is noted for its dangerous 
quicksands. 

Geology. The plains are composed mainly of shales and limestones, 
with subordinate sandstones, belonging to the Lower Vindhyan 
series. The hills on the western side are formed of meta- 
morphic and sub-metamorphic rocks or slates and quartzites, 
while those on the eastern and northern sides consist of gneiss 
and other rocks of the Gondwana series. The Korba coal- 
field is comprised in this District. 

Botany. The forests of Bilaspur are largely made up of sal (Shorea 
rohustd)^ often, however, of a scrubby character. In the western 
parts of the District some teak is to be met with, but towards 
the east this species is comparatively rare. With the sal are 
associated sdj {Terminalia iomentosa\ dhaurd {Amgeissus 
latifolid)^ tendu {Diospyros tomentosd)^ and sMsham {Dalbergia 
latifolia and D, lanceolana\ ssihlLQ karrd {Cleisianikus collinus)^ 
iinsd{Ougeiniadalbergwides\ Undid {Lagerstroemia parviflora\ 
and btjdsdl {Pterocarpus Marsupium) are also sometimes found, 
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as well as various species of Acacia and AlUzzia^ Butea fron- 
dosa, Adina cordifolia^ Stelhegyney Elaeodendroriy Schkickera 
trijugay Soymida fehrifuga, Boswellia serrafa, and various 
species of Eugenia, The undergrowth includes shrubs, such ^ 
as Flemingiay Woodfordia, Eiueggea, PhyllanthuSy Grewia, 
ZizyphuSy Casearia^ ClerodendrofZy and Vernonia, The forest 
climbers are fairly numerous, the most conspicuous being 
species of SpatholohuSy Millettiay Combretuniy Dalbergia volubilis, 
and Butea superba. In river beds the characteristic shrubs are 
Homonoia riparia^ Tamarix ericoides, and Rhabdia viminalis. 

There are occasional patches of bamboo, chiefly Dendrocalamus 
strictus. 

Wild elephants were formerly found in the forests of Matin Fauna, 
and Uprora in considerable numbers. They have now aban- 
doned these tracts, but stray animals occasionally enter the 
District, and wander dpwn as far as the LormI forests when the 
crops are on the ground. A few buffaloes frequent the southern 
forests, and bison are met with in the Lormi Reserve. Wolves 
and swamp deer also occur, besides the usual game animals. 

There are a few antelope in the west of the District All the 
usual game birds are found, but duck and snipe are not 
common except in a few special localities. The demoiselle 
crane visits the MahanadI in the cold season. The rivers 
are well furnished with numerous kinds of fish, which are a 
favourite article of food among nearly all classes and are also 
exported. 

The climate resembles that of the other plain Districts of Climate 
the Central Provinces. On the plateau of Pendra in the north pgratuS* 
the temperature is some 4® lower on an average. Epidemics 
of cholera and small-pox occur about once in three years, 
and leprosy is more common here than in other parts of the 
Province. 

The annual rainfall at Bilaspur town averages 50 inches. Rainfall. 
That of Mungeli is 5 inches less or 45, while at Janjgir it 
rises to 50^ inches. 

The traditions of Bilaspur go back to a very early age, and History, 
are connected with the history of the Haihaivansi Rajput 
kings of Ratanpur and Raipur. The earliest prince of this 
line is said to have been May ura Dhwaja, whose adventures 
with Krishna on the occasion of the theft of Arjun^s horse 
are related in the Jaimmiya Askwamedka. A gmealogioal table 
compiled from old documents professes to give a regular 
succession of kings down to the Maratha conquest, but the 
dates are probably not reliable until the sixteenth century. 
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The territories of the Haihaivansi kings comprised thirty-six 
mrhs or forts, and the name Chhattlsgarh was, therefore, 
applied to them. To each of these forts a tract of country was 
attached, and they were held on feudal tenure by relatives or 
subordinate chiefs. Together they embraced the greater part 
of the modem Districts of Raipur and Bilaspur, and many of 
them survive in the present zamtndan estates. On the acces- 
sion of the twentieth Raja, Surdeo, whose date is calculated to 
be A. D. rooo, the Chhattlsgarh country was divided into two 
sections ; and that king’s younger brother established his 
capital at Raipur with the southern portion of the kingdom 
under his control, remaining, however, in feudal subordination 
to the elder brother at Ratanpur. From this period the 
kingdom of Chhattlsgarh was divided between two ruling 
houses. In the time of Kalyan Sahi, the forty-fourth Raja, 
who is recorded as having reigned from 1536 to 1573, the 
influence of Muhammadan sovereignty first extended to the 
landlocked and isolated region of Chhattlsgarh. This prince 
is said to have proceeded to Delhi, obtained audience of 
the emperor Akbar, and returned after eight years with a 
Muhammadan title. One of the revenue books of thjs period, 
which has been preserved, shows that the revenue of the 
Ratanpur territories including Raipur amounted to 9 Is-khs 
of rupees, a figure which, considering the relative value of 
money, indicates a high degree of prosperity. The army 
maintained by Kalyan Sahi consisted of 14,200 men, of whom 
1,000 were cavalry, and 116 elephants. This force was 
probably employed almost solely for the maintenance of 
internal order, as Chhattlsgarh appears to have escaped any 
foreign attack up to the time of the Marathas. In 174^ 
occurred the invasion of Chhattlsgarh by the Maratha general 
Bhaskar Pant. The reigning Raja Raghunath Singh, the last 
of the dynasty, was an old and feeble man who made no attempt 
to resist the Marathas, and, on the army reaching the capital, it 
capitulated after a few rounds had been fired. Chhattlsgarh 
was conferred as an apanage on two cadets of the Bhonsla 
family of Nagpur, and was governed by Maratha Subahs or 
district officers until 1818. The administration of the Marathas 
during this period was in the highest degree oppressive, being 
devoted solely to the object of extracting the maximum amount 
of revenue from the people. On the deposition of Appa Sahib, 
the country came under the control of British officers while 
Sir Richard Jenkins was administering the Nagpur territories 
on behalf of the minor Raja; and the name of the Superinten- 
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dent of Chhattlsgarh, Colonel Agnew, was long remembered 
with gratitude by all classes of the people for the justice, 
moderation, and wisdom with which his administration was 
conducted- At this period the capital was removed from 
Ratanpur to Raipur. On the termination of the Raja’s ** 
minority a period of Maratha administration supervened until 
1853, when Chhattlsgarh with the rest of the Nagpur territories 
lapsed to the British Government Bilaspur was constituted 
a separate District in 186 r. During the Mutiny the zammdar 
of the small estate of Sonakhan, in the south-east of the 
District, raised a small force and defied the local authorities. 

He was taken prisoner and executed, and his estate was 
confiscated and sold to an English capitalist whose representa- 
tives still own it. 

The old town of Ratanpur, the seat of the Haihaivansi Archaeo- 
Rajput dynasty, is situated 16 miles north of Bilaspur town, 
and with it the history and archaeology of the District are 
indissolubly connected. The temples of Seorinarayan and 
Kharod in the south of the District date from the twelfth 
century, and contain inscriptions relating to the Ratanpur kings. 

At Janjgir are two interesting temples, profusely sculptured. 

Another beautifully sculptured temple is situated at Pali. 

At Dhanpur, 5 miles from Pendra, are extensive sculptural 
remains, many of which have been brought to Pendra. There 
are remains of old forts at Kosgain, Kotgarh, Laph%arh, 
and Malhar. Amarkantak, about 1 2 miles from Pendra across 
the Rewah border, is the source of the Narbada, Son, and 
Johala rivers. It forms the eastern peak of the Maikala 
range, and is a celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage. Several 
temples have been erected here, but that known as the Kama 
Mandira is the only one which possesses any architectural 
interest. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations The 
was as follows: (1881) 1,017,327; (1891) 1,164,158; (1901) 
1,012,972. Between 1881 and 1891 the increase was 14^ 
per cent. ; but the rise of over 24 per cent, in the figures 
for the zamlnddns vfdjs, principally due to more accurate 
enumeration, and outside them the growth of population was 
nearly the same as the Provincial average. During the next 
decade Bilaspur suffered severely from famine. The District 
contains three towns—BiLASPUR, Mungeli, and Ratanpur — 
and 3,258 inhabited villages. Statistics of population of the 
reconstituted District, based on the Census of 1901, are shown 
on the following page. 
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Takszl 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 
iSgr and iqoi. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Bilaspur . 
Mungeli . 

Janjgfr . 

District total 

M53 

3,039 

2 

I 

1,049 

878 

D 33 J 

321,915 

177,116 

418,209 

103 

123 

138 

- 6.8 
-28.8 
~ 7’3 

7>55^ 

2,677 

6,251 

7,602 

3 

3.258 

917^240 

I 2 I 

— 13.3 

16,479 


The average density is 121 persons per square mile, but it 
varies greatly in different tracts. About 93 per cent, of the 
population speak the Chhattlsgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindis 
and 6 per cent, the Baghell dialect, which is also found 
in Jubbulpore and Rewah. The forest tribes are nearly all 
returned as having abandoned their own language and adopted 
Hindi. About 90 per cent, of the population are Hindus 
and 8 per cent. Animists. More than 12,000 are Muham- 
madans. The Satnami and Kabirpanthi sects are strongly 
represented in Bilaspur, there being 117,476 adherents of the 
former and 99,268 of the latter. The original head-quarters 
of the latter sect were at Kawardha ; but there has now been 
a schism, and one of the mahantSy Ugranam Sahib, lives at 
Kudarmal in Bilaspur, where an annual fair attended by 
members of the sect is held. The caste known as Panka 
consists of Gandas who have adopted Kabirpanthism. The 
head-quarters of the Satnami sect are now in Raipur ; but it was 
to the Sonakhan forests that Ghasidas, the founder of the sect, 
retired between 1820 and 1830, and from Girod in the same 
tract that he proclaimed his revelation on emerging from his 
six months^ solitary communing. The Satnamis are nearly 
all Chamars. 

Their The two castes which are numerically most important 

castes and are Chamars (210,000), who constitute 21 per cent, of the 
population, and Gonds (143,000) 14 per cent. Other fairly 
numerous castes are Ahirs or Rawats (90,000), Kurmis 
(54,000), and Kawars (42,000). The proprietors of eight of 
the zammdari estates belong to the Tawar sub-caste of the 
Kawar tribe. The zamlnddr of Bhatgaon is a Binjhia, and 
those of Pandaria, Kanteii, and Bilaigarh-Katgi are Raj Gonds. 
Outside the zamznddnSy the principal castes of proprietors 
are Brahmans, Banias, and Kurmis. The best cultivators are 
the Chandnahu Kurmis, but their stinginess is proverbial. 
Chamars own some villages, but are idle and slovenly 
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cultivators. In addition to the Kawars and Gonds, there are 
several minor forest tribes, such as the Bhainas, Dhanwars, 
and Khairwars, most of whom are found in small numbers. 

The Dhanwars are very backward and live by hunting and ^ 
snaring. The hills to the north of Pandaria also contain 
a few Baigas, who subsist principally on forest produce and 
game. About 84 per cent, of the population of the District 
were returned in 1901 as supported by agriculture. 

Christians number 2,292, of whom 2,030 are natives. The Christian 
majority belong to the German and Evangelical Churches, “Missions, 
while there are over 200 Roman Catholics. The District 
contains a number of mission stations, the principal centres 
being Bilaspur, Mungeli, and Chandkhuri. 

Black cotton soil or kanJidr covers two-thirds of the area General 
of the Mungeli iahszl^ nearly a quarter of that of 
excluding the zamlnddris^ and is found in patches else- ditions. 
where. The remaining area consists of the brown or yellow 
clays called dorsd and matdsi^ each of which extends over 
about 30 per cent, of the malguzdri portion of the District. 

Rice is the staple crop and is practically always sown broad- 
cast, while for thinning the plants and taking out weeds, the 
system of bidsi^ or ploughing up the plants when they are 
a few inches high, is resorted to. This is a slovenly method, 
and the results compare very unfavourably with those obtained 
from transplantation. Manure is kept almost entirely for 
rice, with the exception of the small quantity required for 
sugar-cane and garden crops. Second crops are grown on 
the superior black and ' brown soils, the method pursued 
being to sow the pulses {urad^ peas, lentils, tiura) and 
sometimes linseed in rice-fields, either among the standing 
rice, or less frequently after the crop has been cut and while 
the fields are still damp. 

Of the total area of the District, 56 per cent, is included Chief agri- 
in the 10 zamlnddri 2,500 acres have been statisricV 

on the ryotwdri system, and 64 square miles are held wholly and crops, 
or partially free of revenue. The remainder is held on the 
ordinary . md/guzdri tenure. In 1 903-4 the classification 
showed 626 square miles, or 9 per cent, as included in Govern- 
ment forest; 432 square miles, or 6 per cent, as not available 
for cultivation; and 2,616 square miles, or 38-! per cent, 
as cultivable waste other than fallow h The remaining area, 
amounting to 3,120 square miles, or 51 per cent of the 

^ These statistics include 1,548 square miles of waste land in the 
sammddns which not been cadastrally surveyed. 
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total available, is occupied for cultivation. Except in one 
or two special tracts there is little or no scope for further 
extension of cultivation in the mdiguzdri area, but in the 
zaminddris only about a quarter of the whole has yet been 
broken up. They probably include, however, considerable 
tracts of permanently uncultivable land. Rice covers 1,496 
square miles, kodon 468, wheat 193, linseed 234, and the 
pulses (tirad^ mung, Bxid. moth) 182 square miles. The recent 
unfavourable seasons, besides producing a decrease in the 
total area under crop of about 45 square miles, have further 
caused to some extent a substitution of the light millet 
kodon for the more valuable staples wheat and rice. Wheat 
is grown in the unembanked black soil fields of the Mungeli 
tahsiL Only about 2,500 acres are at present occupied 
by sugar-cane, as against more than 5,000 at the time of 
settlement (1886-9). 

During the twenty years between 1868 and 1888 the cropped 
area increased by 39 per cent., and a further increase of 44 
per cent, had taken place by 1 903-4* The system of cultiva- 
tion has hitherto been very slovenly; but with the great 
rise in the prices of grain, better methods are being intro- 
duced, and the advantages of manure and irrigation are 
appreciated. Thirty years ago second crops were raised only 
on a very small area, but in recent years as much as 400,000 
acres have been double cropped. During the ten years ending 
1904, 1*58 lakhs were advanced under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act and nearly 9 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act. 

The local breed of cattle is very poor, and no care is 
exercised in breeding* Buffaloes are largely used for the 
and sheep. laborious work of cultivation. They are imported from 
the northern Districts, and come in herds along the road from 
Jubbulpore and Mandla. Buffaloes are kept only by the better 
class of tenants, and used in conjunction with bullocks, as they 
do not work well in the dry season. A few small ponies are 
bred in the District, and are kept by well-to-do landowners for 
riding. The use of carts is as yet very uncommon, and most 
people travel on foot. Goats and sheep are bred for food, 
and the latter also for their wool ; but the supply is insufficient 
for local requirements, country blankets being imported from 
Cawnpore. 

Irrigation. Irrigation is not a regular feature of the local agriculture. 

The District now contains more than 7,000 tanks, but the 
large majority of these were not constructed for irrigation, 
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but to hold water for drinking. The tanks are usually em- 
banked on all sides^ and the bed is dug out below the level 
of the ground. In a year of ordinary rainfall the irrigated 
area would not, until recently, have amounted to more than 
5,000 acres. A large number of new tanks have, however, ♦ 
been constructed during the famines, by means of loans or 
Government grants of money, and these have been made 
principally with a view to irrigation. In 1903-4 the irrigated 
area amounted to only 3,000 acres ; but in the previous year 
more than 113 square miles had been irrigated, and provided 
that there is sufficient rainfall to fill the tanks, this area may 
now be considered capable of being protected. Schemes for 
the construction of tanks to protect 140 square miles more 
have been prepared by the Irrigation department, and most 
of them are expected to be remunerative. The District has 
also about 2,400 wells, which irrigate about 1,000 acres of 
garden crops and sugar-cane. 

Government forests cover 626 square miles, or 9 per cent. Forests, 
of the total area. The most important Reserves are those 
of Lormi in the north-west and Sonakhan in the south-east. 

Sal (Shorea rohusia) is the chief timber tree, and teak is found 
in small quantities in the Sonakhan range. Other species are 
btjdsal {Pierocarptis Marsiipiu 7 ?i\ sdj {Tenninalia toPientosa\ 
and karrd {Cleistanthus collinus). Of a total forest revenue 
in 1903-4 of Rs. 21,000, about Rs. 6,600 was realized 
from bamboos, Rs. 3,600 from grazing and fodder grass, and 
nearly Rs. 2,900 from minor forest produce. The sales of 
timber are thus very small, and this is due to the competition 
of the extensive zapilnddri forests, the produce of which is 
sold at a cheap rate and with little restriction on fellings. 

From statistics obtained from railway stations it appears that 
in 1901 more than 11,000 tons of timber were exported from 
these forests, of which about two-thirds consisted of railway 
sleepers. 

No mines are at present worked in the District, but pro- Minerals, 
specting licences for coal over the area of the Korba and 
Chhuri zamlnddris have been granted to European firms, and . 
it is believed that the Korba seams, whose existence has long 
been known, can be worked at a profit. Iron ores exist in 
Korba and Lapha. The iron is smelted by native methods, 
and is used for the manufacture of agricultural implements. 

The Jonk river, which passes through the Sonakhan estate, has 
auriferous sands ; and the original purchaser of the estate 
prospected for gold, but found no veins which would yield 
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a profit, though gold is obtained in minute quantities by 
Sonjharas or native gold-washers. Traces of copper have been 
observed in the north of Lormi and at Ratanpur. Mica in 
small slabs is found in Pendra, and a mine was started by 
a European company in the year 1896, but the experiment 
proved a failure owing to the sheets being too small and brittle. 
Limestones occur in abundance, and slates found near Seori- 
narayan are used in the local schools* Red and w^hite clays 
occur in places. 

The tasar silk of Bilaspur is the best in the Central 
Provinces. Silkw^orms are bred by Gandas and Kewats, and 
the thread is woven by Koshtas. The breeding industry was 
in danger of extinction a few years ago, but some plots of 
Government forest have now been set apart for this purpose, 
and it shows a tendency to revive. The supply of cocoons 
is, however, insufficient for local requirements, and they are 
imported from Chota Nagpur. The principal centres are 
Baloda, Khokra, Champa, Chhuri, and Bilaspur town. Tasar 
cloth is exported in small quantities to all parts of India. 
Cotton-weaving is carried on in many of the large villages, the 
finest cloth being produced at Bamnidihi and Kamod. A little 
home-spun thread is still utilized for the thicker kinds of cloth 
which are required to keep out rain, but otherwise mill-spun 
thread is solely employed. Cotton cloths with borders of 
tasar silk are also woven. There is no separate dyeing 
industry, but the Koshtas themselves dye their thread before 
weaving it. Bell-metal vessels are made at Ratanpur and 
Champa ; but the supply is quite insufficient for local require- 
ments, and they are largely imported from Mandla, Bhandara, 
and Northern India. Catechu is prepared by the caste of 
Khairwars in several of the zamlnddris, A match factory was 
established at Kota in 1902. The capital invested is about 
a lakh of rupees, and nearly 200 workers are employed. 

Rice is the staple export, being sent to Bombay, and also 
to Berar and Northern India. The other agricultural products 
exported are wheat, til^ linseed, and mustard. Sal and htjdsdl 
timber is exported, sleepers being sent to Calcutta, and logs 
and poles for building to the United Provinces. A considerable 
quantity of lac is sent to Mirzapur and Calcutta, very little 
being used locally. Myrabolams, bagai or bhdbar grass 
(Pollinia eriopodd) for the manufacture of paper, tlkhur or 
arrowroot, cMronjl (the fruit of Buehanania latifoiia), and gum 
are other articles of forest produce which are exported. As 
in other parts of the Province, a brisk trade has recently 
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sprung up in the slaughter of cattle, and the export of dried 
meat, hides, and horns. A certain amount of salt is still 
brought from Ganjam by pack-bullocks, but most comes by 
rail from Bombay. Gram and ghl are imported from the 
northern Districts for local consumption, and tobacco from ^ 
Madras and Bengal. A large number of weekly bazars or 
markets are held, the most important being those of Bamni- 
dihi, Bilaspur, Ganiari, Baloda, Takhatpur, and Chainpa. Pali 
in the lA'phsi zammdari and Sohagpur in Korba are bazars for 
the sale of country iron and bamboo matting. A certain 
amount of trade in grain and domestic utensils takes place at 
the annual fair of Kudarmal. 

The direct line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway from Bombay Railways 
to Calcutta passes through the centre of the District, ^onds. 
with nine stations and a length of 85 miles within its limits. 

From Bilaspur station a branch line also runs north to Katni, 
with six stations and a length of 74 miles in the District. All 
the trade of Bilaspur is now concentrated on the railway, and 
the old roads to Jiibbulpore, Raipur, and Sambalpur have 
become of very slight importance. Bhatapara is the chief 
station for exports, and the Mungeli-Bhatapara road is an 
important feeder. Bilaspur town is the chief station for 
imports, but exports only pass through it from the adjacent 
tracts. It is connected by a metalled road with Mungeli, and 
by gravelled roads with Seorinarayan, Raipur, and Ratanpur. 

Akaltara and Champa are the principal stations for the eastern 
part of the District. The feeder roads are those from Akaltara 
to Baloda and Pamgarh, and from Champa to Bamnidihi. The 
northern zamlnddris are still very badly provided with roads 
passable for carts ; and with the exception of timber, produce 
is generally transported by pack-bullocks. The total length of 
metalled roads in the Districts is 27 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 275 miles, and the annual expenditure on maintenance 
is Rs. 38,000. The Public Works department is in charge of 
256 miles of road and the District council of 45 miles. There 
are avenues of trees on 280 miles. 

Bilaspur District has frequently suffered from failure of Famine, 
crops. Information about any except the recent famines is 
meagre, but distress is recorded in the years 1828-9, 1834-5, 
and 1845-6, In 1868-9 the rains failed almost as completely 
as in 1899-1900, and there was severe distress, accompanied 
by migration and desertion of villages. Relief works were 
opened by Government, but great difficulty was found 
in inducing the people to take advantage of them. The 
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famine of 1868-9 was followed by a period of twenty-five years 
of prosperity; but in 1895 there was a very poor harvest, 
followed in 1896 by a complete failure of crops, and severe 
famine prevailed throughout the year 1897. Nearly 13 per cent, 
of the population were on relief in September, and the mortality 
rose temporarily to a rate of 153 per 1,000 per annum. The 
total expenditure was nearly 20 lakhs. The famine of 1897 
was followed by two favourable years, but in 1899 the 
monsoon failed completely, and the rice crop was wholly 
destroyed. Relief operations commenced in the autumn of 
1899 and lasted till the autumn of 1900. In May, 1900, 
nearly 300,000 persons, or 24 per cent, of the whole population 
were on relief. Owing to the complete and timely organiza- 
tion of relief measures, the mortality was not severe. The 
total expenditure was 48-I- lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of four Assistant or 
Extra- Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes 
the District is divided into three fa/islls, each of which has 
a tahsilddr and a naib-tahsilddr. The Forest officer belongs to 
the Provincial service. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and one Subor- 
dinate Judge, and a Munsif at each taJml. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Chhattisgarh Division has juris- 
diction in the District. Magisterial powers have been granted 
to five of the zamtnddrs^ and the proprietor of the Chandarpur 
estate has civil powers. Cattle-theft and cattle-poisoning by 
Chamars for the sake of the hides are common forms of 
crime. Suits for grain bonds and parol debts at heavy interest 
are noticeable features of the civil litigation. 

When the management of Bilaspur District was undertaken 
by the British Government in 1818, it had been under Maratha 
rule for about sixty years, and the condition of the people had 
steadily deteriorated owing to their extortionate system of 
government. During the ensuing twelve years of the tempo- 
rary British administration, the system of annual settlements 
prevailing under the Marathas was continued, and the revenue 
rose from Rs. 96,000 in 1818 to Rs. 99,000 in 1830. From 
1830 to 1853 it continued to increase under the Maratha 
government; and in the latter year, when the District lapsed 
to the British, it amounted to Rs. 1,47,000. Triennial settle- 
ments were then made, followed by the twenty years' 
settlement of 1868, when proprietary rights were conferred on 
the local headmen and the revenue was fixed at 

2*85 lakhs, which was equivalent to an enhancement of 
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66 per cent, on the malgiizari area. The next settlement 
was made in 1886-90 for a period of eleven or twelve years. • 

Since the preceding revision cultivation had expanded by 
40 per cent., and the income of the landholders had nearly 
doubled. The demand was enhanced by 81 per cent, in the 
mdlguzari area. A fresh regular settlement was commenced » 

in 1898, but was postponed till 1904 owing to the deteriora- 
tion caused by the famines. Some reductions have been made 
in the most affected tracts, and the revenue now stands at 
5-28 lakhs. The average rental incidence at the last regular 
settlement for the fully assessed area was R. 0-9-9 
(maximum R. 0-15-5, minimum R. 0-7-1), the corresponding 
figure of revenue incidence being R. 0-5-6 (maximum R. 0-9-4, 
minimum R. 0-4-0). The collections of land and total revenue 
in recent 5^ears are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 


1 880- 1. 

i8go-i. 

1900-1. 

i 903 ~ 4 - 

Land revenue . . 2,81 

Total revenue . . I 4,64 

5.25 

8,57 

4.76 

7.34 

5.12 

8.35 


The management of local affairs outside the Bilaspur Local 

municipality is entrusted to a District council and four local hoards aad 
- ■, /. rr 1 n 1 r 1 niunici- 

boards, one for each of the three tahslls and a fourth for the paiities. 

northern zaminddri estates of the Bilaspur tahsiL The income 

of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000; and the 

expenditure on education was Rs. 35,000 and on public works 

Rs. 17,000. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 505 Police and 
officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, besides 
3,415 watchmen for 3,258 inhabited towns and villages. The 
District jail contains accommodation for 193 prisoners, includ- 
ing 18 females, and the daily average number of prisoners in 
1904 was 140. 

In respect of education Bilaspur stands last but one among Education, 
the Districts of the Province, only 3*8 per cent, of the male 
population being able to read and write in 1901 and only 
502 women. Statistics of the number of pupils under instruc- 
tion are as follows : (1880-1) 4,202 ; (1890-1) 5,833 ; (1900-1) 

8,594; (1903-4) 12,351, 'including 1,012 girls. The educa- 
tional institutions comprise 3 English middle, ir vernacular 
middle, and 142 primary schools. The municipal English 
middle school at Bilaspur town was raised to the standard of 
a high school in 1904. The District has also ii girls’ schools, 
of which 6 are maintained by Government, 4 from mission 
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fundSj and one by a zaminddr. The girls’ school at Bilaspur 
town teaches up to the middle standard. The total expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Bs. 61,000, of which Rs. 43,000 
was derived from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 6,800 
from fees. 

The District contains 8 dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 95 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
68,840, of whom i,iii were in-patients, and 1,155 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 13,000. The 
dispensaries at Pendra and Pandaria were constructed, and are 
partly supported, from the funds of zamtnddri estates. Bilaspur 
town has a veterinary dispensary. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of 
Bilaspur. The percentage of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 
was 34 per 1,000 of population. 

[Rai Bahadur Purshotam Das, Settlement Report^ 1891. 
A District Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Bilaspur Tahsil. — Central tahsll of the District of the 
same name, Central Provinces, lying between 21° 43' and 
23° p N. and 81"^ 44' and 82° 40' E. In 1901 its area was 
5,oSo square miles, and the population was 472,682. On the 
formation of the new Drug District, it was considerably reduced 
in size. The Tarenga estate lying south of the Seonath river 
was transferred to the Baloda Bazar tahsll of Raipur, and 
three northern zaminddris of Korba, Chhurl, and Uprora to the 
Janjgir tahsll of Bilaspur. The revised area of the Bilaspur 
tahsll is 3,111 square miles, and its population 321,915 persons, 
compared with 345,332 in 1891. The density is 103 persons 
per square mile, being 202 in the khdlsa or ordinary proprietary 
tract and 47 in the zaminddris. The tahsll contains two towns, 
Bilaspur (population, 18,937), the District and tahsll head- 
quarters, and Ratanpur (5,479); and 1,049 inhabited villages. 
About 96 square miles of Government forest are included in 
the tahsll. It contains the zamlnddri t^tdXts of Pendra, Kenda 
Lapha, and Matin, with an area of 1,976 square miles and 
a population of 92,394. Tree and scrub forest occupy 1,659 
square miles of the zaminddris. The land revenue demand in 
1902-3 on the area now constituting the tahsll was approxi- 
mately 1*34 lakhs. The tahsll consists of an open plain to the 
south, mainly producing rice, and an expanse of hill and forest 
comprised in the zamlnddri estates to the north. 

Mtiiigeli Tahsil.— Western tahsll of Bilaspur District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 53' and 22° 40' N. and 
81® 12' and 82° 2' E, In 1901 its area was 1,794 square miles. 
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and the population was 255,054. On the formation of the new 
Drug District, the portion of the tahsil south of a line drawn 
from the north-east corner of Kawardha State to the junction 
of the Agar and Seonath rivers was transferred to the Bemetara 
iahsil of that District. The revised area and population of the ^ 
Mungeli tahsil are 1,452 square miles and 177,116 persons. 

The population of the same area in 1891 was 248,740. The 
density is 122 persons per square mile. The tahsil contains 
one town, Mungel! (population, 5,907), the head-quarters, and 
878 inhabited villages. It includes the zaminddri estates 
of Pandaria and Kanteli, with an area of 512 square miles and 
a population of 53,937. Of the zamlnddris, 263 square miles 
are covered with tree and scrub forest. The land revenue 
demand in 1902-3 on the area now constituting the tahsil was 
approximately i*i8 lakhs. The tahsil has 410 square miles 
of Government forest, and also contains a tract of black soil 
and the ordinary rice land of Chhattlsgarh. The open country 
is noticeably bare of trees. 

Janjgir. — Eastern tahsil of Bilaspur District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21® 37' and 22^ 50' N. and 82® 1^' 
and 83° 40' E. In 1901 its area was 1,467 square miles, 
and the population was 285,236. On the formation of the 
new Drug District, the constitution of the iahsil was con- 
siderably altered. A tract lying south of the Mahanadi, 
containing the Bilaigarh, Katgi, and Bhatgaon zamlnddris^ 
the Sonakhan estate, and the Sarsewa group of villages were 
transferred to the Baloda Bazar tahsil of Raipur District, 
while the three northern zamlnddris of Korba, Chhuri, and 
Uprora were transferred from the Bilaspur tahsil to Janjgir. 

On the transfer of Sambalpur District to Bengal, the Chandarpur- 
Padampur and Malkhurda estates of that District were added 
to this tahsil. The revised figures of area and population for 
the Janjgir tahsil are 3,039 square miles and 418,209 persons. 

The population of this area in 1891 was 451,024. The density 
is 138 persons per square mile. The iahsil contains 1,331 
villages. The head-quarters are at Janjgir, a village 012,257 
inhabitants, adjoining Naila station on the railway, 26 miles 
east of Bilaspur town, Tho iahsil has only four square miles 
of Government forest. It includes the zaminddri estates of 
Champa, Korba, Chhuri, and Uprora, with a total area of 
1,748 square miles, of which 746 are tree and scrub forest, and 
a population of 112,680 persons. The land revenue demand 
in 1902-3 on the area now constituting the tahsil was approxi- 
mately I -42 lakhs. The old area of the tahsil is almost wholly 
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an open plain, covered with yellow clay soil and closely 
cropped with rice, while the northern zamtndaris consist 
principally of densely forested hills and plateaux. 

Bilaspur Town.— Head-quarters of the District of the 
•• same name. Central Provinces, situated in 2 2°5'_N. and 
32° lo^ E., near the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 776 miles from 
Bombay and 445 from Calcutta. The town is said to be 
named after one Bilasa, a fisherwoman, and for a long period 
it consisted only of a few fishermen’s huts. A branch line of 
198 miles leads to Katni junction on the East Indian Railway. 
The town stands on the river Arpa, 3 miles from the railway 
station. Population (1901), 18,937. Bilaspur is the eighth 
largest town in the Province, and is rapidly increasing in 
importance. Its population has almost quadrupled since 
1872. Amunicipality was constituted in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 33,000. 
In 1903-4 the income w-as Rs. 39,000, derived principally 
from octroi. Bilaspur is the leading station in the District for 
the distribution of imports, but it ranks after Bhatapara and 
Akaltara as a collecting centre. Its trade is principally with 
i". Bombay. The weaving of tasar silk and cotton cloth are 

the principal industries. Bilaspur is the head-quarters in the 
Central Provinces of the cooly-recruiting agency for Assam. 
It contains, besides the usual District officers, a number of 
railway servants and is the head-quarters of a company ^ of 
volunteers. The educational institutions comprise a high 
school, a school for the European children of railway servants, 
and various branch schools. The town possesses four dispen- 
saries, including railway and police hospitals, and a veterinary 
dispensary. A station of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society of America (unsectarian) was opened in 1885. 
A church has been built and the mission supports an 
orphanage for girls, boarding and day schools for boys, and 
a dispensary. 

Mungeli Town. — Head-quarters of the iaksU of the 
same name, Bilaspur District, Central Provinces, situated in 
22° 4' N. and 81° 42' E., on the Agar river, 31 miles west of 
Bilaspur town by road. Population (1901), 5,907. The 
town is increasing in importance, and is the centre of trade 
for most of the Mungeli tahsil. Grain is generally sent to 
Bhatapara station, 32 miles distant. A station of the American 
Unsectarian Mission, called the Disciples of Christ, has been 
established at Mungeli, which supports a leper asylum, a dis- 
pensary, and schools. The Govcrnutent institiitiop.s comprise 
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a dispensary, a vernacular middle school^, and a girls’ school. 
Sanitation is provided for by a small fund raised from the 
inhabitants. 

Ratanptir. — Town in the tahsll and District of Bilaspur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 22® 17' N. and 82° ii'' E., « 

16 miles north of Bilaspur town by road. It lies in a hollow 
below some hills. Population (1901), 5,479. Ratanpur was 
for many centuries the capital of Chhattlsgarh under the 
Haihaivansi dynasty, its foundation being assigned to king 
Ratnadeva in the tenth century. Ruins cover about 1 5 square 
miles, consisting of numerous tanks and temples scattered 
among groves of mango-trees. There are about 300 tanks, 
most of them very small, and filled with stagnant, greenish 
water, and several hundred temples, none of which, however, 
possesses any archaeological importance. Many sail monu- 
ments to the queens of the Haihaivansi dynasty also remain. 
Ratanpur is a decaying town, the proximity of Bilaspur having 
deprived it of any commercial importance. It possesses a 
certain amount of trade in lac, and vessels of bell-metal and 
glass bangles are manufactured. Its distinctive element is 
a large section of lettered Brahmans, the hereditary holders 
of rent-free villages, who are the interpreters of the sacred 
writings and the ministers of religious ceremonies for a great 
portion of Chhattlsgarh. The climate is unhealthy, and the 
inhabitants are afflicted with goitre and other swellings on 
the body. The town contains a vernacular middle school, 
with branch schools. 


FEUDATORY STATES 


Makrai.— Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between 21° 58' and 22^ 14' N. and 76^ 57' and jf 12 E., 
within the Harda fahstl of Hoshangabad District, with an 
area of 155 square miles. The State contains some rich 
villages in the open valley of the Narbada ; but the greater 
part of it is situated on the lower slopes of the Satpura 
range, consisting of low hills covered with forest, of which 
teak, saj {Terminalia tomentosa\ and tifisd {Ougeinia dal- 
hergioides) are the principal trees. The head-quarters of the 
State are at Makrai, w^hich contains an old hill-fort, and is 
15 miles from Bhiringi station and 19 miles from Harda on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The ruling family, who 
are Raj Gonds, claim a high antiquity of descent and a juris- 
diction extending in former times over the whole of the Harda 
tahsll There is, however, no historical evidence in support of 
their pretensions, and all that is known is that they were 
deprived by Sindhia and the Peshwa of the forest tracts of 
Kalibhit and Charwa. The present chief, Raja Lachu Shah 
alias Bharat Shah, was born in 1846 and succeeded in 1866. 
He was temporarily set aside for mismanagement in 1890 but 
reinstalled in 1893, when he appointed a Dlwan with the 
approval of the Chief Commissioner. The population of the 
State in 1901 was 13,035 persons, showing a decrease of 30 
per cent, in -the previous decade, during which it was severely 
affected by famine. Gonds and Korkus form a considerable 
portion of the population. In 1904 the occupied area 
amounted to 62 square miles, of which 54 were under crops. 
The cropped area is said to have decreased by 3,000 acres 
since 1894. Wheat is the staple crop, and jomdr, cotton, 
and gram are also grown. The revenue in 1904 amounted to 
Rs. 62,000, of which Rs. 43,000 was derived from land, the 
incidence of land revenue being Rs. i-8-o per acre. Other 
principal sources of revenue were forests (Rs. 5,500), excise 
(Rs. 5,000), and law and justice (Rs. 1,400). The expenditure 
in the same year was Rs. 64,000, of which Rs. 14,000 was 
expended in the maintenance of the ruling family, Rs. 6,100 
on administration, Rs. 4,700 on police, Rs. 1,600 on educa- 
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tion, Rs. 1,700 on medical relief, and Rs. 9,000 on miscella- 
neous items. The receipts and expenditure during the five 
years ending 1903 averaged Rs. 65,000 and Rs. 61,000 re- 
spectively. No tribute is paid to Government. The State 
contains 42 miles of unmetalled roads. It maintains five ^ 
primary schools, the total number of pupils being 273. In 
1901 the number of persons returned as able to read and 
write was 353. There is a dispensary at Makrai. The State 
is under the charge of the Deputy-Commissioner of Hoshang- 
abad District, subject to the control of the Commissioner, 
Nerbudda Division. 

Bastar. — Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, Bescrip- 
lying between if 46' and 20"^ 14' N. and 80° 15' and 82® 

15' E., with an area of 13,062 square miles. It is situated 
in the south-eastern corner of the Province, and is bounded 
north by the Ranker State, south by the Godavari District of 
Madras, west by Chanda District, Hyderabad State, and the 
Godavari river, and east by the Jeypore estate in Vizagapatam. 

The head-quarters are at Jagdalpur (population, 4,762), situated 
on the Indravati river, 136 miles south of Dhamtari. The 
town is well laid out, with many handsome buildings and 
two hne tanks. The central and north-western portions of 
the State are very mountainous. To the east, for two-thirds 
of the total length from north to south, extends a plateau 
with an elevation of about 2,000 feet above sea-level, broken 
by small isolated ranges. The old and new capitals, Bastar 
and Jagdalpur, are situated towards the south of the plateau. 

The Indravati river, rising in the Kalahandi State, enters 
Bastar on the plateau near Jagdalpur, and flows across the 
centre of the State from east to west, dividing it into two 
portions. On reaching the border it turns to the south, and 
forms the boundary of Bastar until it joins the Godavari 
below Sironcha. At Chitrakot, where the Indravati leaves 
the Jagdalpur plateau, is a flne waterfall, 94 feet high, while 
the course of the river through the western hills exhibits some 
extremely picturesque scenery. The rivers next in importance 
are the Sabari, which divides Bastar from Jeypore on the east, 
and the Tel, which rises in the State and flows south-west to 
the Godavari. The north-western portion of the State is 
covered by a mass of rugged hills known locally as the Abujmar^ 
or country of the Maria Gonds. South of the Indravati the 
BailMila (‘bullock’s hump’) range runs through the centre of 
Bastar from north to south, its highest peaks being over 4,000 
feet above sea-leyelj while smaller ranges extend in an easterly 
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direction to the south of the plateau. The south-western 
tracts are low-lying, but are broken by ranges of sandstone 
hills, all of which run from north-west to south-east, each 
range ending in a steep declivity, a few miles south of which 
another parallel chain commences. Great boulders of vitrified 
sandstone strew the surface of these hills and gleam pink in 
the sun. The rock formation belongs partly to the gneissic 
and transition series, but is mainly the Lower Vindhyan, 
consisting of sandstones, shales, and limestones. The forests 
in the south-west contain a considerable quantity of teak, 
with which is mixed btjSsal (^Pierocarpus Marsuptum'). Towards 
the north-east the teak rapidly disappears, and is replaced 
by sal \Shorea robusta), which then becomes the principal 
timber tree, though much of the forest is of the nature of 
scrub. Frequently the undergrowth is replaced by patches 
of dense high grass, with scattered trees of Diospyros or 
ebony. The Cdryota urens and the palmyra palm are found, 
the latter in the south and the former in the west and north. 
Cane brakes also occur by the hill streams. Bamboos, of 
which three species occur, are restricted entirely to the hills. 
The average annual rainfall exceeds 50 inches, and the climate 
on the plateau is pleasantly cool, 102° being the highest 
recorded. 

The family of the Raja is a very ancient one, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar race. It is 
said to have come originally from Warangal about the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, driven thence by the 
encroachments of the Muhammadan power. The traditional 
founder of the family, Annam Deo, is said to have estab- 
lished himself in Bastar under the protection of the goddess 
Danteshwari, still the tutelary deity of the family and the 
State, who presented him with a sword which is held in 
veneration to the present day. The temple of the goddess 
at Dantewara, at the confluence of the Sankant and Dankani 
rivers, was formerly the scene of an annual human sacrifice 
similar to that of the Khonds; and for many years after 
1842 a guard was placed over the temple, and the Raja 
held personally responsible for its discontinuance. Up to 
the time of the Marathas Bastar occupied an almost inde- 
pendent position, but an annual tribute was imposed on it 
by the Nagpur government in the eighteenth century. At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar and the neigh- 
bouring State of Jeypore in Madras kept the country for 
many years in a state of anarchy. The chief object of 
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contention was the Kotapad tract, which had originally be- . 
longed to Bastar, but had been ceded in return for assistance 
given by Jeypore to one of the Bastar chiefs during some 
family dissensions. The Central Provinces Administration ^ 
finally made this over to Jeypore in 1863, on condition of 
payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, two-thirds of which sum ® 

was remitted from the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, until the death 
of the last chief, reduced to a purely nominal amount. The 
late chief, Bhairon Deo, died in 1891 at the age of 52- 
In consequence of the continued misgovernment under which 
the State had suffered for some years, an officer selected 
by the Local Administration had been appointed as Diwan 
ill 1886. The late Raja’s infant son, Rudra Pratap Deo, 
was recognized as his successor, and during his minority the 
State is being managed by Government. For six years two 
European officers held the office of Administrator, but this 
post was abolished in 1904 and a native officer was appointed 
as Superintendent. The young chief, who was twenty 
years old in 1905, has been educated at the Rajkumar College, 

Raipur. 

The population in 1901 was 306,501 persons, having de- Popula- 
creased by i per cent, during the previous decade. The State 
contains 2,525 inhabited villages, and the density of population 
is only 23 persons per square mile. About two-thirds of the 
inhabitants are Gonds, and there are also a number of 
Halbas. The Gonds of Bastar are perhaps the wildest tribe 
in the Province. In some localities they still wear no clothing 
beyond a string of beads round the waist, while the approach 
of a stranger is frequently a signal for the whole village to 
take to the jungle. The language principally spoken is Halbi, 
a mixed dialect of Hindi, Oriya, and Marathi. Bhatri, a 
dialect of Oriya, is the speech of about 6 per cent, of the 
population, while the Maria Gonds have a language peculiar 
to themselves. More than 7 per cent, of the population 
speak Telugu. The Methodist Episcopal Church has a station 
at Jagdalpur. ■ 

The soil throughout the greater part of Bastar consists ofAgricul- 
a light clay with an admixture of sand, well adapted to the 
raising of rice, but requiring a good supply of water. There ' 
has been no cadastral survey except in 647 villages of the open 
country on the plateau, of which 486 have been regularly 
settled. No statistics of cultivation for the State as a whole 
are therefore available. The cultivation is, however, extremely 
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sparse, as even in the regularly settled tract, which is the most 
advanced and populous portion of the State, only 25 per cent, 
of the total area available has been brought under the plough. 
Rice is by far the most important crop, but various small 
millets, pulses, and gram are also grown. There are a few 
irrigation tanks in the open country. About 9,800 square 
miles, or three-fourths of the whole area of the State, are forest 
or grass land, but only about 5,000 square miles contain regular 
forest. The remainder either has been wholly denuded of forest 
growth by the system of shifting cultivation, or is covered only 
by valueless low shrab. The moist or sal forests occur in the 
tract south of the Indravati and east of the Bailadila range, 
occupying principally the valleys and lower hills and the eastern 
plateau. The dry forests, in which the principal tree is teak, 
are distributed over the south, west, and newest of the 
State, and also cover the higher slopes of the hills in the moist 
forest belt. The commercial value of the forests is determined 
at present rather by their proximity to a market and the com- 
parative facilities of transport than by the intrinsic quality of 
the timber. The principal products are teakwood and other 
timbers, myrabolams, lac, wax, honey, hides and horns, tanning 
and dyeing barks, tasar silk cocoons, and other minor articles. 
Rich and extensive deposits of iron ore occur, especially m 
association with the transition rocks. Mica has been found in 
several places, the largest plates discovered near Junpni from 
surface deposits measuring about 5 inches across, but being 
cloudy and cracked. Gold in insignificant quantities is obtained 
by washing in the Indravati and other streams in the west. The 
State contains 12 1 miles of gravelled and 191 miles of embanked 
roads ; the principal routes are those leading from Jagdalpm 
to Dhamtarl, to Jeypore, and to Chanda. The bulk o e 

trade goes to Dhamtarl station. , t- ^ ^ 

. The State is in charge of a Political Agent for the Feudatory 
States under the supervision of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh 
Division. For administrative purposes Bastar is divided into 
five tahstls,tQ.c\s in charge of a tahsildar. The Supermtendent 
of the State is at present an Extra-Assistant Commissioner and 
has two Assistants with magisterial powers. The State also 
employs European Forest and Medical officers. There are 
seven subordinate zamlnddri estates covering 4,189 sq^re 
miles, situated mainly to the south of the Indravati. The 
total revenue in 1904 was 2-76 lakhs, the main items being 
land revenue (Rs. 1,15,00°), including cesses, arrears, and mis- 
cellaneous receipts, forests (Rs. 65,000), and excise (Rs. 70,000). 
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A revised assessment of land revenue has recently been 
sanctioned^ The net demand for land revenue in 1904 was 
only Rs, 83,000, a considerable proportion being ‘assigned.’ 

A cadastral survey has been effected in 647 villages of the 
Jagdalpur faksll, and in most of these a regular settlement • 
based on soil classification has been carried out The remaining 
area is summarily settled, the rates being fixed on the seed 
required for each holding, or on the number of ploughs in the 
possession of the cultivators. The incidence of the land 
revenue per cultivated acre in the regularly settled tract is 
5 annas i pie. The total expenditure in 1904 was 2*52 lakhs, 
the principal heads being Government tribute (Rs. 15,600^), 
allowances to the ruling family (Rs, 24,000), administration 
(Rs. 32,000), forests (Rs. 15,000), excise (Rs. 15,000), land 
revenue settlement (Rs. 7,700), and public works (Rs. 37,000). 

The tribute is liable to revision. Since 1893 the State has ex- 
pended 5*68 lakhs on public works, under the supervision of 
the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh States division. The works 
carried out include, besides the roads already mentioned, resi- 
dences for the chief and the Administrator and for the zamin- 
ddr of Bhopalpatnam, office buildings at Jagdalpur and the head- 
quarters of tahsilSy a school, dispensary, and sarai at Jagdalpur. 

The State maintains 51 schools, including an English middle 
school at Jagdalpur, 4 vernacular middle schools, and a girls’ 
school, with a total of about 3,000 pupils. The expenditure 
on education in 1904 was Rs, 11,000. Only 1,997 persons 
were returned as able to read and write in 1901, the proportion 
of literate males being 1-2 percent. Dispensaries have been 
established at Jagdalpur, Antagarh, Kondegaon, Bhopalpatnam, 

Konda, and Bijapur, at which 59,000 persons were treated in 
1904, and Rs. 12,000 was expended on medical relief. 

Kanker. — Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying Descrip- 
between 20° 6' and 20^^ 34' N. and 80® 41' and 48' E., with 
an area of 1,429 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Drug and Raipur Districts, on the east by Raipur, on the south 
by the State of Bastar, and on the west by Chanda. The head- 
quarters are at Kanker, a village with 3,906 inhabitants, situated 
on a small stream called the Dudh, 39 miles by road from 
Dhamtarl station on the Raipur-Dhamtari branch of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Most of the State consists of hill and 
forest country; and except in the eastern portion along the 

^ Besides this, Rs. 2,000 of the sum paid by the Jeypore estate for the 
Kotapad tract to the Madras Government is considered to be part of the 
Bastar tribute. 
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valley of the MahanadI there are no extensive tracts of plain 
land, while the soil of the valley itself is interspersed with out- 
crops of rock and scattered boulders. The Mahanadi enters 
Ranker at a short distance from its source, and flows through 
« the eastern part of the State, receiving the waters of numerous 
small streams from the hills. Gneiss of a granitoid character 
is the prevailing rock formation. The principal forest trees are 
teak, sal {Shorea robust a\ sirsd {Dalbergia latifoha\ and bijasdl 
{Pterocarpus Marsupium), The ruling chief belongs to a very 
old Rajput family, and according to tradition his ancestors 
were raised to the throne by a vote of the people. During the 
supremacy of the Haihaivansi dynasty of Chhattisgarh, the chief 
of Ranker is shown in an old record as in subsidiary alliance 
with the ruling power, and as having held the Dhamtarl tract 
within their territories. Under the Marathas the Ranker State 
was held on condition of furnishing a military contingent 500 
strong whenever required. In 1809 the chief was deprived of 
Ranker, but was restored to it in i 8 i 3 by the British Resident 
administering the Nagpur territories, on payment of an annual 
tribute of Rs. 500. This was remitted in 1823 on the resump- 
tion by the Government of certain manorial dues, and since 
then no tribute has been paid. The present chief, Lai Ramal 
Deo, was installed in 1904. The population in 1901 was 
103,536 persons, having increased by 26 per cent during the 
previous decade. Gonds form more than half the total popula- 
tion, and there are also a number of Halbas. Chhattisgarh! 
and Gondi are the languages spoken. 

Economic. The soil is for the most part light and sandy. Nearly 300 
square miles, or 2 1 per cent, of the total area, were occupied 
for cultivation in 1904, and 284 square miles were actually 
under crop. Rice covers nearly 130 square miles and kodon 32. 
The cultivated area has increased largely in recent years. There 
are 2 1 tanks which irrigate about 350 acres. The recent opening 
of a branch line to Dhamtari has brought the considerable 
forests of the State within reach of the railway, and a large 
income is obtained from sales of timber. About 333 square 
miles are tree forest. The State contains 51 miles of 
metalled and 75 miles of unmetalled roads; the principal 
metalled road is from Dhamtari to Ranker. 

Adminis- The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,56,000, the principal 

trative. heads of receipt being land revenue (Rs. 67,000), forests 
(Es. 60,000), and excise (Rs. 20,000). The incidence of land 
revenue is less than 4 annas per acre of cropped area. The 
principal items of expenditure were Rs. 45,000 for the main- 
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tenance of the ruling family, Rs. 13,000 on general administra- 
tion, Rs. 8,300 on police, Rs. 4,200 on education, and Rs. 3,400 
on land revenue settlement. During twelve years since 1892-3 
a total of Rs. 1,14,000 has been expended on public works, 
under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh ^ 
States division. Besides the roads already mentioned, an 
office building, jail, schools, post office, and sarai or native 
travellers’ rest-house have been constructed at Ranker. The 
State supports one vernacular middle and 16 primary schools, 
with a total of 1,316 pupils. Only 904 persons were returned 
as able to read and write in 1901, the proportion of male 
literates being 1*7 per cent, of the population. A dispensary 
is maintained at Ranker. A Political Agent under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division, controls the 
relations of the State with Government. 

Nandgaon State. — Feudatory State in the Central Pro- Bescnp- 
vinces, lying between 20^^ 50' and 21° 22' N. and 26' and 
81® 13' E., with an area of 871 square miles. The main 
area of the State, comprised in the Nandgaon and Dongargaon 
parganas^ is situated between Chanda and Drug Districts to 
the south of Rhairagarh ; but the three detached blocks of 
Pandadeh, Patta, and Mohgaon lie to the north of this, being 
separated from it by portions of the Rhairagarh and Chhul- 
khadan States and by Drug District. The capital is situated at 
Raj-Nandgaon, a station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The 
Patta and Pandadeh tracts contain high hills and dense forests,' 
and Dongargaon to the south of them is composed mainly of 
broken ground with low peaks covered with a growth of scrub 
jungle. Towards the east, however, pargams of Nandgaon 
and Mohgaon lie in an open black soil plain of very great 
fertility. The Seonath river flows through the southern portion 
of the State, and the Bagh skirts it on the west. The ruling 
family are Bairagis by caste ; and as celibacy is one of the 
observances of this order, the succession devolved until lately 
on the chela or disciple adopted by the mahant or devotee. 

The first fnahant, who came from the Punjab, started a money- 
lending business in Ratanpur towards the end of the eighteenth 
century with the countenance of the Maratha governor Bimbaji 
Bhonsla. His successors acquired the parganas of Pand^eh 
and Nandgaon from the former Gond and Muhammadan 
landholders, in satisfaction of loans. Mohgaon was conferred 
on the fifth by the Raja of Nagpur with the status of 

zamlndar \ and Dongargaon was part of the territory of a 
who rebelled against the Bhonslas, and whose estate 
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was divided between the chiefs of Nandgaon and Khair^arh as 
a reward for crushing the revolt Nandgaon became a Feuda- 
tory State in 1865. Ghasi Das, the SQYtiiXh.. fnahani from the 
founder, -was married and had a son, and in 1879 the Govern- 
# ment of India informed him that his son would be allowed 

^ to succeed. This son, the late Raja Bahadur Mahant Balram 

Das, succeeded his father as a minor in 1883, and was 
installed in 1891, on the understanding that he would conduct 
the administration with the advice of a Diwan appointed by 
Government He was distinguished by his munificent contri- 
butions to objects of public utility, among which may be 
mentioned the Raipur and Raj-Nandgaon w^ater-works. He 
received the title of Raja Bahadur in 1893, and died in 1897, 
leaving an adopted son Rajendra Das, four years old, who 
has been recognized as the successor. During his minority 
the State is being managed by Government, its administra- 
tion being controlled by a Political Agent under the supervision 
of the Commissioner, Chhattfsgarh Division. In 1901 the 
population w^as 126,365, showing a decrease of 31 per cent In 
the previous decade, during which the State was very severely 
affected by famine. The State contains one town, Raj- 
Nandgaon, and 515 inhabited villages ] and the density of 
population is 145 persons per square mile. Telis, Gonds, Ahirs 
or Rawats, and Chamars are the principal castes. The majority 
of the population belong to Chhattisgarh, and except for a few 
thousand Marathas, the Chhattisgarhi dialect is the universal 
speech. 

Economic. The greater part of the cultivated land consists of rich dark 
soil. In 1904 nearly 550 square miles, or 63 per cent, of the 
total area, were occupied for cultivation, of which 512 were 
under crop. The cropped area has decreased in recent years 
owing to the unfavourable seasons. Rice covers 36 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, kodon 36 1 per cent, wheat 13 per cent., 
and linseed 4 per cent Nearly 500 tanks have been con- 
structed for irrigation, which supply water to more than 
3,000 acres of rice land, while 500 acres on which vegetables 
are grown are irrigated from wells. About 141 square miles, 
or a sixth of the total area, are forest. Valuable timber is scarce, 
the forests being mainly composed of inferior species. Harm 
{TerminaUa Chebula) grows in abundance, and there are large 
areas of bamboo forest in the Patta tract. Limestone and iron 
ores exist, but are not worked at present. Brass vessels and 
ornaments are made at Raj-Nandgaon. This town also contains 
the Bengal-Nagpur. Spinning and Weaving Mills, which were 
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erected by Raja Balram Das and subsequently sold to a 
Calcutta firm. A new ginning factory is under construction. 

The Bengal"N%pur Railway passes through the State, with 
stations at Raj-Nandgaon and Muripar. There are 148 miles 
of gravelled and 10 miles of embanked roads. The principal ^ 
routes are the great eastern road from Nagpur to Raipur, the 
Raj-Nandgaon-Khairagarh, Raj-Nandgaon-Bijatola, and Raj- 
Nandgaon-Ghupsal roads. The bulk of the trade goes to Raj- 
N^dgaon station, which also receives the produce of the 
adjoining tracts of Raipur. 

The total re'venue in 1904 was Rs. 3,49,000, the principal Adminis- 
heads of receipt being land revenue and cesses (Rs. 2,45,000), 
forests and excise (Rs. 20,000 each), and income tax (Rs. 1 8,000). 

The State has been cadastrally surveyed, and the system of 
land revenue assessment follows that prescribed for British 
Districts of the Central Provinces. A revised settlement was 
concluded in 1903, and the incidence of land revenue amounts 
to about 10 annas per acre. The village headmen have no 
proprietary rights, but receive a proportion of the ^ assets ^ of 
the village. The total expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 2,63,000. 

The ordinary tribute paid to Government is at present 
Rs. 70,000, but is liable to periodical revision. Other items 
of expenditure were — allowances to the ruling family 
(Rs. 12,000), general administration (Rs. 83,000), public works 
(Rs. 28,000), and loans and repayment of debt (Rs. 57,000). 

Since 1S94, about 4-| lakhs has been expended on public works, 
under the superintendence of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh 
States division. The State supports 30 schools, including one 
English middle, one vernacular middle, and one girls’ school, 
with a total of 2,571 pupils. In 1904 the expenditure on 
education was Rs. 9,900. At the Census of 1901, the number 
of persons returned as literate was 2,151, the proportion of 
males able to read and write being 3-4 per cent. A dispensary 
is maintained at Raj-Nandgaon, at which 17,000 patients 
were treated in 1904. 

Raj-Handgaon Town.— Head-quarters of the Nandgaon 
Feudatory State, Central Provinces, situated in 21® 5' N. and 
81° 3' E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 666 miles from 
Bombay. Population (1901), 11,094. The large group of 
buildings forming the Raja’s palace covers more than five acres 
of land, surrounded by a garden with a maze. Another large 
and handsome garden contains a guest-house for European 
visitors and a menagerie. The affairs of the town are managed 
by a municipal committee, whose receipts average about 
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Rs. 33,000. The water-supply is obtained from the Seonith 
river, 2^ miles distant. Filtration wells have been sunk in the 
river, and water is pumped into a service reservoir in the town. 
The vrorks were opened in 1894 and cost 1-25 lakhs. Raj- 
^ Nandgaon is the centre of trade for the surrounding area. 
^ The principal exports are grain and oilseeds. The Bengal- 

Nagpur Spinning and Weaving Mills were opened in 1894, with 
a capital of 6 lakhs, a large portion of which was contributed 
by the chief. They contain 208 looms and 15,176 spindles, 
employ 1,112 operatives, and produced 34,975 cwt. of yarn 
and 7,468 cwt. of cloth in 1904. A cotton-ginning factory is 
under construction. A station of the American Pentecostal 
Mission has been established in the town. Raj~Nandgaon 
possesses an English middle school with 88 pupils, a girls’ 
school, three other schools, and a dispensary, 

Bescrip- Khairagarh. — Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, 

MstorSil between 21° 4' and 21® 34' N. and 80° 27' and 81° 12' E., 

with an area of 931 square miles. The State consists of three 
separate sections, and is situated on the western border of Drug 
District, with W'hich, and with the States of Chhuikhadan, 
Kawardha, and Nandgaon, its boundaries interlace. Of these 
three sections, the small pargana of Khuhva to the north-w^est 
w^as the original domain of the chiefs of Khairagarh ; Khamaria 
on the north-east was seized from the Kawmdha State at 
the end of the eighteenth century in lieu of a small loan ; while 
of the main area of the estate in the south, the Khairagarh 
tract was received at an early date from the Mandla Rajas, and 
that of Dongargarh represents half the estate of a zamlnddr 
who rebelled against the Marathas, and whose territory, when 
the rebellion wras crushed by the chiefs of Khairagarh and 
Nandgaon, was divided between them. The head-quarters 
are at Khairagarh, a village of 4,656 inhabitants, situated 
23 miles from both the Dongargarh and Raj-Nandgaon stations 
on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The western tracts of the 
State are hilly, but those to the east lie in a level black 
soil plain of great fertility. The ruling family are considered 
to be N%vansi Rajputs and to be connected with the house 
of Chota Nagpur. Their pedigree dates back to a. B. 740. 
The present chief, Kamal Narayan Singh, was installed in 
1890 at the age of twenty-three years, and the hereditary 
title of Raja was conferred on him in 1898. He conducts 
the administration of the State with the advice of a Dlwan 
appointed by Government, under the supervision of the Political 
Agent for the. Chhattlsgarh Feudatory States. The population 
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in 1901 was 137^554, showing a decrease of 24 per cent, in the 
previous decade, during which the State was severely affected by 
famine. There are one town, Dongargarh (population, 5,856), 
and 497 inhabited villages. The density of population is 147 
persons per square mile. Gonds, Lodhis, Chamars, and ^ 
Ahirs are the most important castes numerically ; the people i 

belong almost entirely to Chhattlsgarh, and the local dialect 
of Hindi named after this tract is universally spoken. 

The eastern part of the State is a fertile expanse of black Economic, 
soil, while in the west the land is light and sandy. In 1904 
nearly 543 square miles, or 58 per cent, of the total area, were 
occupied for cultivation, ■ and nearly 486 square miles were 
under crop. Kodon covers 41 per cent, of the cropped area, 
rice 21 per cent., and wheat 22 per cent. The cultivated area 
has decreased by about 70 square miles since 1894. There 
are 224 irrigation tanks, by which about 3,000 acres are 
protected. About 165 square miles are covered with forest, 
the principal species being teak, btjdsdl i^Pterocarpus Marsu- 
pmm)^ and bamboos. Brass vessels and wooden furniture are 
made at Khairagarh town, and carpets of a good quality are 
produced in the jail. The rolling of native cigarettes gives 
employment to a considerable number of persons. The Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway passes through the south of the State, with 
the stations of Bortalao, Dongargarh, and Musra within its 
limits. About 63 miles of embanked and 57 miles of unem- 
banked roads have been constructed, the most important being 
those from Dongargarh through Khairagarh to Kawardha, and 
from Khairagarh to Raj-Nandgaon. Exports of produce are 
taken to Raj-Nandgaon and Dongargarh railway stations. 

The total revenue of the State in 1904 was Rs. 3,03,000 Adminis- 
Rs, 1,84,000 being realized from land revenue, Rs. 29,000 
from forests, and Rs. 21,000 from excise. The incidence of 
land revenue is R. 0-10-5 occupied acre. A regular 
cadastral survey has been carried out, and the method of 
assessment is that prescribed for British Districts. The 
revenue is settled with the headmen of villages, who are 
allowed a commission of 20 or 30 per cent of the ‘assets,' 
but have no proprietary rights. The rents of the cultivators 
are also fixed at settlement. The expenditure in 1904 was 
Rs. 3,18,000, the principal items being Government tribute 
(Rs. 70,000), private expenses of the ruling family (Rs. 90,000), 
general administration (Rs. 21,000), public works (Rs. 20,000), 
education (Rs. 9,000), and medical relief (Rs. 4,000). Some 
arrears of tribute and Government loans were also repaid in that 
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3^ear. In respect of tribute Khairagarh was treated by the 
Marathas as an ordinary estate, and the revenue was periodically 
raised on a scrutiny of the ^ assets.’ It is now fixed by Govern- 
ment for a term of years. During the twelve years ending 1905 
^ nearly 3*84 lakhs has been expended on the improvement of 
, communications and the erection of public buildings. The 

State maintains 26 schools, including a high school at Kliairagarh, 
middle schools at Khairagarh, Dongargarh, and Khamaria, and 
a girls’ school at Dongargarh, with a total of 1,931 pupils. At 
the Census of 1901 the number of persons returned as able 
to read and write was 2,064, the proportion of male literates 
being 2*9 per cent, of the population. Dispensaries are main- 
tained at Khairagarh town and Dongargarh, in which 12,000 
persons were treated in 1904. 

Dotigargarh. — Town in the Khairagarh Feudatory State, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21*^ ii' N. and 80° 46' E., on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 647 n^iiles from Bombay. Population 
(1901), 5,856. Dongargarh is the centre of trade for the 
adjoining tracts of country, and a large weekly grain market 
is held. A number of railway officials are stationed here, and 
it is the head-quarters of a company of volunteers. There 
are a vernacular middle school, a girls’ school, and a dis- 
pensary. 

Descrip- Chhuikhadan (or Kondka). — Feudatory State in the 
live and Central Provinces, lying between 21° 30' and zY 38' N. 

IS orica . This small State consists of 

three detached blocks and a single village lying in the rich 
tract of black soil at the foot of the eastern range of the 
Satpura Hills, and surrounded by the Khairagarh and Nandgaon 
States and the zamlnddris of Drug District. The total area 
is 1 54 square miles, almost the whole of which is a fertile 
cultivated plain. The head-quarters, Chhuikhadan (‘ the quarry 
of white clay ’), is situated 31 miles from both the Raj-Nandgaon 
and Dongargarh stations of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the 
road to Chhmkhadan being through Khairagarh. Its popula- 
tion in 1901 was 2,085. The ruling family belongs to a sect 
of Bairagis among whom marriage is permitted, and the 
succession is determined by the ordinary law of primogeniture. 
The nucleus of the State was formerly the Kondka tract of 
the Parpodi zaminddri^ which was acquired from iki% zamlnddr 
in satisfaction of a loan by Mahant Rup Das, the founder of 
the Chhuikhadan family, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. His successor, Tulsi Das, was recognized by the 
Bhonsla Raja of as za^mnddr of Kondka about 1780, 
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and the status of Feudatory chief was conferred on the family 
in 1865. In 1867, the accession of Mahant Sham Kishor 
DaSj who had for some years previously been virtual ruler, 
the chief was required, in consequence of his tyrannous 
behaviour to the headmen of villages, to conduct the ad- # 
ministration with the advice of a Dlwan appointed by Govern- 
ment. Sham Kishor Das died in 1896, and his son and 
successor, Ridha Ballabh Kishor Das, was poisoned two years 
later, together with one of his sons, by arsenic administered 
by a relative. The offender and his accomplice were convicted 
by a special court and executed ; and the eldest son, Digbijai 
Jugal Kishor Das, a boy of fifteen years of age, succeeded, the 
estate being managed by Government during his minority. 

This boy, w^ho was very weakly, died in 1903, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Bhudav Kishor Das, aged 
fourteen years, who is being educated at the Rajkumar College, 

Raipur. The population of the State in 1901 was 26,368, 
having decreased by 27 ""per cent, in the previous decade, 
during wdiich Chhuikhadan was severely affected by famine. 

The number of inhabited villages is 107, and the density 
of population 171 persons per square mile. Gonds, Lodhis, 

Telis, and Ahirs are the principal castes, and the whole 
population speaks the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi. 

The State contains a large area of fertile black soil, and Economic. 
114 square miles, or 74 per cent of the total area, were 
occupied for cultivation in 1904, of which 104 were under crop. 

Kodon covers 53 square miles of the cropped area, wheat 19 
square miles, and rice 9,000 acres. The State forests comprise 
an area of only 15 square miles, and except for a little teak 
contain no valuable timber. The gravelled road from Dongar- 
garh to Pandaria passes through Chhuikhadan, and the length 
of 15 miles within its borders was constructed and is main- 
tained from State funds. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 73,000, of which Adminis- 
Rs. 56,000 was derived from land, Rs. 2,000 from forests, and 
Rs. 4,000 from excise. The incidence of land revenue is 
1 1 annas 4 pies per cultivated acre. The total expenditure in 
the same year w^as Rs. 76,000, the principal items being 
Government tribute (Rs. 15,000), allowances to the ruling 
family (Rs. 7,300), general administration (Rs. 7,000), and public 
works (Rs. 26,000). Seven schools with 572 pupils are sup- 
ported from the State funds, including a vernacular middle 
school at Chhuikhadan. The expenditure on education is 
about Rs. 2,000. In 1901 the number of persons returned 
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as literate was 468, the proportion of males able to read and 
UTite being 3-6 per cent. A dispensary is maintained at Chhul- 
at which about 4,800 persons were treated in 1904. 
The administration of the State is supervised by a Political 
• Agent under the Commissioner, Chhattlsgarh Division. 

Pescrip- KawardhS.— Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, 

tiyeand situated between 21° 50' and 22° 30' N. and 80° 50' and 
histoncal. g^o an area of 798 square miles. It lies on the 

border of the eastern range of the Satpura Hills, between 
the Districts of BSlaghat, Drug, Bilaspur, and Mandla. The 
western half of the State consists of hill and forest country, 
while to the east is an open plain. Kawardha (population, 
4,772), the head-quarters, is 54 miles from Tilda station on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The name is believed to be a 
corruption of Kabirdham or ‘ the seat of Kabir,’ and Kawardha 
is the official head-quarters of the mahants of the Kabirpanthi 
sect. At the village of Chhapii, ir miles to the west of 
Kawardha, is situated the fine old temple of Bhoram Deo. 
It is highly decorated, contains several inscriptions, and is 
assigned to the eleventh century. The Kawardha family are 
Raj Gonds and are related to the zamlnddrs of Pandaria in 
Bilaspur, the Kawardha branch being the junior. In the event 
of failure of heirs, a younger son of the Pandaria zatntndar 
succeeds. The estate was conferred for military services by 
Raghuji Bhonsla. The present chief, Jadunath Singh, suc- 
ceeded in 1891 at the age of six years. He is being educated 
at the Rajkumar College, Raipur, and during his minority the 
State is administered through the Political Agent for the 
Chhattlsgarh Feudatory States. The State contains 346 in- 
habited villages, and the population in 1901 was 57,474- _ It 
decreased by 37 per cent, in the preceding decade, during 
which Kawardha was severely affected by famine in several 
years. The density is 72 persons per square mile. Gonds, 
Chamars, Kurmis, and Telis are the principal castes, and 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi is universally spoken. 

Economic. In the open country there is a considerable quantity of good 
black soil. Included in Kaw'ardha are the three subordinate 
zamlnddri estates of Boria, Bhonda, and Rengakhar, with an 
estimated total area of 405 square miles. These have not 
been surveyed, and no statistics for them are available. Of 
the remaining area, which has been cadastrally surveyed, 242 
square miles are occupied for cultivation, of which 222 are 
under crop. The cropped area has considerably decreased in 
recent years owing to the unfavourable seasons. The principal 
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crops are which covers 100 square miles, wheat 33, rice 35, 
and cotton 54. Only 165 acres are irrigated from wells. About 
452 square miles, or more than half the total area of the State, 
are forest. The forests consist mainly of inferior species, and 
sai {Sh&rea robusta) is the principal timber tree. The State ^ 
contains 36 miles of gravelled and 74 miles of embanked roads, 
constructed under the supervision of the Engineer of the 
Chhattisgarh States division. The principal routes are those 
from Dongargarh to Pandaria, and from Kawardha to Simga. 

The revenue of the State in 1904 amounted to Rs. 1,10,000, Revenue 
of which Rs. 70,000 was derived from land, Rs. 13,000 from 
forests, and Rs. 10,000 from excise. The system of land tion. 
revenue assessment is the same as in British territory, but 
the headmen of villages have no proprietary rights. Excluding 
the zamlndari estates, which pay a revenue of Rs. 1,630, the 
incidence of land revenue is 8 annas 9 pies per cultivated acre. 

The usual cesses are realized with the land revenue. The 
expenditure in 1904 amounted to Rs. 1,12,000, the principal 
items being Government tribute (Rs. 32,000), allowances to the 
ruling family (Rs. 13,500), public works (Rs. 9,000), general 
administration (Rs. 9,600), and police (Rs. 6,000). The tribute 
is liable to periodical revision. Since 1893 the State has 
allotted Rs. r, 60, 000 to public works, which has been mainly 
expended in the construction of the roads already mentioned 
and of buildings for the State offices. The expenditure on 
education in 1904 was Rs, 2,900, from»which 12 schools with 
about 900 pupils are maintained. Only 879 persons were 
returned as literate in 1901, the proportion of the male popula- 
tion able to read and write being 3 per cent. A dispensary 
has been established at Kawardha, at which 15.000 persons 
were treated in 1904. The relations of the State with Govern- 
ment are in charge of a Political Agent, under the supervision 
of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division. 

SaktL — Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying Descrip- 
between 21° 55^ and 22® ii' N. and 82® 45' and 83® 2' E., with 
an area of 138 square miles. It is bounded by Bilaspur District 
on the west and by the Raigarh State on the east The head- 
quarters are at Saktl (population, 1,791), a station on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, Along the north of the State extends a section 
of the Eorba range of hills, and beneath these a strip of undu- 
lating plain country of Chhattisgarh tapers to the south. The 
ruling family are Raj Gonds. The legend is that their ancestors 
.were twin brothers who were soldiers of the Raja of Sambalpur, 
but they only had wooden swords. When the Raja heard of 
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this, he determined to punish them for keeping such useless 
weapons ; and in order to expose them, he directed that they 
should slaughter the sacrificial buffalo on the next Dasahra 
festival The brothers, on being informed of the order, were in 
<r great trepidation, but the goddess Devi appeared to them in 
a dream and said that all would be well* When the time came 
they severed the head of the buffalo with one stroke of their 
wooden swords. The Raja was delighted at their marvellous 
performance, and asked them to name their reward. They 
asked for as much land as would be enclosed between the 
lines over which they could walk in one day. This request 
was granted, the Raja thinking they would only get a small 
plot. The distances walked by them, however, enclosed the 
present Sakti State, which their descendants have since held. 
The swords are preserved in the family and worshipped at the 
Dasahra. The last chief, Raja Ranjit Singh, was deprived of 
his powers in 1875 for gross oppression and attempts to support 
false representations by means of forged documents, and the 
management of the State was assumed by the British Govern- 
ment. In 1892 Rup Narayan Singh, the eldest son of the 
ex-Raja, was installed as chief of Saktf, on his engaging that 
he would be guided in all matters of administration by the 
advice of a Diwan appointed by Government. This restriction 
was subsequently removed, but was reimposed in 1902. The 
relations of the State with Government are in charge of a 
Political Agent, under the supervision of the Commissioner, 
Ghhattlsgarh Division. The population in 1901 was 22,301, 
having decreased by 12 per cent, during the preceding decade. 
The number of inhabited villages is 122, and the density of 
population 162 persons per square mile. Gonds and Kawars 
are the most numerous castes, and the whole population speak 
the Chhattlsgarhi dialect of Hindi. 

Economic. The yellow rice land of Ghhattlsgarh extends over most of 
the State. No regular agricultural statistics have been prepared 
since 1893, in which year the last settlement of revenue was 
made. In 1904 it was estimated that 73 square miles, or 
53 per cent, of the total area, were cultivated. Of this, 
50 square miles were under rice, the other crops being 
and urad. It is believed that there has been little alteration 
in the cropping since 1893. The State contains 258 irrigation 
tanks. The forests lie in the sal belt and sdi ^Shorea robustd) 
is the principal timber tree, but there is also a little teak. 
Timber and other forest produce are exported, and silk 
cocoons are gathered for the local demand. 
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The revenue in 1904 was Rs. 38,000, of which Rs. 21,000 Revenue 
was derived from land, Rs, 6,900 from forests, and Rs. 4,000 m ® 

from excise. The State has been cadastrally surveyed, and in tion. 

1893 a summary settlement was made on a rough valuation of 
the village lands. The villages are generally let to thekadars ^ 
or farmers, and many of these have been secured against eject- ® 

ment The expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 31,000, the principal 
items being general administration (Rs. 1 1,000), expenses of the 
ruling family (Rs. 8,600), and repayment of loans (Rs. 1,200). 

The Government tribute is Rs. 1,300, and is liable to revision. 

The chief also owns ten villages in Bilaspur District in ordinary 
proprietary right. The State has not sought the assistance of 
the Engineer of the Chhattlsgarh States division, and manages 
its own public works. It supports four vernacular schools, with 
280 pupils, at an annual expenditure of Rs. 400, and a dispensary 
at Saktl, 

Raigarh State. — Feudatory State in the Central Pro- Bescrip- 
vinces, lying between 21° 42' and 22^ 33' N. and 82^57' and 
83® 48' E,, with an area of 1,486 square miles. Bilaspur and 
Sambalpur Districts enclose it on the west and east, while the 
northern portion of the State projects into the territories of 
Chota Nagpur. Along the southern border flows the Mahanadi 
river. The head-quarters, Raigarh Town, is a station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The northern half of the State running 
up to the Chota Nagpur plateau consists mainly of forest-clad 
hills. The Chauwardhal range runs from west to east across 
its centre, and south of this lie the open plains of Raigarh and 
Bargarh divided by the Hand, a tributary of the Mahanadi. 

The Kelo, another affluent, passes the town of Raigarh. The 
ruling family are Raj Gonds, who say they came originally 
from Wairagarh in Chanda, and obtained some villages and 
settled in this locality about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. J ujhar Singh, the fifth Raja, concluded a subsidiary 
treaty of alliance with the East India Company about 1 800, on 
the annexation by the Marathas of Sambalpur, to which Raigarh 
had hitherto been feudatory. In 1833 his son Deonath Singh 
crushed a rebellion raised by the Raja of Bargarh, and as a 
reward obtained that part of his territories which now consti- 
tutes the Bargarh He subsequently did good service 
in the Mutiny, and his son was made a Feudatory chief in 
1867. The present chief, Bhup Deo Singh, was born in 1869 
and installed in 1894, without special restrictions as to the 
methods of his administration. He speaks English, and 
exercises a personal control over public business. The popula- 
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tion of the State in 1901 was 174.929J having increased by 
4 per cent, during the previous decade. The State contains 
one town, Raigarh (population, 6,764), and 721 inhabited 
villages. The density of population is 117 persons per square 
*■ mile. Raigarh lies on the border-line dividing Chhattlsgarh 

, and the Oriya country, 80 per cent, of its residents speaking 

the Chhattlsgarhi dialect and 15 per cent. Oriya. Its popula- 
tion is mainly aboriginal, Kawars numbering 30,000 and 
Gonds 16,000. Next to these, Gandas and Rawats are the 
most numerous castes. 

Economic. Black soil is found in small quantities towards the Bilaspur 

border, but the yellow rice land of Chhattlsgarh extends over 
most of the State. About 470 square miles, or 32 per cent, 
of the total area, were occupied for cultivation in 1904, of 
which 375 square miles were under crop. About 80 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is under rice, and next to this the most 
important crops are pulses covering 28,000 acres, *7 9,000, 
and kodon 8,000. The cropped area has increased by ii per 
cent since 1881. More than 1,800 tanks have been constructed 
for irrigation, which supply water to 7,000 acres under normal 
circumstances. About 5®° square miles, or a third of the 
whole area, are under forest. The principal timber trees are 
sdl {Shofect tohustd), s 5 j (^Temitnalici toinentosd), and bljds&l 
{Fi^ToccT^us AIctTSuptufii^- Iron ore and coal have been found 
in the State; the former is worked by native methods, and 
agricultural implements are exported to the neighbouring 
territories. Tusht silk of a superior quality is made at Raigarh. 
Among the local products may be noted cucumber seeds, 
which are exported to a considerable extent. The main line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the centre of 
the State, with stations at Raigarh, Naharpali, Khursia, and 
Jamgaon. Four miles of metalled and 212 miles of unmetalled 
roads have been constructed. The principal routes are those 
from Raigarh to Sarangarh, Padampur, and Lailanga, and from 
Khursia to Dhabra. 

Revenue The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,50,000, of which 

and ad- gg^ooo was derived from land, Rs. 34, o®® fr®™ forests, 

and Rs. 30,000 from excise. A cadastral survey has been 
carried out, and the system of land revenue assessment is based 
on that in force in British territory. The revenue is settled 
with the headmen of villages, who are allowed to retain 
a portion of the ‘assets,’ but have no proprietary rights. The 
incidence of land revenue is less than 4 annas per occupied 
acre. The expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,31,000, the principal 
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items being Government tribute (Rs. 4,000), expenses of the 
ruling family (Rs. 34,000), administration in alt departments 
(Rs. 55,000), and public works (Rs. 3 1,000). The tribute is liable 
to periodical revision. The expenditure on public works since 
1893, under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattisgarh • 
States division, has amounted to Rs. 1,36,000, including the g 

construction of the roads already mentioned, a number of 
tanks, various buildings for public offices and schools, and 
a residence for the chief. The educational institutions com- 
prise 24 schools with 1,786 pupils, including English and 
vernacular middle schools and 2 girls' schools. The expendi- 
ture on education in 1904 was Rs. 7,800. In 1901 the 
number of persons returned as literate was 2,963, the pro- 
portion of males able to read and write being 3*3 per cent. 

A dispensary is maintained at Raigarh town, at which 37,000 
persons were treated in 1904. A Political Agent under the 
supervision of the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division, con- 
trols the relations of the State with Government, 

Raigarli, Town.— Head-quarters of the Feudatory State of 
the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 2i® 54' N. and 
83^ 24^ E., on the Kelo river, and on the Bengal-Nagpur Raii- 
way, 363 miles from Calcutta. Population {1901), 6,764. The 
town contains an old fort built at the time of the Maratha 
invasions. Raigarh is a centre for local trade, and is increasing 
in importance. The principal industry is the manufacture of 
tasar silk cloth, considerable quantities of which are exported. 

Glass bangles are also made. Raigarh possesses an English 
school, a primary school, a girls' school, and a dispensary. 

Sarangarli State.— Feudatory State in the Central Pro- Bescrip-, : 
vinces, lying between 21° 21' and 21° 45' N. and 82° 5^' and 
83® 26' E., with an area of 540 square miles. It is situated 
between Bilaspur and Sambalpur Districts on the west and 
east, while the Mahanadi river divides it from the Raigarh 
State and the Chandarpur zamlndari on the north. The head- 
quarters, Sarangarh, is 32 miles from Raigarh station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The country is generally level; but 
a chain of hills runs from north to south across the centre of 
the State dividing the Sarangarh and Saria parganas^ and 
another range extends along the southern border adjoining the 
Phuljhar zamlndari of Raipur. The ruling family are Raj 
Gonds, who, according to their own traditions, migrated from 
Bhandara many generations ago, Sarangarh was at first a 
dependency of the Ratanpur kingdom, and afterwards became 
one of the eighteen Garhjat States subordinate to Sambalpur, 
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It has been under Government management since 1878, in 
consequence of the deaths of two chiefs at short intervals. 
The present chief, Lai Jawahir Singh, was born in 1886 and 
is now (1906) being educated at the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

* During his minority Sarangarh is administered by the Political 

, Agent for the GhhattJsgarh Feudatory States. The population 

in 1901 was 79,900, having decreased by 4 per cent, during 
the previous decade. There are one town, Sarangarh (popula- 
tion, 5,227), and 455 inhabited villages, and the density of 
population is 147 persons per square mile. About three-fourths 
of the population speak the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi, and 
the remainder the Oriya language, and these statistics indicate 
the proportions in which the population has been recruited 
from Chhattisgarh and Orissa. The forest tribes are not 
found in large numbers, and the principal castes are Gandas, 
Rawats or Gahras, Chamars, and Koltas. 

Economic. The soil is generally light and sandy and of inferior quality, 
but the cultivators are industrious, and supplement its de- 
ficiencies by manure and irrigation. In 1904 the area occupied 
for cultivation amounted to 254 square miles, or 47 per cent, of 
the total area, having increased by 26 per cent, since the last 
revenue settlement in 1888. The cropped area amounts to 212 
square miles, of which rice occupies 163 square miles, tirad 
8,000 acres, and kodon 6,000. There are about 79 ® tanks and 
600 wells, from which about 10,000 acres can be irrigated under 
normal circumstances. The forests occur in patches all over 
the open country, and are not extensive or valuable. There is 
a small quantity of sal {Skorea robusla), but the bulk of the 
forests are composed of inferior trees. Iron ore is found in 
small quantities in two or three localities. Tasar silk and 
coarse country cloth are the only manufactures. The State 
contains 57 miles of gravelled and 40 miles of embanked 
roads. The principal outlet for produce is the Sarangarh- 
Raigarh road. There is also some traffic from Seraipali to 
Sarangarh, and from Saria to Raigarh. 

Revenue The total revenue of the State in i 9®4 was Rs. 80,000, of 
which Rs. 50,000 was derived from land, Rs. 8,000 from forests, 
taf and Rs. 9,000 from excise. The village areas have been 
cadastrally surveyed, and a regular settlement on the system 
followed in British territory was effected in 1904. The land 
revenue was raised by Rs. 9,000 or 21 per cent., the incidence 
being about 5 annas per cultivated acre. The total expenditure 
in 1904 was Rs. 67,000, the principal items being Government 
tribute (Rs. 3,500), allowances to the chief ’s family (Rs. 1 1,000), 
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general admimstration (Rs. 8,800), police (Rs. 4,600), and public 
works (Rs. 14,000). The tribute is liable to periodical revision. 
During eleven years since 1893 a sum of 1*74 lakhs has been 
spent on public works, under the supervision of the Engineer 
of the Chhattisgarh States division. In addition to the roads # 
already mentioned, various buildings have been, constructed for 
public offices. The educational institutions comprise 18 schools 
with 1,472 pupils, including 2 vernacular middle schools and 
a girls’ school In 1901 the number of persons returned as 
literate was 2,426, the proportion of the males able to read and 
ivrite being 6 per cent These results compare not unfavourably 
with the average for neighbouring British Districts. The expendi- 
ture on education in 1904 was Rs. 4,500. A dispensary is main- 
tained at Sarangarh, at which 16,000 patients were treated in 

1904^ 

Sarangarh Town, — Head-quarters of the Feudatory State 
of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 35" N. and 
83° 5^ E., 32 miles by road from Raigarh railway station. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,22 7. Within the town is a large tank with a row 
of temples on the northern bank, the oldest temple being that 
of Somleswarl Devi, built 200 years ago by a Diwan of the 
State. The only important industry is the weaving of tasar 
silk cloth, in which about fifty families are engaged. Sarangarh 
possesses a vernacular middle school, a girls’ school, and a 
dispensary. 

Jashpnr. — Tributary State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between 22° 17' and 23® 15' N. and 83® 30' and 84^^ 24' E., 
with an area of 1,948 ^ square miles. Till 1905 it was included 
in the Chota Nagpur States of Bengal It is bounded on the 
north and west by the Surguja State ; on the east by the Ranchi 
District of Bengal ; and on the south by Gangpur, Udaipur, 
and Raigarh. Jashpur consists in almost equal proportions of 
highland and lowland. On the Ranchi side the magnificent 
table-land of Uparghat attains an average elevation of 2,200 
feet above the sea, and is fringed by hills which in places rise 
a thousand feet higher. On the east the Uparghat blends 
with the plateau of Chota Nagpur proper ; while on the west 
it springs from the lowland region known as the Hetghat in 
a scarped fortress-like wall, buttressed here and there by 
projecting masses of rock. The Uparghat again is divided by 
a slight depression from the still loftier plateau of Khxjria, 

^ This figEre, which differs from the area shown in the Census Report of 
1901, was supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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which occupies the north-western corner of the State, forming 
the watershed between the Ib and the Kanhar, a tributary of 
the river Son. This plateau consists of trap-rock topped with 
volcanic laterite, overlying the granite and gneiss which form 
the surface rocks at lower elevations. The lowlands of the 
Hetghat and of Jashpur proper lie in successive steps 
descending towards the south, broken by ranges of low hills, 
isolated bluffs, and bare masses of gneiss and other meta- • 
morphic rocks. The granite of this low region frequently 
rises into bare round knolls, the most conspicuous of which is 
called the Burha from its fancied resemblance to an old man’s 
bald head. The principal peaks are RanIjula (3,527 feet), 
Kotwar (3,393 feet), and Bharamurio (3,390 feet). The 
chief river is the Ib, which flows through the State from north 
to south. Several waterfalls are found along its course, the 
finest being formed by the rush of its waters over a square 
mass of trap-rock, where it passes from the high table-land of 
the Uparghat into the flat country of Jashpur proper. Owing 
to numerous rapids, the river is not navigable below these falls. 
The smaller rivers of Jashpur are mere hill streams, all of 
which are fordable except at brief intervals during the rains. 
In the north these are feeders of the Kanhar, and flow towards 
the valley of the Ganges, while on the south they run into the 
Ib and contribute to the river system of Orissa. Gold is 
obtained in small quantities from the banks and bed of the 
Ib river, near the Gangpur border, by the Jhora Gonds, who 
wash the soil ; they make over the gold to the Raja and are 
paid by him in rice. Iron is procured in a nodular form in 
the hilly tracts, and is smelted by aboriginal tribes for export. 
The forests consist largely of sal {Shorea robusta), sissu 
{Dalbergia Sissod), and ebony {Diospyros melanoxylon), but 
owing to their distance from the railway there is as yet little 
demand for the timber ; those near the Gangpur border have 
recently, however, been leased to a contractor. Besides timber, 
the chief jungle products are lac, tasar silk, and beeswax, all 
of which are exported, sabai grass {Ischaemuni atigusiifolmm), 
and a large number of edible roots and indigenous drugs. 
The jungles contain tigers, leopards, wolves, bears, buffaloes, 
bison, and many kinds of deer. 

The State of Jashpur was ceded to the British Government 
by the provisional agreement concluded with MudhojI Bhonsla 
in 1818. Although noticed in the second article of this 
agreement as a separate State, Jashpur was at first treated in 
some measure as a fief of Surguja, and the tribute, the amount 
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of which was last fixed in 1899 at Rs, 1,250, is still paid 
through that State. The chief, however, is not bound to 
render any feudal service to Surguja. The population increased 
from 113,636 in 1891 to 132,114 in 1901. They dwell in 566 
villages, and the density is 68 persons to the square mile. The 
large increase is due chiefly to the inducements held out to 
immigrants to settle in the State, where the area of cultivable 
waste is very large. The people have also benefited by the 
introduction of sugar-cane and wheat cultivation, and roads 
have been constructed from the capital to the borders of 
Ranchi, Surguja, Udaipur, and Gangpur. The most numerous 
castes and tribes are Oraons (47,000), Rautias- (12,000), Korwas 
(10,000), Ahirs or Goalas and Nagesias (9,000 each), and 
Chiks and Kaurs (7,000 each). A rebellion of the Korwas 
gave considerable trouble some years ago. Pandrapat and the 
table-lands of the Khuria plateau afford excellent pasturage, 
and Ahirs or cowherds from Mirzapur and elsewhere bring 
large herds of cattle to graze, the fees paid by them being 
a considerable source of income to the State. Many Ahirs 
have settled permanently in Khuria. The trade is confined to 
food-grains, oilseeds, and jungle products, and is carried on by 
means of pack-bullocks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
the Central Provinces. Under this sanad the chief was formally 
recognized and permitted to administer his territory subject to 
prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further 
period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to 
revision. The chief is under the general control of the Com- 
missioner of Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters of 
administration, including the settlement and collection of land 
revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, 
arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, and 
disputes in which other States are concerned ; and he cannot 
levy import and export dues or transit duties, unless they are 
specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner. He is 
permitted to levy rents and certain other customary dues from 
his subjects, and is empowered to pass sentences of imprison- 
ment up to five years and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200, 
but sentences of imprisonment for more than two years and of 
fine exceeding Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commis- 
sioner. Heinous offences calling for heavier punishment are 
dealt with by the Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, 
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who exercises the powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant 
Sessions Judge; the Commissioner occupies the position of 
a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, while the functions 
of a High Court are performed by the Chief Commissioner. 

^ The revenue of the State from ail sources in 1904-5 was 
Rs. 1,26,000, of which Rs. 50,000 was derived from land 
• revenue, Rs. 11,000 from excise, and Rs. 7,000 from forest 

revenue. The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,05,000, 
including Rs. 22,000 spent on administration, Rs, 35,000 on 
domestic charges, and Rs. 6,000 on public works. The State 
maintains 199 miles of roads. The current revenue demand is 
Rs, 60,000 per annum, collected through lease-holders, called 
thekaddrsy with whom the villages are settled. The latter fix 
and collect the assessment payable by each cultivator in the 
village, and the amount is not changed during the term of the 
settlement. The ihekaddrs have no rights beyond that period, 
but the lease is generally renewed with the old fkekaddr, and 
a son generally succeeds his father, though no hereditary rights 
are recognized. The State maintains a police force of 12 
officers and 35 men, and there is also a body of village 
police who receive a monthly salary. There is a jail with 
accommodation for 102 prisoners at Jashpurnagar, where the 
State also maintains a dispensary at which 2,000 patients were 
treated in 1904-5. In the same year 6,000 persons were 
successfully vaccinated. In 1901 only 862 persons could read 
and write ; but some new schools have been opened by the 
State since that time, and in 1904-5 there were 15 schools 
with an attendance of 300 pupils. 

Bharamurio.— Hill in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 
situated in 22° 55' N., and 83° 32' E., and rising to a height of 
3,390 feet above sea-level. 

, Jashpurnagar (or Jagdispur). — Head-quarters of the 
Jashpur State, Central Provinces, situated in 22° 53' N. and 
84® 8' E. Population (1901), 1,654. It contains the residence 
of the chief, a dispensary, and a jail. 

Khuria. — Plateau in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 
occupying the north-western portion of the State, and lying 
between 23° o' and 23° 14 N. and 83° 30' and Sf 44' E. 
It consists of trap-rock topped with volcanic laterite, overlying 
the granite and gneiss which form the surface rocks at low^er 
elevations. The plateau affords excellent pasturage, and Ahirs 
or cowherds from Mirzapur and elsewffiere drive in large 
herds of cattle to graze; many such Ahirs have settled here 
permanently. 
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Kotwar.— Hill in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23“ 9' N. and 83° 57' E., about 9 miles north-east 
of Sanna, and rising to a height of 3,393 feet above sea- 

level. 

Ranijtila, — Hill in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23° o' N. and 83° 36' E., and rising to a height of ^ 
3,527 feet above sea-IeveL ' " ■ ■ 

Upargtiat. — Pable-land in the east of the Jashpur State, 

Central Provinces, lying between 22° 49' and 23° o' N. and 
84^10' and 84° 22' E. On the Ranchi side it attains an 
average elevation of 2,200 feet above the sea, and is fringed by 
hills which in places rise a thousand feet higher. Approached 
from the east, the Uparghat blends with, and forms an integral 
part of, the plateau of Chota Nagpur proper ; while on the west 
it springs from the lowland region known as the Hetghat in 
a scarped, fortress-like wail, buttressed here and there by pro- 
jecting masses of rock. On this side the passes are extremely 
difficult, being unsafe for horsemen and utterly inaccessible to 
wheeled traffic. The Uparghat again is divided by a slight 
depression from the still loftier plateau of Khuria, which occu- 
pies the north-western corner of the State. 

Stirguja. — Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between 22° 38' and 24° 6' N. and 82^ 31' and 84° 5' E., with 
an area of 6,089 square miles. Till 1905 it was included 
in the Chota Nagpur States of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by the Mirzapur District of the United Provinces and the 
State of Rewah ; on the east by the Palamau and Rmichl 
Districts of Bengal ; on the south by the Jashpur and Udaipur 
States and the District of Biiaspur; and on the west by 
Korea State. 

Surguja may be described in very general terms as a secluded 
basin, walled in on the north, east, and south by massive hill 
barriers and protected from approach on the west by the 
forest-clad tract of Korea. Its most important physical features 
are the Mainpat, a magnificent table-land forming the southern 
barrier of the State, and the JamIrapat, a long winding ridge 
which is part of its eastern boundary. From the JamIrapat, 
isolated hill ranges and the peculiar formations locally known 
ds fats rise to an elevation of 3,500 and 4,000 feet, forming on 
the north the boundary of Palamau and blending on the south 
with the hill system of northern Jashpur. In the valley of the 

^ This fignre, wMch differs slightly from the area shown in the Census 
Report of 1901, was supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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Kanbar river there is an abrupt descent of 900 feet from the 
table-land of the east to the fairly level country of central 
Surgiija, which here divides into two broad stretches of fertile 
and well-tilled land. One of these runs south towards Udaipur 
^ and separates the Mainpat from the wild high lands of Khuria 
in Jashpur; the other trends to the west and, opening out as 
it goes, forms the main area of cultivated land in the State. 
The principal peaks are Mailan (4,024 feet), Jam (3,827 feet), 
and Partagharsa (3,804 feet). The chief rivers are the Kanbar, 
Rehar, and Mahan, which flow northwards towards the Son, 
and the Sankh, which takes a southerly course to join the 
BrahmanL The watershed in which all these rivers rise crosses 
the State of Surguja from east to west, and extends through the 
States of Korea and Chang Bhakar farther into the Central 
Provinces, None of the rivers is navigable, and the only boats 
used are the small canoes kept at some of the fords of the 
Rehar and Kanhar. The table-land and hill ranges in the east 
of the State are composed of metamorphic rocks, which here 
form a barrier between Surguja and Chota Nagpur proper. In 
central Surguja this metamorphic formation gives place to the 
low-lying carboniferous area of the Bisrampur coal-field ; and 
this again is succeeded farther west by coarse sandstone, 
overlying the metamorphic rocks which crop up here and 
there. The chief tree is the sal {Shorea robusta), which abounds 
everywhere. Tigers, leopards, bears, buffaloes, bison, and many 
kinds of deer are found. 

The early history of Surguja is obscure, but according to 
a local tradition in Palamau the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Raksel Raja of Palamau. In 1758 
a Maratha army in progress to the Ganges overran the State, 
and compelled its chief to acknowledge himself a tributary 
of the Bhonsla Raja. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
in consequence of the chief having aided a rebellion in 
Palamau against the British, an expedition entered Surguja ; 
but though order was temporarily restored, disputes again 
broke out between the chief and his relations, necessitating 
British interference. Until 1818 the State continued to be 
the scene of constant lawlessness; but in that year it was 
ceded to the British Government under the provisional agree- 
ment concluded with MudhojI Bhonsla of Berar, and order 
was soon restored. In 1826 the chief was invested with 
the title of Maharaja. The present chief, W'ho attained his 
majority in 1882, received the title of Maharaja Bahadur in 
1B95 as a personal distinction. The State pays Rs. 2,500 
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annnally to Government as tribute, but this amount is subject 
to revision. The chief archaeological remains are the stone 
gateways, rock caves, and tunnel on Ramgarh Hill, and the 
deserted fortress at Juba. 

The recorded population increased from 182,831 in 1872 to 
270,311 in 1881, to 324,552 in 1891, and to 351,011 in 1901; 
but the earlier enumerations were very defective. The people 
live in 1,372 villages, and the density is 58 persons to the 
square mile. Hindus number 204,228, Animists 142,783, and 
Muhammadans 3,999. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Dravidian aborigines, the most numerous castes being Gonds 

(83.000) , Goalas and Pans (30,000 each), Kaurs and Oraons 
(29,000 each), Rajwars (18,000), Korwas (16,000), Kharwars 

(14.000) , and Bhumijs (10,000), while among other aboriginal 
tribes Bhuiyas, Cheros, Ghasis, Mundas, Nagesias, and Santals 
are also represented. 

Practically, the entire population is dependent on agriculture. 
The soils and systems of cultivation are similar to those in 
Ranchi and Palamau Districts, but many of the aboriginal 
tribes on the hills and plateaux practise jhuming. The principal 
crops grown are rice and other cereals, including wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, marua^ gondii, and kodon ; also gram and other 
pulses, oilseeds, cotton, i'<2;^2-hemp, and flax. Cultivation is 
extending, but large tracts are still covered with unreclaimed 
Jungle. The State contains extensive grazing grounds, to 
which large herds of cattle from Mirzapur and Palamau are 
sent every year. 

The forests are of the same general character as those of 
Pallmau ; they consist chiefly of sal, but, owing to the distance 
from the railway, they are at present of very little value. The 
principal jungle products other than timber are lac, tasar silk, 
and catechu. It has been estimated that the coal measures of 
the Bisrampur field occupy an area of about 400 square miles, 
but no systematic prospecting has been done. Traces of lead 
are found. 

There are fair roads from Bisrampur to the border of the 
Udaipur State and to Lerua, and another from Dora to 
Partabpur; an extensive trade in jungle products, oilseeds, 
and ghi is carried on by means of pack-bullocks. Altogether 
410 miles of road are maintained by the State, but these are 
chiefly fair-weather tracks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899? reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
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the Central Provinces. Under this smiad the chief was formally 
recognized and permitted to administer his territory subject 
to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further 
period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to 
revision. The chief is under the general control of the 
Commissioner <4 Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters 
of administration, including the settlement and collection of 
land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, 
and disputes in which other States are concerned; and he 
cannot levy import and export duties or transit dues, unless 
they are specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner. He 
is permitted to levy rents and certain other customary dues 
from his subjects, and is empowered to pass sentences of 
imprisonment tip to five years and of fine to the extent of 
Rs. 200; but sentences of imprisonment for more than two 
years and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 require the confirmation 
of the Commissioner. Heinous offences calling for heavier 
punishment are dealt with by the Political Agent, Chhattisgarh 
Feudatories, who exercises the powers of a District Magistrate 
and Assistant Sessions Judge; the Commissioner occupies 
the position of a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, 
while the functions of a High Court are performed by the 
Chief Commissioner. 

The revenue of the State in 1904-5 was Rs. 1,27,000, of 
which Rs. 72,000 was derived from land and Rs, 23,000 from 
excise. The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,26,500, 
including Rs. 34,000 expended on administration, Rs. 12,000 
on domestic charges, and Rs. 8,000 on public works. The 
current revenue demand is Rs. 80,000 ; and the State is divided 
for revenue purposes into 22 tappas or parganas^ of which 
6 are maintenance grants held by the junior branches of the 
chief ’'s family, 4 belong to jdglrddrs or iidkaddrSy and the 
remaining 12 are in the immediate control of the Maharaja 
himself. The collection of revenue in the latter is made 
through tahsllddrs^ while the rent for the iidkaddri and 
maintenance tenures is paid direct into the State treasury by 
the holders. The ildkaddrs hold their lands in perpetuity and 
pay rent to the Maharaja; and the jdgirddrs also hold in 
perpetuity on payment of a quit-rent with certain feudal 
conditions, which for the most part have fallen into disuse# 
Both these tenures are resumable by the Maharaja, on the 
failure of direct male heirs to the grantee. The State contains 
1 8 thdmsy and the police force consists {1904-5) of 2 5 officers 
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and 134 roen? maintained at a cost of Rs. 10,000. In addition, 
there is a body of rural police, called goraits, who are remu- 
nerated by grants of land and are also paid in kind. The 
State Jail is at Bisrampur, and prisoners sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment not exceeding two years are detained here. ® 

The only schools in the State are 11 pathskalm) and in 1901 ^ 

only 900 persons could read and write. There is a charitable 
dispensary at Bisrampur, at which 2,150 out-patients were 
treated during 1 904-5 ; a fine new building, which will be 
used for a dispensary and hospital, has recently been con- 
structed, Vaccination is carried on by licensed vaccinators, 
and 14,400 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1904-5, 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ 1B77, 
voh xvii ; and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
vol. vi.] 

Bisramptir, — Head-quarters of the Surguja State, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23° 7' N. and 83° 12' E. Population 
(1901), 3,279. The village contains the residence of the chief, 
a jail, and a charitable dispensary. Bisrampur has given its 
name to a coal measure extending over about 400 square 
miles in the eastern portion of the comparatively low ground 
in the centre of Surguja State. Good coal exists in abundance, 
but no borings have yet been made. At present, the distance 
of the field from the railway precludes the possibility of the 
coal being worked. 

Jamirapat. — A long winding ridge about 2 miles wide in 
the Surguja State, Central Provinces, lying between 23® 22' 
and 23° 29' N. and 83° 33' and 83"^ 41' E. It rises to a height 
of 3,500 feet and forms part of the eastern boundary of the 
State where it borders on Chota Nagpur proper. 

Jiiba. — Deserted fortress in the Surguja State, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23° 43^ N. and 83° 26 E., about 
2 miles south-east of Manpura village. The fort stands on 
the rocky shoulder of a hill, and commands a deep gorge 
overgrown with jungle. Hidden among the trees are the 
remains of carved temples, almost covered with accumulations 
of vegetable mould. 

Malian.— Hill in the Surguja State, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23° 3T N. and Sa"" 37' E., and rising to a height of 
4,024 feet above sea-level. ■ 

Mainpat.— A magnificent table-land in the Surguja State, 

Central Provinces, 18 miles long and 6 to 8 miles broad, lying 
between 2 2^^ 46^ and 22° 54"^ N. and 83^ 8 and 83 24 E. It 

rises to a height of 3,78r feet, above the sea and forms the 
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southern barrier of the State. From the southern face of the 
plateau, which is mainly composed of gneiss and ironstone, 
long spurs strike out into the plains of Udaipur, while the 
northern side is a massive wail of sandstone, indented like 
a coast-line with isolated bluffs standing up in front of the 
cliffs from -whigh they have been parted. The plateau is well 
watered throughout, and affords, during the summer months, 
abundant grazing for the cattle of Mirzapur and Bihar. 

Ramgarh Hill.— Hill in the Surguja State, Central Pro- 
vinces, situated in 22'' 53' N. and 82'' 55' E. It consists of 
a rectangular mass of sandstone rising abruptly from the plain, 
about 12 miles west of Lakshmanpur village. It is ascended 
from the northern side by a path which follows the ridge of 
an outlying spur nearly as far as the base of the main rock. 
Here, at a height of 2,600 feet, is an ancient stone gateway, 
on the lintel of which is sculptured an image of Ganesh. 
A little to the west but at the same level, a constant stream of 
pure water wells out, in a natural grotto, from a fissure in the 
massive bed of sandstone. A second gateway crowns the most 
difficult part of the ascent. Colonel Dalton considered this to 
be the best executed and most beautiful architectural relic in 
the entire region, which abounds in remains indicating a 
previous occupation of the country by some race more highly 
civilized than its present inhabitants. Though the origin of 
these gateways is unknown, the second is unquestionably the 
more modern work, and belongs to that description of Hindu 
architecture which bears most resemblance to the Saracenic. 
On the hill are several rock caves and the remains of several 
temples made of enormous blocks of stone. One of the most 
striking features is the singular tunnel in the northern face of 
the rock, known as the Hathipol, which, as its name implies, 
is so large that an elephant can pass through it. Its formation 
is supposed to be due to the trickling of water through crevices 
in the sandstone, and it bears no trace of human workmanship. 
It is about 150 feet long and 20 feet in height by 32 in 
breadth. In the valley on which this tunnel opens are two 
caves with inscriptions dating back to the second century b.c. 
One of them, the Jogimara cave, has traces on its roof of wall 
paintings 2,000 years old, and the other, the Sitabenga cave, 
is believed to have been used as a hail in which plays were 
acted and poems recited, 

\_Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. xi, pp. 41-5 ; and Report 
of Archaeological Surveyory Bengal Circle^ for 1903-4.] 

Udaipur State, — ^Tributary State in the Central Provinces, 
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lying between 22^" 3' and 22° 47' N. and 83^ 2 and Zf 48' E., 
with an area of 1,052 ^ square miles. Till 1905 it was included 
in the Chota N^pur States of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by Surguja ; on the east by Jashpur and Raigarh ; on 
the south by Raigarh; and on the west by the District of 
Bilaspur. On the north it is walled in by the great plateau 
of Mainpat in Surguja, which rises to a height of 3,781 feet 
above the sea. From the edge of this table-land, which forms 
the pratershed for streams running north and south, a steep 
descent of 1,500 feet leads down to the, fertile valley of the 
river Mind, and is continued in a succession of terraces to 
Raigarh on the southern boundary of the State. The chief 
geological formation of the State is a coarse, carboniferous 
sandstone, appearing on the west in a low range of hills which 
divides the small river Koerga from the Mind. Coal, gold, 
iron, mica, laterite, and limestone exist, but no regular investiga- 
tion has yet been made into the mineral resources of the State. 
A coal-field situated 2 miles east of Dharmjaygarh is worked 
for brick burning, and lime is extracted from a limestone 
quarry about 8 miles north-east of the town. The only hill of 
any size is Lotta (2,098 feet). The river Mind, which rises in 
Surguja and receives the drainage of the southern face of the 
Mainpat plateau, follows a winding course towards the south- 
west and joins the Mahanadi in Raigarh. The channel is 
deeply cut through the sandstone rocks in a series of alternate 
rapids and pools, and the river is not navigable in any part of 
its course within Udaipur. The scenery is wild ; and forests, 
which are at present of no great marketable value owing to the 
want of good means of communication, cover the greater portion 
of the State. The principal trees are sal (Shorea robusta), 
mahud {Bassia latifoUa\ kusum (Schleichera trijMgd)yd,rA tendu 
{Diospyros melamxy/an). The jungles contain tigers, bears, 
leopards, wild bog, bison, and many kinds of deer; wild 
elephants occasionally stray in from the south. 

Udaipur, in common with the rest of the Surguja group of 
States, was ceded to the British Government by the provisional 
agreement concluded with Mudhojf Ehonsla (Appa Sahib) in 
1818. Ever since the conquest of Surguja by the Raksel 
Rajputs, Udaipur formed an apanage of a younger branch of 
the reigning family in that State ; and at the time of its transfer 
to the British, Kalyan Singh, then chief of Udaipur, paid tribute 

^ This figure, which differs slightly from the area shown in the Census 
Report of 1901, was supplied by the Surveyor-Generah 
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through Surguja. In 1852 the chief and his two brothers 
were convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, and Udaipur escheated to Government. At the time of 
the Mutiny in 1857 the former chief and his brothers made 
their way back to Udaipur and established a short-lived rule. 
In 1859 the syrvivor of the two brothers was captured, con- 
victed of murder and rebellion, and transported for life to 
the Andaman Islands. Subsequently in i860 the State was 
conferred on a brother of the chief of Surguja, who had 
rendered good service during the Mutiny. His grandson, the 
present Raja, is a minor, and the State is under Government 
management. 

The recorded population rose from 57,536 in 1891 to 45 j 392 
in 1901 ; this large increase is due partly to a more accurate 
enumeration, and partly to the country having been rendered 
more accessible by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
The population is contained in 196 villages, and the density 
is 43 persons to the square mile. Hindus number 4 i >373 
Animists 3,897. The aboriginal Kaurs (18,000) are the most 
numerous tribe, but the Bhuiyas, Chiks, Gonds, Majwars, 
Mundas, Oraons, and Pans, with from 2,000 to 4,000 each, 
are also well represented. About three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are agriculturists, and the majority of the remainder 
are labourers indirectly dependent on agriculture. The staple 
food-grain is rice, supplemented by Indian corn and various 
pulses. Rice, mahid^ chiranji (an edible, oily nut like the 
pistachio), horns, hides, wax, lac, and ghi are exported ; and 
salt, tobacco, cotton cloth, gur^ and spices are imported. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad grsinted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
the Central Provinces. Under this sanad the chief w^as formally 
recognized and permitted to administer his territory subject to 
prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further 
period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to revision. 
The chief is under the general control of the Commissioner of 
Chhattlsgarh as regards all important matters of administration, 
including the settlement and collection of land revenue, the 
imposition of taxes, the administration of Justice, arrangements 
connected with excise, salt, and opium, and disputes in which 
other States are concerned; and he cannot levy import and 
export duties or transit dues, unless they are specially authorized 
by the Chief Commissioner. He is permitted to levy rents 
and certain other customary dues from his subjects, and is 
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empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five years 
and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200 ; but sentences of imprison- 
iiient for more than twm years and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 
require the confirmation of the Commissioner. Heinous 
oifences calling for heavier punishment are dealt with by the 
Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, >%(» exercises the 
powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant Sessions Judge; 
the Commissioner occupies the position of a Sessions Court in 
respect of such cases, w^hile the functions of a High Court are 
performed by the Chief Commissioner. 

The total revenue of the State in 1904-5 was one lakh, of 
which Rs. 54,000 'was derived from land and Rs. 11,000 from 
forests; the expenditure was Rs. 78,000, including Rs. 37,000 
expended on administration, Rs, 11,000 on domestic charges, 
and Rs. 13,000 on public works. The finances are prosper- 
ous, and the State has lakhs invested in Government 
securities. The tribute payable to Government is Rs. 800, 
and the current revenue demand is Rs. 70,000 per annum, the 
collection of the revenue in each village being usually let out to 
the highest bidder, who is known as the gaontia or headman. 
The State maintains a salaried police force of 7 officers and 
50 men, in addition to the village police, who are remunerated 
by grants of land; the cost of maintaining the former in 
1904-5 was Rs. 4,500. There is a jail at Dharmjaygarh 
with accommodation for 50 prisoners, and a dispensary at 
which 5,700 patients, both indoor and outdoor, were treated 
in the same year ; a new hospital has also recently been built. 
Altogether 215 miles of roads are now maintained by the 
State. In 1901 only 229 persons were able to read and write* 
but since the management of the State was undertaken by 
Government, 4 primary schools have been opened ; there were 
9 schools in 1904-5 with an attendance of 250 pupils. In the 
same year 1,340 persons were successfully vaccinated. 

Dtiarmjaygarh (formerly known as Rabkob). — Head- 
quarters of the Udaipur State, Central Provinces, situated in 
22*^ 29^ N. and 83® 14' E., on a picturesque bend of the Hand 
river near the centre of the State. On the summit of the cliff, 
'which here rises from the right bank of the river, is Shahpur 
or Saipur, the old castle of the Rajas of Udaipur, built in an 
almost impregnable position, 150 fbet above the stream, 
Dharmjaygarh contains a police station, a jail with accommoda- 
tion for 50 prisoners, a hospital, and a dispensary. 

Korea.— Tributary State in the Central Provinces, lying 
bet’ween 22° 56^ and 23^ 48' N. and 81° 56' and 82 47 E., 
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with a.11 area, of 1,631^ square miles. Till 1905 "was 
included in the Ghota Nagpur States of Bengal. It is bounded 
on the north by Rewah State ; on the east by Surguja ; on the 
south by Bilaspur District ; and on the west by the States of 
^ Chang Bhakar and Rewah. It consists of an elevated table* 
land of coarse sandstone, from which spring several abruptly 
scarped plateaux, varying in height and irregularly distributed 
over the surface. The general level of the lower table-land 
is about 1,800 feet above the sea. On the east this rises 
abruptly into the Sonhat plateau, with an elevation of 2,477 
feet. The north of the State is occupied by a still higher 
table-land, with a maximum elevation of 3,367 feet. In the 
west a group of hills culminates in the Deogarh Peak (3}37® 
feet), the highest point in Korea. The lofty Sonhat plateau 
forms the watershed of streams which flow in three different 
directions : on the west to the river Gopath, which has its 
source in one of the ridges of the Deogarh peak and divides 
Korea from Chang Bhakar ; on the north-east to the Son ; 
while the streams of the southern slopes feed the Pleshto or 
Hasdo, the largest river of Korea, which runs nearly north and 
south throughout the State into Bilaspur District and eventually 
falls into the Mahanadi. Its course is rocky throughout, and 
there is a fine waterfall near Kirwahi. In the past tigers 
and wild elephants used to commit serious depredations and 
caused the desertion of many small villages, but their numbers 
have been considerably reduced. Bison, wild buffaloes, 
sdmbar {Cervus unkolor\ nilgai {Boselaphus iragocamelus)^ 
ravine deer {Gazella benmtti)^ hog deer, mouse deer, and bears 
are common. 

The State was ceded to the British Government in 181S. 
In early times there had been some indefinite feudal relations 
with the State of Surguja, but these were ignored by the 
British Government. The chiefs family call themselves 
Chauhan Rajputs, and profess to trace back their descent to 
a chief of the Chauhan clan who conquered Korea several 
centuries ago. The direct line became extinct in 1897, and 
the present chief, Raja Seo Mangal Singh Deo, belongs to a 
collateral branch of the family. The country is very wild and 
barren, and is inhabited mainly by migratory aborigines ; the 
population decreased from 36,240 in 1891 to 35,113 in 1901, 
the density being only 22 persons to the square mile. The 


^ This figure, which differs from the urea shown in the Census Report of 
1901, was supplied by, the Survey or- General. 
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State contains 250 villages, one of which, Sonhat, lying at the 
foot of the Sonhat plateau and on its northern edge, is the 
residence of the chief. On the highest table-land, which 
stretches for nearly 40 miles to the borders of Chang Bhakar, 
there are only 37 hamlets inhabited by Cheros, who practise 
jhtmingzn^ also carry on a little plough cultimtion on their 
homestead lands. Hindus number 24,430 and Animists 
^^; 395 * There are 10,000 Gonds; and Goalas, Kaurs, and 
Raj wars number 3,000 each. The people are almost entirely 
dependent on agriculture for a livelihood, but the aboriginal 
tribes also supplement the meagre produce of their fields with 
various edible fruits and roots from the jungles. 

Korea contains extensive forests consisting chiefly of sM 
{Skorea robustd)^ and bamboos are also abundant. Some 
forests in the western part, which lie near the Bengal-Nagpui 
Railway, have been leased to timber merchants ; but in the 
remainder of the State the forests contain no trees of any 
commercial value. The minor jungle products include lac and 
khair {Acacia Catechu)^ besides several drugs and edible roots. 
In the forests there is good pasturage, which is used extensively 
by cattle-breeders from the Rewah State and elsewhere, on 
payment of certain fixed rates. Iron is found everywhere, but 
mineral rights belong to the British Government. Traders 
from Mirzapiir, Bilaspur, and Benares import sugar, tobacco, 
molasses, spices, salt, and cloths, and export stick-lac, resin, 
rice, and other food-grains. The State contains footpaths but 
no regular roads, and trade is carried on by means of pack- 
bullocks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
the Central Provinces. Under this sanad the chief was 
formally recognized and permitted to administer his territory 
subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable 
to revision. The chief is under the general control of the 
Commissioner of Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters 
of administration, including the settlement and collection of 
land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, 
and disputes in which other States are concerned. He cannot 
levy import and export duties or transit dues, unless they are 
specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner ; and he has 
no right to the produce of gold, silver, diamond, or coal mines 
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in the State or to any minerals underground, which are the 
property of the British 'Government. He is permitted to levy 
rents and certain other customary dues from his subjects, and 
is empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to live 
years and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200 ; but sentences of 
imprisonment© for more than two years and of fine exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 
Heinous offences calling for heavier punishment are dealt 
with by the Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, who 
exercises the powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant 
Sessions Judge; the Commissioner occupies the position of 
a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, while the functions 
of a High Court are performed by the Chief Commissioner. 

The total revenue of the State from all sources in 1904-5 
was Rs. 18,500, of which Rs. 6,600 was derived from land 
and Rs. 5,000 from forests. The total expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 17,350, including Rs. 3,300 spent on 
administration and Rs. 8,660 on domestic charges. The tribute 
is Rs. 500 per annum, and the current revenue demand is 
Rs. 6,900. The zamlnddrs hold immediately under the chief 
and pay annual rents, which in most cases are fixed per- 
manently, besides certain cesses. The cultivators have no 
permanent rights in their land, but are allowed to hold it as 
long as they pay their rents and cesses and render customary 
service {degdr) to the State. Besides the village chauklddrs 
and goraits, who are remunerated in kind or hold grants of 
land, there is a salaried police force of 3 officers and 10 men. 
The State maintains a small jail with accommodation for 7 
prisoners, in which prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for 
two years or less are confined. There is no school in the 
whole State, and in 1901 only 84 persons of the total popula- 
tion could read and write. Up to the present no dispensary 
has been established; 2,260 persons were successfully vacci- 
nated in 1904-5. 

Deogarh Peak.— -Hill in the Korea State, Central Pro- 
vinces, situated in 23° 31' N. and 82° 16'' E., with a height of 
3,370 feet above sea-level. 

Chang Bhakar. — Tributary State in the Central Pro- 
vinces, lying between 23^ 29' and 23° 55^ N. and 81° 35'' and 
82"^ 21^ E., with an area of 904^ square miles. Till 1905 
it was included in the Chota Nagpur States of Bengal It 

^ This figure, which differs slightly from the area shown in the Census 
Report of 1901, was supplied by the Surveyor-General, 
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is situated at the extreme western point of the Chota Nagpur 
Division of Bengal, projecting like a *spur into the territory 
of the Central India State of Rewah, which bounds it on the 
north, west, and south. On the east it is bounded by Korea 
State, of which it 'was formerly a dependency. The general 
aspect of the State is that of a dense and taiigled mass of 
hills, ravines, and plateaux, covered with sal {Shorea rohiistd) 
jungle and dotted at long intervals with small villages. The 
most prominent of the hill ranges takes a serpentine sweep 
from the north-east to the south-west, and rises in occasional 
peaks to more than 3,000 feet above sea-level. The scenery 
of the interior of the country is for the most part monotonous. 
Hill after hill repeats the same general outline, and is clothed 
with the same sombre masses of sal foliage. Portions, how- 
ever, of both the northern and southern frontiers rise into 
bold cliffs above the undulating table-land of Rewah, and 
seem to present an almost inaccessible barrier to a hostile 
advance. The highest peak is Murergarh (3,027 feet), and 
32 others rise to a height of over 2,000 feet. The only riveis 
are the Banas, Bapti, and Neur, which rise in the range of 
hills which separates Chang Bhakar from Korea. The Banas 
runs west into Rewah and the Neur takes a north-easterly 
course into the same State; but both are mere hill streams 
with rocky beds and frequent rapids. Tigers, bears, leopards, 
and many kinds of deer^abound. The ravages of wild elephants 
ivere at one time so serious as to cause the entire abandonment 
of village sites till a large number were captured. Notwith- 
standing the strong natural defences which the nature of the 
country affords, the State suffered so much in former days 
from Maratha and Pindari inroads that the chief granted 
eight of his frontier villages to influential Rajputs of Rewah to 
secure their co-operation against the marauders. The chief is 
connected with the Korea family, and when the State first 
came under the authority of the British Government in 1819, 
it was included in the agreement ratified with the chief of 
Korea ; in 1848 it was separately settled. The residence of 
the present chief, Bhaiya Mahabir Singh, is at Bharatpuk. 
Extensive rock-cut excavations exist near Harchoka, and 
there are remains of old temples at Chataonda and near 
■Bhagwanpur. ' 

The population increased from 18,526 in 1891 to 19,54^ in 
1901, but the density is only 22 persons to the square mile. 
There are altogether 1 1 7 villages. All but 32 of the inhabitants 
described themselves at the Census as Hindus, but they consist 
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almost entirely of Dravidian aborigines, the most numerous 
tribes being the Gonds (6,000) and Hos (5,000). Most of 
them depend on agriculture for their livelihood; they are 
generally poor, and their crops barely suffice for the actual 
^ requirements of their families. The State contains an enormous 
area of sal forgist ; but little of the timber is of any size, and 
much has been destroyed, owing to a forest lease having been 
granted by the chief to some Bengali contractors on very 
inadequate terms and without any restriction as to the kind 
and size of trees to be felled. The country is very wild and 
no regular commerce is carried on, but the traders of Rewah 
from time to time import sugar, molasses, spices, salt, and 
cloth for local consumption. Two hill passes lead into Chang 
Biiakar from the north — one near Harchoka and the other at 
Kamarji. From these points two jungle roads meet at Bei-asi 
in the centre of the State. Thence they diverge again, one 
leaving Chang Bhakar by the main pass of Tiloti on the west, 
while the other turns to the south by way of Bargaon. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State 
to the Central Provinces. Under this sanad the chief was 
formally recognized and permitted to administer his territory 
subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable 
to revision. The chief is under the general control of the 
Commissioner of Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters 
of administration, including the settlement and collection of 
land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, 
and disputes in which other States are concerned. He cannot 
levy import and export duties or transit dues, unless they are 
specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner ; and he has 
no right to the produce of gold, silver, diamond, or coal mines 
in the State or to any minerals underground, which are the 
property of the British Government He is permitted to levy 
rents and certain other customary dues from his subjects, and 
is empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five 
years and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200 ; but sentences of 
imprisonment for more than two years and of fine exceeding 
Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner. Heinous 
offences calling for heavier punishment are dealt with by the 
Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, who exercises the 
powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant Sessions Judge; 
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the Commissioner occupies the position of a Sessions Court in 
respect of such cases, while the functitos of a High Court are 
performed by the Chief Commissioner. 

The total revenue of the State in 1904-5 was Rs. 13,000, of 
which Rs. 1,770 was derived from land. The expenditure 
also amounted to Rs. 13,000, including Rs. 2,600 spent on 
administration and Rs. 2,200 on granary establishment The 
tribute is Rs. 387 and the revenue demand Rs. 1,770 per 
annum. The zamlnddrs hold immediately under the chief and 
pay annual rents, which in most cases are fixed permanently, 
besides certain cesses. The cultivators have no permanent 
rights in their land, but are allowed to hold it as long as they 
pay their rents and cesses regularly and render the customary 
service ibegdr) to the State. There is a small police force of 
4 officers and 7 men; but in addition to the salaried members 
of this force there are village chauklddrs and who are 

remunerated in kind or hold grants of land. The State con- 
tains a small jail with accommodation for 10 prisoners, in which 
prisoners sentenced to two years’ imprisonment or less are con- 
fined ; those incarcerated for longer periods are sent to a British 
jail Education is very backward, only 47 of the whole popula- 
tion being able to read and write in 1901 ; one school has, 
however, been opened recently. The State contains no dis- 
pensary; 730 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1904-5. 

Bharatpur Village.™- Head-quarters of the Chang Bhakar 
State, Central Provinces, situated in 23® 44'N. and 81° 49^ E., 

2 miles north-west of Janakpur on the Banas river. Popula- 
tion (1901), 635. On three sides the village is surrounded by 
forest-clad hills, but on the north the country slopes down to 
the valley of the Banas river. The river itself, though distant 
only a mile, is concealed from view by an intervening stretch 
of jungle. The village contains the house of the Bhaiya, as 
the chief is called. 

Harchoka. — Village in the Chang Bhakar State, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23° 52'' N. and 81° 43^ E., on the Muwahi 
river close to the northern boundary of the State. The remains 
of extensive rock excavations, supposed to be temples and 
monasteries, were discovered here in 1870-1 ; they appear to 
be the work of a more civilized race than the present inhabitants 
of the State. 
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^ Admiqistration, by Chief ^Commissi oner 
of the Province, Conamissioners of the 
four revenue Divisions, Deputy-Com- 
missioners of the eighteen Districts, 73 ; 
the principal heads of Provincial de- 
partments, 74; the Comptroller and 
Depiity-Postmaster-General represen- 
tatives of Imperial departments, 74 ; 
the subordinate administrative officers 
of each District, 74--7d. See also under 
Administration in each District. 

Administration of Feudatory States, 76, 
77. See also under each State. 

Age, statistics of, 23 ; latest affected by 
decreased birth-rate and increased 
death-rate of young children, due to 
bad seasons, 23, 

Agnew, Colonel, his beneficent rule 
(1 Si 8-30) long remembered, as Super- 
intendent of Chhattlsgarh , 425, 435; 
his just and light assessment on the 
basis of the Haihaivansi assessment, 

Agricultural department, 44, its Director 
and staff, 44; school, 44, 107, 358; 
model farms, 44, 261, 357 ; Gazette (in 
Hindi), 44, 326; veterinary officers 
and dispensaries, 47 ; budget, 44. 

Agriculture, 36-53; a table of statistics 
of cultivated and irrigated areas and of 
principal crops, 116; a table of prices 
of food-staples in selected centres, 117; 
different soils, 36, 37 ; cultivation, sta- 
tistics of area, 37, possibility of great 
increase of produce by better methods, 
37, 38 ; details of principal crops, 38- 
43; husbandry, 38, 43, 44; Agricul- 
tural department and model farms, 44; 
irrigation, 44-46 ; cattle, their breeds, 
prices, and diseases, 46, 47; agricul- 
tural indebtedness, 47-49; loans, by 
Government, 47, 48, by money-lenders, 
48; rents, wages, and prices, 49-52; 
material condition of agriculturists and 
other classes, 52-53. See also wider 
Agriculture in each District. 

Ahlrs, a caste originally of cowherds and 
shepherds, 29, 60, 471, 472. 

Akbar, took (1600) Asirgarh and annex- 
ed Khandesh, 16, 275, improved Nimar 
District, 276, embellished Bnrhanpur, 
289 ; the eight years’ visit to, of Kalyan 
Sabi, forty-fourth Raja of Chhattisgarh, 
434 - 

Alba and Udal, warriors of Chandel 


Rajas of Saugor, 167, popular heroes 
of tradition and song, 167. 

Alienation of land, by village proprietors 
to money-lenders, 83, restricted by 
Tenancy Act (1898), 83. 

Amarkantak, at the source of the Nar- 
bada, 5, 435. 

Amusements, of Hindu children same as 
of English, means permitting, 35; of 
adults, gambling, dancing, singing, 
dramatic representations, sacred reci- 
tations, cock and ram fighting, cattle- 
racing, &c., 35. 

Animism, religion of 14I per cent, of the 
total population, 30; worship of an- 
cestors, among primitive tribes, 129, 
132, 162, feeding of their spirits, 132; 
a majority in Mandia District, 21S. 
See also under Population in eadi 
District. 

Anthropology, one chipped hatchet the 
only trace of man in the Narbada allu- 
vium, 6 ; celts, archaic stone circles 
and cromlechs in Nagpur, 20, 340 ; the 
customs and ceremonies of primitive 
tribes, 128-136, 158-163 ; rude 
drawings and stone implements of pre- 
historic man in caves of Kaimur Hills, 
139; curious local custom at Pan- 
dhurna, 318. See also Animism, Endo- 
gamy, Exogamy, Human Sacrifice, 
Polyandry, Totemism. 

Appa Sahib, the famous Miidhoj! Bhon- 
sla, regent, regicide, and usurper of 
Nagpur, 18, 338, 339, his double-dealing 
with Sindhia and the Peshwa against 
the British, 19, 338, 339, 360, defeated 
at Assaye, Argaon (1803), and finally at 
Sitabaldi and Nagpur (1817), 33S, 339 ; 
deposed and imprisoned after fresh 
intrigues, and escaped to the 'Punjab,, 
339 - 

Appeal, courts of, 77, 78. 

Arang, town in Raipur District, with 
numerous remains (many Jain) as of 
a large city, 428, 429. 

Archaeology, comparatively unimportant 
but extensive, 20, 21. See also under 
Archaeology in each District 

Architecture, its earliest (Gupta) fiat- 
roofed form a development of porticoes 
outside rock-hewn caves, 20 ; the medi- 
aeval (700-1200) Brah manic form of, 
21, Muhammadan at Biirlianpur, 21 ; 
of Jains, 21 ; of Gonds, 21. See also 
under Archaeology in each District, 
Forts, Temples, Tombs. 
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Area, a table of area, population, &:c., of 
each District and State with totals, 114 , 

1 15 ; table of area, &c., of each tahsU 
given under People in each District. 

Army, British and Native, its strength 
and stations, 100; Volunteers, 100 ; in 
Mhow division of the Western Com- 
mand, 100. 

Arvi, cotton and cattle growing tahsll of 
Wardlia District, 332. 

ArvI town, with a flourishing cotton trade 
and inadequate water-supply, 332, 333. 

Ashti, town in Wardha District, with two 
handsome mausoleums, 323. 

Asfrgarh, famous hill fort in Nimar Dis- 
trict, on spur of the Satpnra range, 13, 
287, 28S ; its command of the main 
road and passage from Hindustan to 
the Deccan, 287; its sieges and cap- 
tures by storm, 288; its last (1S19) 
capture, by a British force, 288. 

Asoka, one of his rock edicts at Rupnath, 
13, 198. 

x\ssistant-Commissioners, members of the 
and Extra* Assistant Commis- 
sioners, 74; subdivisional officers of a 
District, residing at head-quarters but 
touring in the open season, 75 ; their 
functions, 75 ; usually first-class magis- 
trates, 78. 

B. 

Badnur, head-quarters of Betul District, 
and growing trade centre, 304, con- 
nected by a mail road of 35 miles with 
the nearest railway, 304; fort Kherla, 
an old Good capital, four miles off, 305. 

Bagh, principal affluent of the Wain- 
gangs, 382, 397. 

Baigas, the wildest and oldest of all the 
forest tribes, 128-130 ; their number, 
25,000, and habitat in and about 
Mandia, 128; their endogamous divi- 
sions and exogamoiis septs, probably 
taken from the Gonds, 128; their 
marriage customs, the procession of 
the artificial elephant, 128 ; their burial 
customs, 128, 129; Animists with the 
wide reputation of being great medicine 
men, and of knowing the forest gods 
longest and so best, 129, 401 ; refuse 
to lacerate their mother earth with 
a plough, 129; excellent hunters and 
axemen, 129, 130; their fine physique, 
J29, 130 ; simple, honest, and truthful, 
130; will not live in villages with 
other castes, 130; impossible as culti- 
vators, 1 29, 401 ; Dravidians who speak 
Plindi, 130; destructive of forests and 
game, 129, 2x5 ; in Mandia, 219 ; the 
failure to civilize them in Balaghat, 
401, See also under C^sits and Occu- 

• ^ pations in' each .District 
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Baihar, tahsJl of Balaghat District, 408, 
v®ry poor, sparsely populated, and with 
a large area of cultivable waste, 408 ; 
attempts by Government to colonize it 
on lyotwdri system, 408, hitherto a 
failure, 399. 

Bairagis, a celibate sect, to which befeng 
ruling families of Nandgaon and 
Chhuikhadail, 455, 460; the original 
method of succession and inheritance 
modified, 455, 456, 460. 

Bakht Buland, a Gond chief of Deogarh, 
his visit to Delhi, conversion to Muham- 
madanism, and subsequent development 
of his own territories, 15, 308, 337, 
founded Nagpur, 15 ; called in aid by 
Mandia Raja and given Seoni, 229, 
230 ; rewarded his rescuer from a bear, 
230. 

Balaghat (* above the passes ’), District in 
Nagpur Division, 396-409 ; mostly 
wild hills and three table-lands, 396, 
397 ; extensive mixed forests, 397, 398 ; 
a fair supply of bison and ordinary 
game, 398 ; malaria, as usual in rice 
country, prevalent, mortal, and an 
obstacle to attempted colonization of 
much cultivable waste, 398, 399, 402; 
landowning and other castes, 400, 401 ; 
rice, largely irrigated, the principal 
crop and export, 403, 404, 405; 
famines due to failure of rice crops, 
405, 406; bibliography, 407. 

Balaghat tahsJl, a rich rice-growing tract 
in the valley of the Wainganga, 407, 
408. 

Balaghat town (formerly Burha), head- 
quarters of District, on the narrow- 
gauge Satpura line, 408 ; lies ‘ below 
the passes,^ 408; of some trade, no 
manufactures, 409. 

Baloda Bazar, tahsil of Raipur District, 
with zamlnddri estates, 428. 

Balram Das, Raja Bahadur of Nandgaon 
(d. 1897), his liberality and public 
spirit, 456 ; contributed largely to 
Raipur and Raj-Nandgaon water-works, 
43O5 456, 458 ; founded cotton-mills, 
458 - 

Bamboos, the best produce of mixed 
forests, 54, 221 et passim \ industries, 

6 1 . See also under Botany and F crests 
in each District. 

Banda, tahsil of Saugor District, 1 78, 179. 

Banias, a trading and also landholding 
caste, their number, 29 ; their festival, 
at which they worship a rupee and 
their account-books, 36; Raghujl 11 
the big Bania of his subjects, 18; 
their high standard of education, 108 ; 
hold ICO villages in Seoni, 331, 252. 
See also wider Castes and Occupations 
in each District. 
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Bastar,Feudatory State, 449-453; mostly 1 
mountain, cool plateau, and forest, 449, | 
450, 452 ; watered and diyided by the | 
Indravati river, 449 ; great antiquity of 
family of Raja, 450 ; history bef ore and 
after Marathas, 450, 451 ; its Gonds 
tj^e wildest of the Province, 451 its 
yellow rice soil, and sparse cultivation, 

# 451, 452 ; administration^ partial cadas- 

tral survey, and revised assessment, 45 2 , 
453; details of income, tribute, and 
expenditure, &c., 453 ; its well laid out 
capital, Jagdalpur, and its old capital, 
Bastar, 449 ; most of the trade through 
Dhamtari station, 136 miles south of 
Jagdalpur, 452. 

Bearma, river in Damoh District, unites 
with the Son and finally with the Ken, 
182. 

Bemetara, iakszi of new Drug District, 
413,414. 

Bentinck, Lord William, presented medal 
and estate to Maratha patron of high 
school at Saugor, 182. 

Betfd, District in Nerbudda Division, 
293-305 ; a central plateau of Satpuras, 
with hill and forest around and no 
railway, 293, 294; climate cool and 
healthy, with autumn malaria, 294, 295 ; 
history that of fort Kherla, the seat of 
Gond, Mughal, and Maratha rule, 295 ; 
became (1826) British territory, 295 ; 
archaeology, 296 ; soil of medium 
quality, 297 ; coal found and on a 
small scale worked, 299; grains and 
some cotton exported, 300 ; recent 
famines very severe, 301 ; the usual 
difficulties of land settlement after the 
Marathas and famines, 302, 303 ; bib- 
liography, 304. 

Betul iaJml, 304. 

Betul town, declining, overshadowed by 
Badnur, the head- quarters of District, 

305- 

Bhamtas, the only caste (in Wardha) 
tliat will grow hemp, 327, originally 
thieves and successful suitors only after 
fourteen arrests, 327, 328. 

Bhandak, village in Chanda District, once 
a great city, 377, many ruins of temples, 
377, the modern temple of Badari Nag 
cobra), 377, 378, tank with 
island and bridge, 3 78, curious Bud- 
dhist cave of second or third century, 
378; remains of temples and caves at 
Gaorara, 378. 

Bhandara, District in Nagpur Division, 
380-396 ; generally open and level 
with isolated ranges of hills, 380, 
watered by the Wainganga and its 
tributaries, 381, 382, and by a number 
of large tanks or lakes, 382 ; occurrence 
of bison, wild buffaloes, tigers, and 


leopards, 383 ; hot days, cool nights, 
malaria prevalent, 383 ; connected 
with several of the Gohd dynasties 
before its subjection (1743) by the 
Marathas, 383 ; the rise and fall of 
the sammddrz family of Kamtha, 3S4 ; 
old forts and temples, 3S4, 385 ; the 
Maratha Brahmans and other castes, 
385, 386, 391 ; contains 28 zammdari 
estates, 386 ; the most widely irrigated 
and rice-growing District in the Pro- 
vince, 387-389; a large industry of 
cotton and silk hand-weaving, 389; 
rice the staple export, 3S9 ; railways 
and roads, 390; famines, 390, 391; 
irrigation suits common, 391; biblio- 
graphy, 393. 

Bhandara talisiij 393. 

Bhandara town, head-quarters of District, 
394, with water-works and a brass- 
working industry, 394, 395. 

Bharamurio, hill (3,390 feet) in Jashpur 
State, 470, 472. 

Bharatpur village, head-quarters of 
Chang Bhakar State, 4S7. 

Bhlls and Bhilalas, 2 78. 

Bhonslas, the, of Berar and Nagpur, 
originally headmen of Deora in Bom- 
bay, 337 ; their characteristics of capa- 
city, bluffness, and rapacity, iS, 338; 
held Jubbulpore and i\iandla Districts, 
197, 217, in Narsinghpur, 244, in 
Hoshangabad, 257, in Betti!, 295, in 
Chhindwara, 308, in Nagpur, 338, 
356, in Chhattlsgarh, 434. See aho 
Appa Sahib and Raghujl, 

Bibliography : of Province, ii 2 ; Kosala, 
163 ; Eran, 180, Surguja State, 477, 
Ramgarh Hill, 478; of Districts, Saii- 
gor, 177, Damoh, 193, Jubbulpore, 
207; Mandla, 225, Seoul, 239, Nar- 
singhpur, 252, Hoshangabad, 267, 
Nimar, 286, Betul, 304, Chhindwara, 
316, Wardha, 331, Nagpur, 351, 
Chanda, 375, Bhandara, 393, Baia- 
ghat, 407, Drug, 413, Raipur, 427; 
Bilaspur, 444. 

Bilaspiir, District in Chhattlsgarh Divi- 
sion, 431-447; reconstituted (1906), 
431 («.) ; part of the upper basin of 
Mahanadi river, 431, three-fourths an 
open, treeless, closely cultivated plain, 
432; the Korba coal-field, 432; occa- 
sional wild elephants, 433 ; climate as 
of other rice Districts, 433 ; Ratanpur, 
the capital for centuries of the" main 
stock of the Haihaivansi Rajputs, 433, 
434; the division {1000) of the. king- 
dom into two, with minor capital at 
Raipur, 434 ; the visit of the forty-fourth 
Raja to Akbarfor eight years, and return 
with Muhammadan title, 434 ; the easy 
conquest (1741) by the Marathas, 434; 
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the beneficent administration of Colonel 
Agnew, 4,35; lapse (1853) British, 
435; rice the staple crop and export, 
437, 440 ; silk the best in the Pro- 
vince, 440 ; main and branch railways, 
441; famines, severe, but latest with 
low mortality, 441, 442 ; low standard 
of education, 443 ; bibliography, 444. 

Bilaspiir tahsil^ with large zammdari 
estates, 444. 

Bilaspur town, head-quarters of District, 
446 ; near a railway station and junc- 
tion, 446 ; rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation, importance, and import trade, 
446; ddpot for recruiting coolies for 
Assam, 446 ; its numerous railway ser- 
vants and company of volunteers, 446. 

Blna, railway junction and trade centre 
in Saugor District, 179, railway offi- 
cials form a company of volunteers, 1 79. 

Birth, symbolical custom at, among 
Khonds, 132. 

Birth-rate, statistics of, 23, 24; affected 
by bad seasons, 23. 

Bishops, Anglican and Roman, of the 
Province, 31, 

Bison {^Bos gaums) ^ its haunts, 10, pre- 
served in Nimar, 275. See also tmder 
Fauna in several Districts. 

Bisrampur, head-quarters of Surguja State, 
477 ; its 400 square miles of coal-field, 
un worked owing to remoteness, 477. 

Black cotton soil, deep and shallow, 
formed by disintegration of basaltic 
trap and deposit of vegetable matter, 
6, 36 et passim \ often overlaid and 
injured by sandy deposit of rivers from 
the hills, 255, 260. See also under 
Agriculture in many Districts. 

Bombay Port, principal export and im- 
port trade with, 62, 64. 

Botany, general view of, 8, 9 ; forest 
trees, 8,9, trees of the open country, 9, 
grazing and other grasses, 9. See also 
under Botany in each District. 

Boundaries and configuration of Province, 
I ; of each District under Boundaries, 
Configuration, &c. 

Brahmans, their number and occupations, 
29; their greater number in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sacred places of the 
Narbada, 259; often patwdris, 259; 
Maratha Brahmans, generally called 
Bandllf 245, landowners and engaged 
in law, usury, trade, and Governmerit 
service, 324, 341, their abuse of their 
position as headmen under the Mara- 
thas, 87, 349, 386, 391; a section of 
lettered and sacerdotal Brahmans at 
Ratanpur, 447. See also under Castes 
in each District 

Bramliapuri, rice-growing iahsll of 
Chanda District, 376, 
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Brewery, at Jubbulpore, 203, 210. 

Buddhism, in Northern Kosala, 163; 
caves and remains of, at Bhandak, 378 ; 
in Raipur District, 418. 

Buffalo, the wild, its haunts, 10. See 
also under Fauna in several Districts. 

Building stones, lime and sandstqpes, 
abundant but worked only at Murwara 
and export^, 58, 212; output and^^ 
hands, 58. See also under Minerals 
in many Districts. 

Bundela Rajputs, a freebooting tribe, 
proud, penurious, and touchy, 1 70; 
took Saugor, and were ejected by 
Marathas, 16, 167; Chhatarsal, Raja 
of Panna, established Bundela supre- 
macy for 60 years in Saugor and Damoh, 
184; their insurrection in Saugor and 
Narsinghpur (1843) and its serious 
results, 19, 167, 244. 

Burhanpur, tahsU of Nimar District, 
286, 287. 

Burhanpur town, a large walled town, 
two miles from its railway station, on 
the Tapti river, 288-291; its history 
under the Farukls, Mughals, and Mara- 
thas, 288, 289; became (i860) British 
territory, 289 ; its modern disasters 
from feud, fire, and plague, 290; 
remains oJf its former magnificence 
imder the Mughals, 290, Jahangir’s 
water-works, 290 ; its export of raw' 
cotton, factories, and gold and silver 
lace industry, 290, 291 ; since the rail- 
way no longer the main trade centre 
between Hindustan and the Deccan, 
291. 

Burma, import of rice from, 65 ; export 
of jerked meat to, 64. 

C. 

Cadastral survey of land, inaugurated in 
1863, 87, 88, 89, III, 112; in Feuda- 
tory States, 76. 

Cantonments, at Saugor, 181, Jubbul- 
pore, 210, Pachmarhi, 272, Kamptee, 
352, 353 » Silabaldi, 360. 

Castes and tribes, 28-30; caste purity 
contaminated by miscegenation of 
earlier immigrants with non-Aryan 
tribes, 29; the higher castes the chief 
landholders, 29 ; the names and num- 
bers of the principal castes and tribes, 
29,30; the impure castes, 30; trade 
castes, 65; the assertion of caste in 
education, 106, 108, 342, 393. See 
also Tribes, and under Castes and 
Occupations in each District- 

Cattle (and horses), generally poor and 
carelessly bred, 46 ; two best breeds of 
Nimar, 280, and Gaolao, 46 ; buffa- 
loes, ponies, goats, and sheep, 46, 47 ; 
prices, food, and diseases, 46, 47 ; 
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cattle fairs, 47; good breeds of, in 

. Khamarpani and on the Kanhan rwer, 
311, 312, in Wardha, 326, 332 ; cattle 
and sheep in Chanda, 369, 370 ; cattle- 
poisoning for sake of hides, &c., 425, 
442. See also under Cattle in each 
I^trict. 

Central Provinces, a non-regulation Pro- 
« vince under a Chief Cotbmissioner, i ; 
formed in 1861, 19; the cession and 
previous administration of its territory, 
19, 20; transfer to it since 1903 of 
Berar, i ; transfer (1905) from it to 
Bengal of Sambalpiir and interchange 
of five Feudatory States, i, 3, 22; its 
situation in the hill and plateau country 
separating the plains of Hindustan from 
the Deccan, i ; its area and boundaries, 
I, enclosed on nearly every side by 
Native States, i ; its natural division 
into three uplands alternating with the 
two plains of the Narbada valley and 
of Nagpur, Chattisgarh, and Sambal- 
pur, 2, 3 ; mainly in the catchment 
basin of the Narbada, the Godavari, 
and the Mahaiiadi rivers, 4; its pleas- 
ing scenery, neither monotonous nor 
sublime, 4, 5 ; the religious associa- 
tions of the Narbada river and the 
Mahadeo liills, 5; its head-quarters 
at Nagpur, 357. 

Central Provinces, history of, 1 3-20 ; the 
late beginning of authentic history, due 
to the savagery and inaccessibility of 
Gondwana and the Gonds, 13; the 
evidence of coins, inscriptions, and 
literature to the existence of Rajput 
principalities and the overrale of suc- 
cessive dynasties from Asoka onwards, 
13 ; a blank between the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries till the rise of the 
Gond kingdoms, 14 ; the simultaneous 
rule of the Gond houses of Mandla, 
Deogarh, and Chanda, 14, 15; their 
nominal subjection to the Mughals, 
15 ; the Mughal empire limited to a 
western strip of the Province, 13, 16; 
the easy, slack rule of the Gond 
Rajas made their country fall an easy 
prey, 16, 87; the rapid and igno- 
minious Maratha conquest, 16, 17; 
the foundation (1743) of the Nagpur 
kingdom by Raghiiji Bhonsla of Berar 
and its great extension, 17, 18; its 
alliance (1S03) with Sindhia, defeat 
and subjection by the British, 18; 
Appa Sahib's and the Peshwa’s attack 
(1817) upon the British, their defeat 
and reduction, 19; successful adminis- 
tration (1818-30) of the Resident, Sir 
Richard Jenkins, 19; escheat of the 
territories (1853) by lapse, 19 ; distur- 
bances, rearrangements, and final for- 



mation (1S61) of a fresh Province, 19, 
20; disturbances during the Mutiny, 

20. 

Chanda, District in Nagpur Division, 
361-380 ; a well wooded and watered 
area of rolling ground, plateau, and 
valleys, 361, 362; rich in large and 
small game, 363 ; very hot in summer, 
otherwise for a rice District healthy, 
363 ; history under Gond dynasty, 
professing Hinduism in fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, 363, 364; their 
power, civilization, and beneficence, 
364; overthrown (1751) by the Ma- 
rathas, 364; administered (1818-30) 
by Sir Richard Jenkins, 364; lapsed 
(1853) to British, 365; disturbance 
during Mutiny, put down with help 
of mmtnddr of Ahiri, 365 ; its impor- 
tant antiquities, 365 ; diversity of lan- 
guage and caste, 366 ; the Maria 
Gonds, 167, 367 ; rice and jowar 
the staple crops, 368; its consider- 
able irrigation of rice and gardens, 
369 ; good breeds of cattle and sheep, 
369, 370 ; Government colliery at 
Warora (1871-1906) closed, 370, other 
coal-fields and minerals, 371 ; weav- 
ing of silk-bordered cotton cloths and 
other industries, 371 ; only two railway 
stations and a deficiency of good roads, 
372 ; the last (^900) the worst famine, 
373; vaccination nowhere compulsory, 
375 ; bibliography, 375. 

Chanda iahsli, mainly a rice country, 


Chanda town, head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict, 378 ; capital of a Gond dyimsty 
(1100-1700), 378; picturesquely situ- 
ated and walled, 378 ; temples and 
tombs, 379 ; Rayappa’s idols, 379 ; 
water-supply from Ramala tank, 379 ; 
trade considerable but declining, 379 ; 
stormed by British (1818), 364. 

Chanda, Gond dynasty of, of the Ballar 
Sahi family, 363, 364, sometime sub- 
ject to Delhi, 364, afterwards Inde- 
pendent, powerful, and civilized till 
overthrown by Marathas, 364; their 
device a winged lion, 364 ; still repre- 
sented by a pensioner at Chanda, 
3f>5* 

Chang Bhakar, tributary State, till 1905 
in Chota Nagpur, 484 ; a jumble of 
hills, ravines, and plateaux, covered 
with sal jungle and dotted with vil- 
lages, rare and small, ■ 485 ; , much 
large game, 4S5 ; population, Dra- 
vidian, poor and agricultural, 4S6 : 
relations of chief with British Govern- 
ment regulated sanads of 1899 an<l 
1905, 486, 487 ; revenue, tribute, and 
expenditure, 487 ; no dispensary, one 
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school, only jungle roads, 487; head- 
qnarters and residence of the chief in 
village of Bharatpur, 487. 

Ckapatis^ thin unleavened cakes of 
ground wheat, 33; their circulation 
before the Mutiny, 244, 

Chauragafh, fort and stronghold of 
Mandia Gond dynasty, 243, 244, 245. 

Chhattisgarh (' thirty-six forts ’) Division, 
a plain in the upper basin of the 
MahanadI river, with head-quarters at 
Raipur, 410, 411, once the isolated 
and primitive kingdom of the kindly 
Haihaivansi ^ dynasty of Ratanpur, 
410 ; population almost wholly agricul- 
tural, 41 1 ; statistics of area, density, 
nationality, religion, &c., 41 1. 

Chhattisgarh States division of Public 
Works Department, 98, 99. 

Clihaitisgarhi, a dialect of Hindi, com- 
monly spoken in Chhattisgarh Divi- 
sion and the Feudatory States, 27, 
410, 454, 456 et passim ; Raigarh the . 

^ border-line between it and Oriya, 466. 

Chhindwara, town in Narsinghpur Dis- 
trict, 353, on the railway and the old 
trunk road to the Deccan, 253 ; origin- 
ally established by Sir W. Sleeman 
when the road was infested by Thags, 
253 ; a cattle market, 253. 

Chhindwara, District in Nerbudda Divi- 
sion, 305-319; on the Satpura plateau, 
with three different elevations or steps, 
305, 306; large game and game-birds 
scarce, 307 ; climate cold and healthy, 
307 ; its history that of Deogarh, the 
seat of an old Gond dynasty, 307 ; its 
late and short pre-eminence under 
Bakht Buland, 307, 308 ; lapsed (1853) 
to British, 308 ; most of the good land 
cultivated, 31 1; excellent crops of 
cotton and jowdr in Sausar, 310 ; two 
good breeds of cattle, 311, 512 ; Bench 
and Kanhan coal-fields, 313 ; cotton- 
weaving and factories, 313 ; 29 miles 
of railway and a branch to coal-fields 
lately opened, 314; famines, 314; 
recent reduction of land settlement, 
315; bibliography, 316. 

Chhindwara taksil, much of its ten jdgirs 
held by hereditary chieftains, 316, 317. 

Chhindwara town, head-quarters of the 
District, 317, high placed and healthy, 
31 7, on a branch railway, and centre of 
local trade, 317, 318; prints a monthly 
magazine, 318; the legend of the 
goat, its tutelary deity, 317, 318. 

Chhiilkhadan (or Kondka), small Feu- 
datory State, 460; 74 per cent, of 
area, mostly black soil, cultivated 
with kodo 7 % as its principal crop, 461 ; 
its head-quarters of same name, 31 
miles from Dongargarh station, 460 ; 
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the melancholy history of its ruling 
family, 461 ; revenue, tribute, and ex- 
penditure, 460, 461. 

Chief Commissioner of the Province, his 
functions and three secretaries, 74 ; his 
head-quarters at Nagpur, 357. 

Chiefs’ School, 107; Rajkumar Coii^ege 
at Raipur, 426. 

Chimna Patm, zamhiddr of Kamtha,'^ 
supported (1818) Appa Sahib, 384, 
Kamtha stormed, taken prisoner, his 
estates confiscated, 384. 

Cholera, 7 per cent, of total mortality 
due to, 23, 24, complicating famine, 
72?^ 373 ‘t frequent in Bhandara and 
Raipur Districts, due to prefereifce of 
tank to well water for drinking, and 
after scanty rainfall, 3S3, 417; occurs 
every three years in Bilaspur District, 
433 : 

Christians, their number, 30; the great 
increase of native Christians, partly 
due to adoption of famine orphans, 
31 ; the principal missions, 31 ; Angli- 
can and Roman dioceses, 31; their 
work in education, especially female, 
105, 106, 107; their translations 
into Gondi, 163. See also tmder 
Christian Missions in each District. 

Civil condition, statistics of married, 
unmarried, and widowed males an^ 
females, 25 ; very small percentage of 
unmarried females, 25. 

Civil litigation, see Courts and Justice. 

Civil Surgeon of District, 74. 

Climate and temperature, vary according 
to altitude and position north or south 
of the Satpura range, ir, the varia- 
tions of temperature in different Dis- 
tricts, II, 12; a table of average 
temperatures taken at five stations, 
113. See Monsoon and Rainfall, a 7 id 
tmder Climate and Rainfall in each 
District. 

Coal, of Barakar group of Gond w ana 
rocks, 56, the chief coal-fields in the 
Satpura basin, 57, in Wardha valley, 
57, in Mahanadi basin, 57; volumes 
and outputs, 57 ; numbers and wages 
of hands, 57 ; discovered in Seoni Dis- 
trict, 234; in Narsinghpur, 248; Betul, 
299 ; Pench and Kanhan coal-fields, 
313; large unworked coal-field of 
Bisrampur, 477. 

Colleges, affiliated to Allahabad Univer- 
sity, 104, 105, hostels attached to, 
105. See also under Education in 
Districts and in principal cities and 
towns. V 

Commissioners of Divisions (four), their 
functions, 73, 77. 

Cotton, now covers 7 per cent, of 
cropped area, 42, 1 1 6 ; its still in- 
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creasing growth, 42; its distribution, 
42 ; profits depend upon proxiinity of 
railways, 42 ; its sowing and picking, 
42; an exhausting crop, demanding 
manure, generally mixed or rotated, 
42, 43 5 310; its return, 42; rents of 
cotton land, 50 ; cotton-growing tracts 
the most prosperous, 5g ; raw cotton 
r by far the most important export, 63, 
118; recent increase in growth of, in 
Nimar, 280, in Sausar, 317 ; the cotton 
Districts of Wardba and Nagpur, 320 
et passim. See also under Agricultural 
Statistics and Crops in Districts. 

Cotton industries: home, 59, 60, 313, 
345 ; mills and factories, 61, See also 
tinder Arts and Manufactures in many 
Districts. 

Cotton, manufactured, exports of, 63 ; im- 
ports of, from England, 64. See also 
under Commerce in Districts. 

Cotton-seed, export of, 63, 2S2. See 
also under Commerce in Districts. 

Courts, civil, 77; criminal (209 in all), 
77, 78. 

Crime, see Courts and Justice and under 
Civil and Criminal Justice in each 
District. 

Crops, area and details of principal, 
39-43, 1 16; double crops, area and 

^ method of, 38, 420, 421, 437; the 
autumn crops (rice) much more im- 
portant than the spring, 70. See also 
under Chief Agricultural Statistics 
and Crops in each District. 

Cultivable waste, area of, in Province, 
37, 116; in each Distncty under head 
of Chief Agricultural Statistics ; prac- 
tically none available in Narbada 
valley, 241, 247, 261 ; failure to 
colonize large area in Balaghat Dis- 
trict, 399 j very extensive in Jashpur 
State, 471 ; area of, in each tahsil, see 
under Chief Agricultural Statistics in 
each District. 

Cultivation, statistics of area, 37, 116; 
far from reaching maximum of pro- 
duction, 38 ,* methods of, general and 
particular, 38-43 ; implements of, 43 ; 
use of manure in, 43, 44; its attempted 
improvement by the Agricultural de- 
partment and model farms, 44, es- 
pecially in Districts where there is no 
more cultivable waste, 261. For area 
of cultivated land and cultivable waste 
in each iahstly see under Chief Agricul- 
tural Statistics in each District. 

Cunningham, General, upon derivation 
of term ‘ Gond,’ 158. 

D. 

Damoh, District in Jubbulpore Division, 
182-194; part of the Vindhyan 


plateau and of the basin of the Ken 
and Jumna, save the valley of Sing- 
rampiir drained by an affluent of the 
Narbada, 182 ; cold in winter, tem- 
perate in summer, 183 ; its history 
under Rajputs, Gond chiefs, Mughals, 
Bundelas, and Marathas till British 
annexation (1818), 184; the rising of 
the Lodhis, and loyalty of native 
infantry during the Mutiny, 184, 185; 
archaeology, 185 ; the importance and 
character of the LodhI landowners, 
186, the miserable plight of the Gonds, 
186; the reduced area of wheat here as 
elsewhere since famine, 187 ; iv caving 
and dyeing ousted by competition, 
189; the convergence of trade on the 
railway station at Damoh town, 190 ; 
the generally unsuccessful settlements 
of land revenue, 191, 192; biblio- 
graphy, 193. 

Damoh tahsil, 193. 

Damoh town, head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict, and a railway station, 194; an 
important centre of local trade, with 
growing industries, 194 ; its poor sup- 
ply of good water, 194. 

Dead, disposal of, Muhammadan by 
burial, 35, Hindu by cremation save 
in certain cases and castes, 34, devotees 
buried in the sitting pasture of medi- 
tation, 34 ; ceremonies at burial 
among primitive tribes, 128, 129, 132, 

134, 135. 162. 

Death-rate, statistics of, with principal 
causes of death, 23, 24; affected by 
bad seasons, 23, 24, 

Deccan trap, 6 ; botanical features of its 
area, 6; black cotton soil, 6 , 36 et 
passim ; layers of fresh-vrater fossils 
found between its strata, 6, 294, 322 ; 
its enormous thickness in Nimar Dis- 
trict, 274. See also under Geology in 
most Districts. 

Density of population, 112 per square 
mile in British Districts, 52 in Feu- 
datory States, 22; highest '.(i 70)' in 
plain of Chhattlsgarh, lowest (10) in 
Chanda District, 22; a table of, 114, 

1 15. For density of population in 
each tahsil, see under People in each 
District. 

Deogarh, head-quarters, till foundation 
of Nagpur, of Gond dynasty of Chhind- 
wara and Nagpur,. 307, its short and' 
late importance, 308, converted to 
Islam,' 295; 'its enter|3rising ,, ruler 
Bakht .Buland, the' founder of Nagpur', 
337; called in, a.nd supplanted / by, 
Raghuji Bhonsla, 308, 337, 338; 
in Bhandara District, 383. See also 
Bakht Buland, Bhonslas, and Rag- 
hujh 
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Deogarli Peak, Wll (3,370 feet) in Korea 

State, 484. 

Deoli, declining town in Wardha District, 
away from a railway, 333. 

Deorl, town and old fort in Saiigor Dis- 
trict, 17:9. 

Deputy-Commissioner of a District, liis 
wide functions, 74, 75 ; is also District 
Magistrate, 77. 

Deslimiikli, land revenue settlement 
officer, 524; Deshpandia or head pat- 
wari^ accountant, under the Gonds, 
324; titles still held by Kunbis and 
Brahmans of Wardha, 324. 

Dhamtarl, tahsil of Raipur District, 428. 

Dhamtari town, on a branch railway 
since 1901, 429; its increase in im- 
portance and trade, 429; the station 
of Bastar and Ranker States, 452, 454. 

Dharmjaygarh (formerly Rabkob), head- 
quarters of Udaipur State, 481 ; Shah- 
pur, the old fortress of the Rajas, 481. 

Dindori, tahsii of Mandla District, 226. 

Disciples of Christ, an nnsectarian Ameri- 
can mission, 31, 194, 446. 

Diseases, principal and their mortality, 
24, of drought, bad water, and famine, 
72; guinea-worm, 1S3; ophthalmia, 
322; goitre, 447 ; gastritis from mica, 
398. See also under Climate and 
Temperature in each District, 

Disforestation in favour of ryotwari cul- 
tivators, 281, 283, 310, 312. 

District councils (and local boards), their 
institution (1883), 9^1 their constitu- 
tion, partly nominated, largely elected 
by and representative of merchants and 
village headmen, 97 ; their functions, 
chiefly educational, medical, and sani- 
tary, 97, 98; details and statistics of 
income and expenditure, 98, 123. See 
also under Local boards in each District. 

Districts, 18 in number, each with aver- 
age area of 4,561 square miles, average 
population of 512,010, 74; each in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, 74 ; 
the subordinate officers of a District 
and their functions ; Civil Surgeon, 74, 
Forest officer, 74, Assistant and Extra- 
Assistant (usually natives) Commis- 
sioners, 74; native tahstlddrs and 
naib-tahsTiddrs of iahstlSf 75 ; lambar- 
and mukaddams of villages, 75 J 
Land Record staff of superintendent, 
revenue inspectors, and patwaris^ 75, 
, .,76. 

Divorce, among higher castes, only for 
adultery of wife, 27, among lower, for 
several regular and plausible reasons, 
27: compensation for adultery, 27; 
by breaking of a straw, 128. 

Dongargarh, town, railway station, and 
principal centre of trade of Khairagarh 


State, 460; its large railway staff and 
ct)mpany of volunteers, 460. 

Dravidian tribes : marriage among, 26, 
only 40 per cent, speak aboriginal 
language, 28; customs, &c., of the 
Baigas, who speak base Hindi, 128- 
130, of the Khonds, with a mm%ity 

■ speaking^D|a vidian Kiiond, 130-133; 
of the Gonds, who speak Dravidian ^ 
Gondl, 158-163 ; drove the still earlier 
Mundas to the hills, 417. See also 
tender Castes and Occupations in each 
District. 

Dress, mainly of mill-made cotton, 33, 
of men and women, 33, 34; encroach- 
ment of English fashions, 33 ; co 3 t of, 
to cultivators and clerks, 52, 53. 

Drug, District in Chhattisgarh Division, 
411-414; constituted in 1906, 41 1 ; 
generally a bare, hot, undulating area, 
41 1, 41 2; contains nine zamlnddri 
estates, 413 ; much rich black soil, 
412 ; rice a principal crop, 412 ; tra- 
versed by Bengal-Nagpur Rail way, 412; 
bibliography, 413. 

Drug 413. 

Drug town, head-quarters of District, 
414 ; its ancient mud fort, the basis of 
Maratha operations in 1741, 414. 

Durgavati, queen-regent of Garha-Mandla 
kingdom, her brave resistance (1564)^ 
to Asaf Khan, defeat and suicide, 216, 
243 - 

Dwellings, of landowners and of culti- 
vators, 34 ; chimneys, chairs, tables, 
and carpets unknown, 34 ; village 
clusters of small red-tiled houses, often 
overtopped by ruins of mud fort, 321 ; 
large and well built in Seoni, 229. 

Dyeing (native industry), supplanted by 
cheap chemicals of Europe, 60, 189, 
203 ; superiority of dl over foreign 
dyes, 202 ; increasing cultivation and 
export of lac dye, 188. See also tender 
Arts and Manufactures in Districts. 

E.' 

Education, 1 03-109 ; before British rule 
practically confined to Brahmans and 
religious, 103 ; constituted (1862) 
under a Director of Public Instnic- 
tion, 104; his staff of Inspectors, 
Inspectress, and Deputy-Inspectors, 
104; the principles of the depart- 
ment, to confine itself to higher educa- 
tion, training of teachers, and inspection 
in rural areas, 103, to encourage local 
authorities, institutions, and private 
enterprise and pliilanriiropy, 103, not 
to found schools where with State 
assistance local schools would suffice, 
103 ; exceptional transfer from local 
control to Government of girls’ schools, 
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io6; statistics of number, character, 
pupils, male and female, of colteges 
and schools of the Province (i88o~ 
1904), 126; statistics of expenditure 
upon Education and its sources, 108, 
121, See also under Education in each 
I^strict. 

Education, primary, details and statistics 
» of schools, pupils, an<f expenditure, 
106, 107, 108, 126; besides the three 
R’s, practical instruction given in 
elements of agriculture, of the law and 
custom of the land, of village records 
and registers, of the accounts of money- 
lenders, 106 ; half-time schools, 106; 

1 7* per cent, of boys at school, 106; 
the training and pay of teachers, 106 ; 
the treatment of caste in schools, 108 ; 
fees in schools, 108. 

Education, secondary, at high schools, 
105, and middle schools, English and 
vernacular, 105; their curriculum, 
105; 17 out of 27 high schools in 
receipt of Government grants, 105 ; 
details and statistics of their number, 
pupils, &c., and of the Provincial, 
Local, and other sources of revenue, 
105, loS, 126. 

Education, University, imparted by three 
colleges, affiliated to the University of 

^ Allahabad, 104; students must reside 
with parents, guardians, or in a recog- 
nized hostel, 105; statistics of, 105. 

Elliott, Sir Charles, his settlement report 
upon Hoshangabad, 265. 

Embankments of fields for growing rice, 
39, 220; wheat, 195, 199, 200, 227, 
247 el J>asslm ; as relief works, 250. 
See also under Agriculture in many 
Districts. 

Endogamy of primitive tribes, of Baigas, 
128, of Korkus, 133, of occupational 
groups of Gonds, 160. 

Engineering classes, 107, 357. 

Engineers of Public Works department, 
for roads and buildings, 98, 99. See . 
also uftder District Subdivisions and 
Staff in each District. 

English, instruction in, 105. 

Eran, village in Saugor District, with 
interesting remains of temples and in- 
scriptions, 32, 179, 180, a colossal 
Varaha, 179, 180, record of the 

earliest known sali immolation, 180; 
bibliography, 180. 

Etawa, town in Saugor District, near the 
railway and thriving, 180. 

Europeans and Eurasians, education of, 
107 ; all literate, 109. 

Excise, on intoxicating liquors, 91-94; i 
the old system, 91, 92 ; its defects 
noted by Excise Committee (1904), 
92 ; their recommendations now being 


gradually carried into effect, 94 ; no 
native feeling in favour of local option 
or prohibition, 94; on gmija and 
bhangs 93 ; revenue and establish- 
ment, 91, 92, 

Executive department of Government, 
finally (1904) separated from judicial, 

■ 77 - 

Exogamy of primitive tribes, of Baigas, 
128, of Kbonds, 131, of Korkus, 133, 
of Gonds, 160. 

Export trade, details and statistics of 
entire volume and principal items, 
62-64, 1 18 ; principally with Bombay 
Port, 62 ; of raw cotton, far the most 
important, 63, 118 ; of yarn and cotton 
goods, 63 ; fluctuating, of grains, 63 ; 
of oilseeds— linseed, ttl^ and cotton, 63 ; 
of ght^ mahua flowers, jerked meat to 
Burma, oranges, and other provisions, 
63, 64, 423, 441 ; of hides, timber, 
dyes, and tans, &c., 64. See also 
tmder Commerce in each District. 

F. 

« ' 

Factories, see Mills and Factories. 

Fairs, bathing at Marble Rocks, 212, in 
Jubbnlpore District, 203, in Mandla 
District, 222; cattle at Sankha, 261, 
at Melajpur, 300; Markandi, 3S0; at 
Muktagiri (Jain), 296; Chicholi, 300; 
Girar, 323; Nagpur District, 34,7;; 
Ramtek, 359; Chanda, 379; of Kabir- 
panthls at Kiidarmal, 436, at Rajim, 
431 - 

Famine, when universal, due to a complete 
failure of the rains, as in unique case 
of 1899-1900, 69, 72; partial, oftener 
due to failure of capricious late than of 
reliable early rains, 69, 70 ; history of 
early famines, war often complicating 
drought (1771-1868), 70, 71 ; the 
Mahakal of 1803, when grain cost two 
or three hundred times its ordinary 
price, 70 ; sale of children into slavery, 
70, 71 ; the high mortality of 1S6S, 
71 ; the cycle of bad years since 
1893, 71, 72; the famine of 1899, 72; 
the mortality of starvation swollen by 
diseases due to scanty and bad water, 
73 ,- 23 per cent, of population relieved, 
72 ; the efficient administration of relief, 
72 ; statistics of sufferers and expendi- 
ture, 72 ; protective measures of ex- 
tension of irrigation and communica- 
tions, 73 ; direct measures of remissions 
of revenue, grants of loans, and ad- 
ministration of the revised Famine 
Code, 73, contributions from Imperial 
to Provincial funds owing to, 81 ; the 
value of the Land Record staff in 
giving notice of probable famines, 76. 
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See also tinder in most 

.Districts.' 

Famine Code, embodying past experience, 
and laying down methods of procedure 
and relief 73? with anticipatory pro- 
grammes annually revised of public 
works, &c., needed and suitable to 
■'forest -tribes, ,.•73.' 

Famine relief works, stone breaking, con- 
struction of wells, tanks, roads, rail- 
ways, and reservoirs, 348, 356, making 
of ^ forest roads and fire-lines, 56, 
extirpation of kans^ 250, the objection 
of forest tribes to ordinary relief work, 
56, 441. 

Fariiki dynasty of Khandesh (1399-1600), 
with capital at Burhanpur, 275, 288, 
2S9 ; overthrown by Akbar, 275. 

Fauna, general view of, 9-1 1 ; large game, 
9, 10; game-birds, lo, it ; fishes of 
rivers and tanks, 1 1 , See also tinder 
Fauna in each District. 

Female education, very backward as a 
result of indifference and obstruction, 
106, statistics for three decades, rod; 
only low-caste girls sent to school, 
106; only two in a thousand females 
literate, loS; the necessity of the 
transfer (1902) of girls’ schools from 
local bodies to Government, 106; sub- 
stitution in curriculum of needlework 
for agriculture and tenures, 107; ex- 
penditure on, loS. 

Fergusson, Mr. James, on temples at 
. Muktagiri, 5. 

Festivals and religious fairs, the ordinary, 
35,36; Fitrpaksh, pouring of libations 
to ancestors, and the feeding of crows, 
representing their spirits, 35, 36; 
Dewaii, the Banias worship a rupee 
and their account-books, 36, all classes 
light lamps to attract the notice of the 
goddess of wealth, passing by at night, 
36; on the Narbada banks, 148, 212; 
the pushkaram and others on the 
Godavari, 153, 154. 

Feudatory and tributary States, 15 in 
number, their area and population, 76, 
statistical table of numbers of towns, 
villages, males, females, density, area, 
&c., 1 15 ; their administration by 
hereditary chiefs, 76, often assisted by 
Dlwdns, appointed by Government, 
76 ; the limitations, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, of their powers, 76 ; frequent 
direct British management, 76, owing 
to misconduct, 448, 451, 461, 464, 
479, or minority of chiefs, 76, 451, 
456, 461 ; the tribute they pay, 77, 
education in, 105, to6; detailed account 
of, 448-487; the sanads of 1899 and 
1905 regulating relations between chiefs i 
and British Government, in respect of i 


justice, excise, taxes, &:c., 471,475, 
4 ^ 3 ? special division of Public 
Works department, 98, 99; their 
original constitution in 1861 from the 
largest zaminddris, 83. 

Fever (a vague term), 60 per cent of 
total mortality due to, 23, 24. Se^lso 
Malaria, 

Finance, natit^, 79, 80; Provincial, 80- # 
95 ; statistics, of, 120, 1 21 ; municipal, 
95, 96, statistics of, 122 ; Local, 96-98, 
statistics of, 1 23 . 

Fish, see Fauna. 

Food, usually of rice and jowdr^ 32; vege- 
tables and condiments, 32 ; meat 
a permissible food to most, bu^ too 
costly, 33 ; pan (betel) and tobacco 
in almost universal use, 32, 33 ; cost of, 
to cultivators and clerks, 52,53; prices 
of staple foods, 117. 

Forest Officer of District, 74. 

Forests, cover 38 per cent, of total area, 
53 ; teak or dry forests, 53, 54, sal 
or moist forests, 54, the common mixed 
forests, 54, bamboo forests, 54; under 
the control (1903) of two Conservators 
and large staff, 54, 55; their manage- 
ment, 55 ; revenue and expenditure 
with handsome surplus, 55, 56, 120 ; 
difficult handling of primitive tribes, 
56, their use as foresters in villages 
within ^ reserves,’ 56 ; liberal concessions* 
and relief works in scarcity or famine, 
56; the cost of fire-lines and fire- 
watchers, 56 ; their disforestation in 
favour of cultivation, 281, 283 ; en- 
courage rainfall, 41 7 ; sacred forests of 
Maikala range, 142, 143; statistics of 
forest area in each tahsil^ under Agri- 
culture in each District. See also under 
Forests in each District. 

Forsyth, Captain, discoverer of Pachmarlii 
as a sanitarium, 271 ; his report on 
Nimar and satisfactory settlement, 284, 
285. , 

Forts (notable) of Bundelas, Marathas, 
and others, 21; Rahatgarh, 168; 
Garhakota, 180; Khurai, 180; Deorl, 
179; Saugor, 181, Singorgarh, 185’; 
Narsinghgarh, 185; Mandla, 226; 
Gond in Seoni, 231 ; Garha, 209; 
Chauragarh, 244, 245 ; on island of 
Joga, 258 ; of Bagra, 258 ; Asirgarh, 
287, 288; Kherla, 295; Paunar, 323; 
Kalmeshwar, 352; Katol, 353; ICelod, 
354 ; Saoner, 359 ; Sitabaldi, 360, 361 ; 
Umrer, 361; Chanda, 379, Markandi, 
380, Ambagarh and others in Bhandara 
District, 384, 385, 393,^ Pauni, 395; 
Lanji, 399; mud at Drug, 414; in 
Raipur District, 435 ; Makrai, 448 ; 
Raigarh, 467; Juba, 477; Shah pur, 
481 ; village, mud forts as protection 
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against Findaris, 321, 339. See also 
under Archaeology in each District®- 
Friends Foreign Mission, head-quarters 
at Hoshangabad, 270. 

Fruits, vegetables, 5£C., area of, 42, 43, 
1 16 ; irrigation of, by wells, 45. ^ See also 
Garden and Orchard Cultivation, arid 
under Agriculture in each District. 

-Fuel, general use of cow-dung, 43; from 
forests, 55; demand for wood fuel in 
factories, 281, 282. 

G.‘ 

Gadarwara, town in Narsinghpur District, 
253 ; on the railway, with large export 
of'^rain and glu, 253; cotton factory, 
253 - 

Galena, argentiferous, its localities, 59 ; 

yield of silver to each ton of lead, 59. 
Game, beasts, birds, and hshes, see 
Fauna. 

Gdnja and hhang (Indian hemp), regula- 
tion of sale, and revenue from, 93; 
grown under licence in Nimar District, 
280, with depot at Kliandwa, 292 ; the 
Bhamtas, the only caste that will grow 
hemp, 327. . 

Garden and orchard cultivation, area and 
products of vegetables, sugar, 42, 43, 
116; in Wardha District, oranges, 
bananas, betel-vine, 326; in Nagpur, 
343. See also tmder Agriculture in 
each District. 

^garh ~ fort, 434. 

Garha, ancient capital of Gond dynasty 
near Jubbuipore, 209, its ancient keep 
of Madan Mahal, 209. 

Garhakota, town in Saugor District, 180, 
its old fort stormed (1858) by Sir 
Hugh Rose, 168, 180, the high tower 
in the forest, 180. 

Garha-Mandla, Gond Rajput dynasty and 
kingdom of, 14-16, 215, 216, 39S ; its 
original seat possibly at Garha, 209, 
215; its extension of power and do- 
minion (1480) under Sangrto Sah, 
14, 216, 229; the strenuous but vain 
opposition (i 564) to Asaf Khan, the 
imperial viceroy, by queen Durgavati, 
210; its family quarrels and cessions to 
the Mughals, 216 ,* its easy annexation 
by the Marathas, 216; sufferings from 
. the Findaris, 2 17; became (1818) British 
territory, 2 1 7 j the last representative of 
the dynasty and his son, conspirators 
during the Mutiny, blown from guns, 
'-SI 7, 

GaihchiroH, tahsU of Chanda District, 
mostly composed of 19 zamlnddri 
estates, 377. 

Garpagaris, a caste (in Wardha), once 
, protected crops from hail, now weave 
. tape for bedsteads, 32^. . 


Geology, general , view of," 6-8; the , six 
different formations and their distriba- 
tion — (i) alluvium of the Narbada, 
with fossils of shells and bones and 
one chipped hatchet, tlie only trace of 
man, 6 ; (2) Deccan trap, with fresh- 
I water fossils between its layers, 6, 294 ; 
(3) the Gondwana system, divided 
according tO' its fossils, of plants and 
lower vertebrates, 6, 7, the coal -bearing 
Barakar group of the Damuda series, 
7, 56 ; (4) the Vindhyan system, mainly 
of sand and limestones, so far imfossi- 
liferous, 7; (5) the Transition system, 
7 » (^) gneissic or metamorphic rocks, 
the oldest known formation, 8 ; the 
juxtaposition . of trap, sandstone, and 
gi'anite in Nagpur, 336. See also under 
Geology in each District. 

Gkl (clarified butter), exports of, 63. See 
also under Commerce in Districts. 

Godavari, a great river running south-east 
for 900 miles from the Western to the 
Eastern Ghats, 151 ; its source 50 miles 
from Indian Ocean, 151; in sanctity, 
scenery, and utility, surpassed only by 
Ganges and Indus, 15 1 ; its course, 
151-153, in Central Provinces inter- 
rupted by rocky barriers, each 15 miles 
long, 152, vain attempts to remove them 
and make a waterway for cotton-grow- 
ing Districts of Wardha and Nagpur, 
152; its passage through Uhe Gorge" 
of the Eastern Ghats to the plains, 
152; its gentle current through the 
plain, 153, its floods necessitating em- 
bankments, 153; the delta formed by 
its bifurcation, 153, the ‘ anicut " above 
its apex for irrigation of its whole area, 
153 ; navigable but only partially so, 
1 53 ; the Indravati and other tributaries, 
1 5 1, 152; the early settlements along 
the delta of Dutch, English, and 
French, 153; its extraordinary sanctity 
and places of pilgrimage, 153, 154; 
the pushkaram bathing festival , held 
every twelfth year at Rajahmundry, 152. 

Gold and silver embroidery, industry at 
Burhanpur and elsewhere, 290, 291. 
See also under Kit?, and Manufactures 
in Districts. 

Gold-washing in the Mahanacll, a pre- 
carious living to a few, 58, 59 ; in the 
Jonk river, 439, 440. 

Gond kingdoms and dynasties '1300- 
1700), their rise, prosperity, character- 
istics, and ignominious fall, 14-16, 
158, 159, 410; of Garha-Mandla, 215, 
2x6, 243, 244, of Kiierla, 295, of 
Deogarh, 307, 308, of Nagpur, 337, 
of Chanda, 363, 364, of Chhattlsgarh, 
410, 417, 433, 434. See also Haihai- 
vansi. 
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GondiSj village in Bhandara District, 395, 

% railway junction and important goods 
station, 395. 

G ends, an important Dravidian tribe, 
158-163; the doubtful origin of the 
name, 158, call themselves Koitur, 
158 ; once a ruling and highly civilized 
race in Gondwana, 158, 159, 478, 487; 
reverted to savagery under Maratha 
oppression, 159; under British rule, 
timid and inoffensive labourers, 159; 
their complex tribal structure, 159, 
160; the endogamy of professional 
groups or castes, 160 ; the social and 
religious status of the landowning 
Raj Gonds, 160, originally proselytes, 
now more Brahmanist than Brahmans, 
160, the poor Dhur or ‘ dust ’ Gonds, 
1 60 ; their confused system of exogamous 
and totemistic divisions and septs, 161, 
162; symbolical customs at marriage, 
some complex, some simple, 16 1, 162 ; 
customs at death, and bringing back of 
the soul to live at home, 162; the 
greater influence of, and interest in, bad 
souls, 162 ; their worship of ancestors, 
represented by small pebbles kept in 
the kitchen, 162, their miscellaneous 
pantheon, 362 ; their good physique 
and ugly features, 163; good workers 
for a time, but improvident and lazy, 
163 ; half speak Gondi, more akin to 
Tamil than to Teliigu, 163, without 
a character or literature, save from 
missionary translations, 163; in Mandla, 
218, in Narsinghpur, 246 ; Maria Gonds, 
167, 367, 449, polygamous in Balaghat, 
401 ; the stations of the Balaghat 
Mission, 401, 403 ; wildest in Bastar 
State, 451. See also wider Castes in 
each District. 

Gondwana (the country of the Gonds), 
Muhammadan name of a tract, partly 
in Central India, partly in the Central 
Provinces, 158; the doubtful origin of 
the name, 158. 

Gond%vana (geological) system, 6 , 7 5 i^he 
coal-bearing Damuda series, 7, 56. 

Govind Rao Pandit, enlightened Maratha 
ruler of Saugor, 167, killed at 

battle of Panipat, 167, Saugor and 
Damoh held by his descendants till 
ceded to the British, 167, 184. 

Grains, cultivation of, 39 ” 4 i> fluctuating 
exports of, 63 ; imports mainly of rice 
from Burma, 65. See also under Agri- 
culture and Commerce in Districts. 

Grant, Sir Charles, his settlement report 
(1864) upon Narsinghpur, 251. 

Grapes, once cultivated on Asirgarh hills, 
2S0. 

Grasses, grnzing and others, 9, the sacred 
daj'idt or dud, 9. 
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Gw'f unrefined sugar of Province, cannot 
compete with railway-borne sugar, 43, 
222, 300 et passim. See also tmder 
Commerce in Districts. 

H. 

Haihaivansi Rajput Gond dynasif of 
Ratanpiir, its patriarchal easy rule 
and low rSvenne contrasted with the* 
Marathas, 16, 87,410,425, its territory 
named after its 36 garks or forts, 
Chhattisgarh, 434; its legendary and 
historical antiquity, 433, its recognition 
of, and by, Akbar, 434 ; its major and 
minor branches at Ratanpur and Raipur, 
4 ^* 1 ) 4345 its mild government, armed 
strength, prosperity, and civilization, 
I 59 > 429, 434, 447; fell an easy 
prey (1741) to the Marathas, 16, 17, 
4 ^ ^5 434 * 

Harchoka, village in Ch^g Bhakar 
State, with extensive rock excavations, 
credited to a more civilized race, 
487. 

Harda, lakstl of Hoshangabad District, 
268. 

Harda town, the tenth in size in the 
Province, 269 ; on the railway and an 
important commercial centre, 269; its 
cotton factories, railway workshops, and 
local industries, 269 ; necessary water- 
works not yet finished, 269. * 

Harsud, la/isil of Nimar District, 287. 

Hasdo, largest river of Korea State, 
tributary of MahanadI, 48 2. 

Hatta, ta/isil of Damoh District, 193, 

Haveli, the, a very fertile plain, consisting 
of a tract of embanked wheat-fields, 
in Jubbulpore District, 195, in Mandla, 
214, in Seoni, 227, 228. 

Hemadpanti, temples built without mortar 
at Ashta and Lakhnadon, 230, at Katol, 
353, Saoner, 359, in Bhandara District, 
384, in Baihar (Balaghat), 399. 

Hemp, Indian, see Gdnja and Bhang. 

Hill system, 1-4, 136-143. See under 
Boundaries, Configuration, and Hill 
and River Systems in each District. ■ 

Hinduism, its mixed character and popular 
gods, 30 ; its absorption of the sect of 
Kabirpanthls, 30, 31, the aggressive 
persistence of the Satnamis, 31 ; archir 
lecture of, 2 1, 478 ; principal castes ■ 
of, 29, 30 ; education of Hindus, 108. 
See also under Divisions, and under 
People in each District. 

Hinganghat, tahsU of Wardha District, 
332. ■ ■ ■ • 

•Hinganghat town, on the railway, a new, 
prosperous, and growing centre of cotton 
trade, with mills and factories and 
water-works, 533, 334* 
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Hislop, Rev. S., of Scottish Free Church 

Mission, a well-known writer on eth»o- 
irraphy,- &g.-, of Province, 35S ; the 
Hislop College at Nagpur, 104, 358* 
Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim of seventh 
century, describes Kosala, 163. 

HorpiS, seB under Cattle and Horses. ^ ^ 
Hoshangabad, District in Nerbudda Divi- 

# Sion, 254-273 ; the lowei*t)ortion of the 

Narbada valley, long and narrow, and 
very fertile, with strips of Satpura Hills, 
354, 2si5; on the whole healthy, 257 ; 
under Gond rulers till Maratha conquest, 
257; its sufferings from the Find arts, 
258 ; became piecemeal British territory 
(18^6-60), 258; the deterioration of 
the black soil by sandy deposits brought 
down by the mountain rivers, 255, 200; 
no more land available for cultivation, 
261; a model agricultural and cattle 
farm to teat:h improved methods of 
cultivation and breeding, 261, 270; the 
extensive hill and alluvial foiests, 
supplying the best teak of the Province, 
262, 263 ; famines from excess and de- 
ficiency of rainfall, 264, 265 , the diffi- 
culties- of assessments and settlements 
from the first, 265, 266 ; bibliography, 

267.' 

HK>shangabad tahsJl ^ 207. 

Hoshangabad town, head-quarters of the 
Division and District, 270 ; on the 
railway and with some local trade, 270; 
head-quarters of the Friends Foreign- 
Mission with many institutions, 270; 
Wazir Muhammad (of Bhopal), his leap 
on his famous horse over the battle- 
ments, 270. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, details and 
medical and financial statistics of, f09» 
127. See etiso under each District and 
many towns. 

Hostels for students, 105. 

Human sacrifice, substitutes for, among 
Korkus, 132 ; its recent occurrence, 
155 ; formerly offered at Gond temple 
of Lanjki Devi, 399; guarded against 
for many years after 1842 at temple of 
tutelary goddess of Bastar State, 45 ^* 

I. 

Ib, chief river of Jashpur State, 470. 
Import trade, details and statistics of 
whole volume and of principal items, 
64, 65, 117 ; most from Bombay Port, 
64 ; of English yarn and cotton cloth, 
64; salt, mostly from Bombay, 64; 
sugar, refined produced in Mauritius, 
and unrefine*^, 64 ; very large of metals, 
a certain index of prosperity, 64 ; of 
spices and provisions, 64 ; of grains, 
. principally rice from Burma, 65* See 
also Commerce in each District, 


Income tax, on non-agriciiltiiral incomes, 
average revenue from, 95 ; incidence 
per head of population 6 pies, number 
of assessees, i-6.per thousand, 95. 

Indebtedness, agricultural, the causes and 
extent of, 49; Government relief of, by 
loans, 47, 48, by voluntary liquidation, 
49. See under Improvem'ents in Agri- 
cultural Practice in each District. 

Indravati, tributary of Godavari river, 
152 ; its- waterfall and scenery in Bastar 
State, 449. 

Industrial schools, 107. 

Industries, generally simple, poor, and 
struggling, 59; special industries,, with 
numbers employed, of silk, 59, cotton, 
59, 60, leather, 60, metal, 60, ^wood- 
carving, 61, potter}^' 61 ; factories and 
mills, 59, 60; of, jails, 105., See also 
under Arts and Manufactures in each 
District. 

Infant mortality, under 5 years of age, 
40 per cent, of total, 24, 25. 

Inheritance, Mitakshara law of, generaMy 
observed, 25, Maharashtra by ^^larathas, 
25 ; in zainmdaris, 83, 84; in maigu- 
zdrisj 84, 85 ; among celibate Bairagis,, 

InuSacating liquors and drugs, regula- 
tions as to their manufacture, sale, and 
taxation, 90-93 ; licencessold by auction, 
90, 92, 93 ; imported Indian rum., 93. 

Iron, places of its occurrence, 58, volume 
and percentage of ore, 58, output of 
workings, 58 ; modem methods not yet 
in use, 58, 2.13. See alse under 
Minerals in many Districts. 

Irrigation, 44-46, supplied to only 5 per 
cent, of cropped area, 45,116; from ta.n ks 
and wells only, proposed canals, 369, 
422 ; its development as protection 
against famine, 73 ; great extension of, 
proposed by new Irrigation branch of 
Public Works, 45, 46 ; hitherto no 
state works, 44 ; from tanks, mainly of 
rice, 45, 382, 388, from wells, of spring 
.crops and ' gardens, 45 ; -number and 
distribution of wells and tanks, 45 ; 
depends almost entirely on rain, 38S ; 
neglect of river-fed channels, .45. ^ ‘Slv 
also under Irrigation in each District, 
Itarsi, town in Ploshangabad District, 
270-272, railway station and junction 
for line to Cawnpore and Agra, 270, an 
important goods station and rapidly in- 
creasing in population and trade, 271, 
272. 

■ . 'J- 

JdgTrs (or zaminddrzs)<i^diT tenure, 84, 
85, 305; in Chhindwara, 317. 

Jahkngir, Mughal emperor, his water- 
works at Burhanpur, 290. 
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Jails, details and statistics of cost, inmates, 

* and industries, &c., 102, 103, 125, See 
also miller Police and Jails in each 
District. 

Jains, their number, 30 ; their architecture, 
17, 21; marriage a civil contract, 26; 
strongest in Saugor District, 169 ; at 
Khiirai, 180; remains in Jubbulpore 
District, 198, in Arang, 429; Klian- 
dwa, now and formerly a centre of 
worship, 291 ; fair at Muktagiri, 296. 
See also Temples, Jain, and tmder 
People in each District. 

Jamirapat, long winding ridge in Surguja 
State, 477. 

Janjgir, iahstl of Bilaspur District with 
zammddri estates, 445. 

Jashpiir, tributary State, included till 1905 
in Chota Nagpur States of Bengal, 469- 
473 ; divided equally between highland 
and lowland, 469; the recent increase 
in its population due to encouragement 
of immigration, 471 ; the relations be- 
tween the chief and the British Govern- 
ment regulated by sanads of 1 899 and 
1905, 471, 472 ; revenue and expenditure, 
472 ; Jashpurnagar its head-quarters, 472. 

J ashpurnagar (or J agdispur) , head-quarters 
of Jashpur State, 472. 

Jatba, founder of Gond dynasty of 
Deogarh, the legend of his miraculous 
birth, rearing, and feats, 307, 308. 

Jenkins, Sir Richard, Resident and success- 
ful administrator (1818-30) of Nagpur, 
39; his methods partially adopted by 
Harathas during the interlude of 1830 
to 1853, I9»425* 

Jowdr (large millet), covers 9I per cent 
of cropped area, 40, 116; sown often 
with arhar (pulse), 40, and regularly 
in the south rotated with cotton, 40; 
its seventy fold return, 40; avera^ 
prices of, at selected centres, 1 1 7. See 
also under Agriculture in each Dis- 
trict. 

Juba, deserted fortress with remains of 
carved temples in Surguja State, 477. 

Jubbulpore, Division with head-quarters 
at Jubbulpore city, 164, 165; a hilly 
country with comparatively temperate 
climates, 64 ; statistics of area, popula- 
tion, and revenue of its five Districts, 
165, and of nationalities and religions, 
.164.' ■ . 

Jubbulpore District, at the head of the 
Narbada valley, 194-213; part of the 
great central watershed of India, 195 ; 
the fertile plain of the Haveli, 195; its 
pleasant and healthy climate, 196 ; its 
history under the Kalachuri dynasty, 
the Gonds, the Marathas, to the British 
annexation (1S18), 196, 197 ; 
spiiacy of the deposed Gond Raja 


during the Mutiny and Ms execution, 

«97; archaeology, 197, 198; thelarge 
percentage of Brahmans, partly dne to ^ 
numerous sacred places on the N arhada, 

199 ; the method and advantage of 
growing wheat in embanked fields, 

199, 200; its rich , mineral ores^ and 
limestones of Murwara, 202 ; the dyeing 

• industry a^d centres, 202 ; factories^ 
mills, and pottery works, 203.; wheat 
and oilseeds, principal exports, 203; 
several railways, and generally good 
roads, 204 ; the great famine of 1899- ♦ 

1900 well borne owing to previous 
prosperity and generous relief, 205 ; 
last (1894) land revenue settlement 
65 per cent, higher than one of 1863, 

206, subsequent reductions due to bad 
years, 206 ; six printing presses ^and 
two newspapers, 210; high standard of 
education, 206, 207 ; bibliography, 207. 

Jubbulpore 207. 

Jubbulpore city, head-quarters of Plvi- 
sion. District, and lahsil, 208-211 ; an 
important railway junction, munici- 
pality, and cantonment, 208, ,209, ^10 ; 
its population of 90,316, 209 ; well 
laid out, and comparatively cool, 209 ; 
w^ater- works from a reservoir on the 
Khandari, 209, 210, present necessity 
for draining the sodden basin of flj^e 
city, 2 10 ; its British and Native garrison, 
and three companies of volunteer rifles, 

210; its convalescent ddp6t at Pach- 
marh!, 272; its public institutions, Arts 
College, schools, primary, high, and 
normal, 210, 211, central jail^ asylum, 
and hospitals, 211 ; its weekly news- 
papers, 210^ its important commerce 
in grain, 210; its factories and mUls, 
brewery, and railway and gun-carriage 
shops, 210. 

Judges, of Divisions, of Districts, and 
Subordinate, 77» 7^* 

Judicial Commissioner, the, the highest 
court of civil and criminal appeal, 
save for cases against European British 
subjects, 77. 

Justice, civil and criminal, 77-79 ; its 
final (1904) separation from the execu- 
tive, 77 ; the original and appellate 
jurisdiction of Judges, Magistrates, 
Stipendiary and Honorary, Miinsifs, 
tahslldars^ 77? 7^; details and statistics 
of civil suits and criminal cases, 78, 79, 

102, 1 19, 120. See also under Civil 
and Criminal Justice in each District. 

■ K. * 

Kabirpanthls, a sect originally protesting 
against tyranny of Brahmanism ami 
caste, 30, 3^, 419, now hardly dis- 
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tiDgcIsliaMe from ordinary Hmdii sect, 
31 ; nmmerous in Raipur and Bilaspur 
Districts, 419, 456 j a recent schism 
with an annual fair, 436 ; official head- 
qtiarters at JCawardha, 462. 

ivaimur Hills, the eastern portion, 300 
mites long, of Vindhyas, 139, 140; the 
fertile saucer- shaped valleys in their 
summits, 139; rude drawings and stone 
implements of prehistoric man found 
in caves, 139. 

ICalachuri (Rajput) dynasty, their capital 
at Tripura, now the village of Tewar, 
near Jubbulpore, 14, 196; their kings 
and history, 196, 197, 

Kalmishwar, town and old fortress in 
Nagpur District, 352. 

Kalyan Sahi, forty-fourth Raja of Chhat- 
llsgarh, his visit to Delhi, recognition 
of and by Akbar, 434 ; his great re- 
venue and large armed defensive force, 
434 * 

Ivamptee, town with cantonment (1821) 

• in Nagpur District, 352, 353; on the 
railway with a considerable but dimin- 
ishing cotton and other trade, 353 ; its 
former commercial prosperity due to 
the immunity of the cantonment in an 
overtaxed area, 353. 

Ivanhan, tributary of Wainganga river, 
*.306, 336; Bench and Kanhan coal- 
field, 313. 

Ranker, feudatory State, 453-455 ; head- 
quarters, Ranker, 39 miles from Dham- 
tarl station, 453 ; mostly hill and forest, 
453; history of ancient ruling family, 
454; 21 per cent, of area cultivated, 
with rice as principal crop, 454 ; large 
revenue from timber sent to i)hamtarl 
station, 454; chief items of income 
and expenditure, 454, 455. 

KanSj a ccarse grass, rapidly invading 
fallow black soil, and hard to eradi- 
cate, 170, 17 1 ei passim \ its eradica- 
tion as a relief work, 250. 

Katnl, railway junction in Jubbulpore 
District, 211 ; its lines probable links 
in through route from Calcutta to 
Karachi, 211; the station of Murwara 
town, 212, 

Katol, tahsU of Nagpur District, 351 ; a 
great cotton- growing area, 352. 

Katol town, with an important cotton 
mart and industries, 353, 354; ruins 
of old fort and a curious old temple, 
353 : 354 * 

Kawardha ('seat of Kabir’), Feudatory 
State, 462 ; hill, forest, and open plain 
cf black soil, '462 ; kado?z the principal 
crop, 463 ; cadastral survey and regu- 
lar assessment, 463; revenue, tribute, 
and expenditure, 463 ; head-quarters of 
same name, 54 miles'* from railway, 


official centre of Kabirpanth'i sect, 
463; a fine old temple, decorated anS' 
inscribed, at Chhapri, 462. 

Kelod, town in Nagpur , District, with 
cotton and brass industry, 354, 

Ken river, tributary of Jumna, 182. 

Kerosene oil, from Bombay, almost ex- 
clusively used for lighting, 203, 390 
et passim ; industry of making vessels 
from empty oil-tins, 404, 405. 

Khairagarh, Feudatory State, traversed 
by Bengal -Nagpur Railway, 45S, 459 ; 
head-quarters at Khairagarh village, 
458 ; the ruling Raja a Nagvansi Raj- 
put, 458 j 58 per cent, of area culti- 
vated, 459 ; its black and yellow soils, 
with /codon as principal crop, 459 ; 
assessment based on cadastral survey, 
459 ; revenue, tribute, and expenditure, 
459, 460. 

Khandwa, ia/isll of Nimar District, 286. 

Ivhandwa town, a railway station and 
junction, 291 ; its export of raw cotton, 
cotton and other factories, 292 ; water- 
works, 292 ; of old the junction of the 
two great roads from Nortliem and 
Western India to the Deccan, 291 ; 
now and formerly a seat of Jain wor- 
ship, 291. 

Khafa, picturesquely situated town in 
Nagpur District, with decreasing popu- 
lation and trade, 354. 

Kherla, fort with tomb and remains, 
formerly head-quarters of a Gond 
dynasty, 14, 295- 

Klionds, a Dravidian forest tribe, 130- 
133*, their total number, habitat, 
Animism of most, and speech, 130; 
their own name possibly from Teliigu 
for 'mountain,’ 130; probably abori- 
gines, 130; no strict endogamy, 130, 
but numerous exogamoiis and usually 
totemistic septs and subsepts, 131 ; the 
divisions of the Klionds of the plains 
based on social practices rather than 
caste, ' the shaved,* ' the buffalo-eaters,’ 
‘ the naked,’ &c., 131 ; symbolical cus- 
toms at marriage, 131, traces of poly- 
andry, 1 31, at birth, 132, at death, the 
bringing back of the soul on the tenth 
day, and placing it in a family corner, 
132 ; their religion, with a pantheon 
of 84, 132, 133; the substitutes for 
human sacrifices, 132 ; apparent belief 
in transmigration, 132 ; good husband- 
men, warriors, and hunters, 133; im- 
provident and fond of drink, 133 ; 
their armed rising (1S82) against an 
oppressive caste and human sacrifices, 
i33> their language has no written 
character, 133. See also under Castes 
in each District. 

Khurai, ialisJl of Saugor District, 1 78. 
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Kharai, town In Sangor District, on the 
^railway and a trade centre, i8o, i8i ; 
its colony of Jains with fine temples, 
iBo. ■ ■ . V 

Khtiria, lofty plateau in Jashpiir State, 
^affording excellent pasturage, 472. 
Kodon and kutkt, small millets of poor 
uplands, 40, cover 1 3 per cent, of 
cropped area, 40, their return between 
thiityfold and sixtyfold, 40. See also 
^ under Agriculture in each District, 
Kohll caste, builders of the large and 
numerous tanks in ‘ the lake country,’ 
382, 386. See also under Castes in 
Districts. 

Korea, tributary State, 481-484*, an ele- 
vated table-land with higher abrupt 
plateaux, 4S2; large game common, 
48 2 ; wild and barren, and inhabited 
mainly by wandering aborigines, 482, 
483 ; extensive forests with sal, bam- 
boo, and with good pasturage, 483; 
relations of chief with British Govern- 
ment regulated by sanads of 1899 
1905,483,484; revenue and expendi- 
ture, 4S4 ; no schools, no regular roads, 
483,484. 

Korkus, a Munda forest tribe, 133-136; 
their total number, 140,000, and habi- 
tats, 133 ; their endogamous divisions, 

133, their exogamous and totemistic 
septs, named after trees and animals, 
134; symbolical customs, at marriage, 

134, a survival of polyandry in the 
embrace between the bridegroom and 
his eldest sister-in-law as a preliminary 
ceremony, 134; at death, 134, 135, the 
bringing back of the soul in a piece 
of turmeric and placing it under the 
main beam of the house, 135, the sub- 
sequent laying of souls, 135 ; their 
religion professedly Hinduism, 135; 
their good physique, 135; poorer, 
taller, and dirtier than the Gonds, 
135 ; their Munda speech, Korku, fall- 
ing into disuse, 136 ; in Nimar District, 
■27S,.279. 

Kosala {hishala, ‘happy’), the name of 
two tracts known in Hindu literature, 
163; a northern, corresponding to 
Oudli, part of the holy land of Bud- 
dhism, 163; a southern, or Great 
Kosala, about the upper reaches of the 
Mahaiiadi, described by Hiiien Tsiang, 
163 ; bibliography, 163. 

Kotwar, hill ( 3}393 ^eet) in Jashpur 
State, 470, 473. 


Lakes, large natural, at Saugor, 18 1; 
artificial at Nawegaon, 381, 382, and 
Seonl, 382; ‘ lake country ’ of Nag- 
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pur in Wainganga and Bagh valleys, 
520, 382. 

Lakhnadon, ito/zi-f/ of Seoul District, 239. 

Lamharddr, the representative of the 
owners of a village, 75, collects and 
pays in the Government revenue, 75, 
usually also the mnkaddam or vilHec 
headman, 75. 

Lampard, R^. J., missionary, his mono- 
graph on the Baigas, 128 ; the founder 
of the Balaghat Mission among Gonds 
and Baigas, 401. 

Land Record staff, controlled by the 
native superintendent of a District, 
with revenue inspectors and paiwaris, 
75, 112; their especial value in® times 
of anxiety for the harvest, 76. 

Land revenue, recent settlement of, based 
on cadastral survey, a detailed record 
of tenures, rent, character of cultiva- 
tion and soil of each field, and on the 
soil-unit system, 88, 89 ; the resulting 
charge less than a tenth of the produce, 
89; average rise of revenue, 55 per 
cent, 89; disturbed and disorganized 
by subsequent famine, 89, 90; usual 
period of settlement twenty years, 90 ; 
statistics of revenue receipts, under 
Land Revenue Settlement in each Dis- 
trict. See also under Land Revenue 
Administration in each District. 

Land revenue and tenures, under nati^ 
rule, 82, 86, 87 ; Maratha assessments 
excessive and a constant source of 
error in subsequent British settlements, 
86 et passim \ the easy assessments, 
often in service, of Haihaivansis, still 
continued, 87. 

Languages, a table of languages and of 
their speakers, 28 ; 63 per cent, speak 
varieties of Hindi, 28 ; their distribu- 
tion, 27, 28; aboriginal Munda or 
Dravidian languages spoken by only 
40 per cent, of the primitive tribes, 
28. See also tinder Beople in each 
District. 

Lapse, acquisition (1853) of Nagpur by, 
19. 

Leather-working industries, 60. 

Legislation, by the Council^ of the 
Governor- General, 77 ; principal Acts 
affecting the Province passed since 
1880, 77. 

Leprosy, eight asylums for, with 75 ^^ 
mates, iio; the Leprosy Act, iio; 
decreasing in Wardha, 323; most 
common in Bilaspur District, 433. 

Levxrate, custom of, by which a brother 
marries his elder broljier’s widow, 27. 

Licences to sell opium, hemp drugs, and 
intoxicating liquors, put up to auction, 

, 90-93, 

Literacy, standards of, in respect of sex, 
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nationality, locality, and 108, 

109. See also under ^^VLQ^tionm tizh. 

_ District. 

^ Loans, to agriculturists : by Government, 
of late without interest, for improve- 
ments, &c., 47, 48; by money-lenders 
at^igh rates, 48, 49, who foreclose, 
83V See also under Improvements in 
Agricultural Practice in ^ch District. 

Local boards, of iahsJls, their constitu- 
tion, nominated, elected, and represen- 
tative, 97 ; their principal duties, 98 ; 
have funds allotted to them by District 
councils, 98; transfer of control of 
girls’ schools to Government, 106 ; 
viikge sanitation by, no, iii. See 
also under Local Boards and Munici- 
palities in each District. 

Lodhfs, a fine landowning caste, 186, 

• disaffected in the Mutiny, 230. See 
also tmder Castes in each District. 

Imnacy, two asylums for, 109, 127, 350; 
alleged causes of, 109, no. See also 
tmder Hospitals and Dispensaries in 
Districts, 

M. 

Magistrates, District, and of first, second, 
and third classes, and honorary, 77, 78; 
Cantonment at Kamptee, 353 ; zainin- 
ddrs as, 424, 444. See under District 
Subdivisions and Staff in each District. 
Mahakal,’ the great famine of 1803, 70. 

MahanadI (‘the great river’), 550 miles 
long, rising in Raipur District and 
falling by several channels into the 
Bay of Bengal, 155, 156; its rapid 
discharge into the sea at flood time, 
its narrow shallow stream else, 155, 
156; its broad stretches at Sambalpur, 
356, its rapids to Dholpur, 156, its 
gorge through the Eastern Ghats, 156, 
reaches the Orissa delta near Cuttack 
city, 156; its great affluent, the Seo- 
nath, and others, ,136; its numerous 
divaricating and interlacing offshoots 
in the delta, 156, 157 ; navigable for 
1 20 miles from its mouth, but little 
used now since the railway, 157; em- 
banked in the delta, 158; project of 
an irrigating canal in Raipur, 157; 
elaborate Orissa canals for irrigation 
and navigation in the delta, 157, 138; 
Chhattisgarh Division in its upper 
basin, 410. 

MahanadI river (the less), an affluent of 
the Son, 144, 195. 

Mahars, a menial, impure caste, and so 
treated at the^village well and school, 
342, 386. See also tmder Castes in 
Districts. 

Mahasamimd, tahsil of Raipur District, 
with large mmtnddri esstates, 427, 


Mahua {Bassia latifolie^^ an important 
and handsome tree of the open, 9, 54*; 
exports .of flowers, 63 ; country liquor 
mostly distilled from, 92. See also 
under Forests and Commerce in Dis- 
tricts. 

Maikala (or Mekala), a hill range 
of moderate ' (2,000 feet) height that 
links together the Vindhyan and Sat- 
piira systems, 14.2;. the source of the 
Narbada and. Son, 142 ; the sanctity 
and extent of its forests, 142, 143;. its 
mythology, 143. 

Mailan, hill (4,024 feet) in Surguja State, 

477 * 

Mainpat, magnificent table-land in Sur- 
guja State, 477 ; well watered, afford- 
ing excellent summer pasturage, 478. 

Makrai, Feudatory State, mostly low 
hills, 448, 449 j head-quarters at Mak- 
rai (15 miles from railway station), 
with old hill -fort, 448 ; ruling family 
Raj Gonds claiming great antiquity, 
44S; details of population, crops, re- 
venue, expenditure, &c.,' 44S, 449; no 
tribute paid, 449, 

Malaria, its alleged mortality, 23, 24 ; 
virulent form of, prevalent in Manilla 
District, in monsoon and autumn 
months, 215; in BetuI, 295; usual in 
the rice Districts of Chanda, 363, 
Bhandara, 383, Balaghat, 398, Raipur., 
417, Bilaspnr, 431 ; one of the causes 
of the failure to colonize Baihar tahsil 
in Balaghat, 399. 

Mdlguzdri^ the common proprietary ten- 
ure of land in the Province, 83, 305; 
held under Hindu law of partition, 84 ; 
its large area, 84. 

Mand, tributary of MahanadI river, 
its fertile valley in Udaipur State, 479. 

Mandhata, picturesque village and famous 
place of pilgrimage in Nimar District, 
on the bank and a hill island of 
the Narbada, 292 ; modern and ruins 
of ancient temples, 293; horses. o.ffered 
at the great annual, fair to Siva,; 293, 
their.' proverbial value, 293; m^odeni 
discontinuance of religious suicide, 293. 

Mandla, District in Jubbulpo.re Divi- 
sion, 213-227; the most easterly of 
the Satpuia plateau Districts, 213; a 
wild, hilly, well-watered, and generally 
fertile country, 213, 214 ; game plenti- 
ful, save in the country^ of the Baigas, 
215; climate cool and pleasant, but 
virulent malaria prevalent in wet sea- 
sons, 215 ; its history under the Goiid 
Rajput dynasty of Garlia-Mnndla from 
the fifth to the sixteenth century, 215, 
216; under the Mughals and Marathas, 
216, 217; annexed (1S18) by the 
British, 217; disturbances during the 
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2i 7 ; atcliaeology, 217; 60 

^ per cent, of population Animists, 218; 
the Gonds and the Baigas, 218, 219; 
the peculiar cultivation of rice, 220 ; 
its extensive sal and mixed (bamboo) 
forests, 221 ; exports of wheat, rice, 
oilseeds, and sal, 222 ; from Cawn- 
pore undersells the local article, 222; 
most of the trade passes over the only 
metalled road to Jubbulpore, 223 ; 
distress from famine of 1896-7 very ' 
severe, of 1899-1900 not severe, 223; 
last land revenue settlement (1888) 
higher by 64 per cent, than that of 
1868, and yet light, 224; a fresh 
settlement in process after new cadas- 
tral survey, 224; bibliography, 225. 

Mandla /a/ml^ 225, 226. 

Mandla town, head*quarters of the 
District, in a loop of the Narbada 
river, 226; capital (1670) of the 
Garha-Mandla dynasty, 22-6; their 
palace and fort, taken by assault 
(1818) from the Marathas by the 
British, 226; its principal industry 
in bell-metal, 227. 

3 \!anganese, places of its occurrence, 58, 
lately an important industry, 58, and 
a staple export, 203, 346 ; output and 
hands, 58. also under Minerals 
and Commerce in Districts. 

Manure, its partial sources and* insufficient 
quantity, 43, 44; used pjrincipally in 
rice and colion-jewdr cultivation, 43, 
344 et passim. See also tmder Im- 
provements in Agricultural Practice in 
Districts. 

Marathas, their easy conquest of Gond- 
wana, 16, 17, 167, 197, 216, 270, 289, 
434 e/ passim ; their alliances against 
the British, defeats and final subjec- 
tion, 18, 19, equitable land assessment 
before Treaty of Deogaon, 18, 348 ; 
their subsequent rack-renting, 18, 49, 
175 et passim \ their juster rule and 
taxation (1830-53), 425, but not al- 
ways and everywhere, 373 ; the last, 
also the worst, period, 191 ; their 
numerous petty imposts, 79, 80 ; their 
sale of widows, 224; the dependence 
and decay of their old nobility, ex- 
travagant and ill educated, 341. See 
wider History and Castes in Districts; 

also Appa Sahib, Bhonslas, and 
RaghujI. 

Marble Rocks, the well-known gorge of 
the Narbada river, in Jubbulpore Dis- 
trict, 21 1, 212; on a hill near, a 
modern temple, and curious remains 
of statuary, mostly four-armed god- 
desses, 2i2; the bathing fair in No- 
vember, 212. 

jMarkandi, village in Chanda District, 


remarjcable for picturesque group of 
temples, 379, 380. 

Marriage, number of married and un- 
married, 25; age of at, girls do and 
must marry much earlier than boys, 
25, 26; marriage of very young not 
consummated till adolescence^^ 26; 
growing tendency to postpone, 26; 
generally Arranged by parents, 26 
elaborate and varying rites and cere- 
monies of, 26, their social importance 
and costliness, 26; polygamy, 26, 27, 
401 ; polyandry, vestiges of, 131, 134; 
divorce, 27, among Baigas by breaking 
a straw, 328 ; customs and ceremonies 
at, among primitive tribes, 128^ 131, 
134, 161, 162. 

Material condition of the people, 52, 53; 
of cultivators, best in the cotton dis- 
tricts, 52, elsewhere improvement 
checked by famines, 52 ; the mean 
annual cost of food and dress of an 
ordinary cultivator and his family, 
Rs. 32, 52, the value of his house and 
furniture, Rs. 35, 52 ; a clerk with an 
income of from Rs. 360-480 spends 
about Rs. 300 on food, dress, rent, and 
service, 53; the general rise of com- 
fort in towns, 53. See also Prices and 
Wages. 

Medical institutions, 1 09-11 1; their m^- 
broken progress since 1861 traced in 
Statistical Table XVI (p. 127), 109; 
principal hospitals, general and for 
women, 109 ; lunatic and leper asy- 
lums, 109, no; vaccination, not un- 
popular, no; sale of quinine, no; 
village sanitation, no, in; a table 
of statistics, medical and financial, of 
hospitals and dispensaries, lunatic 
asylums, and vaccination from iSSi 
to 1904, 127. See also under Hos- 
pitals and Dispensaries in each District. 

Metal, industries of, 60 ; large imports 
of, a sure sign of prosperity, 64.^ 

Mills and factories: cotton, for spinning, 
weaving, ginning, and pressing, 61, 
203, 210 ; statistics of looms, spindles, 
and hands, 61 ; gun-carriage factory 
for all India at Jubbulpore, 61 ; other 
factories, 61 ; their influence upon 
wages of labour, 62. See also 
under Arts and Manufactures in Dis- 
tricts. - - 

Mines and minerals, 56-59; coal, 56, 
57; iron, 58; manganese, 58; lime 
and sandstones, 58 ; distribution of 
un worked, 58, 59. . . v 

Mohgaon town, once a»municipality, in 
Chhindwara District, 318; with weav- 
ing and ginning of cotton, 318. 

Mohpa, town in Nagpur District with 
cotton and garden industry, 354 , 355* 
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Money-lenderSj rates of interest^ charged 
by, 48 ; the large transfer of lands io, 
49, 83, restricted by Tenancy Act 
(1898), 83 ; school children tanght to 
understand their accounts, 106; have 
founded ruling families of Nandgaon 
an^ Chhulkhadan States, 455, 460. 

Monsoon, south-west, advancing (June 10) 

^ and retreating (latter halif of October), 
rainfall of, 12 ; advancing fairly reli- 
able, retreating most capricious, 69. 

Mosques: at Naisinghghar, 185, Bur- 
hanpur, 21, 289, 290; at Asirgarh, 
since a barrack, 288. 

Mowar, agricultural town in Nagpur 
District, 355. 

Mudhojl, regent and usurper of Nagpur, 
see Appa Sahib. 

Mughal empire, the, its nominal hold as 
suzerain of the Gond kingdoms, 15, 16, 
323, 434 ; its actual territory in the 
Province, 16; greatly embellished and 
improved Burhanpur, 289. See also 
under History in Districts. 

Muhammadans, number of, 30 ; architec- 
ture of, 21; education among, 107, 
loS. See Religious Census of each 
Division, and tinder the People of 
each District. 

Miikaddams^ exercise the usual duties of 
village headmen, 75, elect a represen- 

*tative to District councils and Local 
boards, 97, often also lambarddrs, 

75 * ' . 

Muitai, upland tahsU of Betiil District, 
with a sacred tank, the reputed source 
of the TaptI river, and sacred town or 
village, 304. 

Mnnda tribes, their language and num- 
bers, 28, 29; customs of the Korkus, 
who speak Kiirku, a Munda tongue, 
133-136 ; legends and traditions of 
their expulsion to the hills by the 
Gonds of Chhattlsgarh, 417. 

Mungeli, tahsil of Bilaspur District, with 
zamtnddri estates, 444, 445. 

Mungell town, a centre of trade, of 
growing importance, 446, 447. 

Municipalities (43 in number), their in- 
troduction in 1864, 95; earlier and 
present municipalities, their differ- 
ences, 95, a wider sphere and less 
prominence of ex-officio element in 
later, 95 ; their large elected element, 
95, 96 ; recent and proposed further re- 
duction of their number, 95 ; popular 
apathy in respect of, 96 ; the good 
work done by native gentlemen, 96; 
their sanitary'?and other work, 95, 96, 
122 ; items of income, mainly octroi, 
and expenditure, 96,122; their expendi- 
ture on education, 108, on medical 
institutions, 127. S^e also under 


Local Boards and Municipalities In 
each District. ® 

Munsifs, courts of, their civil jurisdiction, 
77. ' See also under Civil and Criminal 
Justice in each District. 

Murwara, la/ist/ of Jiibbulpore District, 
20S. 

Murwara town, a leading goods station 
on the East Indian Railway, 212 ; six- 
teen lime factories, paint and flour 
mills, and sandstone quarries, 212, 
213. 

hlutiny, the, northern Districts alone 
seriously disturbed, 20 ; did not cross 
the Narbada river, 14S; British resi- 
dents occupied and held fort and town 
of Saugor for eight months, i,6S ; dis- 
turbance at Damoh , and loyalty of 
native troops, 185 ; defence of Jtib- 
bulpore Residency, execution of de- 
posed Gond Raja and his son, 197 ; 
desertion and subsequent defeat of 
native troops, 197, 217; rising of the 
Lodhis in Seoni, 230; at Nagpur, 
339, 340 ; in Chanda District rising 
put down with aid of i:ammddr of 
Ahiri, 365 ; aid rendered and rewarded 
of Raja of Raigarh, 465, and of chief 
of Surguja, 480. At also under 
History in each District. 

Myrabolams, an important minor pro- 
duct of*forests and article of export, 
221. 

N. 

Nagpur Division, 320, 321 ; a great plain 
at the southern base of the Satpiiras 
with a strip of hills, 320, two pros- 
perous cotton-growing Districts in the 
valley of the Wardha, 320, three rice- 
growing Districts in the valley of the 
Wainganga, 320; statistics of area, 
population, and land revenue of eadi 
District, and of nationality, religion, 
towns, villages, of Division, 320, 321. 

Nagpur District, in Nagpur .Division, 
335-361 ; mostly an undulating plain 
traversed by low hills, well watered, 
and much very fertile, 335, S-P ; 
largely cultivated and poor i.a game, 
337> 334 1 interesting geulog}', 336 ; 
intensely hot in summer, mois:ly Iiot 
in September, otherwise not implensniit, 
337 ; history under Bakht Buland and 
the first four Bhonslas. 337, 33S, 34^ : 
the aggression of the fifth against the 
British (1S03), defeat and deprivation, 
338, 339 ; his rack-renting of his di- 
minished territory, 339, 34S, 349 ; the 
double-dealing, usurpation, and de- 
position of the regent, Appa Sahib, 
33 Sj 339 y failure of heirs and 

lapse (1853) of, territory to British, 
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339 5 abortive rising during tbe Mu- 

* 339? 340 ; principal land-holding 

and other castes, 341, 343 ; jowdr and 
cotton staple and increasing crops, 
343, recent decrease of rice crop, 343; 
extensive garden crops, 343 j output 
and export of naanganese, 345, 346 ; 
cotton, silk, and dyeing industries and 
factories, 345, 346 ; export of cotton, 
wheat, and oranges, 346 ; inadequate 
supply of railways, 347 ; famines, 347, 
34S j iluctuating land settlements, 348, 
349; seven municipal towns, 350; 

_ bibliography, 350. ' 

Nagpur tahsfl, cotton and jowdr princi- 
pal crops, 350, 351. 

Nagpur city, capital of the Province and 
head-quarters of District, 355-358 ; the 
meeting-point of two railways, 355; 
on a somewhat low site and naturally 
subject to waterlogging, 355, 356 ; its 
steady increase in population, trade, 
and importance, 353, 355, 357; 
founded {c. 1700) by Bakht Buland, 
and after capital of the Bhonslas, 355 ; 
the great reservoir of Ambajheri, twice 
enlarged, supplying abundant water to 
the upper and lower city and the civil 
Station, 356 ; projected system of sur- 
face drainage, 356 ; its public gardens, 
356 ; municipality since 1 864, 356 j its 
cotton mills and factories *and hand- 
weaving, 357 ; the residence of the 
Commissioner and of the Provincial 
heads of departments, &c., 357 its 
numerous public institutions, adminis- 
trative, corrective, religious, and medi- 
cal, 357, 35S ; its primary, secondary, 
and normal schools, 358 ; the Victoria 
Technical Institute, 357 ; Agricultural 
and Engineering classes, 357 ; colleges 
for degrees in Arts and Law, 3 58. 

Names, members of higher castes have 
two, ceremonial and ordinary, 36 ; sur- 
names confined to Marathas, 36. 

Nandgaon, Feudatory State (since 1S65), 
455-458 ; some hill and forest, mostly 
fertile black soil, 455; traversed by 
Bengal-Nagpiir Railway, 457; ruling 
family celibate Bairagis, 455 ; first 
ruler or mahmii (devotee) a money- 
lender, 455 ; former devolution of rule 
by adoption of chela or disciple, 455 ; 
marriage of seventh ruler or makant 
and recognition (1S79) 

Government, 456 ; 63 per cent, of area 
cultivated, with rice as principal crop, 
456; Raj- Nandgaon, the capital, 456; 
cadastral survey and revised settlement, 
457 j revenue, tribute, and expenditure, 

Narbada (the Rewa of the sacred epics 
and Namados of Ptolemy), one of the 


most Important rivers in India, 801 
aniles long, 145, discharging by an 
estuary into the Gulf of Cambay, 146 ; 
its source, falls, and course through 
Marble Rocks, 211, 212, between the 
Vindhyas and Satpuras, through forests 
and two alluvial basins, 146, 14^; its 
drainage 36,000 square miles and 
tributaries, 147 ; its liability to floods** 
and limited navigation, 147 ; its deep 
bed making it useless for irrigation, 

1 47 ; its extraordinary sanctity, rival- 
ling, and locally surpassing, that of 
the Ganges, 147 ; the innumerable 
temples and places of ; 
its banks, I48 ; the 
efficacy of walking from Broach to 
its source up one bank, and back down 
the other, 148 ; held to be the boun- 
dary between the Deccan and Hindu- 
stan, 148; the significance of it as tbe 
southern limit of the Mutiny and of 
Tantia Topi’s raid (1858) across, 148. 

Narkher, town in Nagpur District, 358. 

Narsinghpur, District in Nerbudda Divi- 
sion, 242-254 ; generally a fertile tract 
of black soil lying between Narbada 
river and Satpura Hills, 242; climate 
healthy and pleasant, 243; its history 
under Gonds of Mandia, Mughals, 
Marathas, and British (1818), 243,244^ 
during Bundela rising (1842) and the 
Mutiny, 244; the fort of Chauragarh, 
243; limits of cultivation reached, 
247 ; the embankment of wheat-fields, 
247; coal and iron mines, 248 ; wheat 
the staple product and export, 249; 
famines, 249, 250; obstacles to fair 
and long settlements, 250, 251 j biblio- 
graphy, 252. 

Narsinghpur 252, 253. 

Narsinghpur town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, 253, 254; on the railway with 
increasing trade, 254 ; named after the 
temple of Narsingh, 254; the sudden 
floods of its river, 254 ; its printing 
press and vernacular periodicals, 254. 

Natives, employment of, in administra- 
tion, 74-7fi* 

Nerbudda {Narhadd) Division, with 
head-quarters at Hoshangabad, 241, 
242; statistics of the area, population, 
and land revenue of each of its live Dis- 
tricts, 241 ; the small increase in its 
population (1881-91) due to close cul- 
tivation and limited expansion possible 
in the fertile valley, 241, subsequent 
(1891-1901) decrease due to failures 
of crops, 241; religious census of 
Division, 241, 242. 

Newspapers and books, a recent develop- 
ment, 109; II papers issued in Hindi 
and Marathi.®of small circulation and 
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draimspect tone, 109, 2io| of 34 vended licence, 90, 91; statistics of 

original works published in 1903, consumption and revenue, 91 ; its 

nearly all poetical (a majority) or re- diminished by famines, 91; largely 

ligious or philological, 109; Hind! smuggled from Native States, 91. 

Agricultural Gazette, 44, 326. Oranges, growth and export of, in Nag- 

Nimar, District in Nerbudda Division, pur, 343, 34 ^j 557 - wider 

27^-293; north, part of Narbada Gardens, and under Agriculture in 

vaUey, centre Satpura range, south Districts. 

» Tapti valley, 2 73, 2 74 ; the enormous Oriya, language of Orissa, the number and 
thickness of the trap, 274,; the bison place of its speakers, 28; Raigarh, the 

in the forests preserved, 275; climate border-line between it and Cbattls- 

healthy, 275 ; its important position 4^^* 

on the main route between Hindu- 
st^ and the Deccan, 275 ; history of 

the Faruki dynasty (1387-1600) and Pachmarb! (3,500 feet), town, sanitarium, 
of •prosperity under the Mughals, and cantonment in Hoshangabad Dis- 

275, 276, 284, of oppression under trict, 271, 272, 32 miles by mail road 

the Marathas (1670) and during from Piparia railway station, 271 ; a 

the time of trouble (1800-1S), 276, plateau of the Satpuras, with gorges 

284; ceded (i 8 1 8) to British, 276; and ravines, 271 ; its area of 23 square 

archaeology, 277 ; cotton .the great miles managed and kept as a park or 

and increasing crop, 275, 2S0, sup- forest, 271 ; affords only partial relief 

planting less profitable Jm/ar, 280 ; from the heat of the plains, 272 ; a con- 

the famous breed of bullocks, 2-^0 ; valescent ddp6t, school of musketry and 

special irrigation from wells of spring of instruction for officers, 272 ; the ‘ five 

crops, 28 1 j forests containing teak huts Vor caves from which the name is 

cover nearly half the area, 28 1, their derived, 271. 

partial disforestation in favour of culti- Pandhurna, town on the river Jam ^ in 

vation, 281 ; the demand of factories Chhindwara District, 318; its weaving 

for fuel, 281, 282 ; exports especially and factories of cotton, 318; the cini- 

of raw cotton and cotton-seed, 282 ; ous custom of its struggle with a 

• 1 18 miles of railway, 62 of metalled neighbotringvillageforatreeembedded 

roads, 282, 283; famines, 283 ; Cap- in the river, 318. 

tain Forsyth’s the .first satisfactory PdU/, or tillage headman, his position 
settlement, 284, 283- the District at under the Marathas, 391 ; often a Brah- 

the head of the Province in education, man, and converted Into an hereditary 

285, 286; bibliography, 286. landlord by British, 285, 391. 

Normal schools, 106, 107, /Vr/zivdr/, village surveyor and accountant, 

prepares the annual returns, 76; 4 j 927 
O. in number, one to 8 villages, 75, subor- 

Occupancy and non-occupancy tenures of dinate to Revenue inspector, 75 ; bis 
land, 85, 86. part in preparation and maintenance 

Occupations, 75 per cent, of population of the cadastral survey, village record, 

engaged in agriculture, 31, number and and rent-roll, 112; often a Brahman, 

percentage engaged in several .occupa- 259. 

tions, 31, 32; 66,000 religious, most Paum, town in Bhandara District, 395; 

supported by charity, 137,000 beggars, fort stormed (1818) by the British, 

32. See also under Castes and Occu- 395. 

pations in each District. Pench, river of N^pur, joins the Kanhan 

Octroi, the main head of municipal re- and finally the Waing.'inga, 306, 336. 

ceipts, 96 ei passim. Peach and Kanhan coal-fields, 313. 

Oilseeds, cover ii per cent, of cropped Phalku, river of valley of Singrfirnpur, 
area, 41. 116 ; HI {Sesamiwi mdiatvi)-, 182 ; the Katas, a cleft in the hills by 

its area lately doubled, 41, its return which it joins Narbada, 182. 

between thirtyfold nnd a hundredfold, Physical aspects of Province, naturnl 
42 ; linseed, its shrinking .area, ex- divisions .of upland and plain, 2, 3 ; 

hausting crop, and huge return up to river system, 4; scenery, 4, 5; geology, 

more than two hundredfold, 42 ; large 6-8; botany, 8,9; fauna, jo, ii; 

exports of linseed, and cotton-seed, meteorology, 11-13. 

203, 282. See also under Pindari freebooters, sacked Saiigor, 267, 

ture and Commerce in Districts. Chhapara (in SeonI) with awful slaugh- 

Opiiim, growth of poppy prohibited since ter, 230; in Mandla, 217, their depie- 

2879, 90; regulations^ for its sale by dations in Hoshangabad, 258, in Nimar, 
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2765 tlieir extirpation (1817), 276; 

• village mud forts,' memorials of, 321, 
S 39 - 

Plagae, first serious epidemic in 1903, its 
iieavf mortality, 23, 24; present aban- 
donment of compulsory measures as 
unpopular and ineffectual, 24 ; outbreak 
(1898) at Hinganghat, 333; plague 

,^ Tiot (1899) at Nagpur, 355. 

I olice, under an Inspector- General, 100 ; 
its development and constitution, 100, 
number, pay, arms, personnel, local and 
class sources, and training of officers 
and constables, 100, 10 1 ; reasons why 
it does not attract a good class of men, 
10 1 ; identification by anthropometry 
and finger-print system, loi ; village 
%vatchmen {koiwdrs), their duties, 10 1, 
102 ; statistics of cognizable crime, 
102, of numbers and pay of police 
staff, 124. See also under Police and 
Jails in each District. 

Polyandry, traces of, among Khonds, 131 ; 
among Korkiis, 134. 

Polygamy, among Hindus rare, 26 ; 
among cultivating castes bigamy com- 
mon and advantageous, 27 ; among 
primitive tribes, an indication of 
wealth, 27, 401. 

Foil wars, an industrious agricultural 
caste, 232, particularly skilled in the 
growing of rice and irrigation, 386, 
399. See also under Castes in Dis- 
tricts, 

Population, nearly ii millions, 85 per 
cent, in British Districts, 21 ; its de- 
crease (after steady increase) in decade 
ending 1901, 22, due to famines, scar- 
city, and cholera, 22 ei passim; a table 
of area, towns and villages, urban 
population, males and females, density 
in each British District, and each Feu- 
datory State with totals, 114, 115. 
Population of each iaksJl given tinder 
the People in each District. 

Postal business, details and statistics of, 
69, 1 19; the service and its buildings 
belong to an Imperial department with 
Provincial representatives, 74, 69, 99. 

Pottery industry, 61, 203. 

Pranhita river, formed by the junction of 
the Wardha and Wainganga, tributary 
of the Godavari, 72 miles long, 15 1. 

Prices, 51, 52 ; a table of average prices 
(1S80-1904) of food-grains and salt, 
1 17; the variations in prices due to 
famines at home or elsewhere, and 
other causes of demand, 51, steadied 
by improved communications, 5 2 ; their 
movements generally favourable to the 
people, 52, 73; rise in articles of agri- 
cultural production, fall in 'those of 
consumption, 52; prices or cost ■ of 
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wells, ^5, of kine, bullocks, and buffa- 
loes, 46, of ponies, sheep, and goats, 
47 ; interest on loans, 48 ; rents, 50, 53 ; 
wages, 51 ; prices of dress, 52 j 53, of 
country carts, 69 j famine prices of 
grains, 70-72, one child for 10 lb., 71 ; 
of opium, 90; wholesale of spirits^ 92 j 
of gdnja (hemp), 93. ^ 

Printing prelfees (1904), 26 in ten Disj^ 
tricts, 109. 

Public Works department, controlled by 
a Chief Engineer, 98 ; Provincial roads 
and buildings, 99; sanitation, 99; a 
separate division for the constraction 
of roads in the Chattlsgarh States, 99, 
100; average expenditure, 99^ 100. 
See also under District Subdivisions 
and Staff in each District. 

Pulgaon (^bridge-village’), a new*and 
growing town in Wardha District, 334, 
on the railway and an important centre 
of cotton trade, 334. 

Pulses, gram and other, cover 15 per cent. 
4)f cropped area, 41,116; grown alone, 
mixed, or in rotation with other crops, 
41 ; eightfold return of gram, 41, See 
also Chief Agricultural Statistics 
, and Crops in each District. 


Quinine, increasing retail sale of, no. ^ 

R. 

Raghuji (Bhonsla of Berar) I (d. 1755), 
called in by and finally supplanted 
Gond rulers of Nagpur, 337, 338 ; 
founded and greatly extended the Ma- 
ratha kingdom of I^agpur, 17, 18; the 
strength and source of his army, 18 ; 
his unscrupulous ambition and charac- 
teristics, 18, 338 ; general prosperity of 
his country and people, 338. 

Raghuji II, of Nagpur, joined (1803) 
Sindhia against the British, 18, 338; 
defeated at Assaye and Argaon, 18, 
338; compelled to cede territory by 
Treaty of Deogaon and accept a Resi- 
dent, 18; became after the treaty the 
big Bania of his people, 18, 339, 348, 
349 ; loyalty of his widow to British 
during Mutiny, 340. 

Raghuji III, the last and heirless (1853) 
prince of Nagpur, 19, 339. See also 
Bhonslas. 

Raigarh, Feudatory State, traversed by 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, 465 ; hills and 
forest, with some black, much yellow 
rice soil, 465, 466 ; 3^ per cent, of area 
cultivated with rice as its principal 
crop; 466 ; cadastral survey and regular 
assessment, 466; revenue, tribute, and 
expenditurOj^ 467 ; the ruling family, 
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Raj GoiidSj raised to diieftainship for 
good service dcriog the 46^ 

Ralgarh town, capita! of the State, 
and a railway station, 467 ; a growing 
trade centre, with, an industry of iasar 
. silk, 467 ; its old fort, 467. 

Railways, 31,257 miles on broad gauge, 
29%n metre, 31 1 on narrower gauges, 
all single lines, 67 ; threoisystems state 
® lines, leased to companies, one guaran- 
teed line, one, the property of one com- 
pany, leased to another, 65, 66 ; two 
^ main routes between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, separated by Satpura plateau, 
66 ; other lines made or projected, 66, 
67 communications save due south 
fairly complete, 67 ; their effect on 
prices, 52, 72, 425 ; their extension as 
pfotection against famine, 73 ; railway 
police, 100 ; railway schools, 107; the 
tendency for towns with railway sta- 
tions to become centres of trade at the 
expense of towns without, 174, 190, 
213 , 333 et passim. See also tinder 
Railways and Roads in Districts. 
Rainfall, table of average, 113 ; its dates 
and sources, 12, 13; of the advancing 
monsoon fairly reliable, of retreating 
most capricious, 69; its distribution 
usually more important than its 
amount, 13; supplies the practically 
•sole sources of irrigation, wells, and 
t<anks, 45 ; harvests entirely dependent 
on, 69 ; 9I inches necessary in Septem- 
ber and October, 69 ; rust or blight 
due to excessive late rains, 70, 71, 166, 
264, 329 ; Hoshangabad District never 
will suffer from deficient, possi- 
bly from excessive, 264; encouraged 
by forests, 295, 417. See also under 
Climate and Rainfall in each District. 
Raipur, District in Chhattlsgarh Division, 
414--431 ; reconstituted (1906), 414, 
4x5 {n.); in the plain hemmed in by 
hills, 415; its main rivers, the Maha- 
nadi and the Seonath, 416 ; hot and 
malarious, 417; its extensive forests, 
containing sparse game, 417, 422 ; its 
original Munda races expelled by 
Goods, 417 ; dynasty of Raipur a 
subordinate branch of Haihaivansi 
dynasty of Ratanpur, 417; Maratha 
annexation (1741) and oppression, 418 ; 
became (1S53) British, 418 ; the large 
number of native (Lutheran) Christians, 
419 ; rice, the staple crop and export, 
420, 423 ; importance of linseed and 
double crops, 420 ; proposed extension 
of irrigation b;|^ canals, 422 ; un worked 
mineral wealth, 422 ; main and two 
narrow-gauge railways, 423; famines 
frequent, 44 per cent, of population 
relieved in 1900, 424 ,* the rise in prices, 


land revenue, and values due to - rail- 
ways, 425 ; bibliography, 427. ® 

Raipur 427. 

Raipur town, head- quarters of the Clihat- 
tlsgarh Division and of the District, 
439; a railway station and junction, 
429 ; a leading commercial town, with 
handicrafts, oil and cotton mills, 430 ; 
water-works, named after their chief 
contributor, Raja Balram Das, 430; 
many official and local institutions, 
430 ; its great antiquity, ancient fort, 
and unfinished Dudhadari temple, 429, 

Rajim, village of considerable trade on, 
bra.nch railway in, Raipur District, 430, 
431 ; its fine group of temples and 
annual fair, 431. 

Raj-Nandgaon town, capital of Kand- 
gaon State, 457, a railway ,staticm,, 
municipality, and centre of trade, 
457? 45S? the spacious palace and 
gardens of the Raja, 457 ; ivater-works, 
430, 458; cotton mills and factory. 
45S. 

Ramgarh, sandstone hill rising abruptly 
from the plain in Surguja State, 4 78*’; 
its remarkable natural features ancl 
architectural remains, gateways, tem- 
ples, caves, and tunnel, 47S;’* biblio- 
graphy, 478. 

,Ram,t,ek,, ialml of Nagpur District, grow- 
ing cottqp and wheat, 3,51. 

Ramtek town, a sacred place,, i,vifh ma'ny 
temples and tanks and a religious fair, 
359 - 

Ranijiila, hill (3,527 feet) in Jashpur 
State, 473. 

Ratanpur, decaying town in Bilaspur 
District, 447, long the capital of 
Chhattlsgarh and of the Haihaivansi 
dynasty, 433. 434, 447 ; lies in a hollow 
and is unhealthy, 447 ; ruins of temples, 
tanks, &c., covering 15 square miles. 

Record, (village) of rights, rent, and cul- 
tivation, &c., of every field, 112, aii- 
pally corrected by paiwdris, 112 ; Its 
importance in anxious ti,mes of harvest, 

.. 

Reformatory school for juvenile offenders 
at Jnbbulpore, loi, 207, successor , of 
the old school for Thags, 21,1. 

Registration, of documents, details and 
statistics of, 79. 

Rehli, taksii of Satigor District, ,178. 

Religions, a table of principal and of 
their adherents, 30; 82 per cent. Hin- 
dus, 14I Animists, 30. See also Reli- 
gious Census of each Division and 
under the People in each District. 

Rents, 49, 50; economic rents replace<! 
by demands of land revenue, 49 ; 
between settlements only a revenue 
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court can raise a tenanfs rent, 49; 
-^average rentals in different tracts, and 
iioidings, 49, 50 ; holdings sublet com- 
mand from two to ten times the revenue 
rent, 50 ; rents in kind, seldom paid to 
Government, 50 ; revenue- rent less than 
a tenth of the produce, 89 ; the village 
rent-roll, 112. See also under Land 
Ilevenue Settlement in Districts. 
Representative, see Self-government. 
Revenue, Provincial (1906-7), estimated 
at 189 lakhs, expenditure, 188 lakhs, 
81 ; heads of revenue and expenditure. 
Si, 82; tables of, 120, 121; Land 
levenue, 82-90 ; Miscellaneous revenue, 
90-95. For land and total revenue see 
Land Revenue Settlement in each Dis- ! 
trict. 

Revenue inspector, of Land Record staff, 
in control of patwaris^ 75» 7^. 

Rice, the most important crop in the 
Province, covering 24 per cent, of 
cropped area, 39, 116; the yellow 
rice soil, 37, 468 et passim ; grown in 
fields embanked to retain water, 39, 
220; grown yearly without rotation, 
and manured, 39, 43; save in Make 
country’ not much irrigated, 39, 320 
et passim ; its elevenfold return, 39 ; 
average prices of, at selected centres, 
117 ; rents of rice land, 50. See also 
■under Chief Agricultural Statistics and 
Crops in each District. 

Rice, trade in, imports from Burma, 65, 
fluctuating exports, 63. See also 2mder 
Commerce in Districts. 

River system, 4, i43-*i 58. See also under 
Boundaries, Configuration, and Hill 
and River Systems in each District. 
Roads, main routes of, 67, 68 ; their im- 
portance and maintenance, save as 
feeders, impaired by extension of rail- 
ways, 68 ; their recent development as 
relief works, 68, and in backward 
Feudatory States, 68 ; annual expendi- 
ture on, 68. See also under Railways 
and Roads in each District. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, British ambassador 
(1614) to the Great Mughal, 289. 
Rose, Sir Hugh (Lord Strathnaim), his 

operations (1858) after the Mutiny, 20 ; 

. In Saugor District, took forts Rahat- 
garh and Garhakota, and thrice de- 
feated the rebels, 168, 

Ruins and remains, more notable : at Eran, 
179, 180 ; of Jain and Hindu temples 
at Nohta, 185 • in the villages on banks 
of the Ken, 197, 198; Bahuriband,i98; 
Garha, 209 ; near the ‘ Marble Rocks 
of the Narbada, 212; at Ramnagar, 
217; at Mandhata, 292, 293; in Nag- 
pur District, 340; at Bhandak and 
Gaorara, 377, 378; Arang, 428, 429 ; 


Sit,; 

Raipur, 429, 430, Ratanpur, 447, Juba, 
477, Ramgarh Hill, 478; in Chang 
Bhakar, 485, 487, Sirpur, 20. See also 
under Archaeology in each District. 
Ryotwdri tenure of lands, 84 ; land reve- 
nue rates on, 90 ; institution of, in fresh 
areas by Government, 200, 219^220, 
279, 283, 287 et passim. See also 
under Lan^ Revenue Settlement in eachi 
District. 

S. 

Saj {Terniinalia tomentosa), the most 
important timber tree of mixed forests, 
64 j 306, 363 et passim. See also 
under Botany and Forests in^ each 
District. 

Sakoli, rice-growing tahsil of Bhandara 
District, with many large irrigation 
tanks, 394. 

Saktl, Feudatory State, with head-quarters 
of same name on Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way, 463 ; 53 per cent of area culti- 
vated, with rice as the principal crop, 
464; cadastral survey and summary 
settlement, 465 ; revenue, tribute, and 
expenditure, 465 ; ruling family Raj 
Gonds, 463 ; legend of their twin an- 
cestors of the wooden swords, 463, 
464. 

Sal {Skorea rohusia)^ a timber tree next 
in importance to teak, 54, 306 ; 
or moist forests, 54; magnihcent in 
Mandla, 214, 221; plentiful in Bala- 
ghat, 398, 404, in Raipur and Bilas- 
pur, 422, 439, in Bastar, 452 et 
passim. See also tmder Forests in 
each District. 

Salt, none produced in Province, and no 
direct revenue from, 91 ; imports of, 
mainly from Bombay, 64; revenue 
payable on salt consumed, and inci- 
dence per head, 91 ; the old customs- 
line of a giant hedge of thorns, 91 ; 
average price of (1880-1904), 117. 
See also tmder Commerce in each 
District. 

Sangram Sah, Raja of the Gond line of 
Garha-Mandla, wide extension of his 
dominions, 14, 15^ 216, 229. 
Sanitarium, Pachmarhi on the Satpuras, 
271, 272. 

Sanitation, very imperfect, 93; munici- 
pal, 96, District, 98, only surface 
drainage, 96, 99, village, no, iii. . 
Sanjari, tahsil of new Drug District, 
414. 

Saoner, town in Nagpur District, with 
old temple and ruined fort, 359, an 
important cotton mart,^ 360. 
Sarangarh, Feudatory State, with a 
ruling family of Raj Gonds, 467 ; 47 
per cenR o^area industriously culti- 
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vateci, with rice as its principal crop, 
468 ; the free use of manure %nd irri- 
gation, 468; cadastral survey and 
#® regular settlement, 468; revenue, tri- 
bute, and expenditure, 469 ; 6 per cent, 
of males literate, 469.^ 

Sarangarli town, capital of State, 
32!%niles from Raigarh station, 469; 
its large tank and row® of temples, 
® 469. 

SatT, record at Eran of earliest known, 
180; monuments to royal (Haihaivansi) 
^ victims of, at Ratanpiir, 447. 

Satnarais, a sect originally and still pro- 
testing against Brahmanism, 31, refuse 
to pay rents to Hindu landlords, 31, 
numerous among Chamar caste in 
Raipur and Bilaspur, 41 9, 436. 
Satfuras, the, a range 600 miles long, as 
much as loo miles broad, with a 
maximum height of 4,454 feet, 140- 
142 j runs westwards south of Narbada 
river, 140, and linked to Western 
Ghats by Rajpipla hills, 140; the 
eminences and hill stations of its 
plateau, 140, 14 1 ; drainage and 

forests, 141; the refuge of the re- 
treating aborigines, 141, 142 ; roads 
and railways of the passes, 142 ; the 
injurious effects of its short rapid 
streams on the alluvial soil of the 
• Narbada valley, 242, 243, 255. 
Saugor, District in Jubbulpore Division, 
165--182 j an undulating, well-watered 
country, 165, with a pleasant climate 
and generally healthy, 166 ; its history 
under Rajputs, Muhammadans, and 
Marathas till its cession (1818) by the 
Peshwa to the British, 166, 167; the 
Bundela insurrection (1842), 167; 
during the Mutiny all but the town 
and fort in the hands of the rebels, 167, 
t68, 1 81 ; Sir Hugh Rose’s campaign 
(1858), 168; archaeology, 168; popu- 
lation, 169, 170; agriculture, 170- 
172 ; extenrive forests but poor tim- 
ber, 172, 173; principal export, oil- 
seeds, 173; main and branch lines of 
the Indian Midland Railway, 174; 
famine, 174, 175; the series of abor- 
tive or unsuccessful land settlements, 
175,176; its high standard of educa- 
tion, especially female, 177; bibiio- 
grai)hy, 177. 

Sangor ta/isll, 177, 178. 

'Saugor town, head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict, a railway station and canton- 
ment, 18 1, the third largest town of 
the Province, ^81, built around a large 
lake (salary hence the name), 18 1 ; its 
fort held for months during the Mutiny 
by British, 181 ; its declining popula- 
tion and industries, 18 1 j its high 
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school founded (1828) by vCaptain 
Patou, and, supported by a Marathi 

. gentleman, 281, 182. 

Sausar, , Ziz/ixf/ .of Chhindwara District, 
one of the chief cotton-growing, areas, 
of the- Province, 31.7. 

Sausar town, 318, 319, 

Scenery, 4, 5 li passim, . 

Schools, primary, secondary, and special, 
statistics of number, attendance, expen- 
diture and its sources, 108, ,126; fees 
at, 108; Normal, 107, of Agriculture, 
357 , of Engineering, 107, 357, 
industrial schools, 107, for Europeans 
and Eurasians, 107, for chiefs’ sons, 
107, railway, 107, for depressed castes, 
107, 208, 393, of, musketry and mili- 
tary instruction at Pachmarh!., , 27.2. 
See also tinder Education in each 
District. 

Self-government by elected and represen- 
tative bodies, municipal, 95, 96, Dis- 
trict and local, 96, 97; popular apathy, 
96. See also under Local Boards and 
Municipalities in each District. 

Seonath river, .an affluent of the Maha- 
nadi, 416, its permanent character 
contrasted with the Mahanadi, 416. 

SeonI, District in Jubbulpore Division, 
227-240; a long narrow section of 
Satpura plateau., between the Narbada 
valley Nagpur plain, .227 ; the 
valley of the Wainganga, 228; climate 
cool and pleasant, 229 ; its history 
under the Vakataka dynasty, the Goods, 
Bakht Buland,the.,Bhonslas,23o; ceded 
to British (1818), 230; slight distur- 
bance, during the Mutiny, 250; archae- 
ology, 230, 231 ; cultivated area in- 
creased by 50 per cent, since 1864, 
233 ; extensive forests with teak, sai^ 
and bamboos, 234; houses large and 
well built, 229; recent discovery of 
coal, 234; wheat and forest products 
the principal exports, 235 ; roads and 
•railways, 235, 236 ; famines, severe in 
1897, not so severe 10,1899-1900, 236; 
a rise of 78 per cent, in, last land re- 
venue settlement, 237; bibliography, 
239 * 

Seoni takstly 239. 

Seoni town, head-quarters of District, 
on a narrow-gauge railway, 239 ; 
principal- commercial, town on the Sat- 
pura plateau, with cotton hand-weaving 
industry, 240; its water-supply from 
the Bubaria tank, 240, 

SeonT-Malwa, tahsU of Hoshangabad 
District, 268, 269. 

Seoni-Malwa town, on the railway, sup- 
planted in trade by Harda and Itarsi, 
272. 

Settlements since 1871 between Provin- 




cial and Imperial revenues, 8o, 8i ; 

-• systems of self-adjustment upset by 
famines^ 8o, 8i ; present quasi-per- 
manent settlement, 8i; its debits and 
credits, 8i. 

Settlements of land revenue, early of 
1818-30, 1854-63, 86, 87 ; of 1863 
first based on cadastral survey and 
regular teiiures, 87 ; the new settle- 
ment of 1885, the soil-unit system, 
88, 89 ; their disturbance and dis- 
organization by the Mutiny, and re- 
cently by famines, 176 et passim \ ill 
effects of early settlements based upon 
Maratha rack-renting, 175 ef passim. 
Set also under Land Revenue Settle- 
ment in each District. 

Sex, statistics of, 25, table of, 1 14, 115 ; 
recent increase of females due to their 
greater resistance to want and famine, 

■ 25 - . 

Sihora, la/ml of Jubbulpore District, 208. 

Sihora town, with native iron-smelting 
works, 213. 

Silk industry, 59 ; revival of iasar indus- 
try by cultivation of cocoons in Gov- 
ernment forests, 59, 371, 440; cotton 
cloths woven with silk borders, 59, 
345, 371 j a substantial and flourishing 
industry in Bhandara, 389. See also 
under Arts and Manufactures in Dis- 
tricts. • 

Sironcha, tahsil of Chanda District, with 
a thin population wholly Telugu, 376, 
377 ; the Ahiri zaminddri occupies 
most of the area, 365, 376. 

Sirpur, in Raipur District, interesting 
remains at, 20, 418. 

Sitabaldl, small hill and fort in Nagpur 
city, 360, the scene of important and 
desperate action (1817) between a 
weak British subsidiary force and the 
troops of Appa Sahib, 360, the timely 
cavalry charges of Captain Fitzgerald, 
360, 361. 

Sleeman, Sir W., established Chhindwara 
as a refuge against Thags, 253, Refor- 
matory at Jubbulpore originally school 
for Thag children, 2 1 1. 

Small-pox, regular epidemics of, 23, in 
Bilaspur every three years, 433, their 
mortality, 23, 24. 

Sohagpur, tahsil of Hoshangabad Dis- 
trict, 268. 

Sohagpur town, 272, 273, on the railway, 
with a large export trade in grain and 
timber, and a local industry of cotton- 
weaving and dyeing, 273. 

Soils, classified in respect of their distri- 
bution, composition, retention of mois- 
ture, and suitability to various crops, | 
36, 37 ; the heavy (wheat) and the 1 
shallow (cotton) black soils, their crops 


and lyincipal places of occurrence, 36, 
,57 ; me yellow rice soil, 37 ; the light 

• gravelly soil of the cheap millets, 37. 

. See also under General Agricultural 
Conditions in each District 

Soil-unit system, an elaborate method of 
valuing land for settlement of land 
revenue, 88, 89. 

Son ( = ^ gold,’ Sanskrit, Soms of Arrian)^ 
a large tributary of the Ganges, 487 
miles long, 143; its power of cleansing 
from the worst sins, 144 ; its legendaty, 
literary, and historical interestj 144, 
145 ; its cascade and picturesque 
course, 144, 145; its destructive floods 
due to rain and the rise of ks dis- 
charge from usual 620 cubic feqf per 
second to 830,000, 145 ; navigation 
dangerous or impossible, 144, 145 ; its 
use for floating down bamboo and tim- 
ber rafts, 144 ; supplies the Son Canals 
from a dani at Dehri, 145 ; its changes 
of channel, 145. 

Sonar, a river of Central Provinces, 116 
miles long, an affluent of the Ken, 143; 
its principal tributaries and places, 14*3 ; 
its fertile and beautiful valley, 183. 

Stamps, judicial and non-judicial, revenue 
from sale of, 94, 95. 

Sugar, imports of refined, produced in 
Mauritius, and unrefined, 64. See also 
under CommoxcQ in each District. * 

Sugar-cane, great shrinking of its area, 
42, 1 16, due to underselling of local 
gur by railway-borne sugars from other 
parts of India, 43 et passim. See also 
under Chief Agricultural Crops in each 
District. 

Surguja, Feudatory State, till 1905 in- 
cluded in Chota Nagpur, 473-478; 
a secluded basin, walled in on three 
sides by massive hills, isolated on west 
by forests of Korea, 473 ; its peaks, 
rivers, and table-land, 473, 474; 
Maharaja Bahadur, 474; its primitive 
agriculture and extensive grazing 
grounds, 475; its sal forests and vir- 
gin coal-field in Bisrampur, 475; 
lations of chief with British Govern- 
ment regulated by sanads of 1899 and 
3905, 475, 476; revenue and expendi- 
ture, 476 ; its low standard of literacy, 
477 ; bibliography, 477. 

Surveys, HI, 112; Great Trigonometrical, 
completed in 1876, in, Topographi- 
cal, completed between 1862 and 1873, 
1 1 1 ; a re-survey begun in 
the method of 
tabling 
cadastral 

scale of 16 inches to 
extends over 60,000 (47,000 
square miles^ and comprises 
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separately surveyed fields, 112 ^ts cost, 
112 ; the subsequent preparation , of 
detailed records and rent-roll of every 
village, 122, 

. T. 

TaksWdrf an officer attached to each 
iamll, his functions, the Deputy-Com- 

^ missioner’s right hand, ^5 ; usually 
second-class magistrate, 78; generally 
chairman of Local board, 97; naib- 
iahstlddrs^ 75* 

Thirf/r, adtimate units of administration, 
their number, and the area and popula- 
tion of each, under People in each Dis- 
tricti 

Tanlc|, irrigation from, mainly of rice, 45, 
area and number of, 45 ; State contri- 
bution to tanks and wells for drinking- 
water, III ; ‘the lake region’ of Nag- 
pur, distinguished by the size and 
number of its irrigation tanks, 3S2 ; 
tanks in Raipur and Bilaspur not for 
irrigation but for drinking-water, a 
cause of cholera, 417, 43S, 439 ; tanks 
for irrigation as forms of relief work, 
439 et passmi. See also under Irriga- 
tion, ayid Improvements in Agricultural 
Practice in each District, 

Tantia Top!, his raid across the Nar- 
bada, 148; reward of his captors, 279. 

l^pti, a great river rising in the Satpura 
plateau, 436 miles long, and discharg- 
ing into the Indian Ocean, 14S, 249 ; its 
course through gorges and valleys to 
the alluvial plain of Surat, 149; too 
deeply bedded for irrigation and navi- 
gable for only 20 miles, 149; its de- 
stiTictive floods above Surat, 149 ; its 
tributaries, some dammed for irriga- 
tion, 149 ; its local sanctity and holy 
places, 149, 150; its famous old port 
of Suvali (Swally) silted up, 150; in 
Nimar, 274* 

Tavernier, his description of Burhanpur 
{c» 1658), 289. 

Teachers, school, their position, 104, pay 
and training, 106. 

Teak {Teciona grandts\ found widely, 
fine generally south of Narbada, 8, 53 ; 
dry forests of, their places of growth, 
53> 54j 256, 262 et passim \ export of, 
64, 128; plantations in Seoni, 234; in 
Nimar, 281 ; in Chanda, 370 ; in Bas- 
tar and elsewhere, their value depen- 
dent on transport facilities, 452, 470. 
See also under Forests in Districts. 

Technical Institute, the Victoria, at Nag- 
pur, 357. - ^ 

Telugu, population of Sironcha tahsil in 
Chanda District wholly Telugn, special 
schools for children, 377, 

Temperature, see Climate/" 


Temples, inniimerable on Narbada river, 
148; of Mahadeo at Bandakpur, i85f 
at Mandla, 227; at l\larble Rocks, 
213; at Aslita, 230; at BIsapur, 230, 
231; Narsinglipur, 254; ^landhatrM 
293; Ramtek, 359; Saoner, 360; Ka- 
tol» 553 ; Dmser, 361 ; BAanclik, 377, 
378; Chanda, 379; ^^farkandi, 380; 
Koteshwar, 399; group of, at Rrijini, 
431 ; at Amarkantak, 435; Chhapri, 
462 ; Sarangarh, 469 ; on or by rivers, 
see under names of rivers. See also 
tmder Archaeology in each District. 

Temples, Jain, at Kburai, 28a, Knndal- 
pur, 185, Khandwa, 291, Mandhata, 
293; Muktagiri, 296, See also umkr 
Archaeology in Districts. 

Tenants, their security of occtipaticn and 
protection from raising of rents, 49, 
their low revenue rents, 49, 50; the 
precarious position of sub-tenants, 49. 

Tenures, land, under British rule grant 
(1861) of proprietary and generally 
alienable rights to all in |.>osst* 5 sion, as 
a permanent settlement, 83, its doubt- 
ful wisdom, S3, 284; subsequent TS9S) 
legislation, against unrestricted aliena- 
tion, S3, rack-renting and ejectment of 
occupants, 83 ; zammdiris or 
83, 84; S3, 84; fbresl 

rpolwdri Iambs, 84 ; revenue- free grants, 
84; oth#r occupancy and occu- 
pancy tenures, 85. See also umkr 
Land Revenue Settlement in I fistrifts. 

Ternan, Captain, Deputy-Commissiioiier 
of Narsinghpur, defeated (1837) the 
Saugor and Bhopal mutineers, 244; his 
early warning of the Mutiny disre- 
garded, 244, 

Thags, see Sleeman. 

Tigers, found all over the Province, 10, 

Tirora, rice-growing laliSii of Bhandara 
District, 393, 394. 

Tombs and mausoleums, notable: ut 
Kherla, 295, Muhammadan, at Girnr 
with fossil nutmegs, 323, Asfal! (Af- 
ghan), 333, Burhanpur, 290. See also 
under Archaeology in Districts. 

Totemism, among primitive tribes, of 
Khonds, 13 1, of Korkus, 134, of 
Gonds, 160, 1 61. 

Towns, one (Nagpur^ with a population 
over 100,000, 22, fifty-live with a popu- 
lation over 5.000, 22 ; causes uf in- 
crease of urban population (8 per 
cent.), 23; statistics of, Table HI, 

Trade and commerce, 62-65 ; before 
annexation checked hy isolation and 
insecurity, 62, its subsequent growth 
hastened by railways (1867^, 
ports, their great increase in bulk and 
value, principal itemSj and excess over 
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imports, 63-64 ; imports, tlieir increase 
• In Yalne and principal items, 64, 65,; 

f enerallyconcentrated in railway towns, 
5 ; wholesale and retail trade, , and 
trading classes, 65 ; a table of statistics 
of principal exports and imports, 118 ; 
the growth of commercial towns at the 
exficnse of the agriciiltiirai centres, 
340, 554, See also under Commerce 
In each District. 

Trees, timber of the forests, 8, 53, 54, 
dowering trees and shrubs, 8, 9, 54, 
of the open country, 9, 54 ; more or 
less useful or quasi-sacred, grown 
round villages, 183, 196, 322 et fas- 
sifn^ See also under Botany and 
Forests in each District. 

Tribes, aboriginal or forest, nearly 25 per 
cent, of total population, 29 ; the 
names, distribution, and position of 
principal, 29, 30, 141, 142 ; their 
languages, 28, have largely adopted 
Aryan vernaculars, 28, 130, 163, 169; 
as foresters in villages within * reserves/ 
56; dislike education and are incap- 
able of concentration, 107; the Baigis, 
1 28” 1 30 ; the Khonds, 1 30- 1 33 ; the 
Korkus, 133-136; the Gonds, 158- 
163, generally honest, simple folk, 
130, 135, 159, but improvident and 
fond of drink, 133, 163; the Bharia 
Bhuraias, 199 ; Bhfls a«d Bhilalas, 
278 ; minor forest tribes, 437. See 
also under Castes and Occupations in 
each District. 

Tumsar, important commercial town on 
the railway in Bhandara District, 395 ; 
the high reputation of its rice, 396. 

U. 

Udaipur, Tributary State, 478-481 ; hills, 
terraces, and the fertile valley of the 
Maud river, 479 ; large increase in 
population due partly to the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, 480; mainly agricul- 
tural, with rice as the staple food and 
an export, 480; relations of chief with 
British Government regulated by sanads 
of 1S99 and 1905, 480, 481; revenue 
and expenditure, 481; head-quarters 
at Dharmjaygarh, 481. 

Umser, tahsll of Nagpur District, partly 
rice-growing, 351, 

Umser town, with Maratha’fort and old 
temple, 361 ; its staple industry of 
cotton and silk hand-weaving, 361. 
Uparghat, table-land in . Jashpur State, 
with difficult passes, 473. 

V. ■ 

Vaccination, compulsory in mihiicipal 
towns only, no; details and statis- 
tics, medical and financial, no, 127 ; 


inoculation no longer practised, no; 

, not compulsory in any part of Chanda 
District, 375. See also under 
tion in each District. 

Vakataka dynasty, early (300-1100) 
Hindu rulers in Satpura plateau, in 
Berar, Seoni, and Chanda, 1,^ 229, 
363 ; Bhandak not their capital, %7 7. 

Veterinary ^Civil) department, officers 
and dispensaries of, 47. 

Villages, their number in each District 
and State, 114, 115 ; their number in 
each tahsll, under the People in 
each District; account of, 23, 321; 
village headman {mukaddam), 75 ; vil- 
lage watchman {koiwdr), 10#, 102; 
village surveyor and accountant^ 
wdri), 76; sanitation of, no, in; 
cadastral map, held record, and rent-- 
roll, 112 ; village mud forts, relics of 
period of Pindari raids, 321, 339. 

Vindhya ‘ a hunter ’) Hills, 137-139, 
really the southern escarpment, 700 
miles long, of the Malwa plateau, 
136; touch the Satpuras at the source 
of the Narbada, which thence flows be- 
tween the two ranges, sometimes far, 
sometimes near, 136; in the valley 
like ‘ a weather-beaten coast-line/ 1 36 ; 
their pink sandstones with ripple-marks 
made by water, 137 ; outlying ranges 
and peaks, 137; their moderate (aver- 
age of 2,000 feet) elevation and river 
drainage, 137 ; fortresses and castles of 
its abrupt flat-topped eminences, 1 38 ; 
their geology, 137, 138; their humi- 
liating mythology, 138, 139 ; generally 
poorly wooded, 166. 

Yindbyan (geological) series of sand- 
stones, 7» 

Volunteer Rifles with head-quarters at 
Nagpur, 1,273 in number, 100, 356; 
company at Blna, 179, Bilaspur, 446, 
Dongargarh, 460. 

W. , . 

Wages, 50, 51 ; agricultural, generally 
paid in kind and difficult to estimate 
in cash, 50 ; different rates in different 
Districts, 51 ; the competition of mines 
and factories, 50; have generally kept 
no more than pace with rising prices, 
51 ; of field women, 51 ; of artisans, 
51 ; of miners and mine coolies, 57 ^ 
special, near mines and mills, 62 ; of 
police and constables, 100; of village 
watchmen, 102 ; of primary school 
teachers, 106. 

Wainganga (‘arrow jof water’), river 
rising on the Satpura plateau, 360 
miles long, finally a tributary of the 
Godavari, 154; its scenery, winding 

, course, rapids, and affluents, 154; not 
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used for irrigatioii, and hardly for 
navigation, 154; the legend %f t^e 
pious Raja, the bottle of Ganges water, 
and the pitiful river, 155; its falls and 
rice-growing valley, 2 28, 3 20 ; in Bhan- 
dara District, 381, 382, in Seom, 228. 
Wardha District, in Nagpur Division, 
32i%35 ; a long undulating strip of 
land along right bank of the Wardha 
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river, with hilly country northwards, 

321, 322,* very largely occupied and 
cultivated, with but little forest game, 

322, 325 ; hot and dry but healthy, 
322, sleeping out of doors general, 
330; its history under Maghals, Gonds 
of Deogarh, and Bhonslas in partner- 
ship with the Nizam, 322, 323 ; became 
(1853) British territory, 323 ; Muham- 
madan tomb and fair at Girar, 323 ; 
cotton mt jowdr the staple crops, 325; 
cotton the principal hand and manu- 
facturing industry, 327, 328 ; cotton a 
main export, 328 ; famines due to 
excessive and to deficient rainfall, 329 ; 
the common theft of jewellery from 
sleepers, 330 ; bibliography, 231. 

Wardha 331. 

Wardha town, head-quarters of District, 
a railway junction and station, 334 ; a 
new town with rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, large cotton industry and mart, 
tnd modern water- works, 335. 

Wardha river, rising on the Multai 
plateau, 290 miles long, joins the 
Wainganga and finally the Godavari, 
1 50 ; the ultimate failure of project to 
make it navigable, 150 ; its drainage 
and tributaries, 150 ; its historical and 
religious associations and remains, 150, 
151 ; the two prosperous cotton-grow- 
ing Districts of its valley, 320. 

Warora, tahstl of Chanda District, with 
spring and not rice crops, 375, 376. 

Warora town, present terminus of 
Warda-Warora branch railway, 380, 
an important goods station, 380, cot- 
ton-presses and factories, 380 j output, 
hands, and return of colliery now 
closed, 380. 

Waste Land Rules, outright sale of land 
under, 402, 420. Se& also Cultivable 
Waste. 

Watchmen, village {kotwars^ their duties 

« and pay, 10 1, 102* 


Water-works, constructed at eleven towns,'' 

, 96,, 99 ; at Jubbulpore and Nagpur# 
necessitate drainage, 210, 356 ; of 
. Jahangir at ' Burhanpiir, 290; at" Hin- 
' ganghat, 334, Wardha, 335, Chanda, 

379.. Bhandara, 394 ,Harda, 269 ,Kban- 
dwa,'292, Raipur, 430, RaJ-Nandgaoii, 

458. . . 

Vfeils, Irrigation from pertnanent and 
temporary, 45, their small number, 
area, and cost, 45. See also under 
Irrigation in each Distri^l. 

Wheat,, covers 15I per cent, of cropped 
area, .39, ii6; lately supplanted by 
jowir and cotton, 39, 2di ei passim \ 
on black soil neither manured nor ro- 
tated, 40 ; sometimes sown or rotated 
with other crops, 40; its sixfold return, 
40; average prices of, at selected cen- 
tres, 117; rents of wheat land, 50; 
once largely exported but less so since 
famine, 63, it 8, 173; the system of 
growing in fields embanked to retain 
water, 199, 200 ei passim. See also 
under Chief Agricultural Statistics and 
Crops in each District, 

Widows, number of, 27; remarriage of, 
allowed save by a few higher castes, 
27; the levirate optioimi, *27, 128 ; sale 
of, by Marathas, 214. 

Women, number of married and iiri- 
married, ^5, 114, 115; causes of llttir 
recent increase, 35; age at marriage, 

, 2n, a6 ; dress of, 33, 34 ; wages of, as 
cultivators, 51 ; educationof, io6,. 107; 
literacy of, 108,,, 109; hospitals for, 
109 : objection to admitting that they 
are literate, 177, 

2 . ■ 

Zamtnddri^f or jdglr^ tenure of land, 
chieftainships, impartible, inalienable, 
devolving by primogeniture, 29, 83, 

■■ 84, 305 ; largely a creation of the 
British settlement of 1861, 83, and of 
a wish to set up resident landlords, 
83 ; of doubtful wisdom, 29, 83 ; land 
, revenue rates of, 90; the custom of 
primogeniture not applicable in Bhan- 
dara District, 3S6; large number of, 
in Chhattlsgarh Division, 413 pm^ 
sim. ■ ■ ■ 

Zammddrs^ magisterial powers of, 424, 
442. 


Oxford : Horace Hart* Fiinler University. 
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